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If  I  have  any  regret  for  tKe  shortcomings  of  tl 

analysis  of  the  existing  remains  of  our  ancient  Ui 

the  evidences  of  the  literary  attainments  and  cult 

of  our  far  removed  ancestors,  of  the  Milesian  and 

I  must  sincerely  declare  that  my  regret  arises  muc 

the  consciousness  of  my  incapacity  to  do  merited; 

subject,  than  from  any  concern  for  what  my  ow 

must  suffer,  in  coming  before  the  world  in  so 

character,  and  with  such  very  incommensurate  qi 

When  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  wai 

and  its  staff  of  Professors  from  day  to  day  anno 

public  papers,  I  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  ^ 

fessor  of  Irish  History  should  be  (if  there  should 

knowing  that  the  only  man  living  who  could 

portant  office  with  becoming  efficiency  as  a  schola 

engaged  in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.     At  th; 

ever,  I  can  honestly  declare  that  it  never  entc 

mind  that  I  should  or  ought  to  be  called  to  fill  tl 

situation,  simply  because  the  course  of  my  stu 

History  and  Antiquities  had  always  been  of  a  si] 

was  engaged,  if  I  may  so  speak,  only  in  underj 

and  the  labours  in  which  I  had  spent  my  life  w 

their  results  were  never  intended  to  be  broug 

before  the  public  on  my  own  individui^  respoi 

person  knows  my  bitterly  felt  deficiences  better 

Having  been, self-taught  in  all  the  little  I  knc 

letters,  and   reared  to  mature   years   among  ai 

people  (though  a  people  both  intelligent,  and  i^ 


'^ 
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when  opportunity  permits  them  to  apply  themselves  to  it),  I 
always  felt  the  want  of  early  mental  training,  and  of  early 
admission  to  those  great  fountains  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
approached  only  through  the  medium  of  languages  which, 
though  once  generally  cultivated  in  my  native  province,  had, 
under  sinister  influences,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  remote  part  of 
the  country  from  which  I  come,  not  very  long  before  I  was 
born.  And  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  an  honour  which,  for  these  reasons,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  seek.  To  say  so  much  I  feel  due,  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  the  exalted  and  learned  personages  who, 
without  any  solicitation  whatever  on  my  part,  overlooked  my 
many  deficiences  so  far  as  to  appoint  me  to  the  newly  created 
Chair  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology  in  this  National  Uni- 
versity. 

The  definite  idea  of  such  a  Professorship  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  to  whom  the  first  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  committed.  It  was  that  idea  which  suggested  the 
necessity  for  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  ^'  On  the  MS.  Matecials 
of  Ancient  Irish  History",  as  well  as  for  that  which  immediately 
followed  it,  and  in  which  I  am  still  engaged,  ''On  the  Social 
Customs,  Manners,  and  Life  of  the  People  of  Ancient  Erinn" ; 
— two  preliminary  or  introductory  courses,  namely,  on  the  two 
subjects  to  which  this  professorship  is  dedicated:  on  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  our  History,  and  the  existing  monuments  of  our 
ArchaBology.  For,  without  meaning  the  smallest  disparage- 
ment to  previous  labourers  in  these  fields,  I  found,  on  exa- 
mining tkeir  works,  that,  although  much  had  been  done  in 
particular  directions,  and  by  successive  writers,  who  more  or 
less  followed  and  improved  upon,  or  corrected,  each  other, 
still  the  great  sources  of  genuine  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  lay  buried  in  those  vast  but  yet  almost  entirely 
unexplored  compilations,  which  to  my  predecessors  were  inac- 
cessibly sealed  up  in  the  keeping  of  the  ancient  Gaedhelic,  the 
venerable  language  of  our  country.  To  point  out  the  only  way 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  then,  and  if  possible,  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  great  mass  of  documents  which  still  remains  to 
us  in  the  anci^t  tongue,  to  open  the  way, — as  far  as  lay  in  my 
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power, — to  the  necessary  examination  of  these  precious  records 
and  materials,  was  the  scope  and  aim  of  my  first  course  of 
Lectures;  those  now  collected  in  the  present  volume.  That 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  placing  this  interesting  subject  before 
the  reader  in  as  clear  and  attractive  a  form  as  it  deserves,  is 
but  too  painfully  apparent  to  myself;  but  if  I  shall  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  drawing  the  attention' of  the  student  to  the  necessity 
of  making  an  independent  examination  of  it  for  himself,  I 
shall  have  attained  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  my  life,  and  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  not  struggled  wholly  without  success  in 
endeavouring  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
my  power  to  do  at  all.  As  to  the  work  itself,  its  literary 
defects  e^art,  I  may  claim  for  it  at  least  the  poor  merit  of  being 
the  first  effort  ever  made  to  bring  within  the  view  of  the 
student  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology  an  honest,  if  not  a 
complete,  analysis  of  all  the  materials  of  that  yet  imwritten 
story  which  lies  accessible,  indeed,  in  our  native  language,  but 
the  great  body  of  which,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  all  the  true 
History  of  Ireland,  remains  to  this  day  unexamined  and  un- 
known to  the  world. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  poor  dependent 
country,  no  work  of  this  kind  could  well  be  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  time  and  at  the  risk  of  a  private  individual. 
This  difficulty,  however,  so  far  as  concerns  remuneration  for 
labour,  and  expense  of  publication  of  its  result,  has  been 
happily  obviated  in  a  way  that  even  a  few  years  ago  could 
hardly  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  most  hopefiil  among 
us.  It  reflects,  surely,  no  small  credit  on  the  infant  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  and  conveys  no  light  assurance  of  the 
national  feeling  which  animated  its  founders  firom  the  begin- 
ning, not  only  that  it  was  the  first  public  establishment  in  the 
country  spontaneously  to  erect  a  Chair  of  Irish  History  and 
Archseology^  but  that  it  has  provided  with  unhesitating  libe- 
rality for  the  heavy  expense  of  placing  this  volume — ^the  first 
fruits  of  that  Chair,  and  the  first  publication  imdertakeu  under 
such  auspices — before  the  public. 

Little  indeed  did  it  occur  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
timid  appearance  in  that  chair,  that  the  efforts  of  my  feeble 
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pen  would  pass  beyond  the  walls  witUn  which  these  Lectures 
were  delivered.  There  was,  however,  among  my  varying 
audience  one  constant  attendant,  whose  presence  was  both  etti- 
barrassing  and  encouraging  to  me, — whose  polite  expressions 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  Lecture  I  scarcely  dared  to  receive  as 
those  of  approbation, — ^but  whose  kindly  sympathy  practically 
exhibited  itself,  not  in  mere  words  alone,  but  in  the  active 
encouragement  he  never  ceased  to  afibrd  me  as  I  went  along ; 
often,  for  example,  reminding  me  that  I  was  not  to  be  uneasy 
at  the  apparent  shortness  of  a  course  of  Lectures,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  required  so  much  of  labour  in  a  new  Geld;  and 
assuring  me  thaton  his  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
committed  the  TJqlversity  to  his  charge,  quantity  was  of  far 
less  importance  than  accuracy  in  careful  examination  of  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  which  it  was  my  object  to  digest  and 
^urange.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  however,  this  great 

'  scholar  and  pious  priest  (for  to  whom  can  I  allude  but  to  our 
late  illustrious  Rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman), — whose  warmly 
felt  and  oft  expressed  sympathy  with  Erinn,  her  wrongs  and 
her  hopes,  as  well  as  her  history,  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  an  op- 
portunity thus  publicly  to  acknowledge, — astonished  me  by 

.  announcing  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  University,  that  my  poor 
tectures  were  deemed  worthy  to  be  published  at  its  expense. 
Nor  can  I  ever  forget  the  warmth  with  which  Dr.  Newman 
congratulated  me  on  this  termination  of  my  first  course,  any 
more  than  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  dear  ftiend  with  which  he 
encouraged  and  advised  me,  during  the  progress  of  what  was  to 
me  so  difficult  a  task,  that,  left  to  myself,  I  believe  I  should 
soon  have  surrendered  it  in  despair. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  following  pages,  a 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Chapters  formed  by 
these  Lectures  (see  page  xiii.),  will  best  explain  the  plan 
followed  in  this  atten^  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  whole 
body  of  MSS.  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  the  investigation  of 
which  must  form  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  accurate 
study  of  the  History  of  the  coimtry.  I  need  not  recapitulate 
here ;  nor  need  I  again  refer  to  the  importance  of  every  separate 
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section  into  which  such  an  analysis  divides  itself.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  of  all  the  writers  who  have  published 
books  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  delivering  these  Lectures, 
— ^books,  some  of  them  large  and  elaborate, — not  one  ever  wrote 
who  had  previously  acquired  the  necessary  qualifications,  or 
even  applied  himself  at  all  to  the  necessary  study,  without 
which,  as  I  think  I  have  established  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
History  of  Ireland  could  not  possibly  have  been  written.  All 
were  ignorant,  almost  totally  ignorant,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
records  and  remains  of  which  I  have  here,  for  the  first  time, 
endeavoured  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  in  some  sort  a 
connected  account.  And  even  though  this  volume  will  not,  I 
know,  be  found  as  satisfactory  to  the  stude^^t  as  it  might  be 
made  in  other  hands ;  yet  such,  nevertheless,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  want  of  some  guide  to  so  vast  a  mass  of  materials  a£  ttat 
which  still  lies  buried  in  our  Irish  MS.  Libraries,  that  I  trust  it 
will  be  found  in  this  respect  at  least  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 
the  University  Authorities  when  they  determined  to  undertake 
the  publication. 

This  first  volume,  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  has  been  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  an  account  of  the  available  materials  actu- 
ally existing  in  MS.  for  the  preparation  of  a  General  History 
of  Erinn.  The  succeeding  course,  already  alluded  to,  will 
necessarily  be  considerably  greater  in  extent;  and  if  I  am 
enabled  to  realize  the  hope  of  placing  that  course  also  before 
the  public  in  a  future  volume  (or  rather  volumes,  for  it  will 
demand,  I  fear,  at  least  two  such  as  this),  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  present.  It  embraces  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of : — 1°  the  system  of  Legislation,  and  Government, 
in  ancient  Erinn;  2°  the  system  of  ranks  and  classes  in 
Society ;  3°  the  Religious  system  (if  that  of  Druidism  can  be 
so  called) ;  4^  the  Education  of  the  people,  with  some  account 
of  their  Learning  in  ancient  times ;  6°  the  Military  system, 
including  the  system  of  Military  Education,  and  some  account 
of  the  Gaedhelic  Chivalry,  or  Ojders  of  Champions ;  6°  the 
nature,  use,  and  manufacture  of  Arms  uised  in  ancient  times ; 
7°  the  Buildings  of  ancient  times,  both  public,  military,  and 
domestic,  and  the  Furniture  of  the  latter;   8^  the  materials 
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and  forms  of  Dress,  as  well  as  its  laanufacture  and  ornamenta- 
tion; 9°  the  Ornaments  (including  those  of  gold  and  other 
metals)  used  bj  all  classes,  and  their  manufacture ;  10°  ihe 
Musical  Instruments  of  the  Ghiedhelic  people,  with  some  account 
of  their  cultivation  of  Music  itself;  11®  the  Agriculture  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  implements  of  all  sorts  employed  in  it; 
12®  the  Commerce  of  the  ancient  Gaedhil,  including  some 
account  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  very  early  times,  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intercourse  of  the  people 
with  traders  of  other  nations;  and  13®  their  Funeral  Rites,  and 
places  of  SepultujB.  Of  these  great  divisions  of  my  present 
general  course,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  but  the  last  three 
have  been  completed,  and  that  the  Lectures  forming  these  are 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  press, — should  the  public  reception  of 
this  first  volume  be  so  indulgent  as  to  permit  me  to  hope  that 
the  remainder  may  be  allowed  to  appear  in  turn. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  prefatory  remarks  without  bespeak- 
ing the  attention  of  my  readers  to  two  important  features  in  the 
present  volume  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to  possess  no  little 
value.  I  allude  to  the  very  extensive  Appendix  ;  and  to  the 
interesting  series  of  Fag-Similbs,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end. 

In  the  Appendix  I  have  not  only  given  in  full  the  original 
text  of  every  one  of  the  very  numerous  quotations  from  the 
^cient  Gaedhelic  MSS.  referred  to  and  translated  in  the  text, — 
(extracts  which  will,  I  hope,  be  found  useful  and  convenient  to 
the  student  at  a  distance  from  our  libraries,  both  as  authorities 
and  as  examples  also  of  the  language,  the  records  quoted  being 
compositions  of  almost  every  age  during  many  centuries  back), — 
but  also  many  original  pieces  of  great  importance,  not  hitherto 
published,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  edit  fully  with  trans- 
lation and  notes/"^  Besides  these,  I  have  there  collected  also  se- 
veral separate  notes  andmemoranda  upon  various  subjects,  which 

(»>  The  end  of  the  Appendix  (p.^4,— App.  No.  CLVII.),  I  hare  thought 
it  right  to  insert  a  statement  respecting  the  Irish  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore^s,  in 
Borne,  drawn  up,  since  these  Lectures  were  delivered,  for  the  Senate  of  the 
Uniyersity.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  some  interesting  matter  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  volume. 
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could  not  properly  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
Lectures  themselves.  The  preparation  of  this  Appendix  has 
cost  me,  I  may  almost  say,  as  much  labour  as  that  of  the  entire 
text ;  and  it  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  great  delay  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  the  book. 

In  the  series  of  Fac-Similes  (the  addition  of  which  was 
adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  colleague  and  friend, 
Dr.  W.  K.  O'Sullivan),  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  publication  of  a  general  work  on  our 
early  MSS.  to  lay  before  the  learned  in  other  countries  a  com- 
plete set  of  examples  of  the  handwriting  of  the  best  Gaedhelic 
scribes,  from  the  very  earliest  period  down  to  the  century 
before  the  last.  For  this  purpose  I  have  for  the  most  part 
selected  my  examples  from  those  passages  which  have  been 
quoted  in  the  text,  and  of  which  the  original  Gaedhelic  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  that  scholars  may  be  able  to 
compare  the  contracted  writing  with  the  full  sentences  as  1  have 
expanded  them.  But  I  have  also  inserted  several  examples, 
(as  in  the  instances  of  the  earliest  Latin  ecclesiastical  MSS. 
one  of  which  is,  I  believe,  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  and 
three  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  very  hand  of  St.  Cobim 
Cill{)y  from  writings  which  are  mentioned  indeed,  but  whidh 
there  was  no  occasion  to  quote  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures. 
These  fac-similes  have  been  executed  with  admirable  correct- 
ness in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  B'orster,  lithographers,  of 
this  city.  I  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  Continental 
scholars  as  perfect  representations  of  the  handwriting  of  various 
ages;  and  I  hope  they  may  be  found  of  some  practical  use,  not 
only  in  the  identification  of  Gaedhelic  MSS.  yet  hidden  in 
foreign  libraries,  but  also  in  the  determination  of  the  ages  of  the 
MSS.  with  which  they  may  be  compared.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

I  have  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  first  announcement  of  tfcis  book  to  its  publication,  as 
well  as  for  the  many  errors,  of  print  and  others,  which- will  be 
detected  in  it,  but  most  of  which  will  be  found  corrected  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.     Those,  however,  who  are  awaie  of  the 
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crushing  succession  of  domestic  afflictions  and  of  bodily  infir- 
mities with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  during 
the  last  three  years,  will,  I  am  sure,  look  with  indulgent  eyes 
on  these  defects,  as  well  as  on  those  concerning  which  I  have 
already  confessed  and  asked  pardon  beforehand. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  acknowledge  the  deep  obliga- 
tions imder  which  I  am  placed  by  the  kindness  of  many  emi- 
ment  literary  friends  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  Among 
these  I  cannot  but  warmly  thank,  in  particular,  the  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Brehon  Law  Conmiission,  the  Very  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
much  of  kind  consideration  and  many  valuable  suggestions; 
the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  to  whom,  with  my  last  named  friend,  the 
revival  of  Irish  literature  owes  so  much,  and  whose  countenance 
and  cordial  assistance  to  me  have  been  for  so  many  years  of 
inestimable  value;  my  dear  friends,  John  Edward  Pigot, 
M.R.I.A.,  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.R.I.A.,  from  whom  I 
received  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  plan  and  original  pre- 
paration of  these  Lectures ;  and  to  the  former  of  whom  I  owe, 
in  addition,  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  vast  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  involved  in  the  task  his  friendship  imdertook  for 
me  of  correcting  the  text,  and  preparing  for,  and  passing 
through  the  press  the  whole  of  this  volume ;  and  my  able  and 
truly  learned  friend,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  prepared  for 
me  the  references  to  the  MSS.  quoted  by  Zeuss  (pp.  27,  28  of 
this  volume),  the  only  new  passage,  I  believe,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  text  of  the  following  Lectures  since  their 
delivvy. 

Eugene  O'Curry. 

Dablin,  Deeember  15, 1860. 
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(W.)   MS.  in  Trin.  ColL  DubL  [H-  L  a].  (16th  Century.) 

(WW.)  MS.  in  Trin.  GoIL  DubL  [H.  8. 17.].  (15th  A  16th  Cent.) 

(XX.)    MS.  in  Trin.  CoU.  DubL  [H.  1. 19. J.  (▲.!>.  1580.) 

(YY.)    Handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery,  [VeUnm  MS. ;  R.IJLJ. 

(ZZ.)     Signature  of  Michael  O'Cnery,  [Vellum  MS.;  R.I.A.J. 

(AAA.)    Handwriting  of  Cucogry  O'Clery,  [Vellum  MS. ;  RI. A.J. 

(BBB.)     MS.  in  Trin.  ColL  DubL  [H.  1.  la ;  T.C.D.].  (a.d.  1650.) 

(CCC.)     Handwriting  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  [H.  1. 18. ;  T. C.D.J.  (a.d.  1650.) 

(DDD.)    Handwriting  of  Michael  and  Cucogry  OTlery,  [Paper  MS. ;  R.LA.J. 

(EEE.)     Handwriting  of  Conairi  O'Clery,  [Paper  MS. ;  R.LA.]. 

(FFF.)      Handwriting  of  John  O'Donoyan,  LL.D.,  M.R.IJi.  (1861.) 

(GGG.)    Handwriting  (small)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.I.A.  (184a) 

(HHH )    Handwriting  Garge)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.I. A.  (184a) 
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Page      S,  line  82;  for  *'  Gaedblic'',  read  "  Qaedhilic"  (aa  well  wherever  it  may 

occur  as  here). 

„  3,  note  5,  line  8 ;  for  <'  Gaelic",  read  "  Gaer. 

„  4,  line  6 ;  for  **  recent",  read  "  more  recent". 

„  86,  note,  line  2 ;  for  '*  land  immortality**,  read  "  land  of  immortality**. 

„  38,  line  19 ;  for  *'  His  is  ReochaitT,  read  *"  He  is  Beochaidh'\ 

„  70,  line  1 ;  for  "  Gilla'an-Chomdechr,  read  "  Gilla-an-Chomdedh'*. 

„  70,  line  84 ;  for  "  Emhain  MQcha\  read  "  Emhain  Mhacha\ 

„  76,  line  23 ;  for  "  abont  1002",  read  "  in  1004". 

„  94,  last  line  but  two ;  for  "  Daniel",  read  "  David". 

„  101,  line  18 ;  for  "  ConnchaiTy  read  "  ConackaiP*. 

„  111,  line  84;  for  '* Rosoonmion'',  read  "Galway". 

„  118,  line  15 ;  for  "  submersifl",  read  '^  submersus**. 

„  120,  last  line;  for  "  Tir-FhiaehradhT,  read  "  Txr-FhiachracK'. 

„  146,  line  27 ;  for  "  GaedhiTy  read  "  GaedhelT. 

„  147,  line  4 ;  for  «  TeadghT,  read  "  Tadhg^, 

„  1 48,  line  9 ;  for  ^^  was  a  guardian",  read  *'  was  guardian". 

„  168,  line  18 ;  for  "  they  year  1200",  read  "  the  year  1200". 

„  169,  Ime  4  ;  for  "  Brien  Koe",  read  "  Brian  Ruadh'\ 

„  1 71 ,  line  1 ;  for  "  Fiontain**,  read  "  Ftontan". 

„  „     line  30;  for  Ua-ChonghaiT,  read  Ua  Ckonqhbhair, 

„  176,  Une  30 ;  for  '^Neide  the  profound  in  just  laws'*,  read  "  Ntidh^  the 

profound,  and  Ferchertne". 

„  189,  line  27 ;  for  "  Luaidef*,  read  "  Luain€'*. 

„  2 14,  Une  24 ;  for  "  Tadgh",  read  "  Tadhg"*. 

„  217,  line  3 ;  for  "  Benn-^hair^  read  "  Bennchair^. 

„  219,  line  24 ;  for  ''0'Canann8'\  read  "  0' Canamana'\ 

„  243,  line  13 ;  for  "  AmrathT,  read  "  AnrothT, 

„  260,  lino  26 ;  for  "  MeaghT,  read  "  MagK*, 

„  251,  last  line ;  for  "  MonadhT,  read  "  Moriath  *'. 

„  264,  line  8;  for  '^  Fiacha  Finnolaidh",  read  '^  Feradhach,  the  sou  uf 

Fiacha  Finnokudh\ 

„  „    line  9 ;  for  "  FtaehaT,  read  "  FeradhadC*. 

„  277,  line  39 ;  for  "  Grayhounds",  read  "  Greyhound**. 

„  301,  line  86 ;  for  FinnbheoUr,  read  "  Finnbheoil'*. 

„  302,  Une  36 ;  for  *'  ancient  lost  tract*',  read  *'  ancient  tract**. 

„  303,  Une  12 ;  for  "  cheanH^j  read  "  cheann**. 

„  „    line  24 ;  for  " -Drean**,  read  "  Z)ean'*. 

„  304,  Une  6 ;  for  "  Snaeie\  read  "  Suaelt\ 

„  319,  Une  1 ;  for  "  DuU  Dearmaire%  read  "  Dull  Dearmaif*. 

„  „     Une  8;  for  "Zear*',  read  "Z»y*. 

„  836,  line  24 ;  for  "  Torloch",  read  "  Conor"  [see  "  Cambrensis  Eversus", 

published  by  the  Celtic  Society ;  vol  u.,  p.  397]. 

„  340,  Une  28 ;  for  "  Cinn\  read  "  CennT. 

„  363,  last  Une  but  four ;  for  "  three  quatrains**,  read  "  four  quatrains". 

,,  369,  last  Une  but  four;  "  Jfo^ten'*  and  "  fV/ronw",  though  so  written  in 

the  original  text,  must  be  read  "  Moses**  and  "  Pharaoh".  "  John", 

too,  in  this  passage,  should,  of  course,  be  '*  Paul**. 


XXVIU  ERRATA 

Page  404,  line  83 ;  for  '*  Maranach^,  read  "  Afearanach*". 

„  429,  line  83 ;  for  '*  in  664",  read  '^  in  the  year  664**. 

„  431,  line  16 ;  for  **  wordly",  read  "  worldly^. 

„  442,  line  12  ;  for  "  Protestanr,  read  "  local". 

„  480,  note  21 ;  for  "  MdeT,  read  **  ^fdir, 

„  488,  line  19 ;  for  "  f^,  riA  iiAi|\e<i",  read  "  f e|\  tiA  iiAi|\e6'\ 

„  496,  line  21  ;  for  "  pjnti",  read  "  fuim". 
„       „     line  32 ;  for  "  f  [ocf  tiAicli]",  read  "  [rtoc|\UAic)i". 

„  498,  line   4 ;  for  "  tnhA^oJ",  read  "  mliAcoc". 

„  503,  Une  35 ;  for  "  hand'',  read  "  band". 

„  508,  last  line  bnt  one ;  for  "  Neidhe'',  read  "  NeidhC". 

„  509,  note  85 ;  for  "  when^  read  "  where*'. 

„  518,  line  20 ;  for  "  octif  ",  read  "  ocuf ". 
„       „     line  24;  for  "^xepiAfe",  read  "nepiApe". 

„  521,  line  29 ;  for  "  two  hundred",  read  '*  one  hundred". 

„  622,  line  4  ;  for  "  200",  read  "  lOO**. 

„  523,  line    1 ;  for  "  ca|%5]\ibATn",  read  "  copT-r|tibAw". 

„  526,  line  24 ;  for  "  bAnnf  aiVi",  read  "  hA«tif a^'. 

„  535,  line  29 ;  for  "  pW\  read  "  fiyx". 

„  542,  line  17;  for  "  -ooLc  a-oo",  read  "  ■ooIca  ■06". 

„  551,  line  17 ;  for  "  teAjeeoi]\A",  read  "  UAgt6]AA". 

„  552,  line  10 ;  for  "  x^^i",  read  "  f  At\". 
„       „     line  28 ;  for  "  ■ooitiAti",  read  "  ■ootViAin". 

„  653,  line    2 ;  for  "  tiom",  read  "  iiom". 

„  556,  line    2 ;  for  "  j\eAn6tJf  a",  read  **  f eAn<^u]•A''. 

„  558,  line  14;  for  "  6uAiTnAt]\",  read  "  cuAl^niAtp**. 
„       „     Kne  1 7 ;  for  "  Uetb",  read  '*  Ueti b". 
„       „    line  34;  for  "iVi6ixi'',  read  "iVi^i-o". 

„  560,  laat  line ;  for  "  difireef ",  read  "  6ip Jr:e|\". 

„  562,  line  34 ;  for  "  from  M.S.S."  read  "  from  a  MS." 

„  563,  last  line  but  7 ;  for  "  Connacht",  read  "  Ci-uachaur. 

„  570,  line    9 ;  for  "  Aubniu'bitijA'o",  read  "  AcTiinn-oiu^AX)**. 

„  574,  line  18  ;  for  "  |:in6ipci\e",  read  **  pn6ipciie". 

„  576,  last  line  bnt  6 ;  for  "  ua",  read  "  ha''. 

„  581,  line  6 ;  for  "  Britons",  read  "  true  Britons". 

„  581,  line  21 ;  for  "  mbbAA-bAti",  read  "  iYibtiA'6Ati". 
„       „     llna37;  for  "teAtiAiiVinA",  read  "toAnAthriA*'. 

„  582,  line  25 ;  for  "  cmeA*",  read  "  ciTitieA'6". 

„  690,  last  line  of  last  note;  for"H.  8.  17.  TC.D.^  read  "H.  3.  18. 

T.C.D  ". 

„  597,  line  21 ;  for  "  kings",  read  "  king". 

„  598,  hist  line  but  2 ;  for  "  tAn",  read  «  jAti". 

„  599,  line  21 ;  (no  comma  Mter  the  word  cAbAiT\c). 

„  600,  Ime  29;  for  "  UlaM",  read  "  Uladh'\ 

„  601,  line  15 ;  for  "  oinf'i  ^^^^  "  ocuf*'. 

„  602,  line  9 ;  (quotation  should  end  with  inverted  commas). 

„  605,  line  29 ;  for  "  cccinn",  read  "  ccitin". 

„  616,  line  17 ;  for  "  caves",  read  "  cans". 

„  629,  line  14 ;  for  "  attributed  Scdha",  read  "  attriimted  to  SeDtiA". 

„  630,  line  8 ;  after  "  Ultonians**,  read  "  were". 

[In  conseqnenee  of  a  mistake  In  the  List  farnUhed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Unlrcrsity  to 
the  Printer,  the  Dates  given  at  the  head  of  Lectures  V.  to  XII.  (pp.  93, 120, 140, 162, 181,  203, 
229,  251),  are  incorrect;  (see  Note  at  p.  320.)  Lectures  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  Vin.,  IX.,  and  X-,  were 
in  fact  delivered  in  the  Spring  (March)  of  1866.  Lectures  XL,  XIL,  XIIL,  and  XIV.,  and 
XVII.  to  XXI.,  were  all  delivered  in  the  months  of  Jane  and  July,  1856.  Lectures  XV.  and 
XVI.  (in  the  order  now  printed),  were  in  fact  delivered  in  March,  1855,  after  Lect.  IV.,  and 
are  now  restored  to  their  proper  order.  Lect.  V.  (p.  98),  as  delivered  (In  March,  1856)  opened 
with  an  explanation,  now,  of  course,  omitted,  so  as  to  take  up  the  subject  firom  the  close  of 
the  previous  Lect  the  year  before.} 


LECTURE  I. 

[DelircreO  13th  Knxvh,  I8A5.J 

Introduction.  Of  Learning  before  S.  Patrick's  time.  Of  the  loet  Books, 
and  what  is  known  of  them.  I.  The  CuUmenn.  11.  The  Saltair  of  Tara.  III. 
The  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail.  IV.  The  Cin  Droma  Snechta,  V.  The  Sean- 
chag  Mot.  VI.  The  Book  of  Saint  Mochta.  VII.  The  Book  of  Cuana. 
VIIL  The  Book  of  Dubh-da-leithe.  IX.  The  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Of  the 
existing  collections  of  ancient  Manuscripts. 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  tendency  may  be  called  a  law  of  our  nature, 
which  induces  us  to  look  back  with  interest  and  reverence  to 
the  monuments  and  records  of  our  progenitors ;  and  that  the  more 
remote  and  ancient  such  monuments  and  records  are,  the  greater 
is  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  them.  At  no  period,  perhaps, 
was  this  feeling  of  interest  and  reverence  for  the  remains  of 
antiquity  more  generally  cherished  than  it  is  amount  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe  in  our  own  days.  A  desire  to  learn 
and  to  imderstand  the  manners,  the  habits  and  customs,  the 
arts,  the  science,  the  religion,  nay,  even  the  ordinary  pursuits, 
of  the  nations  of  ancient  times  has  largely  seized  on  the  minds 
of  living  men ;  and  the  possession  of  even  the  few  relics  of 
ancient  art  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  century  is 
deemed  of  great  value.  Of  how  much  higher  and  more  special 
interest  and  importance,  therefore,  must  it  be  to  us  to  under- 
stand the  language,  and  through  it  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  actions,  tue  range  of  thought,  the  character  of  mind,  the 
habits,  the  tastes,  and  the  every-day  life  of  those  to  whom  in  our 
own  country  those  relics  belonged,  and  who  have  perhaps  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  nations  among 
whom  such  vestiges  of  former  days  have  been  discovered! 
The  various  subjects  connected  with  historical  and  antiquarian 
researches  in  general  occupy  at  the  present  moment  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  and  their  value 
and  importance  are  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  imneces- 
.  sary  to  make  any  apology  for  undertaking  here  a  course  of  lec- 
tures such  as  that  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter :  nor 
is  it  necessary,  I  am  sure,  to  point  out  the  special  usefulness  in 
our  own  coimtry,  in  particular,  of  any  new  attempt  to  develop 
what  may  be  learned  of  her  early  history. 
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UCT.  I. 

Neglect  of 

antiquarian 

Inqoiry. 


In  all  Other  countries  these  departments  of  knowledge  are 
both  earnestly  and  industriously  cidtivated ;  and  not  only  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  eariy  state  of  those  classic  nations  which 
have  filled  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
worid,  but  also  as  regards  nations  of  lesser  prominence,  where, 
as  a  matter  both  of  natural  affection  and  duty,  tlie  labours  of 
the  antiquariMi  are  directed  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  eluci- 
date the  early  condition  of  his  own  native  land. 

In  Ireland,  however,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet 
we  have  not  at  all  adequately  explored  the  numerous  valuaole 
monuments,  and  the  great  abundance  of  national  records,  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Celtic  ancestors.  But  if  in 
our  days  the  language,  history,  and  traditions  of  our  country 
and  our  race,  are  not  prized  by  Irishmen  as  they  ought  to  be, 
we  know  that  this  has  not  been  always  the  case.  Even  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  our  manuscript  records  will  suffice  to 
show  us  how  the  national  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  musician', 
as  well  as  the  man  of  excellence  in  any  other  of  the  arts  or 
sciences,  were  cherished  and  honoured.  We  find  them  indeed 
from  a  very  early  period  placed  in  a  position  not  merely  of 
independence,  but  even  of  elevated  rank ;  and  their  persons 
and  property  declared  inviolate,  and  protected  specially  by 
the  law.  Thus,  an  Ollamk,^^^  or  Doctor  in  Filedecht,^^  when 
ordained  by  the  king  or  chief, — ^for  such  is  the  expression  used 
on  the  occasion, — was  entitled  to  rank  next  in  precedence  to 
the  monarch  himself  at  table.  He  was  not  permitted  to  lodge, 
or  accept  refection  when  on  his  travels,  at  the  house  of  any  one 


(»>  otUiVi,  proDOunced  "  Ollav". 

(s)it  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  translation  in  the  English  lang:uage 
for  the  words  fitet)e6c  (pronounced  nearly  "fillidecht", — the  ch  guttural),  and 
pie  (which  is  pronounced  nearly  "filley").  The  word  File  (the  reader  will 
observe  the  pronunciation),  is  commonly  rendered  by  the  English  word  "Poet": 
but  it  was  in  fact  the  general  name  applied  to  a  Scholar  in  or  Professor  of  Lite- 
rature and  Philosophy;  the  art  of  composition  in  verse,  or  "Poetry'*,  being  in- 
cluded under  the  former.  Perhaps  the  best  general  name  to  represent  the  File 
would  be  that  of  "  Philosopher",  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word ;  but  the  term 
would  be  too  vague  as  it  is  understood  in  modern  English.  Instead  therefore  of 
translating  Filidecht  "  Philosophy",  and  FU^  "  Philosopher",  the  Irish  words 
are  retained  in  the  following  pages ;  the  filidecht^— in  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  degree  of  Ollamh  was  the  highest,  in  that  system  of  education  which  in 
ancient  Erinn  preceded  the  University  system  of  after  times,— included  the 
study  of  law,  of  history,  and  of  ,.j^hilosophy  properly  so  caUed,  as  well  as  of 
languages,  of  music,  of  druidism,  and  of  poetry  in  all  its  departments,  and  the 
practice  of  recitation  in  prose  and  verse;  the  word  file,  taken  by  itself, 
abstractedly,  means  generally  a  Poet,— -but  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
learning  the  term  is  applied  to  a  Sai  (pron.  **  See"),  in  some  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  learning  included  in  the  JUedecht;  so  that  an  Ollamh  would 
be  odled  Filey  and  so  also  a  Drumcli,  etc. ;  so  also  would  a  Ferleighinn^  or 
Profesaor  of  clasacal  learning,  etc    [See  also  Appendix,  No.  I.] 
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below  the  rank  of  a  FlaiihP^  He,  that  was  the  Ollamh,  was  al-    lect.  i. 
lowed  a  standing  income  of  "  twenty-one  cows  and  their  grass" 
in  the  chieftam's  territory,  besides  ample  refections  for  hmiself  learned  men 
and  for  his  attendants,  to  the  nimiber  of  twenty-four ;  including  EriniL*^"' 
his  subordinate  tutors,  his  advanced  pupils,  and  his  retinue  of 
servants.     He  was  entitled  to  have  two  hounds  and  six  horses. 
He  was,  besides,  entitled  to  a  singular  privilege  within  his  terri- 
tory :  that  of  conferring  a  temporary  sanctuary  from  injury  or 
arrest,  by  carrying  his  wand,  or  having  it  carried  around  or 
over  the  person  or  place  to  be  protected.     His  wife  also  en- 
joyed certain  other  valuable  privileges ;  and  similar  privileges 
were  accorded  to  all  the  degrees  of  the  legal,  historical,  musical 
and  poetic  art  below  him,  according  to  their  rank. 

Similar  rank  and  emoluments,  again,  were  awarded  to  the 
Seanchaidht^^^  or  Historian ;  so  that  in  this  very  brief  reference 
you  will  already  obtain  some  idea  of  the  honour  and  respect 
which  were  paid  to  the  national  literature  and  traditions,  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  were  in  ancient  times  looked  on  as  their 
guardians  from  age  to  age.  And,  surely,  by  the  Irishman  of 
tne  present  day,  it  ought  to  be  felt  an  imperative  duty,  which 
he  owes  to  his  country  not  less  than  to  himself,  to  learn  something 
at  least  of  her  history,  her  hterature,  and  her  antiquities,  and,  aa 
far  as  existing  means  will  allow,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what 
her  position  was  in  past  times,  when  she  had  a  name  and  a 
civilization,  a  law  and  life  of  her  own. 

In  the  present  course  of  lectures,  then,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  the  Materials  which 
still  exist  for  the  elucidation  of  our  National  History.  For,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  as  of 
modem  Ireland,  is  yet  unwritten ;  though,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  progress  of  this  course,  most  ample  materials  still  remain 
in  the  troedklic^^^  or  Irish  language  from  which  that  history  may 
be  constructed. 

Amongst  the  large  quantities  of  MS.  records  wliich  have 

OThe  t^it  (now  pronounced  nearly  "Flah")  was  a  Noble,  or  Landlord- 
Chief;  a  claw  in  the  ancient  Irish  community  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the 
Noble  class  in  Germany,  or  in  France  before  the  Bevolution  of  1 789,  though  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  ancient  Irish  were  by  no  means  those  of  the  Feudal 
law  of  the  continent,  which  never  prevailed  in  any  form  in  ancient  Erinn. 

(^)  Se<xTi6&i'6e  (now  pronounced  nearly  "  Shanchie**)  was  the  Historian  or 
Antiquarian ;  and,  in  his  character  of  Reciter,  also  the  Story  Teller. 

c*)The  ancient  Irish  called  themselves  SAei-bii  (now  pronounced  nearly 
"  Gail"),  and  their  language  ^Aei-det^,  or  Gaedhlic  (pron :  "  Gaelic"),  In  modem 
English  the  word  '^  Gaelic"  is  applied  only  to  that  branch  of  the  race  which  forms 
the  Celtic  population  of  modern  Scotland.  But  the  word  refers  to  the  true 
name  of  the  entire  race;  and  in  these  Lectures,  accordingly,  it  is  always  used 
to  designate  the  Milesian  population  of  ancient  Erinn. 

1  B 
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I  LECT.  I.    come  down  to  our  times,  will  be  found  examples  of  the  litc- 

rature  of  very  different  periods  in  our  liistory.     Some,  as  there 

in  Md?nt     is  abimdant  evidence  to  prove,  possess  a  degree  of  antiquity 

i!  s^ti^a!^^^^U  remarkable,  indeed,    when   compared  with   the   similar 

,i  trick.  records  of  other  countries  of  modem  Europe.     Others  again 

■  have  been  compiled  within  still  recent  times.     Those  MSS. 

which  we  now  possess  belonging  to  the  earliest  periods  are 

J  themselves,  we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  either  in  great  part 

or  in  the  whole,  but  transcripts  of  still  more  ancient  works. 

At  what  period  in  Irish  history  written  records  began  to  be 

kept  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine  at  present  with  pre- 

[  cision.     However,  the  national  traditions  assign  a  very  remote 

♦j  antiquity  and  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  to  the  civilization  of 

our  pagan  ancestors.     [See  Appendix  No.  II.] 

Without  granting  to  such  traditions  a  greater  deOTee   of 
1  credibiUty  than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to,  it  must,  I  think, 

I  be  admitted  that  the  inmiense  quantity  of  historical,  legendar}'-, 

and  genealogical  matter  relating  to  the  pagan  age  of  ancient 
^  Erinn,  and  which  we  can  trace  to  the  very  oldest  written  docu- 

Ij  ments  of  which  we  yet  retain  any  account,  could  only  have  been 

I  transmitted  to  our  times  by  some  form  of  written  record. 

I  Passing  over  those  earher  periods,  however,  for  the  present, 

J  and  first  directing  our  inquines  to  an  era  in  our  history  of 

which  we  possess  copious  records  (though  one  already  far  re- 
moved from  modem  times),  it  may  be  found  most  convenient 
that  I  should  ask  your  attention  at  the  opening  of  this  course 
of  Lectures  to  the  probable  state  of  learning  in  Erinn  about  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Saint  Patrick. 
^  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  MSS.  relating  to  this 
period  (the  authority  and  credibility  of  which  will  be  fully 
proved  to  you),  to  show  that  Saint  Patrick  found  on  his  coming 
to  Erinn  a  regularly  defined  system  of  law  and  policy,  and  a 
fixed  classification  of  the  people  according  to  various  grades 
and  ranks,  under  the  sway  of  a  single  monarch,  presiding  over 
certain  subordinate  provincial  kings. 

We  find  mention  likewise  of  books  in  the  possession  of  the 
Druids  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick ;  and  it  is  repeatedly 
stated  (in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  the  saint)  that  he  placed 
primers  or  lessons  in  the  Latin  language  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  take  into  his  ministry. 

We  have  also  several  remarkable  examples  of  the  literary 
eminence  which  was  rapidly  attained  by  many  of  his  disciples, 
amongst  whom  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  Benhi,  or 
Benignus ;  Mochoe ;  and  Fiacc,  of  SlebhtSj  or  Sletty.     This  last 
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is  the  author  of  a  biographical  poem  on  the  Life  of  the  Apostle    lect.  i. 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  a  most  ancient  copy  of  which  still  ^^^^^^^^j^^ 
exists,  and  which  bears  mtemal  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  loss  of  the 
perfection  in  the  language  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  com-  ttoglf'  ^^ 
posed.     And  it  is  unquestionably  in  all  respects  a  genuine  and 
native  production,  quite  untinctured  with  the  Latin  or  any  other 
foreign  contemporary  style  or  idiom. 

There  are  besides  many  other  valuable  poems  and  other  com- 
positions referable  to  this  period  which  possess  much  of  the 
same  excellence,  though  not  all  of  equal  ability :  and  among 
these  are  even  a  few  still  extant,  attributed,  and  with  much 
probability,  to  Dubihach  (now  pronounced  "  Diivach",  and  in 
the  old  Norse  sagas  spelt  Dufthahr)^  Ua  Lugair,  chief  poet  of  the 
monarch  io^^AaiVg  (pron :  nearly  as  "Layry"),  who  was  uncle, 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  preceptor  of  the  Fiacc  just  mentioned.^*'^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that,  in  dealing  with  these  early 
periods  of  Irish  history,  the  inquirer  of  the  present  day  has  to 
contend  with  difficulties  of  a  more  than  ordinary  kind.  Our 
isolated  position  prevented  the  contemporary  chroniclers  of  other 
countries  from  giving  to  the  affairs  of  ancient  Erinn  anything 
more  than  a  passing  notice ;  while  many  causes  have  combined 
to  deprive  us  of  much  of  the  light  which  the  works  of  our  own 
annalists  would  have  thrown  on  the  passing  events  of  their  day 
in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  causes  was  the  destruction  and  \ 
mutilation  of  so  many  ancient  writings  during  the  Danish  occu- 
pation of  Erinn;  for  we  have  it  on  trustworthy  record,  that 
those  hardy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  made  it  a  special 
part  of  their  savage  warfare  to  tear,  bum,  and  drown  (as  it  is 
expressed)  all  books  and  records  that  came  to  their  hands,  in 
the  sacking  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  plundering  of 
the  habitations  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles.  And  that  they  des- 
troyed them,  and  did  not  take  them  away,  as  some  have  thought 
(contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  records),  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that'  not  a  fragment  of  any  such  manuscripts  has  as  yet 
been  foimd  among  the  collections  of  ancient  records  in  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  or  any  of  the  other  great  northern  reposi- 
tories of  antiquities  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Another,  and,  we  may  believe,  the  chief  cause,  was  the  oc- 

f«5  It  has  been  thought  proper  to  ^insert  in  the  Appendix  (No.  Ill/)  the  text 
(with  translation)  of  three  of  these  curious  poems,  as  specimens  of  the  style 
and  composition  of  so  very  early  a  writer.  They  are  all  on  the  subject  of  the 
battles  and  triumphs  of  King  Crimthan,  son  of  Enna  Ceinnselach  (King  of 
Leinster  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  t.e.,  the  fifth  century),  and  on  those  of  Enna 
himself. 
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LEcrr.  I.    currence  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  so  soon  after  the  expul- 
Neffiect  of     ^^^^  ^^  ^®  Dancs,  and  the  sinister  results  which  it  produced 
the  language  upon  the  literary  as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
dem  uLS°  country.      The  protracted  conflicts  between  the  natives  and 
their  invaders  were  fatal  not  only  to  the  vigorous  resumption  of 
the  study  of  our  language,  but  also  to  the  very  existence  of  a 
great  part  of  our  ancient  literature.     The  old  practice  of  repro- 
ducing our  ancient  books,  and  adding  to  them  a  record  of  such 
events  as  had  occurred  from  the  period  of  their  first  compila- 
tion, as  well  as  the  composition  of  new  and  independent  works, 
was  almost  altogether  suspended.  And  thus  our  national  litera- 
ture received  a  fatal  check  at  the  most  important  period  of  its 
development,  and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was  be- 
ginning to  expand  under  the  influence  of  new  impulses. 
->      Again,  the  discovery  of  printing  at  a  subsequent  period  made 
works  in  other  languages  so  much  more  easy  of  access  than 
those  transcribed  by  hand  in  the  Irish  tongue,  that  this  also 
may  have  contributed  to  the  farther  neglect  of  native  composi- 
tions. 

Aided  by  the  new  political  rule  imder  which  the  coimtry, 
after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance,  was  at  length  brought,  these 
and  similar  influences  banished,  at  last,  almost  the  possibility  of 
cultivating  the  Gaedhlic  literature  and  learning.  The  long- 
continuing  insecurity  of  life  and  property  drove  out  the  native 
chiefs  and  gentry,  or  gradually  changed  their  minds  and  feel- 
ings— the  class  which  had  ever  before  supplied  liberal  patrons 
of  the  national  literature. 

Not  only  were  the  old  Irish  nobility,  gentry,  and  people  in 
general,  lovers  of  their  native  language  and  literature,  and 
patrons  of  literary  men,  but  even  the  great  Anglo-Norman 
nobles  themselves  who  effected  a  permanent  settlement  among 
us,  appear  from  the  first  to  have  adopted  what  doubtless  must 
have  seemed  to  them  the  better  manners,  customs,  language, 
and  literature  of  the  natives ;  and  not  only  did  they  munificently 
patronize  their  professors,  but  became  themselves  proficients  in 
these  studies ;  so  that  the  Geraldines,  the  Butlers,  the  Burkes, 
the  Keatings,  and  others,  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  in  the 
Gaedhlic,  and  stored  their  libraries  with  choice  and  expensive 
volumes  in  that  language ;  and  they  were  reproached  by  their 
own  compatriots  with  having  become  "  ipsis  Hibemis  Hiber- 
niores", — "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves".  So  great 
indeed  was  tlie  value  in  those  days  set  on  literary  and  historical 
documents  by  chiefs  and  princes,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  a  much-prized  MS.  was  the  stipulated  ransom  of 
a  captive  noble,  and  became  the  object  of  a  tedious  warfare ; 


J. 
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and  this  state  of  things  continued  to  exist  for  several  centuries,   lbct.  i. 
even  after  the  whole  framework  of  Irish  society  was  shaken  to  j^^^^^^^^^ 
pieces  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Danes,  the  Norsemen,  encouraged 
and  the  Anglo-Normans,  followed  by  the  Elizabethan,  Crom-  chieftainil^" 
wellian,  and  Williamite  wars  and  confiscations,  and  accQmpanied  Jf'^^hit?  na- 
by  the  ever-increasing  dissensions  of  the  native  princes  among  tionai  inde- 
themselves,  disunited  as  they  were  ever  after  the  fall  of  the  ^^  *"^" 
supreme  monarchy  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

With  the  dispersion  of  the  native  chiefs,  not  a  few  of  the  great 
books  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  time  were  altogether  lost 
to  us ;  many  followed  the  exiled  fortunes  of  their  owners ;  and 
not  a  few  were  placed  in  inaccessible  security  at  home.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  after  the  termination  of  the  great  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  so  few  and  inaccessible  were  the  exam- 
ples of  the  old  Gaedhlic  literature,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its 
piuity. 

With  such  various  causes,  active  and  long-continued,  in  ope- 
ration to  efiect  its  destruction,  there  is  reason  for  wonder  that 
we  should  still  be  in  possession  of  any  fragments  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  our  country,  however  extensive  it  may  once  have 
been.  And  that  it  was  extensive,  and  comprehended  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — justifying  the  expressions  of  the  old  writers 
who  spoke  of  "  the  hosts  of  the  books  of  Erinn" — ^may  be  judged 
from  those  which  have  survived  the  destructive  ravages  of  in- 
vasion, the  accidents  of  time,  and  the  other  causes  just  enume- 
rated. When  we  come  to  inquire  concerning  the  fragments 
which  exist  in  England  and  elsewhere,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
still  of  ve^  large  extent ;  and  if  we  judge  the  value  and  pro- 
portions of  the  original  literature  of  our  Gaedhlic  ancestors,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  by  what  remains  of  it,  we  may  be  justly  ex- 
cused the  indulgence  of  no  small  feeling  of  national  pride. 

Amongst  the  collections  of  Irish  MSS.  now  accessible,  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  can  be  shown  to  possess  a  high  degree 
of  antiquity ;  and  not  only  do  they  in  many  instances  exmbit 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  compiled  firom  still  more  ancient 
docimaents,  but  this  is  distinctly  so  stated  in  reference  to  several 
of  the  most  valuable  tracts  contained  in  them. 

We  also  find  numerous  references  to  books,  of  which  we  now 
imfortunately  possess  no  copies ;  and  these  invaluable  records,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Of  the  works  the 
originals  of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  with  whose 
contents  we  are  made  more  or  less  familiar  by  references,  cita- 
tions, or  transcripts  in  still  existing  MSS.,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  you  a  brief  general  outline ;  reserving  for  another  lecture 


LECT.  I. 
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the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  they  treat  of, 

their  historic  value,  and  the  place  which  they  arc  tjntitlcd  U> 
occupy  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  ancient  Uterature, 

Of  the  I.  The  first  ancient  book  that  I  shall  mention  is  one  to  which 

I  have  found  but  one  or  two  references,  and  which  I  must  in- 
troduce by  a  rather  circuitous  train  of  evidence. 

In  the  time  of  Senchan  (pron.  "  Shencan"),  tlien  Chief  Poet 
of  Erinn,  and  of  Saint  Ciaran  (pronounced  in  English  zs  if 
written  *'Kieran"),  of  Cluain  mic  Nois,  or  Clonmacnoisej — that 
is  about  A.D.  580, — Senchan  is  stated  to  have  culled  a  meeting 
of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  Erinn,  to  discover  if  any  of 
them  remembered  the  entire  of  the  ancient  Tak'  of  tlic  Tain  ho 
Chuailgne,  or  the  Cattle  Spoil  or  Cattle  plimder  of  Cuail^e,^'* 
a  romantic  tale  foimded  upon  an  occurrence  which  is  reierted 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Cliristian  Era. 

The  assembled  poets  all  answered  that  they  remembered  but 
fragments  of  the  Tale ;  whereupon  Senchan  coraimssioncd  two 
of  nis  own  pupils  to  travel  into  the  country  of  Letha  to  Icam 
the  Tale  of  the  Tain,  which  the  Saoi,  or  Profes^sor,  had  tahtn  to 
the  East  after  the  Cuilmenn  [or  the  great  book  written  on 
Skins]. 

The  passage  is  as  follows  (see  original  in  Appexdix»  No.  IV.) : 
**  The  Filis  of  Erinn  were  now  called  together  by  Senchan 
TorpUst^  to  know  if  they  remembered  the  Tdln  hd  Chuailpni 
in  full ;  and  they  said  that  they  knew  of  it  but  fragments  only. 
€enchan  then  spoke  to  his  piipils  to  know  which  of  them 
would  go  into  the  countries  of  Letha  to  learn  tlie  Tiiiti^  which 
the  Sai  had  taken  'eastwards'  after  the  Cuilmenn.  Emine^ 
the  grandson  of  Ninine,  and  Muirgen,  Senchan 's  own  son,  set 
out  to  go  to  the  East".  [Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18.  T.C.D.), 
fol.  183,  a.] 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a  vague  reference,  but  it  is  ?iiiEcicnt 
to  show  that  in  Senchan's  time  there  was  at  least  a  tradition 
that  some  such  book  had  existed,  and  had  been  carried  into 
Letha,  the  name  by  which  Italy  in  general,  and  particiilarly 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Rome  is  situated,  was  designated  by 
ancient  Irish  writers.  Now  the  carrying  awaj^  of  this  book  is 
a  circumstance  which  may  possibly  have  occuiTcd  during  or 
shortly  subsequent  to  St.  Patrick's  time.  And  so,  fintling  this 
reference  in  a  MS.  of  such  authority  as  the  Book  of  Lemster 
(a  well-known  and  most  valuable  compilation  of  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century),  I  could  not  pass  it  over  here. 

<7)  cuAitgne  (Cuailgno),  a  di8trict  now  called  Cooley,  in  the  modem  county  of 
Louth. 
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I  remember  but  one  other  reference  to  a  Book  known  by  the    lect.  i. 
name  of  Cuilmennr^it  occurs  in  the  "  Brehon  Laws",  and  m  an  ^^^^ 
ancient  Irish  Law  Glossary,  compiled  by  the  learned  Duhhal-  saltaib  of 
tach  Mac  Firhisigh  (Duald  Mac  Firbis),  and  preserved  in  the   ^^^ 
Library  of  T.C.D.  (classed  H.  5. 30.)j  in  which  the  Seven  Orders 
(or  degrees)  of  "  Wisdom"  are  distinguished   and  explained. 
(Wisdom,  I  should  tell  you,  here  technically  signifies  history 
and  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  the  whole  range  of 
what  we  should  now  call  a  collegiate  education.)    It  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  Dniimcli^®'  is  a  man  who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  Book,  which  is  called  Cuilmenn,  to  the 
smallest  Book,  which  is  called  *  Ten  Words'  \I)eich  m-Breithir, 
that  is  *  the  Ten  Commandments' ;  a  name  given  to  the  Penta- 
teuch], in  which  is  well  arranged  the  good  testament  which 
God  made  unto  Moses". — [See  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

The  Cuilmenn  here  spoken  of  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
Books  of  Moses,  as  if  it  were  a  repertory  of  history  or  other 
matter  concerning  events  entirely  apart  from  those  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

n.  The  next  ancient  record  which  we  shall  consider  is  one 
about  the  authenticity  of  which  much  doubt  and  uncertainty 
have  existed  in  modem  times ;  I  allude  to  the  Salt  air  of  Tar  a, 
the  composition  of  which  is  referred  to  the  third  century. 

The  oldest  reference  to  this  book  that  I  have  met  with  is  to 
be  foimd  in  a  poem  on  the  map  or  site  of  ancient  Tara,  written 
by  a  very  distinguished  scholar,  Cuan  O'Lochain,  a  native  of 
Westmeath,  who  died  in  the  year  1024.  The  oldest  copy  of 
O'Lochain's  verses  that  I  have  seen  is  preserved  in  the  ancient 
and  very  curious  topographical  tract  so  well  known  as  the 
Dinnsenchas  (pron:  nearly  "Dinnshanacus"),  of  which  several 
ancient  MS.  editions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
one  from  which  I  am  about  to  quote  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  a  magnificent  volume  compiled  in  the  year  1391, 
and  now  deposited  among  the  rich  treasures   of  the   Royal 

(9)  'OftiinicU,  i.e^  he  who  has  (or  knows)  the  top -ridge  (or  highest  range) 
of  learning ;  a  word  compounded  of  ■oiMiini,  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  or  the  back 
of  a  person,  or  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  a  house ;  and  cU,  a  form  of  cteit, 
the  column,  or  tree,  which  in  ancient  times  supported  the  house ;  and  the  man 
who  was  a  ■opuiincu  was  supposed  to  have  climbed  up  the  pillar  or  tree  of 
learning  to  its  very  ridge  or  top,  and  was  thus  qualified  to  be  a  |:ei\tei5inn — 
a  Professor,  or  man  qualified  to  teach  or  superintend  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
course  of  a  college  education.  [The  entire  passage,  in  which  the  "  Seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom''  are  separately  ex^ilained,  will  be  found,  with  translation, 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.] 
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LECT.  I.  Irish  Academy.  Tlie  following  extract  (the  original  of  which 
~  ""  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.)  from  the  opening  of 
Poem  on" '  O'Lochain  s  most  valuable  poem  contains  somewhat  more  than 
^*'^*'  an  allusion  to  the  Saltair  of  Tara : — 

Temair,^*'  choicest  of  hills, 

For  [possession  of]  which  Erinn  is  now  devastated, 

The  noble  city  of  Connac  Son  of  Art, 

Who  was  the  son  of  great  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles : 

Connac,  the  prudent  and  good. 

Was  a  sage,  &Jile  (or  poet),  a  prince: 

Was  a  righteous  judge  of  the  Fcne-men,^**** 

Was  a  good  friend  and  companion. 

Cormac  gained  fifty  battles : 

He  compiled  the  Saltair  of  Temur. 

In  that  Saltair  is  contained 

The  best  summary  of  history ; 

It  is  that  Saltair  which  assigns 

Seven  chief  kings  to  Erinn  of  harbours ; 

They  consisted  of  the  five  kings  of  the  provinces, — 

The  monarch  of  Erinn  and  his  Deputy. 

In  it  are  (written)  on  either  side. 

What  each  provincial  king  is  entitled  to. 

What  the  king  of  Temur  m  the  east  is  entitled  to, 

From  the  king  of  each  great  musical  province. 

The  synchronisms  and  chronology  of  all. 

The  kings,  with  each  other  [one  with  another]  all ; 

The  boundaries  of  each  brave  province,^**^ 

From  a  cantred  up  to  a  great  cliieftaincy. 

This  important  poem,  which  consists  altogether  of  thirty-two 
quatrains,  has  been  given  (from  the  MS.  H.  3.  3  in  the  Library 

<9>remAip,  t.e.  CeAtriiii^,  is  the  nominative :  reAt^ii\A6,  the  genitive,  which  is 
pronounced  very  nearly  Tdra,  as  the  place  is  now  called  in  English.  This 
celebrated  hill  is  situated  in  the  present  county  of  Meath,  but  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Dublin.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn 
are  still  visible  upon  it.  ( See  the  admirable  Memoir  upon  these  remains  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Petrie  in  the  eighteenth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  in  which  a  detailed  map  of  the  ruins  is  given.)  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  poem  was  wTittenin  the  year  1001,  when  Brian  Boroimhe 
showerl  the  first  symptoms  of  a  design  to  dethrone  King  Maelseachlainn  or 
Malachy. 

(10)  "  Fene-men". — ^Tliese  were  the  farmers;  and  what  is  meant  therefore  is 
that  Cormac  was  a  righteous  Judge  of  the  **  Agraria  Lex"  of  the  Gaels. 

o>)This  line  has  been  translated  '* The  boundaries  of  each  province  ^owi 
the  hill^';  but  after  much  consideration  I  have  clearly  come  to  th«  conclusion 
that  the  word  in  the  original  is  intended  for  fo-c^uAiJ,  or  |:o-<i|vuAi*6,  brave^ 
valiant,  hardy^  and  not  |'o  6f  uai6,  from  the  hill. 
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of  Trinity  College),  with  an  English  translation,  by  our  dis-    lect.  i. 
tinguished  countryman,  Doctor  Petrie,*in  his  valuable  Memoir  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
of  Temair,  or  Tara,  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  of  "Saitair". 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  143. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  [at  fol.  145,  a.  a.],  and  the  YeilowBook  of  Lecan,  in 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  [classed  H.  2.  16.]  at  col.  889, 
both  contain  a  (jprious  article  on  the  excellence  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  as  a  king,  a  judge,  and  a  warrior,  from  which  I  may 
extract  here  the  following  passage  as  also  referring  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tara  [see  Appendix,  No.  VII.]  : — 

"  A  noble  work  was  performed  by  Cormac  at  that  time, 
namely,  the  compilation  of  Cormac's  Saltair,  which  was  com- 
posed by  him  and  the  Seanchaidhe,  [or  Historians]  of  Erinn, 
mcluding  Fintan,  Son  of  Bochra,  and  Fithil,  the  poet  and 
judge  [both  distinguished  for  ancient  lore].  And  their  syn- 
chronisms and  genealogies,  the  succession  of  their  kings  and 
monarchs,  their  battles,  their  contests,  and  their  antiquities, 
from  the  world  s  beginning  down  to  that  time,  were  written ; 
and  this  is  the  Saltair  oi  Temair,  which  is  the  origin  and 
foimtain  of  the  Historians  of  Erinn  from  that  period  down  to 
this  time.  This  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Uachong- 
bhair. 

Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Saltair  or  Psalter  of  Tara 
(Transact.  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  45),  observes  that  "  the  very 
title  given  to  this  work  is  sufficient  to  excite  well-founded  sus- 
picion of  its  antiquity".  His  meaning  evidently  is,  that  the 
title  of  Saltair  appears  clearly  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  selected  as  the 
title  of  his  work  by  a  heathen  author. 

We  do  not,  however,  anjrwhere  read  that  the  name  of 
Psalter  or  Saltair,  was  given  to  this  work  by  its  compiler.  We 
know  that  in  later  times  the  celebrated  King-Bishop  Cormac 
Mac  Cullinan  gave  the  same  name  of  Saltair  to  the  great  simi- 
lar collection  made  by  him  about  the  close  of  the  mnth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century.  Did  he  call  his  compilation,  or 
was  it  called  by  others,  after  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  compiled  by 
the  older  Cormac  in  the  third  century  ?  Or  even  if  we  suppose 
the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  to  have  originated  with  the 
Christian  Cormac,  the  same  name  may  have  been  afterwards 
given  to  the  older  work,  from  the  similar  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  from  its  having  been  compiled  by  another  Cormac. 
If  the  one  was  worthy  of  being  named  Psalter  of  Cashel,  as 
having  been  compilea  at  the  command  of  a  King  of  Cashel, 
the  omer  was  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Psalter  of  Tara, 
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LECT.  I.  having  been  compiled  by  a  King  of  Tara.  There  was  time 
in-  Petri  enough  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  time 
on  the  we  first  find  it  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Sahair  and  Psalter 
of  Tara,  to  give  full  currency  to  the  title ;  and  this  supposition 
may,  in  part,  perhaps,  furnish  an  answer  to  another  of  Dr. 
Petrie's  difficulties,  via.,  that  tliis  book  has  not  been  quoted, 
nor  any  extract  from  it  given,  in  any  of  our  antient  Irish  au- 
thorities, although  the  Sahair  of  Cashel  is  frequently  cited  by 
them.  Perhaps  they  have  quoted  it,  altliough  under  other 
names,  not  yet  ascertained  by  us  to  be  identical  with  it,  the 
name  of  Saltair  of  Tara  not  having  been  in  their  time  univer- 
sally adopted  as  applicable  to  it.  But  a  better  answer  to  the 
difficulty  is  probably  to  be  found  In  the  fact,  that  the  Saltair  of 
Tara  had  perished  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
consequently  was  inaccessible  to  tlie  compilers  of  tlie  Books  of 
Ballymote,  Lecan,  Hy  Many,  etc.  For  in  tlie  passage  just 
[  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  its  contents  are  described 

j  on  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail;  whilst  Cuan 

;  O'Lochain,  writing  three  centuries  before,  speaks  of  it  (and 

I  tinder  the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara)  as  being  in  his  time  extant. 

It  follows,  then,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  whether 
or  not  the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  was  originally  given  to 
this  compilation,  such  a  compilation  existed,  and  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  in  existence,  under 
I  the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  believed  to  have  been  collected 

U  under  the  patronage  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  who  died  in  the 

!^  year  266. 

[  Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  "  Saltair",  I  cannot  but 

observe,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keating  also,  a  most  learned  Gaedhlic 
scholar,  gives  an  explanation  of  the  word  quite  in  consonance 
with  the  preceding  remarks.  In  the  Preface  to  his  History  of 
Ireland  he  tells  us  that  History  in  ancient  times  was  all  written 
in  verse,  for  its  better  security,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of 
committing  it  to  memory ;  and  he  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tara  in  the  followmg  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
VIII.]:— 

"And  it  is  because  of  its  having  been  written  in  poetic 
metre,  that  the  chief  book  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
Ollamh  of  the  King  of  Erinn,  was  called  the  '  Saltair  of  Temair'; 
and  the  Chronicle  of  holy  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  '  Saltair  of 
Cashel';  and  the  Chronicle  of  Aengus  CeilS  DS  [or  the 
**  Culdee''],  '  Saltair-na-Rann  [that  is,  "  Saltair  of  the  Poems, 
or  Verses"] ;  because  a  Salm  [Psalm]  and  a  Poem  are  the 
same,  and  therefore  a  Salteriuin  and  a  Duanairi  [book  of 
poems]  are  the  same". 
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III.  Of  the  next  in  order  of  the  lost  books,  the  Book  of    lbct.  t. 
THE  Vachonobhail  (proni  "ooa  cong-wall"),  ahnost  nothing  is  Qft^^ 
known  beyond  the  bare  name.      The  passage  just  quoted  from  ^**choko 
the  Book  of  Ballymote  and  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  bhail. 
was  copied  into  those  MSS.  from  the  lost  book  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  entry ;  but  what  was  the  age  of  the  book  at  that 

time  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  The  O'Clerys,  how- 
ever, mention  that  they  had  access  to  it  when  compihng  their 
Book  of  the  Invasions  of  Erinn,  that  is  in  the  year  1630  or 
1631.  And  Keating,  in  the  Second  Book  of  his  History, 
mentions  the  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail  among  the  very  ancient 
books  or  transcripts  of  very  ancient  books  which  were  still 
extant  in  his  own  time,  and  of  which  he  had  made  use.  It  was 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  Book  of  Lcinster,  and  kept  at  Kil- 
dare  in  1626. 

IV.  The  next  book  of  considerable  antiquity  that  we  find  c[/^RoiiiL 
reference  to  is  that  called  the   Ciif  Droma  Snechta^  or  Cin  suechta. 
of  Drom  Snechta.      The  word  Cin  (pron :  in  Engl.  "  Kin") 

is  explained  in  our  ancient  Glossaries  as  signifying  a  stave 
of  five  sheets  of  vellum:  and  the  name  of  this  book  would 
siffnify,  therefore,  the  Vellum-stave  Book  of  Drom  Snechta. 
The  words  Drom  Snechta  signify  the  snow-capped  hill,  or 
mountain  ridge,  and  it  is  beueved  to  have  been  the  name 
of  a  moimtain  situated  in  the  present  county  of  Monaghan. 

The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote [fol.  12  a.]  in  support  of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  ante- 
diluvian occupation  of  Erinn  by  the  Lady  Banbha,  who  is 
however  in  other  Books  called  Ceaair  (pron:  "Kesar").  There 
are  also  two  references  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  The  first 
of  these  [fol.  271  b.]  is  in  the  same  words  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote : "  From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  [taken] 
this  little  [bit]  as  far  as  Cesair". — [See  Appendix,  No.  IX.J 
The  second  is  [fol.  77  b.,  col.  2]  where  the  writer  says  in  sum- 
ming up  the  genealogies  of  some  of  the  families  of  Connacht, 
that  he  compiled  them  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gaedhil: — 

"  We  have  collected  now  this  genealogy  of  the  Ui-Diarmada 
out  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gaedhil,  and  out  of  Cormac's  Saltair 
at  Cashel,  and  out  of  the  Book  of  Dundaleathghlas  [Down- 
patrick],  and  out  of  the  Books  of  Flann  Mainistrech  [Flann  of 
Monasterboice],  and  out  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  out 
of  the  annals  and  historical  books  [of  Erinn],  until  we  have 
brought  it  jJl  together  here^. — [See  Appendix,  No.  X.] 

The  same  valuable  book  quotes  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta 
again  by  direct  transcript  [at  folio  123  a.],  where  it  gives,  first, 
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LECT.  I.    the  genealogies  of  the  chieftains  of  the  ancient  Rudrician  rac^ 

Emin  th      ^^  Ulster,  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  they  are  found  in 

writer  of  the  othcT  books  of  the  sumc  and  of  a  previous  period ;  and  it  then 

SneSiZ"'^    gives  a  different  version,  saying: — "  The  Cin  of  Drom  Snecht^ 

says  that  it  is  (as  follows)  it  ouglit  to  be". — [See  Appendix, 

No.  XL]     This  has  reference  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irian  race 

of  Ulster,  and  immediately  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Knight  of 

the  Craebh  Ruadh,  or  Royal  Branch,  Conall  Ceamach.^'*' 

A  short  account  of  the  Destruction  of  Bruiqhean  Da  Derga 
(The  Court  of  Da  Derga),  and  the  death  of  the  monarch  Co- 
naire  Mor,  is  quoted  from  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  in  Leahhar 
na  h-Uidhre,iol.  67  a.;  and  again,  the  Account  of  the  birth  of 
Cuchulainn,  at  fol.  80  b.  from  the  same  book. 

Doctor  Keating,  in  his  History,  when  introducing  the  Mile- 
sian colonists,  gives  their  descent  from  Magog,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  on  the  authority  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  which, 
he  states,  was  compiled  before  Saint  Patrick's  mission  to  Erinn. 
His  words  are :  "  We  will  set  down  here  the  branching  off  of 
the  race  of  Magog,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions  (of  Ire- 
land), which  was  called  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  it  was 
before  the  coming  of  (St.)  Patrick  to  Ireland  the  author  of 
that  book  existed". — [See  Appendix,  No.  XII.]  What  autho- 
rity Dr.  Keating  had  lor  this  statement  we  know  not,  as  unfor- 
tunately he  has  not  given  it;  and  the  only  reference  to  the 
author's  name  that  I  have  myself  ever  foimd  is  in  a  partially 
effaced  memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  This  memo- 
randum is  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  [fol.  230  b.], 
which  contains  genealogies  of  several  of  the  chieitain  lines  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

There  is  apparently  but  one  word — the  name  of  the  writer — 
illegible  at  the  beginning  of  this  memorandum ;  and  with  this 
word  provisionally  restored,  the  note  would  read  thus : — 

"  [Lrnfn,  son  of]  Duach  [that  is],  son  of  the  King  of  Con- 
naclit,  an  Ollamh,  and  a  prophet,  and  a  professor  in  history,  and 
a  professor  in  wisdom,  it  was  he  that  collected  the  Genea- 
logies and  Histories  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  one  book,  that  is, 
the  Cin  Droma  Snechta J^ — [See  Appendix,  No.  XIII.] 

The  Duach  here  referred  to  (who  was  probably  still  alive  at 
the  time  of  Saint  Patrick's  coming)  was  the  son  of  Brian,  son 
of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Muighmhedhoin^  who  died  A.D.  865. 
(This  Eochaidh  was  also  the  father  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Ho^;- 

(i2>  The  chiefs  whose  pedigrees  are  here  collecte<i  are  those  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  ancient  story  of  Deinlre  and  tlic  tragical  death  of  the  sons  of  Uis- 
neach,  of  which  the  Graelic  Society  of  Dublin  pubU^ihed  an  inaccurate  version 
in  the  year  IfeOS 
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tages,  who  was  the  father  of  LaegliairS,  the  Monarch  of  Erinn    lect.  i. 
at  the  time  when  Saint  Patrick  came  on  his  mission  in  the  year  ^^  ^^^ 
432).     Duach  had  two  sons — Eoghan  Srem,  who  succeeded  ted  in  the 
him  as  King  of  Connacht  and  Emfn.  Bter. 

A  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of  this  Duach  was 
King  of  Connacht,  and  a  Christian,  namely,  Duach  Tenffumha, 
or  Duach  the  sweet-tongued,  who  died,  according  to  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  499,  lea\'ing  an  only  son,  Senach, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  OTlahertys  of  West  Connacht. 

Now,  aa  there  are  but  two  of  the  name  of  Duach  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  line  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht  (of  whom  the  first 
was  a  pagan  and  the  second  a  Christian),  the  compiler  of  the 
Cin  01  Drom  Snechta  must  have  been  the  son  of  one  or  other ; 
and  as  the  tradition  concerning  the  book  is,  that  it  was  written 
before  Patrick's  time,  it  is  pretty  clear,  if  we  assume  this  tradi- 
tion to  be  correct,  that  the  son  of  Duach  Gralach  was  the  com- 
piler. Finally,  as  his  elder  son,  Eoghan  Srem,  succeeded  him  as 
king,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  his  younger  son,  Ernin, 
was  the  author  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta.  This  would  fairly 
enough  bear  out  the  statement  which  Keating  has  put  forward/**^ 

Dr.  Keating  makes  another  reference  to  the  Cin,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  schools  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Fcnius 
Parsaidh,  he  says : — 

"  Fenius  sets  up  schools  to  teach  the  several  languages,  on  the 
Plain  of  Seanar,  in  the  city  which  the  Cin  Droma  Sneachta  calls 
Eothona,  as  the  poet  says",  etc. — [See  Appendix,  No.  XV.] 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  ancient  book  called  the 
Leabhar  na  A-  Uidhre  (which  is  in  some  part  preserved  in  a 
M.S.  of  circa  a.d.  1100,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  contains  a  reference  to  the  Cin 
of  Drom  Snechta,  And  to  this  very  old  authority  may  be  added 
that  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  (at  fol.  149  b.)  occurs 
the  following  curious  passage : —  . 

**  From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  this  below.     Historians/ 
say  that  there  were  exiles  of  Hebrew  women  in  Erinn  at  tho 

(u)  While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press  (August^  1858),  I  took 
advantage  of  an  unusually  bright  day  to  m^e  another  careful  examination  of 
the  time-blackened  leaf  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  this  curious  entry 
appears.  I  have  this  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  make  out  perfectly 
all  the  words,  except  the  very  first — ^the  name  of  the  son  of  Duach  ;  and  this 
name  itself,  though  not  so  clear  as  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equally  unmistakeable.  To  my  eyes  it  is  certainly  epmti.  It  will  be 
observed,  on  reference  to  the  original  (m  the  Appendix),  that  there  is  no  word 
between  Ernin  and  Duach,  The  word  w-ac,  "  son",  which  should  have  been 
written  here,  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe.  The 
word  however  occurs  only  once,  that  is,  after  **  Duach".  The  sentence  reads 
literally:  "Ernin  [of]  Duach,  [that  is]  son  of  the  King  of  Connacht*',— Duach 


Moo. 
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LECT.  I.  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  had  been  driven  by  a  sea 
^  ^^^  tempest  into  the  ocean  by  the  Tirren  Sea.  They  were  in  Erinn 
skschas  before  the  sons  of  Milesius.  They  said,  however,  to  the  sons 
of  Milesius  [who  it  would  appear  pressed  marriage  on  them] 
that  they  preferred  their  own  country,  and  that  they  would  not 
abandon  it  without  receiving  dowry  for  alliance  with  them.  It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  it  is  the  men  that  purchase  wives 
in  Erinn  for  ever ;  whilst  it  is  the  husbands  that  are  purchased 
by  the  wives  throughout  the  world  besides". — [See  Appendix, 
No.  XVI.] 

This  short  extract  is  found  also  in  a  much  longer  and  very 
curious  article  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  [fol.  181  b.j,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  both  MSS.  followed  the  original  in  the 
Cin  of  Drom  Snechta. 

V.  The  next  ancient  written  work  that  we  find  ascribed  to 
this  early  period  is  the  Senchas  Mor  (pron:  "  Shanchus  m6r"), 
or  Great  Law-Compilation ;  which  was  made,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  in  the  year  439,  under  the  direction  of  nine 
emment  persons,  consisting  of  three  kings,  three  bishops,  and 
three  FiUs^  [see  ante^  note  (2)].  The  three  chief  personages 
engaged  in  this  great  work  were  Laeghairiy  the  Monarch  of 
Ennn ;  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Erinn ;  and  Ros,  the  Chief  Fili 
of  Erinn. 

A  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  work  has  come  down 
to  us  by  successive  transcriptions,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  account  of  this  work,  generally  prefixed  to  it,  and 
which  is  in  itself  of  great  antiquity,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
Ros,  the  poet,  that  placed  before  Saint  Patrick  the  arranged 
body  of  the  previously  existing  Laws  of  Erinn ;  that  the  Saint 
expunged  from  them  all  that  was  specially  antichristian  or 
otherwise  objectionable,  and  proposed  such  alterations  as  would 
make  them  harmonize  with  the  new  system  of  religion  and  morals 
which  he  had  brought  into  the  coimtry ;  that  these  alterations 
were  approved  of,  adopted,  and  embodied  in  the  ancient 
code ;  and  that  code  thus  amended  was  established  as  the  Na- 
tional Law  throughout  the  land. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  compilation  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  in  his  Memoir  on  Tara,  already  alluded  to ;  but  that  the 
professed  authors  of  it  could  possibly  have  been  brought  toge- 

haTing  been  the  King  of  Connacht.  In  the  Appendix  (No.  XIV.)  will  be 
found  the  pedigree  of  Dnach  Galach,  who  is  by  mistake  confounded  with  his 
descendant  Duach  Tengumha,  a  succeeding  King  of  Connacht,  in  the  note  (p) 
at  p.  161  of  Dr.  O'Donoyan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  under  the  year  491). 
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ther  at  the  time  of  its  reputed  compilation,  he  denies,  as  did    lect.  i. 
Dr.  Lanigan  before  him.     Every  year's  investigation  of  our  ^  ^^^ 
ancient  records,  however,  shows  more  and  more  tneir  veritable  Library  of 
character;    and  I  trust  that  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  cvtSS™** 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  which  Dr.  Petrie  is  a  member,  *"'y^' 
wiU  remove  the  excusable  scepticism  into  which  the  caution 
of  the  more  conscientious  school  of  critics  who  succeeded  the 
reckless  theorists  of  Vallancey's  time,  has  driven  them.  I  beHeve 
it  wiU  show  that  the  recorded  account  of  this  great  revision  of 
the  Body  of  the  Laws  of  Erinn  is  as  fully  entitled  to  confidence 
as  any  other  well-authenticated  fact  of  ancient  history. 

But  this  subject  (one  obviously  of  great  importance)  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  publication  by  the 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  this  great  monument  of  our  ancient 
civilization ;  so  that  you  will  understand  why  the  subject  cannot 
with  propriety  be  entered  into  further  here.  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  tne  antiquity  of  the  contents  of  the  Senchas  Mor  is 
concerned,  I  mav  only  observe  that  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  often 
quotes  passages  from  this  work  in  his  Glossary,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  written  not  later  than  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  a  private  collection  of  books, "  of 
all  the  sciences",  as  it  is  expressea,  given  in  a  note  to  the  Filiri^ 
or  metrical  Festology  of  Aengus  CeU  D6^  or  the  "  Culdee";  it 
is  to  this  effect:  Saant  Colum  Cille  having  paid  a  visit  to  Saint 
Longarad  of  Ossory,  requested  permission  to  examine  his 
books,  but  Longarad  having  refiised,  Colum  then  prayed  that 
his  friend  should  not  profit  much  by  his  refusal,  whereupon  the 
books  became  illegible  immediately  after  his  death ;  and  these 
books  were  in  existence  in  that  state  in  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal author,  whoever  he  was,  of  the  note  in  the  Filiri, 

The  passage  (for  the  original  of  which  see  Appendix,  No. 
XVII.)  IS  as  follows :  it  is  a  note  to  the  stanza  of  the  great  poem, 
for  September  3 ;  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  COLMAN  OF  DrOM-FERTA, 

Longarad,  a  shining  sun  ; 
Mac  Nisse  with  his  thousands. 
From  great  Condere'". 

[Note.] — "Longarad  the  white-legged,  o£  Magh  Tuathat,  in 
the  north  of  Ossory  (Osraighi) ;  i.«.,  m  Uihh  Foirchellain;  ie 
in  JUagh  Garad,  in  JDisert  Garad  particularly,  and  in  Cill 
Gahkra   in  Sliabh  Mairge^  in  Lis  J^ongarad.      The  *  white- 
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LECT  I.  legged',  i.e.,  from  great  white  hair  wliicli  was  on  his  legs ;  or  his 
Of  the  nook  ^^8^  ^^^  transparently  fair.  He  was  a  Suidh  (Doctor  or  Pro- 
of s.mochta-  fessor)  in  classics,  and  in  history,  and  in  judgment  (law),  and 
in  plilosophy  ^^Jilidecht],  [see  aiitej  note  (2)].  It  was  to  him 
Coium  Cille  went  on  a  visit;  and  he  concealed  his  books 
from  him;  and  Colimi  Cille  left  a  *word'  fof  imprecation] 
on  his  books,  i.e,,  *May  it  not  be  of  avail  after  thee',  said 
he,  *  that  for  which  thou  hast  shown  inhospitality'.  And  this 
is  what  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  books  exist  still,  and  no  man 
can  read  them.  Now,  when  Longarad  was  dead,  what  the 
learned  tell  us  is,  that  all  the  book-satchels  of  Erinn  dropped 
[from  their  racks]  on  that  night.  Or  they  were  the  satchels 
which  contained  the  books  of  sciences  [or,  professions]  which 
were  in  the  chamber  in  which  Colum  Cille  was,  that  fell.  And 
Colum  Cille  and  all  that  were  in  that  house  wondered,  and 
they  were  all  astounded  at  the  convulsions  of  the  books, 
upon  which  Colum  Cille  said :  *  Longarad ',  said  he,  *  in 
Ossory,  i.€.,  a  Sa^^*^  (Doctor)  in  every  science  [it  is  he]  that  has 
died  now'.  '  It  will  be  long  until  tliat  is  verified',  said  Baithin. 
'  May  your  successor  [for  ever]  be  suspected,  on  account  of 
this',  said  Colum  Cille ;  et  dixit  Colum  Cille : — 

Lon  is  dead  [Lon  is  dead]  f^^ 

To  cm  Garad  it  is  a  great  misfortune ; 

To  Erinn  with  its  countless  tribes ; 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools. 

Lon  has  died,  [Lon  has  died]  ; 

In  cm  Garad  great  the  misfortune ; 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools, 

To  the  Island  of  Erinn  beyond  her  boundaries". 

However  fabulous  this  legend  may  appear,  it  mil  suflSlce, 
at  all  events,  to  show  in  what  estimation  books  were  held 
in  the  time  of  the  scholiast  of  the  works  of  Aengus,  and  also 
the  prevalent  belief  in  his  time  in  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
literature  at  a  period  so  long  antecedent  to  his  own.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  books  were  so  old  at  the  time  of  this  writer 
as  to  be  illegible,  and  hence  the  legend  to  account  for  their 
condition. 

CK)  The  word  occurs  in  the  original  bo, — ^not  spelled  the  same  way  in  which  it 
appears  just  before,  probably  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

(•a)  In  {incient  poetry,  when  the  second  half  line  was  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
it  was  very  seldom  written,  though  it  was  always  well  understood  that  it  ought 
to  be  repeated.  And  in  fact  the  metre  would  not  be  complete  without  this 
repetition. 
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VI.  There  are  some  other  ancient  books  quoted  in  the  Annals    lect.  t. 
of  Ulster,  of  which  one  is  called  the  Book  of  Saint  Mochta,  0^^^^^^^^, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Saint  Patrick.   This  book  is  quoted  at  a.d.  of  cuawa, 
527,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  book  of  general  An-  SiLBmn!!" 
nak,  or  a  Sacred  Biograplnr. 

We  also  find  mention  of  the  Book  of  Cuana  and  the  Book 
of  Duhh  da  leithe. 

VII.  The  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Guana's  Book  of  Annals,  is 
quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  the  year 
468,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  down  to  610.  The  death  of 
a  person  named  Cuana,  a  scribe  of  Tredit  (now  Trevit,  in 
Meath),  is  recorded  in  the  same  Annals  (of  Ulster),  at  the  year 
738,  after  which  year  no  quotation  from  Cuana's  Book  occurs  in 
these  Annals ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Cuana  was  the 
compiler  of  the  work  known  as  the  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Cuanach. 

Vni.  The  same  Annals  of  Ulster  quote,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  Book  of  Dubedaleithe^  at  the  years  962  and  1021, 
but  not  after.  There  were  two  persons  of  this  name :  one  of 
them  an  Abbot,  and  the  other  a  Bishop  (of  Armagh) ;  th^ 
former  from  the  year  i)u5  to  the  year  998,  and  the  latter  from 
1049  to  1064 ;  so  that  the  latter  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Dubhdaleithd* 

IX.  Next  after  these,  because  of  the  certainty  of  its  author  s  J/j^of^^'' 
time,  I  would  class  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  compiled  by  the  cashkl 
learned  and  venerable  CormacMacCullinan,  King  of  Munster 
and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  903. 

At  what  time  this  book  was  lost  we  have  no  precise  know- 
ledge; but  that  it  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  in  the 
year  1454,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  Oxford  (Laud,  610),  a  copy  of  such  portions  of  it  as 
could  be  decipherea  at  that  time,  made  by  Sedarij  or  Shane, 
O'Clery  for  Mac  Richard  Butler.  From  the  contents  of  this  copy, 
and  from  the  frequent  references  to  the  original,  for  history  and 
genealoffies  found  in  the  Books  of  Balljrmote,  Lecan,  and  others, 
it  must  have  been  a  historical  and  genealogical  compilation  of 
large  size  and  great  diversity. 

If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  ancient  compila- 
tion, so  well  known  as  Cormac's  Glossary,  was  compiled  from  the 
interlined  gloss  to  the  Saltair,  we  may  well  feel  that  its  loss  is 
the  greatest  we  have  suffered,  so  numerous  are  the  references 
and  citations  of  history,  law,  romance,  druidism,  mythology, 
and  other  subjects  in  which  this  Glossary  abounds.     It  is  be- 

2b 
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LECT.  I.  sides  invaluable  in  the  study  of  Gaedhlic  comparative  philo- 
logy,  as  the  author  traces  a  great  many  of  the  words  either  by 
lost  books,  derivation  from,  or  comparison  with,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  British,  and,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Northmantic 
language;  and  it  contains  at  least  one  Pictish  word  \_Cartaii], — 
almost  the  only  word  of  the  Pictish  language  that  we  possess. 
There  is  a  small  fragment  of  this  Glossary  remaining  in  the  an- 
cient  Book  of  Leinster  (which  is  as  old  as  the  year  1150),  and  a 
perfect  copy  made  about  the  year  1400  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  besides  two  fragments  of  it  in  O'Clery's  copy 
of  the  Saltair  already  mentioned,  the  voliune  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford  (Laud,  610). 

Besides  the  several  books  enumerated  above,  and  the  pro- 
bable dates  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  fix,  we  find  in 
several  existing  MSS.  reference  to  many  other  lost  books, 
whose  exact  ages  and  the  relative  order  of  time  in  which  they 
were  composed  are  quite  uncertain.  But  the  references  to 
them  are  so  numerous,  and  occur  in  MSS.  of  such  different 
dates,  that  we  may  readily  believe  them  to  have  embraced  a 
tolerably  extensive  period  m  our  history ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  connected  the  most  ancient  periods  with  those 
which  we  find  so  well  illustrated  in  the  oldest  manuscript  re- 
cords which  have  come  down  to  us. 

I  do  not  profess  to  give  here  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  books  mentioned  in  our  records,  and  of  which  we  have  now 
no  further  knowledge,  but  the  following  list  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  names  of  those  which  are  most  frequently  referred  to. 

Li  the  first  place  must  be  enumerated  again  the  Cuilmenn; 
the  Saltair  of  Tara;  The  Cin  Drama  Snechta;  the  Book  of 
St.  Mochta;  the  Book  of  Cuana;  the  Book  of  Dubhdaleithe; 
and  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Besides  these  we  find  mention  of 
the  Leahhar  buidhe  SldinCy  or  Yellow  Book  of  Slane ;  the  ori- 
ginal Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre;  the  Books  of  Eochaidh  O'Flanna- 
gain;  a  certain  book  known  as  the  Book  eaten  by  the  poor 
people  in  the  desert;  the  Book  of  Inis  an  Duin;  the  Sliort 
Book  of  Saint  Buithe's  Monastery  (or  Monasterbolce) ;  the 
Books  of  Flann,  of  the  same  Monastery ;  the  Book  of  Flann 
of  Dungeimhin  (Dungiven,  Co.  Derry) ;  the  Book  of  Dun  da 
Leth  Ghlas  (or  Downpatrick) ;  the  Book  of  Doiri  (or  Derry) ; 
the  Book  of  Sabhall  Phatraic  (or  SauU,  Co.  Down) ;  the  Book 
of  the  Uachongbhail  (Navan,  probably);  the  Leabhar  dubh 
Malaga,  or  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga ;  the  Leabhar  buidhe 
Maling,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Saint  Molmg ;  the  Leabhar  buidhe 
Mhic  Murchadha,  or   Yellow    Book   of^  Mac    Murrach;    the 
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Leabliar  Arda  Macha^  or  Book  of  Armagh  (quoted  by  Keat-    lbct.  i. 
ing);  the  Leabhar  ruadh  Mhic  Aedhagairij  or  Red  Book  of 
Mac  Aedhagan  or  Mac  Aegan ;  the  Leabhar  breac  Mhic  Aedh-  referred  to 
(wairiy  or  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan ;  the  Leahhar  fada  ^^  '^®*""«- 
Jueithghlinne,  or  Long  Book  of  Leithglilinn,  or  Leithlin ;  the 
Books   of  O'Scoba   of  Cltuiin  Mic   Nois   (or   Clonmacnois) ; 
the  Dull  Droma   Ceata,  or  Book   of  Drom  Ceat;   and  the 
Leabhar  Chluana  Sost,  or  Book  of  Clonsost  (in  Leix,  in  the 
Queen's  County). 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  glance  at  what  constituted  probably 
but  a  few  of  the  books  and  records  of  Erinn  which  we  are  sure 
must  have  existed,  with  perhaps  three  or  four  exceptions,  an- 
terior to  the  year  1100,  and  of  which  there  are  now  no  frag- 
ments known  to  me  to  remain,  though  some  of  them  are 
referred  to  in  works  of  comparatively  modem  date. 

The  Rev.  Geoffry  Keatmg  (Parish  Priest  of  Tubrid,  near 
Clonmel)  compiled,  about  the  year  1630,  from  several  ancient 
MSS.  then  accessible,  a  History  of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest 
ascribed  colonization,  down  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion  in 
the  year  1170.  This  book  is  written  in  the  modified  Gaedhlic 
of  Keating's  own  time ;  and  although  he  has  used  but  little  dis- 
crimination in  his  selections  from  old  records,  and  has  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  any  critical  examination  of  his  authorities,  still 
his  book  is  a  valuable  one,  and  not  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  the 
despicable  production  that  it  is  often  ignorantly  said  to  be. 

Some  of  the  lost  works  that  I  have  mentioned  are  spoken  of, 
and  even  quoted  by  this  writer.  He  refers  to  the  following 
books  as  being  extant  in  his  own  time ;  namely,  the  Book  of 
Armagh  (but  evidently  not  the  book  now  known  under  tiiis 
name) ;  the  Saltair  of  Cashel ;  the  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail;  the 
Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneach  (in  Leix) ;  the  Saltair  na  Mann  (writ- 
ten by  Aengus  CSile  DS);  the  Book  of  Glenn  dd  Loclia;  the 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhrey  which  was  written  originally  at  Clvmn 
Mic  Nbis,  or  Clonmacnoise,  in  Saint  Ciaran's  time ;  the  Yellow 
Book  of  Saint  Moling ;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga ;  the  Red 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan ;  and  the  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan. 

Of  this  list  of  Books,  all  of  which  were  certainly  extant  in 
1630,  we  now  know  only  the  Saltair  na  Rann,  whicn  still  exists 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Prefixed  to  the  Leabhar  Gabhdla,  or  Book  of  Invasions,  com- 
piled by  the  O'Clerys  in  1630  or  1631,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
ancient  books  from  which  that  compilation  was  made.  They 
were  the  following : — The  Book  of  BailS  ui  MhaoilchonairS 
or   Bally   Mulconroy,   which   had  been   copied  by   Maurice 
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LEcT.  1.    O^Maelchonaire,  or  O'Mulconroy  (who  died  in  1543),  out  of 

Books         ^^^  Leahhar  na  A-  Uulhre^  whicn  had  been  written  at  Cluain 

referred  to    3fic  NoU  (Clomnacnols),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Ciaran ;  the  Book 

ii'aster..*'"'  of  Baile  ui  Chleirtgh,  or  Bally  Clery,  which  was  written  in  the 

time  of  Maekechlainn  M6r^  or  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domh- 

nail,  monarch  of  Erinn  (who  began  his  reign  a.d.  979) ;  the 

Book  of  Muintir  Duihhjhenainn,  or  of  the  O'Duigenans  of 

Seanchuacfi  in  Tir  Oil  ilia,  or  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 

and  which  was  called  the  Leahhar  Ghlinn  da  Locha,  or  Book 

of  Glenndaloch ;  and  Leahhar  na  h-  Uachonghhala,  or  the  Book 

of  the  Uachongbhail ;  with  many  other  histories,  or  historical 

books  besides. 

Of  this  list  of  Books  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  extant. 
The  ever  to  be  remembered  Michael  O'Clery,  and  his  fel- 
low-labourers (who  together  with  him  are  familiarly  known  as 
the  Four  Masters),  insert  in  their  Annals  a  list  of  the  ancient 
books  from  which  that  noble  work  was  compiled.  They  were 
the  following: — The  Book  of  Cluain  Mic  Noia,  or  Clonmac- 
noise ;  the  Book  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  (or 
Loch  Ree),  in  the  Shannon ;  the  Book  of  Seanadh  Mhic  Magh- 
nusa,  in  Loch  EbmS,  or  Loch  Erne;  the  Book  of  Muintir 
Mhaoilchonaire,  or  the  O'Mulconroys ;  the  Book  of  Muintir 
DuibhgheTiann,  or  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  Cill  Ronain;  and  the 
Histoncal  Book  of  Leacain  Mic  Fhirhhisigh,  or  Lecan  Mac 
Firbis.  The  Books  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois  and  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints  come  down  but  to  the  year  1225.  The  Book  of  the 
O'Mulconroys  came  down  to  the  year  1505.  The  Book  of  the 
O'Duigenans  contained  entries  extending  only  from  the  year 
SIOO  to  the  year  1563.  The  Annals  of  Seanadh  Mic  Magh- 
nusa  (now  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster)  came  down  to  the 
year  1632.  The  Four  Masters  had  also  a  fragment  of  Cucoi- 
griche  (a  name  sometimes  Englished  Peregrine),  O'Clery 's  Book, 
containing  Annals  from  the  year  1281  to  the  year  1537.  The 
Book  oiMaoilinSg  Mac  Bruaideadha,  or  Maoilin  the  younger 
Mac  Brody,  of  Thomond,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 
1588  to  the  year  1602,  was  also  in  their  possession,  as  well  as 
^  Lughaidh  O'Clery's  Book,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 

^  I  1586  to  1603.     This  last  book  was  probably  that  known  at 

the  present  day  as  the  Life  of  Aedh  Ruadh,  or  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell ;  wliich  was  written  by  this  same  Lughaidh  O'Clery, 
and  from  which  the  Four  Masters  have  evidently  taken  all  the 
details  given  in  their  Annals  relating  to  that  brave  and  imfor- 
tunatc  Prince.^'*^ 

'»6)  A  MS.  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogrjr  O'Clery,  the 
son  of  the  original  compiler,  has  been  lately  [I So 8]  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Of  this  list  of  Books  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  men-    lect.  i 
tioned)  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  in  existence  except-        ^^  ^^^ 
ing  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  copy  of  Liigaidh  O'Clery's  Book,  Library  of 
made  by  his  son  Cucogry ,  and  the  book  which  is  now  known  DuSiiir  **" ' 
as  the  6ook  of  Lecain,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  which 
at  present  contains  nothing  that  could  be  properly  called  Annals, 
though  there  are  in  it  some  pages  of  occurrences  with  no  dates 
attached. 

The  language  in  which  such  a  number  of  books  was  written 
must  have  been  highly  cultivated,  and  foimd  fully  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  ecclesiastic,  and  extensively  so  used ;  else  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  Aengus  CSile  DS,  Cormac  Mac  CuUinan, 
Eochaidh  OTlannagan,  Cuan  O'Lochain,  Flann  of  Saint  Buitke^s 
Monastery,  and  all  the  other  great  Irish  writers  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Latin, 
then  the  universal  medium,  would  not  have  employed  the  Gaedh- 
lic  for  their  compositions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  before- 
named  books,  there  still  exists  an  immense  quantity  of  Gaedhlic 
writing  of  great  purity,  and  of  the  highest  value  as  regards  - 
the  history  of  this  coimtiy.  And  these  MSS.  comprise  general 
and  national  history ;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  records ;  and  abun- 
dant materials  of  genealogy ;  besides  poetry,  romance,  law,  and 
medicine;  and  some  fragments  of  tracts  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy. 

The  collection  in  Trinity  College  consists  of  over  140 
volumes,  several  of  them  on  vellum,  dating  from  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  also  in  this  fine  collection  beautiful  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
known  as  the  Books  of  Kells,  and  Durrow,  and  Dimma's  Book, 
attributable  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  the  Saltair  of  St. 
Ricemarch,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
taining also  an  exquisite  copy  of  the  Roman  Martyrology ;  and 
a  veiy  ancient  antc-Hieronymian  version  of  the  Gospels,  the 
history  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  evidently  an  msh  MS. 
of  not  later  than  the  ninth  century ;  also  the  Evangclistarium  of 
St.  MoUng,  bishop  of  Ferns  in  the  seventh  century,  with  its  an- 
cient box ;  and  the  fragment  of  another  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of 
the  same  period,  evidently  Irish.  In  the  same  library  will 
be  foxmd,  too,  the  chief  body  of  our  more  ancient  laws  and 

Todd,  S.F.T.C.I).,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Mr.  W.  Monck  Mason,  in  London, 
and  is  destined  soon  (if  funds  to  secure  it  can  be  raised)  to  enrich  still  farther 
tlie  splendid  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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LECT.  1.    annals :  all,  with  the  exception  of  two  tracts,  written  on  vel- 
Mss.  in  the  ^^^"^ '  *"^»  "*  addition  to  these  invaluable  volumes,  many  his- 
Librwy  of    tohcal  and  &mily  poems  of  great  antiquity,  illustrative  of  the 
irtsh^^^*^     battles,  the  personal  achievements,  and  the  social  habits  of  the 
Academy,     warriors,  chicfe,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  our  early 
history.     There  is  also  a  large  number  of  ancient  historical  and 
romantic  tales,  in  which  all  the  incidents  of  war,  of  love,  and  of 
social  life  in  general,  are  portrayed,  often  with  considerable  power 
of  description  and  great  brilliancy  of  language :  and  there  are 
besides   several  sacred  tracts  and  poems,   amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  believed  to  be 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old/'^^    The  Trinity  College  col- 
lection is  also  rich  in  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  and  in  ancient  forms 
of  prayer ;  and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  all  these,  many  curious 
treatises  on  medicine,  beautifully  written  on  vellum.     Lastly, 
amongst  these  ancient  MSS.  are  preserved  numerous  Osaanic 
poems  relating  to  the  Fenian  heroes,  some  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity. 

The  next  great  collection  is  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which,  though  formed  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  Tri- 
nity College,  is  far  more  extensive,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  unrivalled  collection  of  antiquities  secured  to  this 
country  by  the  liberality  of  this  body,  forms  a  national  monu- 
ment of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  It  includes  some  noble 
old  volumes  written  on  vellum,  abounding  in  history  as  well  as 
poetry ;  ancient  laws,  and  genealogy ;  science  (for  it  embraces 
several  curious  medical  treatises,  as  well  as  an  ancient  astrono- 
mical tract) ;  grammar ;  and  romance.  There  is  there  also  a 
great  body  of  most  important  theological  and  ecclesiastical  com- 

Eositions,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  the  purest  style  per- 
aps  that  the  ancient  GraedhUc  language  ever  attained. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  are  original  Gaedhlic  composi- 
tions, but  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  translations  from  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  A  great  part  of  these 
translations  is,  indeed,  of  a  religious  character,  but  there  are 
others  from  various  Latin  authors,  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance to  the  Gaedlilic  student  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
enable  him  by  reference  to  the  originals  to  determine  the  value 
of  many  now  obsolete  or  obscure  Gaedhlic  words  and  phrases. 

Among  these  latter  translations  into  Irish,  we  find  an  exten- 
sive range  of  subjects  in  ancient  Mythology,  Poetry,  and  His- 

^7)  This  inTaluAble  MS.  is  in  course  of  publication  (a  portion  haying  heea 
issued  since  the  above  lecture  was  delivered),  by  the  Irish  Archaralogi- 
cal  and  Celtic  Society,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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tory,  and  the  Classical  Literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,   lect.  i. 
as  well  as  many  copious  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  ^gg  ^^ 
events  of  the  Middle  Ages.     So  that  any  one  well  read  in  the  various  u- 
comparatively  few  existmg  fragments  of  our  Graedhlic  Litera-  ligumd.'* 
ture,  and  whose  education  had  been  confined  solely  to  this 
source,  would  find  that  there  are  but  very  few,  indeed,  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  usually  attained  through  the  Classic  Languages,  or 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 
I    may  mention  by  way  of  illustration,   the  Lish  versions 
of  the  Arffonautic  Expedition ;  the  Destruction  of  Troy ;  the 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
the  Wars  of  Charlemagne,  including  the  History  of  Roland 
the  Brave ;  tie  History  of  the  Lombards ;  the  almost  contem- 
porary translation  into  Gtiedhlic  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
etc.,  etc^ 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  Language  which  has  embraced  so 
wide  a  field  of  historic  and  other  important  subjects,  must  have 
undergone  a  considerable  amount  of  development,  and  must 
have  been  at  once  copious  and  flexible ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  passing,  that  the  very  fact  of  so  much  of  translation 
into  Irish  having  taken  place,  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  number  of  readers;  since  men  of  learning  would 
not  have  translated  for  themselves  what  they  could  so  easily  un- 
derstand in  the  original. 

Passing  over  some  collections  of  MSS.  in  private  hands 
at  home,  I  may  next  notice  that  of  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  which  is  ve^  considerable,  and  contains  much  valuable 
matter;  that  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which,  though 
consisting  of  but  about  sixteen  volumes,  is  enriched  by  some 
most  precious  books,  among  which  is  the  copy  already  alluded  to 
of  the  remains  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  made  in  the  year  1454 ; 
and  some  two  or  three  works  of  an  older  date.  !Next  comes 
the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ash- 
bumham,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  described  in  the  Stowe 
Catalogue  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  0*Conor.  There  are  also 
in  England  some  other  collections  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, as  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Monck  Mason^^^  in  the  neigh- 

(18)  This  collection  has  been  lately  sold  (1858>-«nce  the  preparation  of  this 
lecture;  and  through  the  exertions  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Todd,  F.T.C.D.,  two  of  the 
most  valnable  MSS.  contained  in  it  have  been  secured  for  Irelajid,  and,  if 
funds  can  be  procured,  will  probably  be  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy;  the  teAbAi\  treAjVAniAiJe,  or  Book  of  Fermoy,  on  vellum, 
and  the  copy  before  mentioned  of  Lughiudh  0'Cl(ry*B  Life  of  Bed  Hugh 
O'Donnell  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogry  O'Clery. 
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LECT.  L    bourhood  of  London,  and  that  of  Sir  Tliomas  Phillipps  in  Wor- 

Mss  on  the  ^^^^^^^-     The  Advocatcs'  Library  in  Edinburgh  contains  a 

Continent    few  important  volumes,  some  of  which  are  shortly  described  in 

the  Highland   Society's   Report  on  MacPhersons  Poems  of 

Oisin,  published  in  1794. 

And  passing  over  to  the  Continent,  in  the  National  or  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris  (which,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  examined),  there  will  be  found  a  few  Graedhlic 
volimies;  and  in  Belgium  (between  which  and  Ireland  such  in- 
timate relations  existed  in  past  times), — and  particularly  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Bi-ussels, — there  is  a  very  important 
collection,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  treasures  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Franciscan  College  of  Louvain,  for  which  our 
justly  celebrated  Friar,  Michael  O'Clery,  collected,  by  transcript 
and  otherwise,  all  that  he  could  bring  together  at  home  of 
matters  relating  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
coimtry. 
MSS.  In  the  The  Louvaiu  collection,  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by 
s^  w.Wa,  Fathers  Hugh  Ward,  John  Colgan,  and  Michael  O'Clery,  be- 
in  Borne.  twccu  the  years  1620  and  1640,  appears  to  have  been  widely 
scattered  at  the  French  Revolution.  For  there  are  in  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Isidore,  in  Rome,  about  twenty  volumes  of  Gaedhlic 
MSS.,  which  we  know  at  one  time  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Louvain  collection.  Among  these  manuscripts  now  at 
Rome  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of 
our  language  and  history — the  chief  of  which  is  an  ancient  copy 
of  the  Felire  Aengusa,  the  Martyrology,  or  Festology  of  Aengua 
C^ile  D6^  (pron:  "K<?'li  D^'"^,  incorrectly  called  Aengus  the 
Culdee,  who  composed  the  original  of  this  extraordinary  work, 
partly  at  Tamhlacht^  now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
♦|  and  partly  at  Cluain  Eidhnech  in  the  present  Queen's  County, 

|.  in  the  year  798.    The  collection  contains,  besides,  the  Festology 

il  of  Catnal  M*Guire,^**^  a  work  only  known  by  name  to  the  Irish 

scholars  of  the  present  day ;  and  it  includes  the  autograph  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  There  is  also 
a  copy,  or  fragment,  of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  already  spoken  of, 
and  which  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland ;  and  besides  these  the  collection  contains 
several  important  pieces  relating  to  Irish  History,  of  which  no 
copies  are  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  It  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope — who  feels  such  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  National  Institution — will  at  no 
distant  day  be  pleased  to  take  steps  to  make  these  invaluable 

ns)  This  is  probably  a  copy  of  Aengus's  Festology,  with  additional  Notes  by 
MacQuire,  who  died  a.d.  1499. 
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works  accessible  to  the  Irish  student,  by  placing  them  within  the    lect.  i. 
walls  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  where  only  they  can 
be  made  available  to  the  illustration  of  the  early  History  of  the 
Catholic  Fdth  in  this  country. 

Lastly  should  be  noticed  the  Latin  MSS.  from  which  Zeuss  mss.  descn 
drew  the  materials  for  the  Irish  portion  of  his  celebrated  ^^^^y^eusa. 
Grammatica  Celtica  (Lipsiae,  1853).  The  language  of  the 
Irish  glosses  in  these  codices  is  probably  older,  in  point  of 
transcription,  than  any  specimens  of  Irish  now  left  in  Ire- 
land, excepting  the  few  passages  and  glosses  contained  in 
the  Books  of  Armagh  and  Dimma,  with  the  orthography  and 
grammatical  forms  of  which  the  Zeussian  glosses  correspond 
admirably.  The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  Zeussian  Codices 
Hibernici,  which,  as  Zeuss  himself  observes,  are  all  of  the 
eighth  or  the  ninth  century,  and  were  either  brought  from 
Ireland,  or  written  by  Irish  monks  in  continental  monasteries. 

I.  A  codex  of  Priscian,  preserved  in  the  library  [at  St.  GaU 
in  Switzerland,  and  crowaed  with  Irish  glosses,  interlinear 
or  marginal,  from  the  beginning  down  to  page  222.  A  mar- 
ginal gloss  at  p.  194,  shows  that  the  scribe  was  connected 
with  Lois  Madoc,  an  islet  in  the  lake  of  Templcport,  coimty 
Lei  trim. 

II.  A  codex  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Wiirzburg,  and  containing  a  still  greater 
number  of  glosses  than  the  St.  Grail  Priscian. 

III.  A  Latin  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  formerly  attributed 
to  St.  Jerome,  but  which  Muratori,  Peyron,  and  Zeuss  concur 
in  ascribing  to  St.  Columbanus.  This  codex,  which  is  now 
preserved  m  the  Ambrosian  Hbrary  at  Milan,  was  brought 
thither  from  Bobbio.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  Irish 
glosses,  and  will  probably,  when  properly  investigfeted,^*^ 
throw  more  light  on  the  ancient  Irish  language  than  any 
other  MS. 

IV.  A  codex  containing  some  of  the  venerable  Bede*s  works, 
preserved  at  Carlsruhc,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Reichenau.  This  MS.  contains,  besides  many 
Irish  glosses,  two  entries  which  may  tend  to  fix  its  date: 
one  is  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Aed,  king  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  817;  the  other  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Muirchad  mac 
Maileduin  at  Clonmacnois,  in  St.  Ciaran's  imda  or  bed. 

V.  A  second  codex  of  Priscian,  also  preserved  at  Carlsruhe, 

f*o>  ZeuM  (Praef.,  xxxi.)  mentions  that  he  was  unable  to  derote  the  neces- 
sarj  time  either  to  this  MS.  or  to  the  fragment  of  an  Irish  codex  preserved  at 
Turin,  which,  I  believe,  is  a  copiously  glossed  portion  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 
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LECT.  I.    and  brought  thither  from  Reichenau.     It  contains  fewer  Irish 

Mss  deacri-  g^^^^scs  than  the  St.  Gall  Priscian. 

bedbyzeuai.  VI.  A  miscellaneous  codex,  preserved  at  St.  Grail  (No. 
1395),  and  containing  some  curious  channs  against  strangury, 
headache,  etc.,  which  have  been  printed  by  Zeuss.  Goibnenn 
the  smith,  and  Diancecht  the  leech,  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann^ 
are  mentioned  in  these  incantations. 

VII.  A  codex  preserved  at  Cambray,  and  containing,  besides 
the  canons  of  an  Irish  council  held  a.d.  684,  a  fragment  of 
an  Irish  sennon  intermixed  with  Latin  sentences.  This  MS. 
was  written  between  the  years  763  and  790.  A  faC'simile^ 
but  inaccurate,  of  this  Irish  fragment  may  be  found  m  Appen- 
dix A  (unpublished)  to  the  Report  of  the  English  Record  Com- 
mi^on.^**^ 

It  is,  I  may  observe  in  conclusion,  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance,  that  so  much  of  our  ancient  tongue  should  nave 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  glosses  on  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage so  thoroughly  known  as  Latin.  Let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  our  advantages  in  this  respect  by  collecting  and  arranging 
the  whole  of  these  glosses,  before  time  or  accident  shall  have 
rendered  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  so. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place  before  you  some  evidences 
of  an  early  cultivation  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Ire- 
land. The  subject  would  require  much  more  extensive  illus- 
tration and  much  more  minute  discussion  than  can  be  given  to 
it  in  a  public  Lecture;  and  time  did  not  allow  more  than  a 
rapid  enumeration  of  the  more  ancient  works,  and   a  brief 

fiance  at  their  contents,  such  as  you  have  heard.  Sufficient, 
owever,  has  been  said  in  opening  to  you  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  to  show  what  an  immense  field  lies  before  us,  and 
what  abundant  materials  still  exist  for  the  illustration  of  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  our  country,  and,  above  all,  of  that 
most  glorious  period  in  our  Annals,  the  early  ages  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Ireland. 

The  materials  are,  I  say,  still  abundant:  we  want  but  men 
able  to  use  them  as  they  aeserve. 

(SI)  This  Sermon  is  printed  entire,  together  with  corrections  and  a  translation 
furnished  by  me  some  years  ago  Tthrongh  the  Rey.  J.  Milcy,  then  President 
of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris),  in  the  Bibliothique  de  VEcole  des  CharteSy  S"** 
serie,  tome  3™««  Jany.-Fevr.,  1852,  8™  liTraison,  p.  193.  [Paris :  DumonUn, 
1852.] 
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Of  the  Cuilmenn,    Of  the  T&in  bo  ChmUgnd,     Of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,    Of 
the  Book  of  AcailL 

In  speaking  of  the  earKest  written  documents  of  ancient  Erinn,  Q^the 
of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us,  I  mentioned  that  Cuiuikoc. 
we  had  incidental  notices  of  the  existence,  at  a  venr  remote 
period,  of  a  Book  called  the  Cuilrrienn.  It  is  brought  under 
consideration  by  references  made  to  a  very  ancient  tale,  of 
which  copies  still  exist.  The  first  notices  of  the  Cuilmenn  have 
been  already  partly  alluded  to  in  the  first  lecture,  but  we  shall 
now  consider  them  at  greater  length ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  illustrate,  in 
passing,  a  period  of  our  history,  remote  indeed,  and  but  little 
Known,  yet  filled  with  stirring  incidents,  and  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  very  remarkable  characters. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer,  Dalian  Foraaill,  the  chief  poet 
and  Fil4  of  Erimi,  [see  ante,  note  (2)]  (author  of  the  celebrated 
Amhra  or  post  mortem  Panegyric  on  St.  Colum  Cille),  having 
died  about  the  year  598,  Senchan  Torpeist,  then  a  File  of  dis- 
tinction, was  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  funeral  elegy  or 
oration  on  the  deceased  bard.  The  young  Fil4  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  assembled  brethren, 
that  they  immediately  elected  him  Ard  Ollamh  in  Filedechty 
that  is  chief  FiU  of  Erinn. 

Some  time  afler  this,  Senchan  called  a  meeting  of  the  Filh  of  or  the  rcco. 
Erinn,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them  remembered  the  whole  xSe  o/  the 
of  the  celebrated  tale  of  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgni,  or  "  Cattle  ^^jl^^^,. 
spoil  of  Cuailgn^"  (a  place  now  called  Cooley,  in  the  modem 
coimty  of  Louth).     All  the  Filis  said  that  they  remembered 
only  iragments  of  it.     On  receiving  this  answer,  Senchan  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  pupils,  and  asked  if  any  of  them  would 
take  his  blessing  and  go  mto  the  country  of  Letha  to  learn  the 
Tdin,  which  a  certain  Saoi  or  professor  had  taken  to  the  east 
afler  the  Cuilmenn  (that  is,  the  Book  called  Cuilmenn),  had  been 
carried  away.     {Letha  was  the  ancient  name,  in  the  Gaedhilg, 
for  Italy,  particidarly  that  region  of  it  in  which  the  city  of 
Rome  is  situated). — [See  Appendix,  No.  XVIII.] 
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lacT.  n,       Elmine,  the  grandson  of  Ninene,  and  Murgen,  SeBchan^s 

own  son,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  east  for  that  purpose. 

cuaitgnin^      Having  set  out  on  their  journey,  it  happened  tnat  the  first 

mTjKc^*^  place  to  which  they  came  was  the  grave  of  the  renowned  chief 

S<K^A.         Fergus  Mac  R6igh,  in  Connacht ;  and  Murgen  sat  at  the  grave 

while  Emine  went  in  search  of  a  house  of  hospitality. 

While  Murgen  was  thus  seated  he  composed  and  spoke  a 
laidh^  or  lay,  for  the  gravestone  of  Fergus,  as  if  it  haa  been 
Fergus  himself  he  was  addressing. 

Suddenly,  as  the  story  runs,  there  came  a  great  mist  which 
enveloped  him  so  that  he  could  not  be  discovered  for  three 
days ;  and  during  that  time  Fergus  himself  appeared  to  him 
in  a  beautiful  form, — ^for  he  is  described  as  adorned  with  brown 
hair,  clad  in  a  green  cloak,  and  wearing  a  collared  gold-ribbed 
shirt,  a  gold-huted  sword,  and  sandals  of  bronze :  and  it  is  said 
that  this  apparition  related  to  Murgen  the  whole  tale  of  the 
ii  7am,  from  beginniug  to  end, — the  tale  which  he  was  sent  to 

i  seek  in  a  foreign  land. 

.j  This  Fergus  Mac  R6igh  was  a  great  Ulster  prince,  who  had 

J  gone  into  voluntary  exile,  into  Connacht,  tlirough  feelings  of 

j  dislike  and  hostility  to  Conor  Mac  Ncssa,  the  king  of  Ulster, 

i  for  his  treacherously  putting  to  death  the  sons  of  uisnech,  for 

whose  safety  Fergus  had  pledged  his  faith  according  to  the 
knightly  customs  of  the  time.     And  afterwards  when  me  Tain 

iB6  Clmailgni  occurred,  Fergus  was  the  great  guide  and  director 
of  the  expedition  on  the  side  of  the  Connacht  men  against  that 
of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was  himself 
,  also  the  historian  of  the  war. 

iThis  version  of  the  story  is  from  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
However,  according  to  another  account,  it  was  at  a  meeting  of 
the  FHXh^  and  some  of  the  saints  of  Erinn,  which  was  held  near 
the  Cam,  or  grave  that  Fergus  appeared  to  them  and  related  the 
tale ;  and  St.  Ciaran  thereupon  wrote  down  the  tale  at  his  dic- 
tation, in  a  book  which  he  nad  made  from  the  hide  of  his  pet 
cow.  This  cow  from  its  colour  was  called  the  Odhar,  or  dark 
gray ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  book  was  ever  after  known 
as  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre  (pron :  nearly  "  Lewar,  or  Lowr  na 
heer-a"),  or  "The  Book  of  the  dark  gray  [Cow]", — ^the  form 
Uidhre  being  the  genitive  case  of  the  word  Odhar, 

According  to  this  account  (which  is  tliat  given  in  the  ancient 
tale  called  Lniliecht  na  trom  ddimhi^  or  the  Adventures  of  the 
Great  Company,  i.^.,  the  company  or  following  of  Senchan), 
after  the  election  of  Senchan  to  the  position  of  Chief  Fili^  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Gvmri  the  Hospitable,  King  of  Connacht,  at 
nis  palace  of  Durlus,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  atten- 
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dants,  or  subordinate  files,  and  pupils,  as  well  as  women,  and  lbct.  u. 
servants,  and  dogs;  so  that  their  sojourn  there  was  so  oppres-  jj^^jj^n^ 
sive,  that  at  their  going  away,  Marhhan,  King  Guair^  s  wise  to  the  lost 
brother,  imposed  it  as  an  obligation  on  Senchan  to  recover  the  ^^'*"*"'*" 
Tale  of  the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgni.      Senchan  accordingly  went 
into  Scotland  to  search  for  it,  but  having  found  no  trace  of 
it  there,  he  returned  home  again ;  and  then  Marhhan  advised 
him  to  invite  the  saints  of  Ireland  to  meet  him  at  the  grave  of 
Fergus,  where  they  were  to  fast  three  days  and  three  mghts  to 
God,  praying  that  he  would  send  them  Fergus  to  rekte  to 
them  the  history  of  the  Tdin,      The  story  goes  on  to  say  that 
St.  CailUn  of  Fiodhnacha  (in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim), 
who  was  Senchan's  brother  by  his  mother,  imdertook  to  invite 
the  saints ;  and  that  the  following  distinguished  saints  came  to 
the  meeting,  namely,  St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  CaiUin  himself,  St. 
CSaran  of  Clonmacnois,  St.  Brendan  of  Birra,  and  St.  Brendan 
the  son   of  Finnlogha;  and  that  after  their  fast  and  prayer, 
Fergus  did  appear  to  them,  and  related  the  story,  and  tnat  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois,  and  St.  CaiUin  of  Fiodhnacha^  wrote  it 
down. 

This  ancient  tale  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
a  MS.  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  re- 
mains to  us  only  in  the  form  preserved  in  copies  of  a  much 
more  modem  date,  one  of  which  is  in  my  possession. 

The  next  notice  of  a  Cuilmeim,  as  I  have  already  shordy 
stated,  is  to  be  foimd  in  an  ancient  glossary,  where  the  "  seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom", — that  is,  the  seven  degrees  in  a  literary 
college,  including  the  student  on  his  first  entrance,  —are  distin- 
guished by  name  and  qualifications.  The  highest  degree  was 
the  DruimcU^  who,  as  it  is  stated,  had  knowledge  "  of  all  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  book  which  is  called  Cuilmenn  to  the 
smallest  book  which  is  called  Deich  m-Breithir,  in  which  is 
well  arranged  the  good  Testament  which  God  made  unto 
Moses". — ^TSee  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

What  the  Cuilmenn  mentioned  here  was,  we  have  no  positive 
means  of  knowing ;  but  as  an  acquaintance  with  both  profane 
and  sacred  writings  is  set  down  amongst  the  qualification  of 
each  degree  of  the  order  of  Wisdom,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  Cuilmenn  embraced  profane,  as  the  Deich  m-Breithir  did 
sacred  learning ;  since  it  appears  that  the  Drumcli  was  versed 
in  all  profane  and  sacred  knowledge. 

Another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Cuilmenn  is 
foimd  in  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  of  the  book  now  called  the 
Leahhar  BreaCy  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Leabhar  M6r 
Duna  DoighrSj  that  is,  the  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighr^  (a 
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LECT.  u.  place  on  the  Connacht  side  of  the  Shannon,  some  miles  below 
Accoont  of   *^®  town  of  Athlone).    In  this  book,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
the  ^M»  Bo  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  foUowmg  words  appear 
•        in  a  hand  three  hundred  years  old: — "  A  trying  of  his  pen  by 
Fergal,  son  of  William,  on  the  great  Cuilmend". — [See  Appeh- 
Dix,  No.  XIX.]     This  "  great  Cuilmend"  was  of  course  the 
book  on  which  ne  wrote  these  words,  viz.,  the  Leabhar  Duna 
Doighre  just  mentioned ;  and  this  passage  establishes  the  use  of 
the  word  to  designate  a  book,  generally.     It  may  be  also  ob- 
served that  the  word  {Cuilmenn)  in  its  original  meaning  lite- 
rally signifies  the  skin  of  a  cow.^^ 
To  return  to  the  Tain  B6  ChuaiJgni, 
j  This  tale  belongs  to  a  period  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 

I  in  it  we  find  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narration  the 

*  names  of  several  personages  who  acted  a  very  important  part 

c  in  our  history,  and  whose  deeds  are  recorded  by  most  of  our 

■"  annalists.     As  the  tale  is  itself  curious  and  interesting,  and  be- 

^  sides  supplies  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  customs  and  manners 

^  of  the  times,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  you  here  a  brief 

sketch  of  it. 

When  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  or  any 
others  of  the  notable  occurrences  of  the  very  old  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  are  brought  under  consideration,  not  the  least 
interesting  and  valuable  features  which  they  present  are  the 
»  .         illustrations  they  furnish  us  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the  various 

people   to  whom  they  relate,  and  it  is  of  little  moment  to 
;  attempt  to  fix  the  precise  year  of  the  world's  age  in  which  they 

actually  happened. 

Some  persons  complain  that  our  Irish  Annals  are  too  precise 
I  in  the  time  and  place  assigned  to  remote  events,  to  be  altoge- 

J  ther  true ;  but  this  is  a  subject  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  cur- 

i  soiy  review  like  the  present.     At  present  my  intention  is  only 

to  draw  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  our  national  historic  tales.    I  do 

(M>That  the  word  Cuitmerin  signified,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Cow-skin, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  an  ancient  Glossary  in  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (MS.  No.  74  of  the  collection,  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith):  CotAmtiA  -pcAnb,  .1.  CtnLmenriA  -pcApb;  "the 
skins  of  cows", — ^from  ctJittnetiri  a  skin,  and  feA|\b  a  cow.  That  the  word 
Cuilmenn  was  applied  to  a  Book,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  i^assage  above 
quoted,  in  which  the  leAbAjv  ni6n  "OunA  Doigne  is  so  called,  but  still  more  di- 
rectly by  an  explanation  or  it  wnich  is  to  be  found  in  anoUier  ancient  Glos- 
saiy,  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  IMn.  Coll.,  Dublin  (classed  H.  3. 
is.).  In  this  Glossary  the  word  occurs  in  reference  to  the  lost  book  above 
mentioned,  and  to  the  quotation  from  it  alluded  to  in  the  text : — "  Cuilmenn^ 
I «.,  a  Book ;  ut  est:  *  Which  the  Professor  carried  to  the  East  after  the  Cuil- 
memC  ".—[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XX.] 
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not  propose  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  as  to  tKe  lect.  n. 
historic  accuracy  of  its  details;  but  I  may  observe  that,  though  ^  ^^^^^^ 
often  exhibiting  high  poetic  colouring  in  the  description  of  par-  the  Tdin  no 
ticular  circumstances,  it  unquestionably   embraces  and  is   all  ^'*»^»'^- 
through  founded  upon  authentic  historic  facts.     The  Tdin  B6 
Chuailgni  is  to  Irish,  what  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  or  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  is  to  Grecian  history. 

Many  copies  of  the  tale  still  exist.  As  has  been  seen,  we 
have  traced  it  back  to  one  of  perhaps  the  oldest  written  records, 
one  of  which  we  now  retam  little  more  than  the  name.  We  know 
unfortunately  nothing  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Cuilmenn; 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  events  detailed  in 
the  Tdin,  we  may  fairly  suppose  this  Great  Book  to  have  been  a 
depository  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  in  Ancient  Erinn  up  to  the  time  of  its  composition. 

We  are  told  in  our  Annals  and  other  ancient  writings,  that 
Eochaidh  Feidlech  closed  a  reign  of  twelve  years  as  Monarch 
of  Erinn  in  Anno  Mundi  5069,  or  a  little  above  a  himdred 
years  before  the  Incarnation,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  This  prince  was  directly  descended 
from  Eremon  (one  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  colo- 
nists), and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  by  right  of  descent. 

Eochaidh  had  three  sons  and  several  daughters,  and  among 
his  daughters  one  named  Meadhhh  (pron:  "Meav"),  who,  from 
her  early  youth,  exhibited  remarkable  traits  of  strength  of  mind 
and  vigour  of  character  Meav,  in  the  full  bloom  of  life  and 
beauty,  was  married  to  Conor,  the  celebrated  provincial  King 
of  Ulster ;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  she  soon 
left  her  husband  and  returned  to  her  father's  court.  The  reign 
of  the  monarch,  her  father,  had  at  this  time  been  embittered  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  threp  sons,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  give  them  battle ;  and  a  final  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  two  parties  at  Ath  Curnai?^  (the 
ancient  name  of  a  ford  near  Mullmgar),  in  which  the  king's 
arms  triumphed,  and  his  three  sons  were  slain. 

The  victory  over  his  sons  brought  but  little  peace  to  Eoch- 
aidh; for  the  men  of  Connacht,  taking  advantage  of  his  weak-  . 
ened  condition  after  it,  revolted  against  him ;  and  to  overcome 
their  opposition  he  set  up  his  daughter  Meav  as  Queen  of  Con- 
nacht, and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Ailill,  a  powerful  chief  of 
that  province,  and  son  of  Conrach,  a  former  king — the  same 
Conrach  who  built  tlie  royal  residence  of  Rath  CruachanS^^ 
Ailill  died  soon  after,  and  M6av  finding  herself  a  young  widow, 

(a)  xhe  remidns  of  the  Rath  of  Craachan  are  still  to  be  seen,  near  Carrlck- 
on-Shannon,  in  the  modern  county  of  Koscommou. 
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LECT.  n.  and  an  independent  queen,  proceeded  to  exercise  her  own  right 

^^^^  ^^    and  taste  in  the  selection  of  a  new  husband ;  and  with  this  view 

tho  Tain  Bo  shc  made  a  royal  proirress  into  Leinster,  where  Ross  Ruadh  was 

Chuaiiipu.    ^Q^  king,  residing  at  the  residence  of  the  Leinster  kings,  at 

Naas.     Meav  there  selected,  from  the  princes  of  the  court,  the 

king's  younger  son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  her  preWous 

husband,  Aiiill,  and  whom  she  married  and  made  king-consort  of 

her  province. 

Their  union  was  happy,  and  Meav  became  the  mother  of 
many  sons,  and  of  one  daughter. 

One  day,  however  (as  the  story  runs),  a  dispute  arose  between 
Queen  Meav  and  her  husbaud  about  their  respective  wealth 
and  treasures, — for  all  women  at  this  time  had  their  private 
fortunes  and  dowries  secured  to  them  in  marriage.  This  dis- 
pute led  them  to  an  actual  comparison  of  their  various  kinds 
of  property,  to  determine  which  of  them  had  tlie  most  and 
the  best.  There  were  compared  before  them  then  (says  the 
tale)  all  their  wooden  and  their  metal  vessels  of  value;  and 
they  were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  diem 
their  finger  rings,  their  clasps,  their  bracelets,  their  thumb 
rings,  their  diadems,  and  their  gorgets  of  gold ;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them  their  gar- 
ments of  crimson,  and  blue,  and  black,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  mottled,  and  white,  and  streaked;  and  thev  were  foimd 
to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their  great  flocks 
of  sheep,  from  greens  and  lawns  and  plains;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brouglit  before  them  their 
steeds,  and  their  studs,  from  pastures  and  from  fields ;  and  they 
were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
great  herds  of  swine,  from  forests,  from  deep  glens,  and  from 
solitudes ;  their  herds  and  their  drovqs  of  cows  were  brought 
before  them  from  the  forests  and  most  remote  solitudes  of  the 
province ;  and  on  counting  and  comparing  tliem  they  were  found 
to  be  equal  in  number  and  in  excellence.  But  tliere  was  found 
among  Ailill's  herds  a  young  bull,  which  had  been  calved  by 
one  of  Meav  s  cows,  and  which,  "  not  deeming  it  honourable  to 
be  under  a  woman's  control",  went  over  and  attached  himself  to 
AiUll  s  herds.  The  name  of  tliis  fine  animal  was  Finnbheannach 
or  the  White-homed;  and  it  was  found  that  the  queen  had 
not  among  her  herds  one  to  match  him.  This  was  a  matter  of 
deep  disappointment  to  her.  She  immediately  ordered  Mac 
Roth,  her  cliief  courier,  to  her  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  a  young  bull  to  match  tlie  Finnbheannach,  or 
White-homed,  could  be  found  among  the  five  pro\inces  of 
Erinn.     Mac  Roth  answered  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a 
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better  and  a  finer  bull,  namely  in  the  possession  of  Dare,  son  of  lect.  n. 

Fachtna,  in  the  Cantred  of  Cuailgn(S  and  province  of  Ulster, 

and  that  his  name  was  the  Donn  CkuailgnS,  or  Brown  [Bull]  of  the  mn  bo 

Cuailgne.     Go  thou,  then,  said  Meav,  with  a  request  to  Dare  ^*"^''J^^- 

fifom  me,  for  the  loan  of  the  Donn  Chuailgni  for  my  herds  for 

one  year,  and  tell  him  that  he  shall  be  well  repaid  for  his  loan ; 

that  he  shall  receive  fifty  heifers  and  the  Donn  Chuailgni  back 

at  the  expiration  of  that  time.     And  you  may  make  another 

proposition  to  him,  said  the  queen,  namely,  that  should  the 

people  of  the  district  object  to  his  lending  us  the  Donn  Chuailgni, 

he  may  come  himself  with  his  bull,  and  that  he  shall  have  the 

full  extent  of  his  own  territory  given  him  of  the  best  lands  in 

Magh  Ai  [Plains  of  Roscommon] ,  a  chariot  worth  thrice  seven 

cumals  (or  sixty-three  cows),  and  my  future  friendship. 

The  courier  set  out  with  a  company  of  nine  subordinates,  and 
in  due  time  anived  in  Cuailgne  and  delivered  his  message  to 
Dari  Mac  Fachtna, 

Dar^  received  hun  in  a  true  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  on  learn- 
ing his  errand,  consented  at  once  to  accept  tlie  terms.  He  then 
sent  the  courier  and  his  company  into  a  separate  part  of  his 
establishment,  fiimishing  them  abundantly  wiui  tlie  best  of  food 
and  drink  that  his  stores  could  supply. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  when  deep  in  their  cups,  one 
of  the  Connacht  couriers  said  to  another :  It  is  a  truth  that  the 
man  of  this  house  is  a  good  man,  and  it  is  very  good  of  him  to 
grant  to  us,  nine  messengers,  what  it  would  be  a  great  work  for 
the  other  four  great  provinces  of  Erinn  to  take  by  force  out  of 
Ulster,  namely  the  I)onn  Chv^iilgni,  Then  a  tliird  courier  in- 
terposed and  said  that  little  thanks  were  due  to  Dare,  because 
if  he  had  not  consented  fireely  to  give  the  Donn  Chuailgni,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

At  this  moment  Dare's  chief  steward,  accompanied  by  a  man 
laden  with  food  and  another  with  drink,  entered ;  and  overhear- 
ing the  vaunt  of  the  third  courier,  flew  into  a  passion  and  cast 
down  their  meat  and  drmk  before  them  without  inviting  them 
to  partake  of  it ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  his  master  and  re- 
ported to  him  what  he  had  heard.  Dar^  swore  by  his  gods 
that  they  should  not  have  the  Donn  Chuailgni^  either  by  con- 
sent or  by  force. 

The  couriers  appeared  before  Dare  early  on  the  following 
morning  and  requested  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise ;  but  he 
made  answer  that  if  it  had  been  a  practice  of  his  to  punish  cou- 
riers for  their  impertinence,  not  one  of  them  should  depart  alive 
from  him.  The  couriers  returned  to  their  mistress  to  Rath 
Cruachan,  the  royal  palace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht.    •On  his 
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LECT.n.   arrival  Mac  Roth  related  to  Meav  the  issue  of  his  embassy  and 
Accoi  nt  of    ^^^  cause  of  its  failure ;  upon  whicli  Meav  took  up  the  words 
the  Tdin  Bo  of  her  boastful  messenger,  and  said  that  as  Dare  had  not  granted 
***  ^"  '     the  request  freely,  he  should  be  comjx?lled  to  do  so  by  force. 

Meav  accordingly  immediately  summoned  her  sons  to  her 
presence,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  Magach^  her  relatives,  with 
all  their  forces  and  followers.  She  also  invited  the  men  of  Muns- 
ter  and  Leinster  to  join  her  cause,  and  take  vengeance  on  the 
Ulstermen  for  the  many  wrongs  which  they  had  of  old  inflicted 
on  them.  There  was  besides  at  this  time  a  large  body  of  exiled 
Ulstermen  in  Meav  s  service,  namely,  those  who  had  abandoned 
Conor  after  his  treachery  to  the  sons  of  Ulsneach.  This  body 
of  brave  men,  amounting  to  filteen  hundred,  was  under  the  lea- 
dership of  Fergus  Mac  Koigh  and  Conors  own  son,  Cormac 
Conloingeas,  or  the  Exile. 

All  these  forces  met  at  Cruachain;  and  after  consulting  her 
Druid,  and  a  Bean  sidhe  (pron:  nearly  *' banshee"), ^''^^  who  ap- 

g eared  to  her,  Meav  set  out  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  crossed  the 
hannon  at  Athlone,  and  marched  through  ancient  Meath,  till  she 
had  arrived  at  the  place  now  called  Kells  (within  a  few  miles  of 
the  borders  of  the  modem  county  of  Louth,  in  Ulster),  where  she 
encamped  her  army.  Meavs  consort,  Aihll,  and  tlieir  daughter, 
Finnabhair  (the  Fairbrowed),  accompanied  the  expedition. 
When  they  had  encamped  for  the  nitj-jit,  the  queen  in\4ted  all 
the  leaders  of  the  army  to  feast  with  her,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  contrived  to  enter  into  a  private  conversation  with 
each  of  the  most  brave  and  powerful  amongst  them,  exhortig 
them  to  valour  and  fidelity  in  her  cause,  and  secretly  promising 
to  each  the  hand  of  her  beautiful  daughter  in  marnage.  So  far 
the  plot  of  the  tale  as  regards  Queen  iNIeav  s  movements. 

C«^  The  word  beAti  p-fie  (literally,  "woman  of  the  fairy  mansions*'),  meant  a 
Woman  from  the  fjiry  man:?ions  of  the  Hills,  or  the  land  Iinmurtality.  In  other 
words,  it  meant,  according  to  the  anciont  kpfcndary  bt  lief,  a  ^^'onlan  of  that 
Tvath  De  Daw'xnn  race  which  preceded  tlie  Milesians,  and  which,  on  their  con- 
quest by  the  latter,  were  believed  to  have  retiretl  from  this  life  to  enjoy  an  in- 
visible immortality  in  the  liills,  fountains,  lakes,  and  islands  of  Eiinn,  where 
it  wafl  reported  they  are  to  remain  till  the  last  Judgment.  From  this  state  of 
existence  they  were  of  old  beheved  to  be  able  to  reappear  at  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  men  and  women;  and  this  ancient  behef  respecting  the 
Thiath  De  Daruinn  (whose  sudden  disappearance  from  our  ancient  history 
Beems  to  have  been  only  accounted  for  in  this  manner)  still  hnpers  among  the 
people  of  modern  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  the  superstitious  reverence  for  what 
they  now  call  the  *' Fairies"  or  " Go<xl  People'.  Some  acx?ount  of  what  they 
were  anciently  believed  to  be  will  be  found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick.  A  curious  example  of  their  appearance,  as  introduced  in  our  ancient 
literature,  occurs  also  in  the  tale  of  "I'he  S  ck-bcd  of  CuchuUainn",  printed 
in  the  second  number  of  the  Atlantis,  for  July,  1858.— [See  also  Appendix, 
No.  XXI J 
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Although  the  Ulstermen  had  sufficient  notice  of  the  approach  lect.  n. 
of  such  a  formidable  invasion,  they  exhibited  no  siffns  of  de-  .        ^  , 

/,.  .  mi  ••!•'•  •  1'°  •  Account  of 

tensive  preparation.     This  singular  inaction  on  their  part  is  ac-  the  Tdin  bo 
counted  for  in  another  talc  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  Ceasnaidh-  ^***''^"^- 
ean  Uladh,  or  Child-birth-debility  of  the  Ultonians. 

It  happened  that  Meav's  expedition  into  Louth  occurred  at 
the  very  time  that  Conor  and  all  the  warriors  of  Emania  were 
suffering  imder  the  effects  of  the  curse  described  in  that  tale,  so 
that  the  border  lay  quite  unguarded  except  by  one  youth.  This 
youth  was  the  renowned  Cuchulainn^  whose  patrimony  was  the 
first  part  of  Ulster  that  the  hostile  forces  entered  upon,  and 
within  it  the  owner  of  the  Donn  Chuailgni  resided. 

This  part  of  the  tale  relates  many  wonderful  and  various 
stories  of  Cuchulainn's  youthful  achievements,  which  compli- 
cate it  to  no  small  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  small 
addition  to  its  interest. 

Cuchulainn  confronts  the  invaders  of  his  province,  demands 
single  combat,  and  conjures  his  opponents  by  the  laws  of  Irish 
chivalry  (the  Fir  comhlainn)  not  to  advance  farther  until  they 
conquered  him.  This  demand,  in  accordance  with  the  Irish 
laws  of  warfare,  is  granted ;  and  then  the  whole  contest  is  re- 
solved into  a  succession  of  single  combats,  in  each  of  which 
Cuchidainn  was  victorious. 

Soon,  however,  Meav,  impatient  of  this  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, broke  through  the  compact  with  Cuchulainn,  marcned 
forward  herself  at  the  head  of  a  section  of  her  army,  and 
burned  and  ravaged  the  province  up  to  the  very  precmcts  of 
Conor's  palace  at  Emania.  She  had  by  this  time  secured  tlie 
Donn  Ckuailgn6;  and  she  now  marched  her  forces  back  into 
Meath  and  encamped  at  Clartha  (pron:  "  Clarha'*, — now  Clare 
Castle  in  the  modern  county  of  Westmeath). 

In  the  meantime  the  Ulstermen  having  recovered  from  the 
temporary  state  of  debility  to  which  the  curse  above  alluded  to 
had  subjected  them,  Conor  summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  his  pro- 
\'ince  to  muster  their  forces  and  join  his  standard  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  army  of  Connacht.  Tliis  done,  they  marched  in  separate 
bodies,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  and  took  up  a  position  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Meav's  camp.  The  march 
and  array  of  these  troops,  including  Cuchulainn's, — ^the  distin- 
guisliing  descriptions  ol  their  horses,  chariots,  arms,  ornaments, 
and  vesture,— even  their  size,  and  complexion,  and  the  colour 
of  their  hair, — are  described  with  great  vividness  and  power. 
In  the  story  the  description  of  all  these  details  is  delivered  by 
Mdav's  courier,  Mac  Roth,  to  her  and  her  husband ;  and  the 
recognition  of  the  various  chiefs  of  Ulster  as  they  arrived  at 
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LECT.  n.  Conor  s  camp  is  ascribed  to  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  the  exiled 

Personal      UlstcT  princc  already  spoken  of.     I  may  quote  the  following 

description    short  possafjes,  merely  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  description 

chiefunthe  thus  giv^u  by  Mac  Roth  to  Meav  and  Ailill: 

Tdui^Bo^^        "There  came  anotlier  company  there,  said  Mac  Roth;  no 

chuaiigni.    champion  could  be  found  more  comely  than  he  who  leads  them. 

His  hair  is  of  a  deep  red  yellow,  and  bushy ;  his  forehead  broad 

and  his  face  tapering ;  he  has  sparkling  blue  laughing  eyes ; — 

a  man  regularly  formed,  tall  and  tapering ;  thin  red  lips ;  pearly, 

shiny  teeth ;  a  wliite,  smooth  body.     A  red  and  white  cloak 

flutters  about  him ;  a  golden  broocn  in  that  cloak,  at  his  breast ; 

a  shirt  of  white,  kingly  linen,  with  gold  embroidery  at  his 

skin ;  a  wliite  shield,  with  gold  fastenings  at  his  shoulder ;  a 

gold-hilted  long  sword  at  his  left  side ;  a  long,  sharp,  dark  green 

spear,  toirether  with  a  short,  sharp  spear,  with  a  rich  band  and 

car^-ed  silver  rivets  in  his  hand.     Who  is  he,  O  Fergus,  said 

Ailill?     The  man  who  has  come  there  is  in  himself  half  a 

battle,  the  valour  of  combat,  the  fury  of  the  slaughter-hoimd. 

His  is  Reochaid  Mac  Fatheman   (pron :   "  Faheman"),  from 

Rigdonn  [or  Rachlainn],  in  the  north  [said  Fergus".] — [See 

original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXII.]     And  again : — 

"  Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill,  at  Slemain 
ofMeath,  said  Mac  Roth,  with  a  long-faced,  dark  complexioned 
champion  at  their  head ;  [a  champion]  with  black  hair  and  long 
limbs,  i.e.^  long  legs;  wearing  a  red  shaggy  cloak  wrapped 
round  him,  and  a  white  silver  brooch  in  the  cloak  over  his 
heart ;  a  linen  shirt  to  his  skin ;  a  blood-red  shield  with  devices 
at  his  shoulder ;  a  silver-hilted  sword  at  his  left  side ;  an  elbowed 
gold-socketed  spear  to  liis  shoulder.  Who  is  he,  O  Fergus? 
said  Ailill  to  Fergus.  We  know  liim  well  indeed,  said  Fergus ; 
he  is  Fergna,  the  son  of  Finncona,  chief  of  Burach,  in  Ulster".^**^ 
— [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIII.]' 

And  again :  "  Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill  in 
Sleamain  of  Meath,  said  Mac  Roth.  It  is  wild,  and  imUke  the 
other  companies.  Some  are  with  red  cloaks;  others  with 
hght  blue  cloaks ;  others  with  deep  blue  cloaks ;  others  with 
green,  or  blay,  or  white,  or  yellow  cloaks,  bright  and  flut- 
teiing  about  tliem.     There  is  a  young  red-freckled  lad,  with 

(«5)  And  here,  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  these  gorgeous  descriptionB  of  arms 
and  ornaments  are  but  idle  creations  of  the  poet  or  the  Seanchaidhe,  drawn  firom 
his  imagination  alone,  I  may  recommend  such  of  my  hearers  as  are  doubtful  or 
sceptical  on  these  points  to  visit  and  inspect  for  themselves  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  when  they  will  find  that  no  pen 
could  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  workmanship,  the  graceful  design,  and  delicate 
finish  of  those  unrivalled  reUcs  of  Ancient  Irish  Art,  of  wliich  the  best  modem 
imitations  fall  so  immeasurably  short. 
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a  crimson   cloak,   in  tlieir  midst;  a  golden   brooch   in   tliat  lect. n. 
cloak  at  his  breast ;  a  shirt  of  kingly  linen,  with  fastenings 
of  red  gold  at  liis  skin ;  a  white  shield  with  hooks  of  red  gold  legendary 
at  his  shoulder,   faced   with  §old,   and  with  a  golden  rim ;  151^  of *" 
a  small  gold-hilted  sword  at  his  side ;  a  light,  sharp,  shining  J^^"  ^ 
spear  to  his  shoulder.     Who  is  he,  my  dear  Fergus  ?  said  Aihll. 
I  don't  remember,  indeed,  said  Fergus,  having  left  any  such  per- 
sonages as  these  in  Ulster,  when  leaving  it, — and  1  can  only 
guess  that  they  are  the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  Tara,  led  by 
Ere,  the  son  of  Conors  daughter  Feidilim  Nimchruthach^  [or 
'  of  the  ever-new  form'],  and  of  Carbry  Niafear  [the  king  of 
Tara"]. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIV.] 

With  descriptions  like  these,  more  or  less  picturesque,  the 
whole  tale  abounds.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  but  it  is 
too  long  for  insertion  here,  is  that  of  Cuchulainn,  his  chariot, 
his  horses,  and  his  charioteer,  at  the  battle  of  Ath  Firdiadh, 
where  he  killed  Ferdiadh  in  single  combat ;  a  circumstance  from 
which  the  place  has  derived  its  name  of -4^A  Firdiadh,  or  Fer- 
diad  s  Ford  (pronoimced  Ardee),  in  the  modem  county  of  Louth. 

The  armies  of  Queen  Meav  and  Conor,  her  former  husband,  at 
length  met  in  battle  at  the  hill  of  Gairech,  some  distance  south- 
east of  Athlone,  where  the  Ulstermen  routed  their  enemies,  and 
drove  them  in  disorder  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht.  M^av, 
however,  had  taken  care  to  secure  her  prize,  the  Donn  Chu- 
ailgnS^  by  despatching  him  to  her  palace,  at  Cruachain,  before 
the  final  battle ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  numbers 
of  her  best  champions  and  warriora,  she  congratulated  herself 
on  having  gained  the  two  greatest  objects  of  her  expedition, 
namely,  the  possession  of  the  Donn  Chiuiilgni,  and  the  chas- 
tisement of  Conor,  her  former  husband,  and  his  proud  Ulster- 
men,  at  the  very  gates  of  his  palace  at  Emania.  . 

This  wild  tale  does  not,  however,  end  here ;  for  it  gravely 
informs  us  that  when  the  Dojin  Chuailgni  found  himself  in  a 
strange  country,  and  among  strange  herds,  he  raised  such  a  loud 
bellowing  as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  the  province  of 
Connacht ;  that  on  hearing  those  unusual  sounds,  Aillirs  bull,  the 
Finnhheannach  or  White-homed,  knew  that  some  strange  and 
formidable  foe  had  entered  his  territory ;  and  that  he  immediately 
advanced  at  full  speed  to  the  point  from  which  they  issued,  where 
he  soon  arrived  in  the  presence  of  his  noble  enemy.  The  sight 
of  each  other  was  the  signal  of  battle.  In  the  poetic  language 
of  the  tale,  the  province  rang  with  the  echoes  of  their  roaring, 
the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  sods  of  earth  they  threw  up  wim 
their  feet  and  the  foam  that  flew  from  their  mouths;  faint- 
hearted men,  women,  and  children  hid  themselves  in  caves, 
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LFCT.  n.   caverns,  and  clefts  of  tlie  rocks ;  whilst  even  the  most  veteran 
Historical     ^^^riors  but  darcd  to  view  the  combat  from  the  neighbouring 
vahieofthe  hills  and  eminences.     The  Finnbheannach^  or  White-homed, 
of  Vhrrdiir  at  len^h  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards  a  certain  pass  which 
aiigr!i*'       opcncd  into  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  raged,  and  where  six- 
teen warriors  bolder  than  the  rest  had  planted  themselves ;  but  so 
rapid  was  the  retreat,  and  the  pursuit,  tnat  not  only  were  all  these 
trampled  to  the  giound,  but  they  were  biuied  several  feet  in  it 
The  Donn  Chuail(jne,  at  la^t,  coming  up  with  his  opponent, 
raised  him  on  his  horns,  ran  off  with  hun,  passed  the  gates  of 
Meav  s  palace,  tossing  and  shaking  him  as  he  went,  imtil  at  last 
he  shattered  lum  to  pieces,  droppmg  his  disjointed  members  as 
he  went  along.     And  wherever  a  part  fell,  that  place  retained 
the  name  of  Uiat  joint  ever  after.  And  thus  it  was  (we  are  told) 
Xh?it  A  th  Luaiji,  now  Athlone,  which  was  before  called  Ath 
Afdr,  or  the  Great  Ford,  received  its  present  name  from  the 
FinnbheannacKs  Luan^  or  loin,  having  been  dropped  there. 

The  Donn  Chuaihjniy  after  ha\4ng  shaken  his  enemy  in  this 
manner  from  his  horns,  returned  into  his  own  coimtry,  but  in 
such  a  frenzied  state  of  excitement  and  fury,  that  all  fled  every- 
where at  his  approach.  He  faced  directly  to  his  old  home; 
but  the  people  of  the  baiU  or  hamlet  fled,  and  hid  themselves 
behind  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  which  his  madness  transformed 
into  the  shape  of  another  bull;  so  that  coming  with  all  his 
force  against  it  he  dashed  out  his  brains,  and  was  killed. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps  rather  tediously,  on  the  history  of  this 
strange  tale ;  but  one  of  the  objects  of  this  course  of  Lectures 
is  to  give  to  the  student  of  the  Gacdhlic  language  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  coimtless  ancient  compositions  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  wildness  of  the 
legend  of  the  Bidl,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  tale  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  literature,  in  which  he  will  find  more  of 
valuable  details  concerning  general  and  local  history ;  more  of 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people;  of  the 
druidical  and  fairy  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised  in  the 
affairs  of  men ;  of  the  laws  of  Irish  chivalry  and  honour ;  of 
the  standards  of  beauty,  morality,  valour,  truth,  and  fidelity, 
recognized  by  the  people  of  old ;  of  the  regal  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  monarch  and  the  provincial  kings,  as  well  as  mucn 
concerning  the  division  of  the  country  into  its  local  dependencies ; 
lists  of  its  chieftains  and  chieftaincies ;  many  valuable  topogra- 
phical names ;  the  names  and  kinds  of  articles  of  dress  and  or- 
nament ;  of  miUtary  weapons ;  of  horses,  chariots,  and  trap- 
pings ;  of  leechcraft,  and  ol  medicinal  plants  and  springs ;  as  well 
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as  instances  of,  perhaps,  eveij  occurrence  that  could  be  supposed   lect.  n, 
to  happen  in  ancient  Irish  lue :  all  of  these  details  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  student  of  history,  even  though  mixed  up  with  any  quity  of  the 
amount  of  the  marvellous  or  incredible  in  poetical  traditions.      ^**""»«»»- 

The  chief  actors  in  this  warfare  are  all  well-known  and  un- 
doubted historical  characters,  and  are  to  be  met  with  not  only 
in  our  ancient  tales,  but  in  our  authentic  annals  also. 

Tighemach  (the  most  credited  in  our  days  of  all  our  an- 
nalists) mentions  the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgn^,  and  gives  the  age  of 
Cuchulainn  as  seventeen  at  the  time  he  followed  the  Tdin,  which 
is  calculated  by  O'Flaherty  to  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  39. — 
[See  Appendix,  No.  XaV.J 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  tale  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
first  record  to  which  we  find  the  name  of  Cuilmenn  attached,  but 
of  which  we  have  now  no  means  of  fixing  the  precise  date, 
any  more  than  the  nature  and  character  of  its  other  contents. 

I  have  ventured  to  assign  the  compilation  of  the  Cuilmenn,  or 
Great  Book  of  Skins,  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Saltair  of 
Tara,  which  was  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  third,  and 
the  Cin  Drama  Snechta,  which  has  been  traced  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  for  two  rea- 
sons, among  many  others.  The  first  is,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Cuilmenn  is  spoken  of,  in  the  time  of  Senchann  and 
Saint  Colum  Cille,  imphes  a  belief  on  their  part  that  the  tale 
of  the  Tdin  had  been  written,  in  an  authentic  form,  either  in 
a  separate  volume,  or  into  this  book,  at  or  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  so  graphically  narrated  in  it ;  and  the 
fact,  as  related,  of  Saint  Ciaran  writing  the  recovered  version 
of  it,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  was  obtained  at  the  time, 
on  the  skin  of  his  pet  cow,  shows  that  this  was  done  with  the 
clear  intention  of  handing  it  down  to  posterity  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  tradition  had  taught 
them  to  beUevc  it  had  existed  in  the  Cuilmenn. 

The  second  reason  is,  that,  from  the  part  which  is  ascribed  to 
Fergus  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  the  frequent  mention 
in  the  tale  of  his  reading  the  Ogham  writings,  and  using  their 
characters  himself,  and  the  pretended  revelation  of  it  at  his  grave, 
to  Seanchan's  pupil,  in  the  one  version,  as  well  as  the  recovery 
of  it,  according  to  another  account,  at  a  great  meeting  of  poets 
and  ecclesiastics,  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave,  it  appears, 
to  me  at  least,  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the  con- 
jecture, that  in  the  times  of  Seanchan  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Fergus  was  the  original  writer  of 
the  tale,  that  it  had  been  written  by  him,  or  by  some  person  of 
his  time,  into  a  great  book,  and  that  this  book  was  at  some  sub- 
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Of  the 
Salt^is  ow 
Tara. 


LECT.  n.  sequent  period  carried  out  of  the  country ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
said  before,  probably  may  have  taken  place  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian times.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
owner  or  keeper  of  it,  who,  from  his  being  called  a  Saoi,  that  is, 
a  Doctor  or  Professor  in  learning,  was  probably,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, converted  to  Christianity,  and  went  into  Italy,  as  many 
certainly  did  in  those  times,  caiTying  with  him  the  only  copy 
or  copies  then  in  existence.  It  would  be  curious  to  find  tins 
ancient  book  still  existing  in  some  neglected  comer  of  the 
Vatican,  or  of  one  of  the  other  great  Libraries  of  Italy. 

In  the  first  lectimi  (to  pass  to  the  next  of  our  oldest  lost  books), 
we  partly  considered  the  history  of  that  very  ancient  record,  now 
lost,  known  as  the  Saltair  of  Tara.  It  was  stated  that  its 
composition  is  referred  to  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  {Connac  Mac  Airt,  or  son  of  ^r^),  and  that  by  some 
this  king  was  actually  supposed  to  have  been  its  author. 

To  give  full  value  to  all  the  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  record,  the  time  at  which  it  was  said  to  have  been 
composed,  and  its  reputed  author,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  period,  and  to  give 
some  particulars  about  this  celebrated  prince ;  from  which  I  con- 
ceive It  will  be  fully  evident,  that  to  attribute  the  composition 
of  the  Saltair  to  the  time  of  Cormac,  or  even  to  state  that  he  was 
its  author,  would  be  to  make  no  extravagant  assiunption. 
Of  King  The  character  and  career  of  Connac  Mac  Art,  as  a  governor, 

Cormac  ifoc  ^  "vvarrior,  a  philosopher,  and  a  judge  deeply  versed  in  the  laws 
which  he  was  called  on  to  administer,  have,  if  not  from  his  own 
time,  at  least  from  a  very  remote  period,  formed  a  fruitful  subject 
for  panegyric  to  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  legislator. 

C5iir  oldest  and  most  accredited  annals  record  liis  \'ictories  and 
miUtary  glories ;  our  historians  dwell  with  raptiu-e  on  his  honour, 
his  justice,  and  the  native  dignity  of  his  character;  our  writers 
of  historical  romance  make  him  the  hero  of  many  a  tale  of 
curious  adventure ;  and  our  poets  find  in  his  personal  accom- 
phshments,  and  in  the  regal  splendour  of  his  reign,  inexhaus- 
tible themes  for  their  choicest  numbers. 

The  poet  Maelmura,  of  Othna,  who  died  a.d.  844,  styles  him 
Cormac  Ceolach,  or  the  Musical,  in  allusion  to  his  refined  and 
happy  mind  and  disposition.  Cinaeth  (or  Kenneth)  O'Harti- 
gan  (who  died  a.d.  973)  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the 
magnificence  of  Cormac  and  of  his  palace  at  Tara.  And  Cuan 
OXochain,  quoted  in  the  fonner  lecture,  and  who  died  a.d. 
1024,  is  no  less  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Cormac's  mental 
and  personal  qualities  and  the  glories  of  his  reign.  He  also, 
in  the  poem  wliich  has  been  already  quoted,  describes  the  con- 
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dition  and  disposition  of  the  ruins  of  the  principal  edifices  at  lbct.  n. 
Tara,  as  they  existed  in  his  time ;  for,  even  at  this  eajrly  period 
(1024),  the  royal  Tara  was  but  a  ruin.   Flann,  of  Saint  BuitMs  King**Sonna< 
Monastery,  who  died  a.d.  1056  (the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the  ^^  ^*''*' 
scholars,  historians,  and  poets  of  his  time),  is  equally  fluent  in 
praise  of  Gormac  as  a  king,  a  warrior,  a  scholar,  and  a  judge. 

Cormac's  father.  Art,  chief  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhi  that  is,  the  Plain  of  MucruimM 
(pron:  "  Mucrivy")  about  a.d.  195,  by  Mac  Con,  who  was  the 
son  of  his  sister.  This  Mac  Con  was  a  Munster  prince,  who 
had  been  banished  out  of  Erinn  by  Oilill  Oluim,  Kmg  of  Mun- 
ster;  after  which,  passing  into  Britain  and  Scotland,  he  returned 
in  a  few  years  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  foreign  adven- 
turers, commanded  chiefly  by  Benni  Brit,  son  of  the  King  of 
Britain.  They  sailed  roimd  by  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Gal  way ;  and,  being  joined  there  by  some 
of  Mac  Con's  Insh  adherents,  they  overran  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  West  Connacht.  Art,  the  monarch,  immediately 
mustered  all  the  forces  that  he  could  command,  and  marched 
into  Connacht,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mac  Con's  seven  (or 
six)  step-brothers,  the  sons  of  Oilill  Olum,  with  the  forces  of 
Mimster.  A  battle  ensued,  as  stated  above,  on  the  Plain  of 
Mucruimhe  (between  Athenree  and  Gralway),  in  which  Art 
was  killed,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  son,  Cormac,  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Art,  Mac  Con  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  prince  Cor- 
mac, who  was  still  in  his  boyhood,  and  who  was  forced  to  lie  con- 
cealed for  the  time  among  his  mother's  friends  in  Connacht. 

Mac  Con's  usurpation,  and  his  severe  rule,  disposed  his  subjects 
after  some  time  to  wish  for  his  removal ;  and  to  that  end  young 
Cormac,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  powerful  friends  of  his  father,  v 

appeared  suddenly  at  Tara,  where  his  person  had  by  this  time 
ceased  to  be  known.  One  day,  we  are  told,  he  entered  the 
jud^ent  hall  of  the  palace  at  the  moment  that  a  case  of  royal 
privilege  was  brought  before  the  king,  Mac  Con,  for  adj  udication. 
For  the  king  in  ancient  Erinn  was,  in  eastern  fashion,  believed 
to  be  gifted  with  peculiar  wisdom  as  a  judge  among  his  people ; 
and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  pnvileges 
of  his  prerogative,  to  give  judgment  in  any  cases  of  diflGlculty 
brought  before  him,  even  though  the  litigants  might  be  among 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  the  subject  of  litigation  of  the 
smallest  value.  The  case  is  thus  related :  Certain  sheep,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  certain  widow  residing  near  Tara,  had  strayed  into  the 
queen's  private  lawn,  and  eaten  of  its  grass;  they  were  captured 
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tECT.  n.  ty  some  of  the  household  officers,  and  the  case  was  brought  be- 
fore  the  king  for  judgment.  The  kin^,  on  hearing  the  case,  con- 
deSptlon  denmed  the  sheep  to  be  forfeited,  x  oung  Connac,  however, 
'  hearing  this  sentence,  exclaimed  that  it  was  unjust ;  and  declared 

that  as  the  sheep  had  eaten  but  the  fleece  of  the  land,  the  most 
that  they  ought  to  forfeit  should  be  their  own  fleeces.  This 
view  of  the  law  appeared  so  wise  and  reasonable  to  the  people 
around,  that  a  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  hall. 
Mac  Con  started  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed :  "  That  is  the 
judgment  of  a  king" ;  and,  immediately  recognizing  the  youthful 
prince,  ordered  him  to  be  seized;  but  Cormac  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape.  The  people,  then,  having  recognized  their 
rightful  chief,  soon  revolted  against  the  monarch ;  upon  which 
Mac  Con  was  driven  into  Munster,  and  Cormac  assumed  the 
government  at  Tara.  And  thus  commenced  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  reigns  in  Irish  history. 

The  following  description  of  Connac,  from  the  Book  of  Bal« 
lymote  (142,  b.b.),  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  person,  man- 
ners, and  acts  of  this  monarch,  which  it  gives  however  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Book  of  Uachonghhail;  and,  even  though 
the  language  is  often  high-coloured,  it  is  but  a  picturesque 
clothing  for  actual  facts,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVI.] 

"  A  noble  and  illustrious  king  assumed  the  sovereignty  and 
rule  of  Erinn,  namely,  Connac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles.  iThe  world  was  full  of  all  goodness  in  his 
time ;  there  were  fruit  and  fatness  of  the  land,  and  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  sea,  with  peace,  and  ease,  and  happiness,  in  his  time, 
There  were  no  killings  nor  plunderings  in  his  time,  but  every 
one  occupied  his  lands  in  happiness. 

"  The  nobles  of  Erinn  assembled  to  drink  the  banquet  of 
Tara,  with  Cormac,  at  a  certain  time.  These  were  the  kings  who 
were  assembled  at  that  feast,  namely,  Fergus  Duhhdeadach  (of 
the  black  teeth),  and  Eochaidh  Gunnat,  the  two  kings  of  Ulster; 
Dunlang,  son  of  Enna  Nia,  king  of  Leinster ;  Cormac  Cas,  son 
of  Ailill  Oluim, — bjiA  Fiacha  Muilleathan^  son  of  Eoghan  Mor, 
the  two  kings  of  Munster ;  Nia  3f6r,  the  son  of  Lngaidh  Firtri^ 
Cormac's  brother  by  his  mother,  and  Eochaidh,  son  of  Conall, 
the  two  kings  of  Connacht;  Oengus  of  the  poisoned  spear,  king 
of  Bregia  (East  Meath) ;  and  Feradhach  the  son  of  Asal,  son  of 
Conor  the  champion,  king  of  Meath. 

"  The  manner  in  which  fairs  and  gi^eat  assemblies  were  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  Erinn,  at  this  time,  was :  each  king  wore 
his  kingly  robe  upon  him,  and  his  golden  helmet  on  his  head ; 
for,  they  never  put  their  kingly  diadems  on,  but  in  the  field  of 
battle  only. 
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"Magnificently  did  Connac  come  to  this  great  assembly ;  for  lect.  n. 
no  man,  his  equal  in  beauty,  had  preceded  him,  excepting  Co-  "  ~ 
nairii  iflor^  son  of  Edersgel,  or  Conor,  son  of  Cathbadh  (pron :  Airt  at  lara. 
nearly  "  Caa-fah"),  or  Aengus,  son  of  the  Daghda.  Splendid, 
indeed,  was  Cormac's  appearance  in  that  assembly.  His  hair 
was  slightly  curled,  and  of  golden  colour :  a  scarlet  shield  with 
engraved  ae\accs,  and  golden  hooks,  and  clasps  of  silver:  a 
wide-folding  purple  cloak  on  him,  with  a  gem-set  gold  brooch 
over  his  breast ;  a  gold  torque  around  his  neck ;  a  white-collared 
shirt,  embroidered  with  gold,  upon  him ;  a  girdle  with  golden 
buckles,  and  studded  with  precious  stones,  around  him;  two 
golden  net- work  sandals  with  golden  buckles  upon  him ;  two 
spears  with  golden  sockets,  and  many  red  bronze  rivets,  in  his 
hand;  while  he  stood  in  the  full  glow  of  beauty,  without 
defect  or  blemish.  You  would  think  it  was  a  sliowcr  of  pearls 
that  were  set  in  his  mouth ;  his  lips  were  rubies ;  his  symme- 
trical body  was  as  white  as  snow;  his  cheek  was  like  the 
mountain-ash  berry ;  his  eyes  were  Uke  the  sloe ;  his  brows  and 
eye  lashes  were  hke  the  sheen  of  a  blue-black  lance. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  shape  and  form  in  which  Cormac  went 
to  this  great  assembly  of  the  men  of  Erinn.  And  authors  say 
that  this  was  the  noblest  convocation  ever  held  in  Erinn  before 
the  Christian  Faith ;  for,  the  laws  and  enactments  instituted  in 
that  meeting  were  those  which  shall  prevail  in  Erinn  for  ever. 

"  The  nobles  of  Erinn  proposed  to  make  a  new  classification  of 
the  people,  according  to  their  various  mental  and  material  qualifi- 
cations ;  both  kings  and  ollamhs  (or  chiefs  of  professions),  and 
druids,  and  farmers,  and  soldiers,  and  all  different  classes  like- 
wise ;  because  they  were  certain,  that,  whatever  regulations  should 
be  ordered  for  Erinn  in  tliat  assembly,  by  the  men  of  Eiinn, 
would  be  those  which  would  live  in  it  for  ever.  For,  from  the 
time  that  Amergen  Gluingeal  (or  of  the  White  Knee),  the  Fili 
(or  Poet)  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  colonists,  deli- 
vered the  first  iudgment  in  Erinn,  it  was  to  the  Files  alone  that 
belonged  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgments,  imtil  the  dispu- 
tation of  the  Two  Sages,  Ferceirtni  the  Fili^  and  NeidhS^  son 
of  Adhna,  at  Emania,  about  the  beautiful  mantle  of  the  chief 
FU^j  Adhna,  who  had  lately  died.  More  and  more  obscure  to 
the  people,  were  the  words  in  which  these  two  Fil^s  discussed 
and  decided  their  dispute ;  nor  could  the  kings  or  the  other  Filh 
understand  them.  Concobar  (or  Conor),  and  the  other  princes,  at 
that  time  present  at  Emania,  said  that  the  disputation  and  deci- 
sion could  be  understood  only  by  the  two  parties  themselves,  for 
that  they  did  not  understand  tnem.  It  is  manifest,  said  Concobar : 
all  men  shall  have  share  in  it  from  this  day  out  for  ever,  but  they 
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LECT.  n.    [the  jPt'/es]  shall  have  their  hereditary  judgment  out  of  it;  of 
"  what  all  others  require,  every  man  may  take  his  share  of  it. 
cormlc  Mac  Judgment  was  then  taken  from  the  Files,  except  their  inheritance 
^^''^  of  it,  and  several  of  the  men  of  Erinn  took  their  part  of  the  judg- 

ment; such  as  the  judgments  of -EbcAaic?A,  the  son  o£  Luchta; 
and  the  judgments  of  Fachtna^  the  son  of  Senchadh;  and  the 
(apparently)  false  judgments  of  Caradniadh  Teiscthe;  and  the 
judgments  of  Morann,  the  son  of  Maen ;  and  the  judgments 
of  £oghan,  the  son  o£  Durrthacht  [\du^  ofFameyJ;  and  the 
judgments  of  Doet  of  Neimthenn^  and  the  judgments  of  Brigh 
Ambui  [daughter  of  Senchad/i]  ;  and  the  judgments  of  Dian- 
cecht  [the  Tuath  De  Dandnn  Doctor]  in  matters  relating  to 
medical  doctors.  Although  tliese  were  thus  first  ordered  at 
this  time,  the  nobles  of  the  men  of  Erinn  (subsequently)  insis- 
ted on  judgment  and  eloquence  (advocacy)  being  allowed  to 
persons  according  to  rank  in  the  Bretlia  Nemheadh  (laws  of 
ranks);  and  so  each  man  usurped  the  profession  of  another 
again,  until  this  great  meeting  assembled  around  Cormac. 
They  then  again  separated  the  professors  of  every  art  froim 
each  other  in  that  great  meeting,  and  each  of  them  was  or- 
dained to  his  legitimate  profession". 

And  thus  when  Cormac  came  to  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn, 
he  found  that  Conor  s  regulations  had  been  disregarded ;  and 
this  was  what  induced  the  nobles  to  propose  to  him  a  new 
organization,  in  accordance  with  the  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  people,  from  the  former  period.  And  this  Cormac  did ; 
for  he  ordered  a  new  code  of  laws  and  regulations  to  be  drawn 
up,  extending  to  all  classes  and  professions.  He  also  put  the 
state  or  court  regulations  of  the  Teach  Midhchuarta^  or  Great 
Banqueting  House  of  Tai-a,  on  a  new  and  permanent  footing; 
and  revived  obsolete  tests  and  ordeals,  and  instituted  some 
important  new  ones ;  thus  making  the  law  of  Testimony  and 
Evidence  as  perfect  and  safe  as  it  could  be  in  such  times. 

If  we  take  this,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  Cormac  s 
character  as  a  man,  a  king,  a  scholar,  a  judge,  and  a  warrior, 
into  account,  we  shall  see  that  he  was  no  ordinary  prince ;  and 
that  if  he  had  not  impressed  the  nation  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
great  superiority  over  his  predecessors  and  those  who  came 
after  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  specially 
selected  from  all  the  rest  of  the  line  of  monarchs,  to  be  made 
above  all  the  possessor  of  such  excellences. 

Such  a  man  could  scarcely  have  carried  out  his  various  be- 
hests, and  the  nimierous  provisions  of  his  comprehensive  enact- 
ments, without  some  written  medium.  And  it  is  no  unwar- 
rantable presumption  to  suppose  that,  either  by  his  own  hand, 
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or,  at  least,  in  his  own  time,  by  his  command,  his  laws  were   user,  p. 
committed  to  writing ;  and  when  we  possess  very  ancient  tes-  ^^  j^^^^ 
timony  to  this  effect,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  it,  or  and  legai 
even  for  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  statement.  King  COTmac 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  laws  or  enactments  forged  at  a  ^^  ^^*' 
later  period,  could  be  imposed  on  a  people  who  possessed  in 
such  abundance  the  means  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  their 
origin,  by  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information;  and  the 
same  arguments  which  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 
may  be  used  in  regard  to  another  work  assigned  to  Cormac,  of 
which  mention  will  be  presently  made.  Nor  is  this  all,  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  deny  that  a  book,  such  as  the 
Saltair  of  Tara  is  represented  to  have  been,  was  in  existence  at 
Tara  a  long  time  before  Cormac's  reign ;  and  that  Cormac  only 
altered  and  enlarged  it  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times. 

These  bards  and  druids,  of  which  our  ancient  records  make 
such  frequent  mention,  must  have  had  some  mode  of  perpetuating 
their  arts,  else  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  those  arts  to 
have  been  transmitted  so  faithfully  and  fully  as  we  know  they 
were.  It  is  true  that  the  student  in  the  learning  of  the  File  is 
said  to  have  spent  some  twelve  years  in  study,  before  he  was  pro- 
noimced  an  adept ;  and  this  may  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
instruction  was  verbal ;  but  we  have  it  from  various  writers,  even 
as  late  as  the  sixteentii  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  it  was 
customary  with  the  medical,  law,  and  civil  students  of  these 
times,  to  read  the  classics  and  study  their  professions  for  twenty 
years. 

All  this  is  indeed  but  presumptive  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  writmg  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Cormac ;  but,  from  other 
sources  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  existed  here  long 
antecedent  to  his  reign :  this  subject  is,  however,  of  too  great 
extent  and  importance  to  admit  of  its  full  discussion  at  present. 

There  still  exists,  I  should  state  to  you,  a  Law  Tract,  attri- 
buted to  Cormac.  It  is  called  the  Book  of  Acaill ;  and  is  always 
found  annexed  to  a  Law  Treatise  by  Cennfaelad  the  learned, 
who  died  in  a.d.  677.  The  following  preface  always  prefixed 
to  this  first  work  gives  its  history. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXVIL] 

"The   locus^^^  of  the  Book  was   Aicill  (or  Acaill^  pron: 

(>«>  It  was  always  the  habit  of  the  old  Irish  writers  to  state  four  circum- 
stances concerning  the  composition  of  their  works :  the  place  at  which  they 
were  written  (or  the  locus  of  the  work,  according  to  the  form  here  used),— the 
date, — the  name  of  the  author, — and  the  occasion  or  circumstances  which  sug- 
gested the  undertaking.  These  forms  were  adhered  to  by  writers  using  tlie 
native  language  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  subsequent  Lecture  (VIII.),  on  the  various  works  of  the  O'Clerys. 
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LECT.  II.  Akill*),  near  Teamair  [Tara];  and  the  time  of  it  was  the 
Book  ^^^  ^^  Cairbri  Lifeachair  (Cairbre  of  the  Liffey),  son  of 
ot  AcaiiL  Cormac,  and  the  person  [author]  of  it  was  Cormac;  and 
the  cause  of  making  it  was,  the  blinding  of  Cormac's  eye 
by  Aengu8  Gabuaidech  (Aengus  of  the  poisoned  spear),  after 
the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Sorar,  son  of  Art  Corb, 
by  Cellach,  the  son  of  Cormac.  This  Aengus  Gabiuxidech 
was  an  Airi  Echta  (an  avenging  chief)  at  this  time,  avenging 
the  wrongs  of  his  tribe  in  the  territories  of  Luighni  (Leyney) ; 
and  he  went  into  the  house  of  a  woman  there,  and  forcibly 
drank  milk  there.  "  It  would  be  fitter  for  you",  said  the  wo- 
man, "  to  avenge  your  brother's  daughter  on  Cellach,  the  son  of 
Cormac,  than  to  consume  my  food  forcibly".  And  books  do  not 
record  that  he  committed  any  evil  upon  the  woman's  person ;  but 
he  went  forward  to  Teamair;  and  it  was  after  sunset  he  reached 
Teamair;  and  it  was  prohibited  at  Teamair  to  take  a  champion's 
arms  into  it  after  sunset ;  but  only  the  arms  that  happened  to 
be  in  it ;  and  Aengus  took  Cormac's  Crimall  (bloody  spear)  down 
off  its  rack  (as  he  was  passing  in)  and  gave  a  tlirust  of  it  into 
Ceallach,  son  of  Cormac,  which  killed  him ;  and  its  angle  struck 
Cormac  s  eye,  so  that  he  remained  half  blmd ;  and  its  heel  struck 
in  the  back  of  the  steward  of  Teamair,  when  drawing  it  out 
of  Cellach,  and  killed  him ;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  a  kmg 
with  a  blemish  to  be  in  Teamair;  and  Cormac  was  sent  out  to 
be  cured  to  Aicill,  near  Teamair;  and  Teamar  could  be  seen 
from  Aicilli  and  Aicill  could  not  be  seen  from  Teamar ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  was  (then)  given  to  Cairbre  lA/ea- 
chair,  the  son  of  Cormac ;  and  it  was  men  this  book  was  com- 
piled ;  and  that  which  is  Cormac's  share  in  it  is  every  place  where 
"jBZai" (immunity)  occurs,  and  ^^Ameic  arafeiser"  (my  son  would 
you  know) ;  and  Cenndfaelad's  share  is,  everything  from  that 
out". 
Of  cenf\fiie-  Such  is  the  account  of  this  curious  tract,  as  found  prefixed  to 
'•*  all  the  copies  of  it  that  we  now  know ;  and,  though  the  compo- 

sition of  this  preface  must  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  Cor- 
mac's  time,  still  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 

Cormac's  book  is,  as  I  have  observed,  always  found  prefixed 
to  the  laws  compiled  by  Cennfaelad  just  mentioned.  This 
Cennfaelad  had  been  an  Ulster  warrior,  but,  happening  to  re- 
ceive a  fracture  of  the  skull,  at  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath,  fought 
A.D.  634,  he  was  carried  to  be  cured,  to  the  house  of  Bricin^*'^  of 

C*')  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  letter  c  is  in  the 
Gaedhlic  always  pronounced  hard,  or  like  the  English  k;  it  never  has  the  soft 
sound  of  an  s,  even  before  an  e  or  an  i. 
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Tuaim  Drecaiuy  where  tlicre  were  three  schools,  namely :  a  Lite-  lect.  ii. 
rary  ^or  Classical)  school ;  a  Fenechas,  or  Law  school ;  and  a  ofth  booiT 
school  of  Poetry.  And,  whilst  there,  and  listening  to  the  instruc-  of  AtMHi^ 
tions  given  to  the  pupils,  and  the  subtle  discussions  of  the  schools, 
his  memory,  which,  beiTore,  was  not  very  good,  became  clear 
and  retentive,  so  that  whatever  he  heard  in  the  day  (it  is  re- 
corded) he  remembered  at  night ;  and  thus,  he  finally  came  to 
be  a  master  in  the  arts  of  the  three  schools,  reducing  what  he 
had  heard  in  each  to  order,  and  committing  it  to  verse,  which 
he  first  wrote  upon  slates  and  tablets,  and  afterwards  in  a 
White  Book,  in  verse.  The  FenechaSj  or  law  part  only,  of 
this  book,  is  that  now  found  annexed  to  Cormac's  treatise. 
These  laws,  however,  are  not  in  verse  now.  And,  whether  the 
laws  at  present  known,  in  connection  with  Cennfaeladlis  name, 
are  of  his  own  composition,  or  those  he  leamea  in  the  schools 
here  mentioned,  is  not  certain.  The  explanation  of  the  word 
A  icillj  as  well  as  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  respecting 
Cennfaeladh,  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  in  continuation  of 
that  last  quoted. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIIL] 

^^Aicill  [is  derived]  from  Uch  Oil  [the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion], which  A  (cell,  the  daughter  of  Cairbre  [Cairbre  Niafear^ 
monarch  of  Erinn],  made  there,  lamenting  Ere,  the  son  of 
Cairbre,  her  brother;  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it: — 

"  The  daughter  of  Cairbre,  that  died,<*^ 
And  of  Feidelm,  the  ever-blooming, 
Of  grief  for  Ere,  beautiful  her  part, 
Who  was  slain  in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn". 

"  Or,  it  was  Aicelly  the  wife  of  Ere,  son  of  Cairbre,  that  died  of 
grief  for  her  husband  there,  when  he  was  killed  by  Conall  Cear- 
nach  (in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn) ;  and  this  is  a  proof  of  it : — 

"  Conall  Ceamach,  that  brought  Erc's  head 
To  the  side  of  Temair,  at  the  third  hour ; 
Sad  the  deed  that  of  it  came. 
The  breaking  of  Acaill's  noble  heart". 

"  If  there  was  established  law  at  the  time  the  eric  (reparation) 
which  was  paid  for  this  crime  (against  Cormac,  etc.) — -provided 
it  was  on  free  wages^"^  Magh  Bregh  (Bregia)  was  held — was  the 

(»)  These  two  vcnefl  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Dinnsenchus,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  the  second  yersion  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  that  tract,  pre- 
seryed  in  tbe  Book  of  Ballymote.  The  poem  ftom  which  they  are  taken,  and 
which  gives  the  origin  of  tlie  place  called  Acaill,  was  written  by  Cinaeth  or 
Kenneth  O'Hartigan,  who  died  a.d.  973,  and,  consequently,  this  account,  in  its 
present  state,  of  the  Book  of  Acaill,  was  written  after  the  writing  of  the  poem. 

(S9)  Free  wageB.—ThaX  Is,  if  they  had  only  held  their  lands  and  original  stock, 
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LECT.iL  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to  half  of  them,  and  base 
Of  th  iJook  ^^g^s  ^  *^®  other  half,  so  that  one  half  of  them  would  be  in 
of  Acttiiu      free  service,  and  the  other  half  In  base  service. 

"  If  free  wages  were  not  on  them  at  all,  the  eric  which  should 
be  paid  there  was  the  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to 
the  half  of  them  and  base  wages  to  the  other  half,  so  that  half 
of  them  would  be  in  free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base 
service. 

"  If  there  was  not  established  law  there,  every  one's  right 
would  be  according  to  his  strength  .^"^ 

"  And  they  ( Aengus's  tnbe)  left  the  territory,  and  they  went 
to  the  Bouth.  They  are  the  Deis^  (Decies  or  Deasys)  of  Port 
Laeghaire  or  Port  LairgS  (Waterford)  from  that  time  down. 

"  It«  (the  book's)  locus  and  time,  as  regards  Cormac,  so  far. 

"In  regard  to  Cennfaelad,  however,  the  locus  of  [his  part  of] 
it  was  Doire  Lurain^  and  the  time  of  it  was  the  time  of  [the 
Monarch]  Aedh  Mac  Ainmerech,  and  its  person  [i.e.  author] 
was  Cennfaelad,  and  the  cause  of  compiling  it,  his  brain  of  for- 

Stfulness  having  been  extracted  from  Ccnnfaelad's  head  after 
ving  been  cloven  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath^'*^  [a.d.  634]. 
"  The  three  victories  of  that  battle  were :  the  defeat  of  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  falsehood,  by  Domnall,  in  his  truthfulness ;  and 
SuibhnS,  the  maniac,  to  become  a  maniac ;  and  it  is  not  Suibh- 
nSs  becoming  a  maniac  that  is  (considered)  a  victory,  but  all 
the  stories  and  all  the  poems  which  he  left  after  him  in  Erinn ; 
and  it  was  not  a  victory  that  his  brain  of  forgetfulness  was  ex- 
tracted from  Cennfaelaia's  head,  but  what  he  left  of  noble  book 
works  after  him  in  Erinn.  He  had  been  carried  to  be  cured  to 
the  house  of  [St.]  Bricin,  of  Tuaim  Drecain,  and  there  were 
three  schools  in  the  town,  a  school  of  classics,  and  a  school  of 

-which  was  the  wages,  or  rath,  on  the  condition  of  ccrt^n  personal  services,  and 
the  payment  of  a  certain  rent  every  third  year, — ^which  was  called  saer-ratK,  ot 
free  wages, — ^they  should  be  now  reduced,  one  half  the  tribe,  to  base  wages, 
which  amounted  to  a  species  of  slavery,  under  which  they  were  forced  to  pay 
every  year  what  the  parties  on  free  wages  paid  but  every  third  year.  And  even 
though  according  to  the  second  clause  the  lands  were  not  held  by  them  on  wages 
at  all,  but  as  independent  inlieritors  (that  is,  owners  owing  only  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king,  with  such  contributions  only  as  they  pleased),  which 
they  were,  being  the  descendants  of  Ftacha  Suidhe,  the  brother  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  and  conscqueutly  cousins  to  Cormac  himself. — even  then 
they  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  half  of  them  becoming  free  vassals,  and 
the  other  half  base  vassals,  their  hereditary  title  to  their  lands  having  beoome 
for  ever  forfeited. 

cao)  There  is  a  most  curious  and  important  account  of  the  trial  and  decision  in 
this  ancient  case,  preserved  in  the  ancient  Irish  Manuscript  lately  purchased 
in  London  for  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  through  the  liberality  and  fine  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  T.C.D. 

(3i)  See  The  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  edited  by  John  O'Donoran,  LL.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society ;  1842. 
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FenecJias  (laws),  and  a  school  of  Filidheeht  (philosophy,  poetry,  LEcr.n. 
etc.);  and  everything  that  he  used  to  hear  of  what  the  three  of  the  Book 
schools  spoke  every  day  he  used  to  have  of  clear  memory  [i.e.,  otAoaiiL 
perfectly  by  rote]  every  night ;  and  he  put  a  clear  thread  of 
poetry  to  them  [f.^.,  put  them  into  verse]  ;  and  he  wrote  them 
on  stones  and  on  tables,  and  he  put  them  into  a  vellum-book"/"^ 
The  whole  of  this  volume,  comprising  the  parts  ascribed  to 
the  King  Cormac,  and  those  said  to  be  Ceimfaelad's,  form  a 
very  important  section  of  our  ancient  national  institutes,  known 
as  the  Brehon  Laws ;  but  it  does  not,  for  the  reason  I  before 
alluded  to,  fall  within  my  province  to  deal  with  those  laws 
farther  on  the  present  occasion. 

(s>^  The  latter  portion  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  more  minutely  giyen  in 
another  MS.  version  (T.C.D.  Library,  H.  3. 18.  p.  399),  as  follows  :— 

'*  And  where  he  was  cm>ed  was  at  Tuaim  Drecain,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
three  streets,  between  the  houses  of  the  three  professors  (5ai),  namely,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Fenechas,  a  professor  of  Filidheeht^  and  a  professor  of  Leighenn 
(classics).  And  all  that  the  three  schools  taught  (or  spoke)  each  day,  he  had, 
through  the  sharpness  of  his  intellect,  each  night ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  he 
wished  to  show,  he  put  into  poetical  arrangement,  and  it  was  written  by  him 
into  white  books".    [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXV III.] 
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LECTURE  III. 


[DeliTRvd  Maxell  SO,  ia&&.] 


Of  the  synchronisnu  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice.  Of  the  CliroDological  Poem 
of  Gilla  Caemhain,  Of  Tighernach  the  Annalist.  Of  the  foundation  of 
Clonmacnois.  The  Annals. — I.  The  Annals  of  Tighernach.  Of  the 
Foundation  of  Emania,  and  of  the  Ultonian  dynastj. 

In  shortly  sketching  for  you  some  account  of  our  lost  books  of 
history,  and  in  endeavouring  to  suggest  to  you  what  must  have 
been  the  general  state  of  learning  at  and  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  our  national  Apostle,  I  have,  in  fact,  opened 
the  whole  subject  of  these  lectures:  the  MS.  materials  existing 
in  our  ancient  language  for  a  real  history  of  Erinn.  Let  us 
now  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  those  materials ;  and,  first,  of  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  our  national  annals,  and  their  importance  in  the  study 
of  our  histonr. 
Of  the  and-  The  principal  Annals  now  remaining  in  the  Graedhlic  lan- 
entAnnaia.  miagc,  and  of  which  wc  havc  any  ac^curate  knowledge,  are 
known  as: — the  Annals  of  Tighernach  (pron:  nearly  "Teer- 
nagh") ; — ^the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus  (a  compilation  now 
better  known  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster) ; — ^the  Annals  of  Inis  Mac 
Nerinn  in  Loch  Ce  (erroneously  called  the  Annals  of  Kihx)- 
nan) ; — the  Annals  of  Innisfallen ; — ^the  Annals  now  known  as 
the  Annals  of  Boyle ; — ^the  Annals  now  known  as  the  Annals 
of  Connacht ; — ^the  Annals  oiDun  na  n-Gall  (Donegall),  or  those 
a  of  the  Four  Masters ; — and  lastly,  the  Chronicum  Scotorum. 

Besides  these  we  have  also  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  a 
compilation  of  the  same  class,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  1627,  but  of  which  the  original  is  unfortunately  not  now 
accessible  or  known  to  exist. 

With  regard  to  annals  in  other  languages  relating  to  Ireland, 
I  need  only  allude  to  the  Latin  Annals  of  Multifeman,  of 
Grace,- of  Pembridge,  Clyn,  etc.,  published  by  the  L:ish  Archaso- 
logical  Society. 

At  the  head  of  our  list  I  have  placed  the  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach, a  composition,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  a  very  re- 
markable character,  whether  we  take  into  accoimt  the  early 
period  at  which  these  annals  were  written,  namely,  the  clo^^f 
the  eleventh  century,  or  the  amount  of  historical  research,  tlie 
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judicious  care,  and  the  scholarlike  discrimination,  which  distin-  lect.  ni. 
guish  the  compiler.     These  annals  have  accordingly  been  con-  or  the  earlier 
sidered  by  many  to  constitute,  if  not  our  earliest.  atJgastjaifLpf  chronoio- 
the  most  important  of  our  historical  records  now  extant.  fiistorilSis. 

How  far  the  arrangement  of  events  and  the  chronology  ob- 
served in  most  of  our  annals  axe  to  be  ascribed  to  Tighemach, 
is  a  matter  that  cannot  now  be  cleaily  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  tliat  there  were  careful  and  industrious  chroniclers 
and  chronologists  before  his  time,  with  whose  works  he  was 
doubtless  well  acquainted. 

From  a  very  early  period,  we  find  notices  of  chroniclers  and 
historical  compilers.  1  have  already  mentioned  the  royal  his- 
torian, Cormac  Mac  Art,  and  also  the  author  of  tlie  Cin  Dromd  . 
Sneachta.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  we  meet, 
amongst  many  others,  the  names  of  Amergin  Mac  Amalgaidh, 
author  of  the  Dinn  Seanchas ;  Cennfaeladh;  and  Aengus  CHU 
Di,  From  the  year  800  to  the  year  1000,  we  find  Maolmura 
of  Othan ;  Cormac  Mac  Cuileannain;  Flann  Mac  Lonan ; 
Eochaidh  O'Flinn ;  and  Cinaeth  or  Kennett  O'Hartigan.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  historical  compilers  are  still  more  frequent : 
the  chief  names  in  this  period  are,  those  of  Cuan  O'Lochain; 
Colman  O'Seasnan;  Flann  Mainistrech,  or  of  the  Monastery, 
and  Gilla  Caemhain.  The  two  latter  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury with  Tighemach ;  Flann,  the  professor  of  St.  BuitMs 
Monastery  (or  Monasterboice),  who  died  a.d.  1056 ;  and  Gilla 
Caemhain^  a  writer  who  died  a.d.  1072,  the  translator  into 
Gaedhlic  of  Nennius'  history  of  the  Britons.  Of  these,  as  they 
were  contemporaries  of  Tighemach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  Annals  of  that  author, 

Flann  compiled  very  extensive  historical  synchronisms,  which  of  the  s>ti- 
have  been  much  respected  by  some  of  the  most  able  modem  Jjann  !?mo^ 
writers  on  early  Irish  history,  such  as  Ussher,  Ware,  Father  John  (xi^cen-*^ 
Lynch  (better  known  as  Gratianus Lucius,  the  well  known  author  tur>). 
of  Cambrensis  Eversus),  O'Flaherty,  and  Charles  O'Conor. 

The  synchronisms  of  Flann  go  back  to  the  most  remote 
periods,  and  form  an  excellent  abridgment  of  universal  history. 
After  synchronizing  the  chiefs  of  various  lines  of  the  children 
of  Adam  in  the  east,  the  author  points  out  what  monarchs  of 
the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  em- 

gjrors  of  the  Romans,  were  contemporary  with  the  kings  of 
rinn  and  the  leaders  of  its  various  early  colonists,  beginning 
with  Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus,  and  coming  down  to  the  first  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  Julius  Cajsar,  who  was  contemporary  with 
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LECT.  m.  Eochaidh  Feidhlech,  a  monarch  of  Erinn  who  died  more  than 
Of  the  syn  ^^  *  centuiy  before  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  The  parallel 
ehroniims  of  lincs  are  then  continued  from  Julius  CaBsar  and  his  Irish  con- 
SStCTboiSr  temporary  Eochaidh  Feidhlech,  down  to  the  Emperors  Theo- 
^  cen-  dosius  the  Third,  and  Leo  the  Third,  and  their  contemporary 
Ferghalj  son  of  Maelduin,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 
A.D.  718. 

Flann  makes  use  of  the  length  and  periods  of  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  to  illustrate  and  show  the  consistency  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Irish  reigns,  throughout  this  long  list. 

After  this  he  throws  the  whole  series,  from  Julius  Caesar 
down,  into  periods  of  100  years  each,  grouping  the  emperors 
of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Erinn  in  each  centuiy  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Thus,  he  takes  one  hundred  years,  from  the 
first  year  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
Five  emperors  will  be  found  to  have  reigned  within  this  time, 
namely,  Julius,  Octavius,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius. 
The  Irish  parallel  period  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  eighth  year  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlech  to  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  JLughaidh  Riabh  Derg,  Six  mo- 
narchs  ruled  in  Erinn  during  that  term,  namely,  Eochaidh 
Feidhlech,  Eochaidh  A  iremhy  his  brother ;  Edersgel  Mac  lar, 
Nuadha  Necht,  Conairi  Mdr,  and  Lughaidh  Riabh  Derg. 

A  second  period  of  one  hundred  years,  in  Flann's  computa- 
tions, extends  from  the  second  last  year  of  Claudius  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Thirteen  emperors  reigned 
witliin  that  time.  There  were  also  one  hundred  years  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Litghaidh  Riabh  Derg,  monarch  of  Erinn,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elim  Mac  Conrach,  and  seven  monarchs 
governed  in  that  space  of  time,  namely,  Conchobhar  or  Conor, 
Crimthann,  CairbrS,  Fearadhach,  Fiatach,  Fiacha,  and  Elim 
Mac  Conrach  himself. 

And  so  Flann  continues  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  and  Ferghal  Mac  Maelduin,  King  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 
A.D.  718.  That  portion  of  the  work  which  carries  down  the 
synchronisms  to  JuHus  Caesar  is  next  summed  up  in  a  poem  of 
which  there  are  two  copies,  one  of  1096,  and  the  other  of  1220 
lines,  intended  no  doubt  to  assist  the  student  in  committing  to 
memory  the  substance  of  the  synchronisms  {Lecain;  fol.  20.  B6). 
There  is  another  chronological  piece  of  curious  interest  and 
of  very  considerable  value,  which  was  also  probably  composed 
by  Flann,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  precedes  a.d. 
1056,  the  year  of  Flann's  death.  It  comprises  a  list  of  the  reigns 
of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  with  those  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
viucial  kings,  and  also  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.    This  synchro- 
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nological  list  commences  with  Laeghairi^  who  succeeded  to  the  LECT.m. 
sovereignty  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  429,  and  it  is  carried  down  or  the  s 
to  the  death  of  Muircheartach  O'Brien,  in  1119,  sixty-five  years  chroniams  of 
after  Flann's  death.     Who  the  continuator  of  Flann  may  have  SStS^bJi^^ 
been  we  do  not  now  know.  tu^)?^' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  following  abstract  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Flann's  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it 
shows  their  connection  with  the  royal  lines  of  Erinn. 

It  was,  he  says,  in  the  year  498  that  Fergus  M6r  and  his 
brothers  went  into  Scotland.  They  were  the  sons  of  Ere,  the 
son  of  JEochaidh  Muinreamhary  whose  father  was  the  renowned 
Colla  Uais,  who,  with  his  brothers,  overthrew  the  Ulster  dynasty 
and  destroyed  the  palace  of  Emania.  MuircJiertach  Mac  Eirc^ 
one  of  the  brothers,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  MacDonnells,  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  of  other  great  families  in  Scotland.  Our  tract 
says  that  from  the  Battle  of  Ocha,  a.d.  478,  to  the  death  of  the 
monarch,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbeail^  there  was  a  space 
of  eighty  years.  There  were  lour  monarchs  of  Erinn  within 
that  time,  namely,  Lughaidh,  son  oi  Laeahair^;  Muirchertachy 
son  of  Ere ;  Tuathal  Mael  Garbh;  and  Diarmaid.  There  were 
five  kings  of  Scotland  to  correspond  with  these  four  of  Erinn, 
namely,  the  above  Fergus  M6r;  his  brother,  Aengus  M6r; 
Domangort,  the  son  of  Fergus ;  Comgali,  the  son  of  Domangort ; 
and  Gabran,  the  son  of  Domangort. 

The  parallel  provincial  kings  of  Erinn  follow,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  first  part  of  the  synchronisms  ascribed  to  Flann  is  lost 
firom  the  Book  of  Lecan,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  (fol.  6,  a.) ;  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  tenor  m 
the  latter  book,  they  must  have  been  those  used  by  Tighemach, 
or  they  may  possibly  have  been  taken  from  an  earlier  work 
which  was  common  both  to  Tighemach  and  to  the  compiler  of 
this  tract.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  synclironism  of  Flann,  now  imper- 
fect, which  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  Tighemach,  but 
inserted  there  after  having  been  first  subjected  to  the  critical 
examination  and  careful  balancing  of  authorities  which  gene- 
rally distinguish  that  learned  annalist. 

There  is  yet  another  important  chronological  composition  in  of  the  chro- 
existcnce,  to  which  I  must  here  allude:  I  mean  the  Poem  of  p^^^^f* 
Gilla  Caemhain,  who  died  a.d.  1072.  cH^in. 

This  writer  begins  by  stating  that  he  will  give  the  annals  of 
all  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  period. 
He  computes  the  several  penods  firom  the  Creation  to  the  De- 
luge, from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  David, 
and  from  David  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  etc.     From  the 
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LECT.  m  Creation  to  the  Incarnation  he  counts  3952  years.  (This  is 
Of  the  writ-  ohviouslj  the  common  Hebrew  computation.)  He  then  goes 
inga  of  FUnn  on  to  Synchronize  the  Eastern  sovereigns  with  each  other,  and 
caemhain  aftcrwards  with  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  DS  Danann  of  Erinn, 
tSy>?^"      and  subsequently  with  the  Milesians. 

He  carries  down  the  computation  through  several  Eastern 
and  Irish  dynasties,  giving  the  deaths  of  all  the  monarchs,  and 
of  several  of  the  provincial  kings  of  Erinn,  as  well  as  of  many 
remarkable  persons :  such  as  the  death  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaiily 
of  Saint  Patrick,  and  of  Saint  Brigid,  He  also  notices  the  great 
mortality  of  the  seventh  century,  the  drowning  of  the  Danish 
tyrant  Turgcsius,  by  King  Maelsechlainn  (or  Malachy),  etc.; 
continuing  still  to  give  the  intervening  years,  down  to  the  death 
of  Brian  BoroimhS,  in  1014,  and  so  on  to  the  "Saxon"  battle  in 
which  the  king  of  the  Danes  was  killed,  five  years  before  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  his  poem. 

The  names  of  many  other  early  writers  on  Irish  history,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  fragments  of  their  works,  have  come 
down  to  us ;  but  the  two  of  whose  compositions  I  have  given 
the  foregoing  brief  sketch,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable. 

The  short  notices  we  have  given  of  the  writings  of  Flann  and 
Gilla  Caemhain  are  quite  suflSicient  to  show  that  they  were 
famiUar  with  a  large  and  extensive  range  of  general  history; 
and  their  clironological  computations,  parallels,  and  synchro- 
nisms, prove  that  they  must  have  industriously  examined  every 
possible  available  source  of  the  chief  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Such  learning  will  probably  seem  to  you  remarkable 
at  so  early  a  period  (a.d.  1050)  in  Ireland ;  and  even  were  it 
confined  to  churchmen,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  evidence  of 
very  considerable  cultivation.  But  in  the  instance  of  Flann  of 
the  Monastery  we  have  proof  that  this  learning  and  cultivation 
were  not  confined  to  the  Irish  ecclesiastics ;  for  though  we  always 
find  the  name  of  Flann  associated  with  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
Buithd,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  orders.  He  is  never 
mentioned  as  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  married 
and  left  issue,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  genealogical  table  pub- 
lished in  the  Celtic  Society's  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Lena.  In  fact,  his  employment  was  that  simply  of  a  lay  teacher 
in  a  great  school ;  and  he  filled  the  office  of  Fer  Leghinn^  or 
chief  professor  in  the  great  College  of  Saint  Buithe  (a  college  as 
well  lay  as  ecclesiastical),  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  perhaps  be 
seen  at  Monasterboice,  in  the  modem  county  of  Louth. 

Flann  s  death  is  noticed  by  Tighemach,  under  the  year  1056, 
thus: — "  Flann,  of  the  monastery,  a  Gadelian  [i.e.,  Gaedhlic, 
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or  Irish]  author  in  history,  in  genealogy,  in  poetry,  and  in  elo-  lect.  m. 
quence,  on  the  7th  of  the  kalends  of  December,  the  16th  day  qi„,^^ 
of  the  moon,  happily  finished  his  life  in  Christ". — [See  original  nach.  (xi. 
in  Appendix,  No.  XXIX.]    The  O'Clerys,  in  the  Book  of  In-  ^"°'^^- 
vasions  (page  52),  speak  of  him  in  the  following  terms: — 
**  Flann,  a  Saoi  of  the  wisdom,  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the 
Graels,  made  this  poem  on  the  Christian  kings  of  Erinn,  from 
Laeghaire  to  Maeheachlainn  M6r^  beginning,  '  The  Kings  of 
faithful  Temar  afterwards' ",  etc. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXIX.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Flann  was  the  predecessor  of  Tigher- 
nach ;  and  without  in  the  least  de^e  derogating  from  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  that  distinguished  annaUst,  enough  of  the 
works  of  Flann  remain  to  show  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  fully 
equal  learning,  and  a  historic  investigator  of  the  greatest  merit. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tighemach,  whose  name  stands  among 
the  first  of  Irish  Annalists ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  investigating  the 
portions  of  his  works  which  remain  to  us,  this  position  has  oeen 
not  unjustly  assigned  him.  If  we  take  into  account  the  early 
period  at  which  he  wrote,  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  accuracy  of  his  details,  and  the  scholarly  criticism 
and  excellent  judgment  he  displays,  we  must  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Cnarles  O'Conor,  that  not  one  of 
the  countries  of  nortnem  Europe  can  exhibit  a  historian  of  equal 
antiquity,  learning,  and  judgment  with  Tighemach.  "  No* 
chronicler",  says  this  author,  "  more  ancient  than  Tighemach 
can  be  produced  by  the  northern  nations.  Nestor,  the  father  of 
Russian  history,  died  in  1113;  Snorro,  the  father  of  Icelandic 
history,  did  not  appear  until  a  century  after  Nestor ;  Kadlubeck, 
the  first  historian  of  Poland,  died  in  1223 ;  and  Stierman  could 
not  discover  a  scrap  of  writing  in  all  Sweden  older  than  1159". — 
[Stowc  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  35.] 

In  this  statement,  I  may  however  observe,  the  learned  author 
makes  no  mention  of  Bede,  Gildas,  or  Nennius.  With  the  great 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  Saxons,  the  Irish  annalist  does  not 
come  into  comparison,  as  he  did  not  treat  exclusively  of  Church 
history ;  but  with  the  historians  of  the  Britons,  Tighemach  may 
be  most  favourably  compared. 

As  to  Tidiemachs  personal  history,  but  little,  imfortunately, 
is  known.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he  was  of 
the  Siol  Muireadhaigh^  or  Murray-race  of  Coimacht,  of  which 
the  O'Conors  were  the  chief  sept ;  his  own  name  was  Tiglter- 
nach  OBraoin.  He  appears  to  have  risen  to  high  consideration 
and  ecclesiastical  rank,  for  we  find  that  he  was  Abbot  of  the 
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ttois. 


LBCT.m.  Monasteries  of  Clonmacnois  and  Roscommon,  being  styled  the 
Of  Ti  her-     Comharba  or  "  Successor"  of  Saint  Ciaran  and  Saint  Coman. 
naeh  (XL      The  obituaTj  notice  in  the  Chronicum  Scotormn  runs  thus : — 
ceatury).      ,,  ^^  ^^gg^  Ttghemoch  Ua  Braoin,  of  the  Siol  Muireadhaigh 
[the  race  of  the  O'Conors  of  Connacht  J  Comarba  of  Ciaran  of 
tHuain-mic-nois  and  of  Coman,  died". — [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XXX.]    The  Annals  of  Inmsfallen  describe  him 
as  a  Saoi,  or  Doctor  in  "  Wisdom",  Learning,  and  Oratory ;  and 
they  record  his  death  at  the  year  1088,  stating  that  he  was 
buried  at  Clonmacnois.      These  statements  are  confirmed  by 
the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

^l^^^  In  speaking  of  Tighemach,  I  cannot  pass  without  some  notice 
cionmac-  the  monastery  over  which  he  presided :  an  institution  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  establishments,  eccle- 
siastical and  educational,  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
learning  in  ancient  Erinn.  Clonmacnois  would  appear  to  have 
been  amply  endowed,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  royal 
patronage,  several  of  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  Meath  and  Con- 
nacht  having  chosen  it  as  their  place  of  sepulture.  And  we  find 
it  mentioned,  that  in  many  of  the  great  establishments  such  as 
this,  a  very  extensive  staff  of  professors  was  maintained,  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  learning.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
case  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery,  that  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  those  professors  should  be  always  ecclesiastics. 

Saint  Ciaran  was  the  founder  of  Clonmacnois.  He  was  of 
Ulster  extraction ;  but  his  father  (who  was  a  carpenter)  emi- 
grated into  Connacht,  and  settled  in  Magh  Ai  (a  plain,  of  which 
the  present  county  of  Roscommon  forms  the  chief  part) ;  and 
here  it  was  that  young  Ciaran  was  born,  in  the  year  516.  He 
studied  at  the  great  College  of  Clonard,  in  Westmeath,  under 
the  celebrated  Saint  Finnen ;  and  after  finishing  his  education 
there,  he  went  into  the  Island  of  Arann,  on  the  coast  of  Clare, 
to  perfect  himself  in  religious  discipline  under  the  austere  rule 
of  Saint  Enna.  He  returned  again  to  Westmeath,  where  he 
received  from  a  friendly  chief  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  to 
erect  a  church.  The  situation  of  this  church  was  low,  and  hence 
the  church  and  locality  obtained  the  name  of  heal  Chiarain^  or 
Ciaran's  low  place. 

Saint  Ciaran,  after  some  time,  left  one  of  his  disciples  to  rule 
in  this  church,  and,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  greater  soli- 
tude, retired  into  the  island  called  Inis  Ainghin,  in  the  Shannon, 
now  included  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  modem 
county  of  Westmeath.     Here  he  foimded  another  church,  the 
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ruins  (or  site)  of  which  bear  his  name  to  this  day.  But  the  fame  lbct.  m. 
of  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  sanctity,  soon  brought  round  him  q^  ^^^  jj^ 
such  a  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  that  the  limits  of  the  niwtery  of 
island  were  insuflBcient  for  them,  and  he  therefore  resolved  once  noilil'"**" 
more  to  return  to  the  main  land  of  Westmeath.   This  was  in  the 
year  538,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  TuatJial  Maelgarbh,  mo- 
narch of  Erinn. 

This  Tuathal  (pron:  "Toohal")  was  the  third  in  descent 
from  the  celebrated  monarch  Niall,  known  in  history  as  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  and  at  the  time  that  he  came  to  the 
throne  there  was  another  young  prince  of  the  same  rajce  and  of 
equal  claims  to  the  succession  of  Tara,  namely,  Diarmaid^  the 
son  of  Fergus  CerrbheoiL 

The  new  king,  Tuathal^  feeling  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  a 
rival  prince,  banished  Diarmaid  irom  Tara,  and  ordered  him  to 
depart  out  of  the  territory  of  Meath.  Diarmaid^  attended  by  a 
few  followers,  betook  himself  in  boats  to  the  broad  expansion  of 
the  Upper  Shannon,  living  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  at  both 
sides  of  the  river ;  and  in  this  manner  did  he  spend  the  nine 
years  that  his  opponent  reigned.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Saint  Ciaran  returned  with  his  large  establishment  from  Inis 
Ainghin  to  the  main  land,  and  Diarmaid^  happening  to  be  on  the 
river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  they  landed,  went 
on  shore  and  loUowed  them  to  Druim  Tibrait  (Hill  of  the 
Well),  now  called  Cluain-mic-nois,  or  Clonmacnois,  where 
they  stopped.     As  he  approached  them,  he  found  Saint  Ciaran 

Slanting  the  first  pole  oi  a  church.  "  What  work  is  about  being 
one  here  ?"  said  Diarmaid.  "  The  erecting  of  a  small  church", 
said  Saint  Ciaran.  "  Well  may  that  indeed  be  its  name",  said 
Diarmaid,  ''^Eglais  Beg^  or  The  Little  Church".  "  Plant  the  pole 
with  me",  said  Saint  Ciaran,  "and  let  my  hand  be  above  your 
hand  on  it,  and  your  hand  and  your  sovereign  sway  shall  be 
over  the  men  of  Erinn  before  long".  "  How  can  this  be",  said 
Diarmaid,  "since  Tuathal  is  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  I  am  exiled 
by  him?"  "God  is  powerful  for  that",  said  Ciaran.  They  then 
set  up  the  pole,  and  Diarmaid  made  an  offering  of  the  place  to 
God  and  Saint  Ciaran. 

Diarmaid  had  a  foster-brother  in  his  train.  This  man's  name 
was  Maelmora.  When  he  heard  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
saint,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  verify  them.  With  this  purpose 
he  set  out,  on  horseback,  to  a  place  called  Grellach  Eillti  (in 
the  north  part  of  the  modem  county  of  Westmeath),  where  ne 
had  learned  that  the  monarch  Tuathal  then  was ;  and  having 
by  stratagem  gained  access  to  his  presence,  he  struck  him  in  the 
breast  with  his  spear,  and  killed  him.     It  is  scarcely  necessaiy 
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LECT.  m.  to  say  that  Maelmora  himself  was  killed  on  the  spot.  However, 
^^j^^  no  sooner  was  Tuathal  dead  than  i>iarmauf«  friends  sought  him 
nastcJyoT  out  and  brought  him  to  Tara;  and  the  very  next  day  ne  was 
^,  proclaimed  monarch  of  Erinn.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXI.] 

Diarmaid  continued  to  be  a  bountiful  benefactor  to  Clonmac- 
nois;  and  under  his  munificent  patronage  the  Eglais  beg^  or 
Little  Church,  soon  became  the  centre  around  which  were 
grouped  no  less  than  seven  churches,  two  Cloictecks,  or  Roimd 
Towers,  and  a  large  and  important  town,  the  lone  ruins  of  which 
now  form  so  picturesque  an  object  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  about  seven  miles  below  Athlone. 

Clonmacnois  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  learning  and  sanctity, 
the  retreat  of  devotion  and  solitude,  and  the  favourite  place  of 
interment  for  the  kings,  chiefs,  and  nobles  of  both  sides  of  the 
Shannon,  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  founders  time,  till  the 
rude  hand  of  the  despoiler  plundered  its  shrines,  profaned  its 
sanctuaries,  murdered  or  exiled  its  peaceful  occupants,  and 
seized  on  its  sacred  property. 

Fanciful  as  this  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  the  far-fiuned  Clon- 
macnois may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  still  exists  on  the  spot 
evidence  of  its  veracity,  which  the  greatest  sceptic  would  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  away.  There  stands  within  the  ruined  pre- 
cincts of  this  ancient  monastery,  a  stone  cross,  on  which,  amongst 
many  other  subjects,  are  sculptured  the  figures  of  two  men, 
holding  an  erect  staflf  or  pole  between  them ;  and  although  the 
erection  of  this  cross  may  belong  (as  I  believe  it  does)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  although  it  was  then  set  up, 
no  doubt,  to  commemorate  the  building  of  the  Great  Church  by 
the  monarch  Flann  and  the  Abbot  Colman,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  two  figures  of  men  holding  the  pole 
were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  manner  of  found- 
ing of  the  primitive  Eglaia  beg,  or  Little  Church,  the  history  of 
which  was  then  at  least  implicitly  believed. 

Many  abbots  and  scholars  of  distinction  will  be  found  amongst 
the  inmates  of  this  retreat  of  piety  and  learning  at  various 
periods.     I  shall  mention  here  the  names  of  but  a  few  ; 

A.D.  791.  Saint  Colchu  Ua  Duinechda,  sumamed  The 
Wise,  died  on  the  20th  February  this  year.  He  was  supreme 
moderator  or  prelector,  and  master  of  the  celebrated  school  of 
this  abbey ;  he  was  also  a  reader  of  divinity,  and  wrote  a  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Scuap  Crabhaigh,  or  the  Besom 
of  Devotion ;  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  chief  scribe,  and 
was  master  of  all  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  Albin,  or  Alcuin,  bishop 
of  Tritzlar,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  Charlemagne's  tutors,  in  a 
letter  to  Saint  Colchu,  informs  him  that  he  had  sent  fifty  shekels 
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(a  piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  Is.  4d.)  to  the  friars  of  his  lect,  m. 
house,  out  of  the  alms  of  Charlemagne,  and  fifty  shekels  from  q,-^*^. 

himself.  naeh. 

A.D.  887  died  Suibhne,  the  son  of  Maelumha^  a  learned  scribe 
and  anchorite.  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  him  Suifneh,  the 
most  esteemed  writer  of  the  Scots,  and  says  that  he  died  in  892. 

A.D.  924.  On  the  7th  February,  the  Sage,  Doctor,  and 
Abbot,  Colman  Mac  Ailill,  died  fiill  of  years  and  honour ;  he 
erected  the  Great  Church  where  the  patron  saint  lies  interred. 

A.D.  981.  On  the  16th  of  January  died  Donnchadh  OBraoin^ 
having  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  piety;  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  vain  glory,  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  abbey  in  the  year  974,  and  returned  to  Armagh, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  small  enclosure,  and  lived  a  lonely 
anchorite  till  his  death. 

A.D.  1024.  Fachtna,  a  learned  professor  and  priest  of  Clon- 
macnois,  Abbot  of  lona,  and  chief  Abbot  of  Ireland,  died  tliis 
year  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  distinguished  children  of  Clon- 
macnois  previous  to  the  time  of  Tighemach. 

Tighemach  himself  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  scholars  of  Clonmacnois.  His  learning  appears 
to  have  been  very  varied  and  extensive.  He  quotes  Eusebius, 
Orosius,  Africanus,  Bede,  Josephus,  Saint  Jerome,  and  many 
other  historic  writers,  and  sometimes  compares  their  statements 
on  points  in  which  they  exhibit  discrepancies,  and  afterwards 
endeavours  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  testimony,  and  to  cor-' 
rect  the  chronological  errors  of  one  wnter  by  comparison  with 
the  dates  given  by  others.  He  also  collates  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

These  statements,  which  you  will  find  amply  verified  when 
ou  come  to  examine  the  Annals  of  Tighemach  in  detail,  will 
e  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  his  general  scholarsliip.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  tne  seve- 
ral historical  compositions  wnich  had  been  written  previous  to 
his  time. 

The  common  era,  or  that  computed  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  is  used  by  Tighemach,  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  so  by  the  great  tish  historical  compilers 
who  immediately  preceded  him. 

Tighemach  also  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  some  of 
the  modes  of  correctmg  the  calendar.  He  mentions  the  Lunar 
Cycle,  and  uses  the  Dominical  letter  with  the  kalends  of  several 
years ;  but  he  makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  Solar  Cycle  or 
Golden  Number. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  copies  of  the 
~  Annals  of  Tighemach  which  have  come  down  to  ns,  all  <^ 
which  are  unfortunately  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

Seven  copies  of  these  annals  are  now  known  to  exist,  besides 
the  vellum  fragment  which  I  shall  mention  presently.  Two 
of  them  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  are  described  by 
Dr.  O'Conor  in  his  Stowe  Catalogue ;  and  one  of  these  he  has 
published,  without  the  continuation,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  "  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores",  a  work  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  industry, 
learning,  and  patriotism  of  the  author,  and  the  spirited  liberality 
of  the  English  nobleman  (the  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham), 
at  whose  personal  expense  this  work,  in  four  volumes  4to, 
was  printed. 

Two  copies  of  Tighemach,  one  of  them  in  English  charac- 
ters, are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ;  and  one  in  the  Ubrary  of  Trinity  College.  The  last, 
although  on  paper,  is  the  most  perfect,  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
original,  of  those  now  in  Ireland.  In  the  Trinity  College 
Library  there  is  however  also  preserved  a  fragment,  consisting 
of  three  leaves  of  an  ancient  vellum  MS.,  apparently  of  Tig- 
hemach,  though  it  is  now  boimd  up  with  the  vellum  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  IFlster.^'*^ 

Two  other  but  very  inferior  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  of  these  (Egerton,  104, — Hardi- 
man  MS.)  is  in  small  folio  on  paper,  and  has  evidently  been 
made  either  from  one  of  the  Stowe  copies  or  from  that  in  Trin. 
■  Coll.  Dublin.  It  is  a  bad  copy  in  every  way.  The  handwrit- 
ing, both  of  the  Gaedhlic  text  and  of  the  inaccurate  transla- 
tion which  accompanies  it,  are  (as  well  as  my  memory  serves 
me)  identical  with  that  of  the  bad  translation  mixed  with 
Gaedhlic  words  in  the  first  volume  of  the  MS.  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  in  the  Library  of  the  R.I.  A., — the  first  of  the  two 
volumes  in  small  folio.  This  copy  of  Tighemach  commences 
at  the  same  date  as  the  T.C.D.  copy,  and  comes  down  to  1163. 
The  second  in  the  British  Museum  (Egerton,  94, — Hardiman 
MS.)  is  but  a  bad  copy  of  the  last  mentioned,  made  by  a  very 
inferior  scribe. 

It  is  believed  that  an  eighth  copy  of  these  annals  exists  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  Ashbumham ;  but  as  that  nobleman 
does  not  allow  any  access  to  his  valuable  Library  of  MSS.,  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

(»8)  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII.,  in  which  will  be  found  some  valuable  re- 
marks upon  this  remarkable  fragment  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  while  theae  sheets  were  paaaing  through  the  press. 
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These  annals  are  of  such  importance  to  the  illustration  of  lbct.  m, 
Irish  History,  that  I  shall  offer  no  apolo^  for  introducing  here  ^^^^^  ^, 
some  particular  account  of  the  copies  wmch  still  remain.  »al8  o» 

Dr.  O'Conor  has  carefully  examined  those  in  the  Bodleian  mach. 
Library,  and  from  his  account  of  them,  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  (Stowe  Catalogue,  Vol.  I.  p.  191,  etc.). 

"  It  has  not  been  hitherto  observed  ,  says  this  writer,  "  that  Dr.o'Conws 
there  are  two  Oxford  copies,  both  imperfect :  the  first  escaped  ^^^^^ 
Sir  J.  Ware,  though  he  had  the  use  of  it,  and  entered  it  in  his 
catalogue  as  another  work.  It  is  marked  *Rawlinson\  No. 
502.  In  a  label  prefixed  to  it,  in  Ware's  hand,  it  is  described 
thus : — *  Annales  ab  Urbe  condita  usque  adinitiiun  Imperii  An- 
tonini  Pii'  (Annals  firom  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius). 

"  This  MS.  begins,  in  its  present  mutilated  condition,  with 
that  part  of  Tighemach's  cnronicle,  where  he  mentions  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  consists  only  of  a  few  leaves  ending 
with  the  reign  of  Antoninus ;  but  it  is  valuable  as  a  fragment 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Very  brief  are  the  notices  of  Ireland, 
which  are  mixed  up  with  the  early  parts  of  Tighemach.  He 
(questions  the  veracity  of  all  the  most  ancient  documents  rela- 
tmg  to  Ireland;  and  makes  the  historical  epoch  begin  from 
Cimbaothj  and  the  founding  of  Emania,  about  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  before  Christ  289.  *  Omnia  Monu- 
menta  Scotorum',  says  he,  'usque  Cimboeth  incerta  erant'. 
(All  the  monuments  of  the  Scots  to  the  time  of  Cimboeth 
were  uncertain.) 

"  But  yet  he  gives  the  ancient  lists  of  the  kings  as  he  found 
them  in  the  *  Vetera  Monumenta'. 

"  In  the  fragment,  Rawlinson,  502,  fol.  1  b.,  col.  1,  line  33, 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cobtliach^  the  son  of  Ugainiy  he  syn- 
chronizes with  the  Prophet  Ezechias,  thus  given : — Cobtach  the 
Slender,  of  Bregia,  the  son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  was  burned  with 
thirty  royal  Princes  about  him  m  Dun  Riga,  of  the  plain  of 
Ailb,  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  hill  of  Tin-bath  (Tin  is  fire, 
bath  is  to  slay),  as  the  ancients  relate,  by  Labrad,  of  ships,  the 
beloved  son  of  Ailill,  the  illustrious  son  of  Laogare  the  Fierce, 
son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  killed  by  Cobtach  the  Slender.  A  war  arose 
from  this  between  Leinster  and  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland. 

"  The  second  copy  of  Tighemach  in  the  Bodleian,  '  Raw- 
linson', 488,  has  not  this  passage,  neither  has  it  any  part  of 
this  MS.  preceding  the  time  of  Alexander.  But  firom  thence 
both  agree,  to  where  the  first  ceases,  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus;  the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  that  MS.  is  the  more 
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LECT.  Ill,  lamentable,  as  the  MS.,  No.  488,  is  imperfect  and  veiy  ill 
oftiiTAjir  transcribed.  *The  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
vxLB  OF  "  in  Tighemach  are  very  numerous ;  and  his  balancing  their  autho- 
rities against  each  other,  manifests  a  degree  of  criticism  uncom- 
mon m  the  iron  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  quotes  Maelmura*s 
poem,  thus: 

"  Finit  quarta  aetas,  incipit  quinta,  quae  continet  annos  589, 
ut  Poeta  ait:— The  fourth  age  of  the  world  finishes,  the  fifth 
commences,  which  contains  589  years  as  the  poet  says'*. — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIII.] 

[Trom  the  bondage  of  the  people  to  the  birth  of  the  Lord, 
Five  himdred  and  eighty  nine  years  of  a  truth ; 
From  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Mary's  glorious  Son, 
Was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years.] 

"This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Irish  poem  of  Maelmura 
already  mentioned  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  both  followed 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  rejecting  that  of  the 
Seventy. 

"  Several  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  missing  at  the  beginning. 
In  its  present  state,  the  first  words  are, '  reffnare  inchoans\  and 
then  follows  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  King  of  Egj'^pt,  the 
successor  of  Alexander,  from  whose  eighteenth  year  he  dates 
the  foimding  of  Eomania.  The  leaf  paged  4  by  Ware,  is 
really  the  tliird  leaf  of  the  book ;  so  that  m  Ware's  time  it  ap- 
pears to  have  had  one  leaf  more  than  at  present.  The  leaf 
marked  5,  is  the  4th — that  marked  6,  is  the  5th — that  marked 

7,  is  the  6th.  The  next  leaf  is  numbered  8 ;  but  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional error,  for  one  folio  is  missing  between  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding ;  so  that  it  is  neither  the  8th  in  its  present  state  (but 
the  7th),  nor  was  it  the  8th  in  Ware's  time,  or  at  any  time.  Its 
preceding  leaf  ends  with  an  accoimt  of  St.  Patrick's  captivity, 
and  the  reign  of  Julian ;  whereas  the  first  line  of  the  leaf  paged 

8,  relates  the  death  of  St.  Cianan,  of  Duleek,  to  whom  St. 
Patrick  committed  his  copy  of  the  Gospels ;  so  that  there  is  a 
whole  century  missing,  from  St.  Patrick's  captivity,  a.d.  388,  to 
Ciaran's  death  in  490. 

"In  the  MS.,  Rawlinson,  488,  the  years  are  frequently 
marked  on  the  margins  in  Arabic  numerals,  opposite  to  leading 
facts — thus,  at  fol.  7,  col.  3,  of  the  MS.,  countmg  the  leaves  as 
they  now  are,  opposite  to  the  words  *  Patricius  nunc  natus  est\ 
the  margin  bears  the  date  372 ;  and  opposite  the  words,  '  Pa- 
tricius captivus  in  Hibemiam  ductus  est '  (col.  4),  the  margin 
bears  the  date  388 ;  and  opposite  to  the  words  kal.  iii.  Anas- 
lasius  Regnat,  annis  xxviii.   '  Patricius  Archiepiscopus  et  Apos- 
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tolus  Hibemienaium  anno  setatis  suae,  cxx.  die.  xvi.  kal.  April,  lect.  hi. 
quievit,  folio,  paged  8,  col.  1,  the  margin  bears  the  date  491. 

"  The  two  former  of  these  dates  are  accurate ;  but  the  latter  is  ahhalsof 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Tighemach,  who  quotes  a  very  ancient  mIch**" 
Irish  Poem  on  St  Patrick*s  death,  to  prove  that  he  died  in 
493,  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV.]  : 

"  From  the  birth  of  Christ — ^happy  event. 
Four  hundred  and  fair  ninety, 
Three  noble  years  along  with  that. 
Till  the  death  of  Patrick,  Chief  Apostle. 

"  The  next  year  is  erroneously  marked  on  the  margin  492 ; 
it  ought  to  be  494. 

*'  The  marginal  annotator  has  marked  the  years  in  Arabics, 
opposite  to  all  the  subsequent  initials  of  years,  in  conformity 
with  his  calculation  of  491  for  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  and  he 
errs  also  by  omitting  some  of  Tighemach's  dates  in  that  very 
page.  Tighemach's  work  ends  at  page  20,  col.  1,  of  this  MS. 
The  remainder,  to  folio  paged  29  inclusive,  is  the  Continuation 
of  Tighemach's  Annals,  from  his  death  in  1088,  to  1178  inclu- 
sive.    The  whole  is  in  one  hand. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  one  leaf  is  missing  after  that 
marked  14 ;  the  next  is  marked  16 ;  and  the  hiatus  is  to  be  la- 
mented, extending  from  765  inclusive,  to  973 — a  period  of  228 
years. 

"  From  this  account",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  it  is  clear  that  no 

§ood  edition  of  Tighemach  can  be  founded  on  any  copy  in 
lie  British  Islands ;  for  that  of  Dublin,  and  all  those  hitnerto 
discovered,  are  founded  on  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  is  imperfect 
and  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  its  transcriber.  Innes, 
speaking  of  this  MS.,  says — *  The  Chronicle  of  Tighemach, 
which  Sir  J.  Ware  possessed,  and  is  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Chandos'  Library,  is  a  very  ancient  MS.,  but  seems  not  so 
entire  as  one  that  is  often  quoted  by  OTlaherty' — Critical 
EssaVj  vol.  ii.  p.  504. 

"  OTlaherty's  copy  is  quoted  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans^ 
tom.  iv.  p.  64,  and  tom.  vi.  p.  51,  year  1764,  in  these  words: — 
*  Many  learned  strangers,  in  acknowledging  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, give  her  annals  as  of  an  antiquity  very  considerable  and 
an  umversally  approved  authenticity.  This  is  the  judgment 
riven  by  Stillinglleet  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  where 
he  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  of  very  little  consequence 
all  tne  monuments  of  the  Scotch.  Mr.  Innes,  who  never  flat- 
ters the  Irish,  acknowledges  the  antiquity  as  well  as  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  Annals,  particularly  those  of  Tighemach, 
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LECT.  in.  Inisfallen,  and  of  several  others.  He  remarks  that  the  co] 
of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  OT 
herty,  author  of  the  Ogygia,  appears  more  perfect  than  that 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Chanuos.  I  believe  it 
my  duty  to  declare  here,  continues  tliis  writer,  that  I  pos- 
sess actually  tliis  same  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  which 
was  possessed  by  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  with  an  ancient  Apograph 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Clonmacnols,  which  is  well  known  unaer 
the  title  of  Clironicon  Scotorum  Cluanense,  and  which  belonged 
also  to  the  same  Mr.  OTlaherty,  who  cites  it  very  often  in  nis 
Ogygia.  I  possess  also  a  perfect  and  authentic  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Inisfallen". 

The  copy  of  Tighemach's  Annals  here  last  alluded  to,  there  id 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  that  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  [H.  1.  18].  The  anonymous  writer  in  the  Journal 
des  S^avans  was,  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt,  the  Abbe  Connery ; 
though  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  Rev.,  afterwards  the 
Riffht  Rev.,  Dr.  J.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cluain  Uarnha  (Cloyne). 

How  the  MS.  passed  from  the  hands  of  R.  O'Flaherty 
into  those  of  the  Abbe,  we  know  not,  nor  is  it  certain  what 
their  destination  was  after  his  decease.  I  believe  it  likely  that 
they  were  for  some  time  the  property  of  the  Chevalier  O'Gor- 
man,  though  at  what  period  they  came  into  Ireland  is  not  clear ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
above-mentioned  Dr.  O'Brien  (the  author  of  an  Irish-English 
Dictionary,  printed  at  Paris  in  1768),  who  probably  brought 
them  to  Ireland  about  that  time. 

The  copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under- 
went a  pretty  careful  and  accurate  examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor,  and  he  has  left  an  autograph  account 
of  his  investigation  of  it,  which  is  now  prefixed  to  tlie  volume. 
This  critical  examination  is  the  more  important  as  having  been 
made  by  one  so  familiar  with  the  other  copies  of  this  codex  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  as  it  well  shows  the  actual  state  and 
comparative  value  of  the  Trinity  College  MS.,  it  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  student.^^^ 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  appears  to  have  almost  exactly 
the  same  defects  as  those  in  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  No.  488  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Both,  Dr.  O'Conor  says,  begin  with  the 
same  words ;  but  this  we  do  not  find  to  be  accurately  and  Hterally 
the  case,  comparing  the  Trinity  College  MS.  with  the  version 
of  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  488,  printed  m  the  second  volume  of 
the  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores.     Doctor  O'Conor  enters 

c»*)  The  greater  part  of  this  MS.  account  by  Dr.  O'Conor  of  the  MS.  in 
T.C.D.  wUl  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV. 
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with  much  detail  into  an  argument  to  show  that  the  T.C.D.  lect.  in. 
MS.  was  copied,  and,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  very  illiterate  scribe,  ^^^^ 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.    (Rawlinson,  488).      He  points  out  annals  op 
various  faults  in  the  Irish  and  Latin  orthography  and  grammar  JlcSf^" 
peculiar  to  both,  and  indeed  identical  in  the  two  copies. 

We  have  abready  mentioned  that  there  are  two  copies  of  the 
Annals  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  both, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  are  exceedingly  imperfect.  One, 
that  in  the  Irish  character,  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  the 
Abbe  Connery  already  alluded  to. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  not  any  one, 
nor  even  a  coUation  and  combination  of  all  the  copies  of  these  an- 
nals now  known  to  be  extant,  afford  us  any  possibility  of  forming 
even  a  tolerably  complete  text.  In  their  present  state,  all  the 
copies  want  some  of  the  most  important  parts  relating  to  our 
early  history,  and  many  chasms  exist  at  several  of  our  most  me- 
morable epochs. 

The  authority  of  Tighemach  is  commonly  appealed  to  by 
modem  writers  on  Irish  affairs,  in  fixing  the  date  at  which  our 
national  records  should  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  domain 
of  credible  and  authentic  history.  His  well-known  statement 
that  the  monuments  of  the  Sooti  before  the  time  of  Cimbaoth 
and  the  foimding  of  Emania  (about  300  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Lord)  were  uncertain,  has  been  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted and  servilely  copied  without  examination.  And  yet,  on 
examininff  the  remains  of  his  Annals  which  we  now  possess, 
we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  he  was  led  to 
this  conclusion,  as  to  the  value  of  our  records  previous  to  this 
period,  records  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  abundance 
m  his  time.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXIL]  We  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing  why  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this  opinion,  or 
what  may  have  been  the  grounds  of  it;  or  why,  again,  he  fixed 
on  this  particular  eventr— one  remarkable  not  in  the  general 
national  annals,  but  in  those  of  a  single  province — as  that  from 
which  alone  to  date  all  the  true  history  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  exceedingly  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
assumed  a  provincial  era  instead  of  a  general  national  one,  and 
that  he  should  have  chosen  the  building  of  the  palace  of  Emania, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  near  Ardmagh,  instead  of  some  event 
connected  with  the  great  national  palace  of  Tara,  the  existence 
and  preeminence  of  which  he  himself  admits  in  the  first  passage 
of  the  fragment^  which  remain  to  us. 

In  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  488,  as  printed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  we 
find  the  passage  runs  thus : 

'*  In  anno  xviiL  Ptoleimei,  initiatus  est  regnare  in  Eamain 

5b 
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LECT.  ni.  (i.e.,  in  Emania  Uitoniae  Regia),  Cimbaeth,  filius  Fintain,  qui 
regnavit  annis  xviii.  Tunc  in  Temair,  Eachach-buadhach 
athair  Ugaine  (i.e ,  Tunc  in  TemoriB  totius  Hibemia  Regia 
regnabat  Eochadius  Victor,  pater  Ugalni)".  That  is  (for  tlie 
explanatory  words  in  the  parentheses  are  O'Conor's) :  "  In  the 
18th  year  of  Ptolemy,  Cimbaoth,  son  of  Fintan,  began  to  reim 
in  Emania,  who  reigned  eighteen  years.  Then  Eochaidh,  the 
Victorious,  the  father  of  Ugaine^  reigned  in  Tara".  [But  see 
Appendix,  No,  XXXV.]  But  he  immediately  after  says,  "all 
the  monuments  of  the  Scoti  to  the  time  of  Cimbaoth  were  un- 
certain*': T"  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth  in- 
certaerant'). 

Of  this  singular  preference  of  the  provincial  to  the  national 
monarch  as  the  one  from  whose  reign  to  date  the  conmaence- 
ment  of  credible  Irish  history,  we  can  offer  no  solution.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  remarked  that,  at  least  in  the  copies  of  his  An- 
nals now  extant,  Tighemach  continues  to  give  the  succession  of 
the  Emanian  monarchs  in  regular  order  tlirough  ten  successive 
generations,  without  noticing  the  contemporary  rulers  at  Tara,  of 
whom  no  mention  is  again  made  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Duach  Dalta  Deadhgha,  whom  he  makes  king  of  Erinn  about 
48  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  when  Comiac  Mac  Lagh- 
teahi,  or  Loitigh,  reigned  in  Emania.  This  period  he  synchro- 
mzes  with  the  battle  between  Julius  Ca^ar  and  Pompey. 

The  next  kings  of  Erinn  he  mentions  are  the  two  JEochaidhs, 
whom  he  makes  contemporary  with  Eochaidh  Mac  Datr4, 
twelfth  king  of  Emania.  But  throughout  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
and  not  without  great  cause  for  surprise,  that  the  Emanian  dy- 
nasty is  given  the  place  of  precedence,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  not  to  be  found  assigned  to  it  in  the  works  of  any  other 
historian  of  an  earlier  or  later  period.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  this  preference  for  the  Emanian  dynasty  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  own  statement  as  given  under  the  reign  of  Findchadh 
mac  Baicfieda,  eighth  king  of  Emania,  about  89  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  when  he  says :  "  Thirty  kings  there  were  of  the 
Leinster  men  over  Erinn  from  Labhraidh  Loingsech  to  Cathair 
Mor". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVI.]  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Irish  chronologists,  LahliTaidh  Loingseach  reigned 
A.M.  4677  (B.C.  522),  and  Cathair  Mor  died  a.d.  166.  By  this  it 
is  evident,  that  Tighemach  here  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme dynasty  at  Tara,  ruling  over  Ermn  at  least  200  years  before 
the  founding  of  Emania,  or  the  period  at  which  he  in  a  former 
statement  says  that  the  credible  history  of  Erinn  commences. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  while  the  details  of  foreign  his- 
tory given  by  Tighernach  relating  to  remarkable  occurrences 
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at  and  preceding  the  Christian  era  are  very  ample,  his  accounts  lect.  in. 
of  Irish  events  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  are  ex-  177 

T       1  1  ,  •'  '  Of  the 

ceedingly  meagre  and  scanty.  aknau  of 

Thus,  he  only  mentions  by  name  many  of  the  kings  whose  hIch^*" 
reigns,  fix)m  other  sources,  we  know  to  have  been  filled  with 
remarkable  and  important  acts.  He  barely  notices  the  birth 
and  death  of  Cuchulainrij  and  gives  but  a  few  passing  words  to 
the  Tain  h6  Chuailgne^  a  national  event,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  of  such  interest  and  importance ;  and  all  these  events, 
be  it  remarked,  falling  within  the  historic  period  as  limited 
by  himself. 

We  may  also  observe  that  there  is  *  reason  to  think,  from 
some  few  lacts  exclusively  mentioned  by  him,  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  of  compiling  his  annals,  ancient  records 
not  available  to  subsequent  writers,  as  is  shown  by  his  account 
of  the  manner  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa's  death,  and  his  notice  of 
the  battle  of  "Craunagh"  {vide  O'Conor's  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach.  Anno  Domini  33). 

Tighemach  undoubtedly  takes  the  succession  of  the  kings  The  chrono- 
of  Emania  from  Eochaidh  OTlinn's  poem,  which  enumerates  Jj^l^iSf 
them  from  Cimbaoth  to  Fergus  Fogha,  A  fine  copy  of  this  o'FiiniL 
curious  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  11.), 
and  two  in  the  took  of  Lecan.  These  different  copies  give 
us  an  important  instance  of  the  irregularities  which  must, 
almost  of  necessity,  creep  into  dates  and  records  which  depend 
on  irresponsible  transcription,  where  the  smallest  departure 
from  accuracy ,  particularly  in  the  enmnerationof  dates,  will  lead 
to  confusion  and  inconsistency.  In  the  copy  of  this  poem  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster, — a  compilation  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century, — the  duration  of  the  Ulster  dynasty,  from 
Cimbaoth  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  is  set  down  at  400  years,  and 
the  duration  from  Cimbaoth  to  the  final  overthrow  ^of  the 
Ulster  sovereignty  by  the  Three  CoUas,  at  900  years.  Now 
the  destruction  of  this  power  by  the  CoUas  in  tne  Battle  of 
Achaidh  Leithdergj  in  Famey,  took  place  in  a.d.  331,  which 
number,  added  to  the  four  hundred  years  from  Cimbaoth  to 
Conor,  would  make  but  731  years  instead  of  900. 

Again,  in  each  of  the  copies  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  the 
space  from  Cimbaoth  to  Conor  is  set  down  as  450  years,  and 
still  they  give  the  entire  duration  as  900  years. 

Indeed  the  dangers  of  error  in  transcription  are  admitted 
in  a  very  ancient  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  (folio  104), 
in  which  many  matters  of  actual  occurrence,  but  raised  to  fabu- 
lous importance,  though  not  affecting  chronology,  are  explained 
away.      This  curious  poem  consists  of  111  stanzas,  and  its 
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i,ECT.  m.  authorship  is  ascribed  to  GUla-an-Chomdeeh  Ua  Cormaie^  of 

Of  the         whom  I  know  nothing  more.    It  begins : — 

AxsALBow        "  O,  King  of  Heaven,  clear  my  way". — [See   original  in 

r,°r"      Appendix,  No.  XXXVH.] 

However  laboriously  Tighemach  may  have  worked  to  fix  a 
starting  date  for  Irish  chronology,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ma- 
terials m)m  which  he  drew,  were  those  records,  poems,  and  other 
compositions  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  in 
which  the  length  of  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Tara  and  of  Emania 
are  set  out.  For,  having  once  fixed,  say,  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  Emania,  and  the  Roman  era,  and  the  corresponding 
king  of  Tara,  he  seems  to  have  done  little  more,  and  indeed 
to  have  had  occasion  to  do  little  more,  than  to  correct  the  errors 
of  dates,  chiefly  given  in  round  numbers,  and  which  after  any 
considerable  lapse  of  time  must  have  led  to  errors  in  computa- 
tion and  to  false  chronology.  But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Tigher- 
nach  had  not  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  work  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  ana,  his  observations  on  the  ante-Emanian  period 
being  lost,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds 
of  his  views. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  I  think  it  is  not  imreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  great  annalist  was  surprised  by  the  hand  of 
death,  when  he  had  but  laid  down  the  broad  outlines,  the 
skeleton  as  it  were,  of  his  annals ;  and  that  the  work  was  never 
finished. 

altiol  Ir^  '^®  founding  of  the  palace  of  Emania,  taken  as  the  starting 
Emania.  point  of  Credible  Irish  history  by  Tighemach,  is  an  event  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  a  digression  here,  and  to  require 
us  to  give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  this  seat  of  royalty  in  the  north.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  nearly  literal  account  of  the  event,  from  a  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster. — [See  the  text  of  the  original,  with  an 
exact  translation,  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVni.T 

"What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Emhain  machaf  begins 
the  writer.  "  Three  kings  that  were  upon  Erinn  in  co-sove- 
reignty. They  were  of  the  Ulstermen,  namely,  Dithorba^  the 
son  of  Diman,  from  UUnech,  in  Meath ;  Aedh  liuadh,  the  son 
of  Badum,  son  of  Airgetmar^  of  Tir  Aedh  [now  Tir-Hugh, 
in  Donegal]  ;  and  Cimbaoth^  the  son  of  Fintan,  son  of  Arget- 
mar,  from  Finnabair^  of  Magh  Inis". 

These  kings  made  a  compact,  that  each  of  them  should 
reign  seven  years  in  turn,  and  this  compact  was  confirmed  by 
the  guarantee  of  seven  druids,  seven  Jilh,  and  seven  young 
chiels  (or  champions) ;  the  seven  druids  to  crush  them  by  their 
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incantatioiis,  the  seven  filh  to  lacerate  them  by  their  satires,  lect.  m. 
and  the  seven  young  champions  to  slay  and  bum  them,  shordd  oftheFoun- 
the  proper  man  of  tnem  not  receive  the  soverdgnty  at  the  end  dationof 
of  each  seventh  year.     And  the  righteousness  of  their  sove-  '^"*^"** 
reignty  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  juat  govftrriTTiftnt^  namely,  abundance  of  the  iruits  ot  tEe  ' 
earth,  an  abundance  of  dye-stuffs  for  all  colouring,  and  that  j 
women  should  not  die  in  cnildbirth. 

They  lived  until  each  reigned  three  times  in  his  turn,  that 
is,  during  the  space  of  sixty-three  years.  Aedh  Ruadh  was 
the  first  of  them  that  died,  having  been  drowned  in  the  great 
cataract  named  from  him  Eas  Ruaidh  (or  Easroe),  at  Bally- 
shannon,  near  Sligo,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  hill  there ; 
hence  Aedh's  Hill,  and  Eoiruaidh  Aedh  left  no  sons  and  but 
one  daughter,  who  was  named  Macha  Mongruadh  (or  Macha  the 
red-haired),  who  after  her  father's  death  claimed  his  place  in  the 
sovereignty ;  but  Dithorba  and  Cimbaoth  said  that  they  would 
not  allow  a  woman  to  have  any  share  in  the  government. 

Macha  thereupon  raised  an  army  amongst  her  friends, 
marched  against  the  two  kings,  gave  them  battle  and  defeated 
them,  and  then  took  her  turn  of  seven  years  of  the  monarchy. 

Dithorba  was  killed  in  battle  soon  after,  but  left  five  sons 
who  also  claimed  their  turn  of  the  sovereimty.  Macha  said 
she  would  not  admit  them,  as  it  was  not  under  the  former  gua- 
rantee that  she  had  obtained  her  soverei^ty,  but  by  right  of 
battle.  The  young  princes  therefore  raised  an  army  and  en- 
gaged the  queen  in  battle,  in  which  they  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  followers.  Macha  then  banished  them  into 
the  wilds  of  Connacht,  after  which  she  married  her  co-sove- 
rei^  Cimbaoth,  to  whom  she  resigned  the  command  of  the 
national,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  provincial  army. 

Macha  having  now  consolidated  her  power,  and  secured 
her  throne  against  all  claimants  but  the  sons  of  Dithorba,  laid 
a  plan  for  their  destruction ;  and,  with  this  intention,  she  went 
into  Connacht,  where  she  soon  discovered  their  retreat,  cap- 
tured and  carried  them  prisoners  into  Ulster.  The  Ulstennen 
demanded  that  they  should  be.  put  to  death,  but  Macha  said 
that  that  would  make  her  reign  unrighteous,  and  tliat  she  would 
not  consent  to  it,  but  that  she  would  enslave  them,  and  con- 
demn them  to  build  a  rath  or  court  for  her,  which  should  be 
the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever.  And  she  then  marked  out 
the  foundations  of  the  court  with  her  golden  brooch,  which  she 
took  from  her  breast  (or  neck) ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Emain, 
or  rather  Eomuin,  from  Eo  a  breast-pin  or  brooch,  and  Muin 
the  neck, — which  when  compounded  make  Eomuin, — now 
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LF.CT.  in.  inaccurately  Latinized  Emania,  instead  of  Eomani&.     Ulster  was 
then  erected  into  a  kingdom  with  Cimbaoth  for  its  first  king. 

This  occuixed,  according  to  some  authorities,  405  years  before 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  (OTlinn's  poem  makes  it  450 
years),  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  331  of  the  Christian  era 
tliat  Emania  was  destroyed  by  the  CoUas,  and  the  Ultonian 
dynasty  overthrown. 


Of  the 
Destruction 
of  EmaniA; 
and  of 
"Thelliree 
CoUat\ 


The  princes  known  in  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  Erinn  as  the 
Three  Collas,  make  such  an  important  figure  in  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  of  Emania,  that  it  is  but  proper  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  them. 

Cairhri  lAfechair  succeeded  his  father,  the  celebrated  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  A.D.  267.  This  Cairbr^, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  or  Gawra,  left  three 
sons,  namely,  Fiacha  Srahteni^  Eochaidh,  and  Eocliaidh  Domh- 
Ihi,  Fiacha  Srabtene  succeeded  his  father,  Cairbri;  but  his 
reign,  though  long,  was  not  peaceable,  being  disturbed  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother,  Eochaidh  Domlen,  namely,  the  Three  Collas 
{Colla  Uais,  or  the  Noble, — Colla  Meann,  or  the  Stammerer, — 
And  Colla  Fdchri^  or  of  the  Earth,  earthy,  claylike),  who 
revolted  against  him,  and  at  last,  at  the  head  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  followers,  gave  liim  battle  2X  Dubh-Chomur^  near  TaiUtin 
(now  Telltown,  in  the  modem  county  of  Meath),  where  they 
overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  Colla  Uais  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  which  he  held  for  four  years. 

Fiacha,  the  late  monarch,  had,  however,  left  a  son,  Muireadh- 
achj  who,  in  his  turn,  made  wax  on  Colla  Uais,  drove  him  ftom 
tlie  sovereignty,  and  forced  himself  and  his  brothers  and  their 
followers  to  fly  into  Scotland.  Here  they  led  such  a  life  of 
turmoil  and  danger,  that  in  three  years'  time  they  returned  into 
Lreland  and  surrendered  themselves  up  to  their  cousin,  the  mo- 
narch, to  be  pimished  as  he  might  think  fit,  for  the  death  of  his 
father.  Muireadhach,  however,  seeing  that  they  were  brave 
men,  declined  to  visit  them  with  any  punishment ;  but,  mak- 
ing friends  with  them,  he  took  them  mto  his  pay  and  confi- 
dence, and  gave  them  command  in  his  army.  After  some  years, 
however,  he  proposed  to  them  to  establish  themselves  in  some 
more  independent  position  than  they  could  attain  in  his  service, 
and  pointed  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulster  as  a  project 
worthy  of  their  ambition.  The  Collas  agreed  to  make  war  on 
Ulster,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  with  a  numerous  band  of 
followers  into  that  country,  and  encamped  at  the  Cam  oiAchaidh 
Leith  derg,  in  Feammhaigh  (Farney,  in  the  modem  county  of 
Monaghan).    From  this  camp  they  ravaged  the  country  around 
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them,  until  the  Ulstennen,  under  their  king  Fergus  Foghaj  lect.  m. 
came  to  meet  them,  when  a  contested  battle  was  fought  for  q,  ^^^ 
six  days,  in.  which,  at  length,  the  Ulstennen  were  defeated,  instruction 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  neld.    They  were  followed  by  their  °    "*°  ** 
victorious  enemies,  and  driven  over  Glen  Ri^hi  fthe  valley 
of  the  present  Newry  Water),  into  the  district  which  forms 
the  modem  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  from  which  they 
never  after  returned.     The  CoUas  destroyed  Emania,  and  then 
took  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Ulster  (now  forming  the  modem 
counties  of  Armagh,  Louth,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh)  into 
their  own  hands  as  Swordland ;  and  it  was  held  by  dieir  descen- 
dants, the  Maguires,  Mac  Mahons,  O'Hanlons,  and  others,  down 
to  the  confiscation  of  Ulster  under  the  English  king,  James 
the  First. 

Thus  ended  the  Ultonian  dynasty,  after  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  years'  duration,  and  the  glories  of  Emania  and 
of  the  House  and  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  were  lost  for 
ever. 
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LECTURE  IV 

CDdhrand  Ibn*  B,  1856] 

Tbb  Amitau  (contmned).  2.  The  Aiuialg  of  Inisfallen.  8.  Th«  Annalt 
called  the  Annalfl  of  Boyle.  The  Poems  of  O  Huidhrin,  4.  The  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster.- 

According  to  the  order  I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Annals  compiled  subsequent 
to  the  period  of  Tighemach  (pronounced  nearly  "  Teer-nah"). 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  considerable  mterval  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  year  1088,  in  which  this  great  Irish  histo- 
rian died,  and  the  appearance  of  any  other  body  of  historic 
composition  deserving  the  name  of  Aimals ;  and  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  inquire  whether  any  writers  on  Irish  affairs 
existed  within  this  period  requiring  notice  at  our  hands,  in  order 
that  we  may  follow  the  chain  of  historic  composition  with  some 
degree  of  uniformity 
conttau»-  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  here,  that  in  the  existing 
aSIS^sS^  copies  of  Tighemach  we  find  the  annals  continued  to  the  year 
Tigherwuh.\  1407 ;  that  is,  to  a  date  more  than  three  hundred  years  subse- 
quent to  Tighemach's  own  time.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  body  of  these  annals  was  gradually  and  progressively 
enlarged ;  but  we  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which,  or  tlie  persons  by  whom,  the  earlier  parts  of 
tlie  continuation  were  made. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  re- 
corded the  death  of  a  certain  Augustin  MacGrady,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  laboured  at  the  continuation  of  these  annals ;  but 
we  again  find  them  continued  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1405,  down  to  the  year  1407  (where  they  end  imperfect), 
though  by  what  hand  is  not  certain. 

The  following  entry  is  found  in  the  Annals  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1405 : — 

"  Augustin  Ma  Gradoigh,  a  canon  of  the  canons  of  the  Island 
of  the  Saints  [in  Loch  Ribh  in  the  Shannon],  a  Saoi  (or  Doctor) 
during  his  life,  in  divine  and  worldly  Wisdom,  in  Literature, 
in  History,  and  in  various  other  Sciences  in  like  manner,  and 
the  Doctor  [OllamK]  of  good  oratory,  of  western  Europe, — the 
man  who  compiled  this  book,  and  many  other  books,  both  of 
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the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  of  historical  eTents,— <lied  on  the  lbct.  iv. 
Wednesday  before  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  fifty-^sixth  ^^  ^^ 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  sixth  djay  of  the  moon.    May  the  mercy  Annaii>tt 
of  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  come  upon  his  souF.     [See  origi-  to  r^^^ 
nal  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIX.]  "*^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  subsequent  continuation  of 
Tighernach  may  have  been  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the 
same  fraternity. 

In  enumerating  those  of  our  national  records  to  which  the 
name  of  Annals  has  been  given,  we  have  commenced  with  those  of 
Tighernach,  because  these  annals  seemed  naturally  to  claim  our 
attention  in  the  first  place,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extent 
and  importance,  but  in  consideration  of  the  scholarship  and 
judgment  exhibited  in  their  composition.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  the  first  in  order  of  time. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  both  local  and  general  an- 
nals were  kept,  even  long  before  the  time  of  Tighernach,  in  some 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establishments,  and 
also  by  some  of  those  accomplished  lay  scholars  of  whom  men- 
tion is  so  frequently  made  as  having  nourished  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

We  have  before,  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  Flann  Mai- 
nistrech^  called  attention  to  the  great  learning  and  the  devotion  to 
scholarly  pursuits  which  were  to  be  found  in  Irish  lavmen  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  And  when  we  reflect  that 
this  learning  and  this  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
were  often  combined  with  exalted  social  rank,  sometimes  even 
princely,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  extensive  territorial  sway, 
1  think  the  fact  offers  evidence  of  a  cultivation  and  diffusion  of 
literature,  which,  at  so  eariy  a  period,  would  do  honour  to  the 
history  of  any  coimtry.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  this  class  of  Irish  scholars. 

The  next  existing  compilation  after  that  of  Tighernach,  in  of  tba 
order  of  time,  is  the  very  extensive  body  of  ecclesiastical  as  toMFAuSi. 
well  as  general  historic  records,  known  as  the  Annals  of  Inis- 
FALLEN.  The  composition  of  these  Annals  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (about  a.d. 
1215),  but  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
commenced  at  least  two  centuries  before  this  period. 

The  Monastery  of  Tnis  Faiihlenn  (pron:  "Inish  Fah-len"), 
or  Inisfallen,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in  Loch  LUn 
(the  Lake  of  Klillamey),  is  of  great  antiquitj,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  was  founded  by 
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LECT.  IV.  Saint  Findn  Lobhary  who  was  also  the  founder  of  Ard  Finan(in 
Of  the  ^^  modern  County  of  Tipperary),  and  other  churches.  Tne 
Monastciy  of  festival  of  the  Saint  was  observed  on  the  16th  of  March,  accor- 
iKisFALLinr.  ^g  ^  ^^  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CeilS  Di. 

Amongst  those  who  flourished  in  this  monastery,  at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  name  of  Maelsuthain  OCear- 
bhaill  (pron :  "  Maelsoohan  O'Carroll'').  This  remarkable  man 
was  Lord  of  the  JEoganacht  or  Eugenian  Tribes  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Loch  Lein.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  received  his 
early  education  witliin  the  walls  of  Liisfallen ;  and  at  the  close 
of  his  days,  after  an  eventful  life,  we  find  him  again  amongst 
its  inmates,  as  was  not  imusual  with  princes  in  those  times. 
Maelsuthain  appears  to  have  attained  great  eminence  as  a  scho- 
lar. He  is  styled  the  chief  Saoi  or  Doctor  of  the  western 
world,  in  the  notice  of  his  death,  under  the  year  1009,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  He  attained  also  a  high  degree  of 
consideration  amongst  his  contemporary  princes. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Brian  Boroimhi  was  educated 
xmder  the  care  of  this  Maelsuthain;  and  at  a  subsequent  time 
we  find  him  named  the  Annicliara^  or  Coimsellor,  of  that 
great  Dalcassian  chief,  when  monarch  of  Erinn.  His  asso- 
ciation with  Brian  is  well  evidenced  by  a  curious  note  still 
legible  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  This  note  was  written  about 
1002,  by  Maelsuthain's  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
This  valuable  entry  shall  be  brought  under  your  more  imme- 
diate consideration  on  a  future  occasion ;  I  only  mention  it  at 
present,  as  affording  proof  of  the  important  rank  and  position 
ofO'CarroU. 

Amongst  some  few  other  notices  of  Maelsuthain  which  I 
have  met  with,  the  following  is  altogether  so  singular,  and 
throws  light  on  so  many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Irish  histo- 
rian, that,  though  of  a  legencbjy  character,  I  think  it  worthy  of 
a  place  here.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XL.]  I  msy 
observe  that  I  have  seen  but  one  copy  of  the  tract  in  which  it 
is  found.^^ 

"  There  came  three  students  at  one  time",  says  the  narrator, 
**  from  Cuinnire"^  [the  ancient  church  from  which  the  diocese 
of  Conor,  in  Ulster,  is  now  named]  "to  receive  education 


LegPTid  of 

MaalmUhain 

OTarroIL 


(34)  Thifl  tract  is  in  a  MS.  on  TeUum,  in  two  parts  or  volumes  quarto,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1434  (part  i.  fol.  63,  a,)  The  writing  is  often  apparently  that  of 
an  unprofessional  scribe,  who  seems  to  have  copied  largely  from  sources  now 
lost  to  us.  These  MSS.  belong  to  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  47 
Gloucester  Street,  Dublm,  to  whom  they  were  handed  down  from  his  ancestor, 
Dr.  Fergus.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Liber  Flavus  Fergu- 
sorum".  These  MSS.  were  lent  me  a  few  years  ago  by  the  owner,  and  a 
general  list  of  their  contents  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XLL 
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from  the  Anmcliara  of  Brian  Mac  Kennedy  (or  Brian  Bo-  lect.  iv. 
roimhS);  that  is  Maelsuthain  O'Carroll,  of  the  Eoganachts  of 
Loch  Lein,  because  he  was  the  best  sage  of  his  time.     These  MMUuthain 
three  students  resembled  each  other  in  figure,  in  features,  and  ^'^»"^"- 
in  their  name,  which  was  Domnall.      x hey  remained  three 
years  learning  with  him.     At  the  end  of  three  years,  they  said 
to  their  preceptor:  *  It  is  our  desire',  said  they,  'to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  land  of  Judea,  in  order  that  our  feet  may  tread 
every  path  which  the  Saviour  walked  in  when  on  Earth'". 
.  The  master  answered:  *You  shall  not  go  until  you  have  left 
with  me  the  reward  of  my  labour*. 

"  Then  the  pupils  said :  *  We  have  not',  said  they,  *  anything 
that  we  could  give,  but  we  will  remain  three  years  more,  to 
serve  you  humbly,  if  you  wish  it',  '  I  do  not  wish  that\  said  he ; 
*but  you  shall  grant  me  my  demand,  or  I  wiU  lay  my  curse  upon 
you'.  '  We  will  grant  you  that',  said  they,  *  if  we  have  it'.  He 
then  bound  them  by  an  oath  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord.  *  You 
shall  go  in  the  path  that  you  desire',  said  he,  *  and  you  shall  die 
all  at  the  same  time  together,  on  the  pilgrimage.  And  the  de- 
mand that  I  require  irom  you  is,  that  you  go  not  to  Heaven 
after  your  deaths,  until  you  have  first  visited  me,  to  tell  me  the 
length  of  niy  life,  and  until  you  tell  me  whether  I  shall  obtain 
the  peace  oi  the  Lord'.  *  We  promise  you  all  this',  said  they, 
*  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord' ;  ana  then  they  left  him  their  bless- 
ings (and  departed). 

"  In  due  time  they  reached  the  land  of  Judea,  and  walked  in 
every  path  in  which  they  had  heard  the  Saviour  had  walked. 

"  They  came  at  last  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  together 
there ;  and  they  were  buried  with  great  honour  in  Jerusalem. 
Then  Michael  the  Archangel  came  from  God  for  them.  But 
they  said :  *  We  will  not  go,  until  we  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  we  made  to  our  preceptor,  under  our  oaths  on  the  Gospel 
of  Christ'.  '  Go',  said  the  angel,  '  and  tell  him  that  he  has  still 
three  years  and  a  half  to  live,  and  that  he  goes  to  Hell  for  all 
eternity,  after  the  sentence  of  the  day  of  judgment'. 

"  *  Tell  us',  said  they,  *  why  he  is  sent  to  Hell'.  *  For  three 
causes',  said  the  angel,  *  namely,  because  of  how  much  he  in- 
terpolates the  canon ;  and  because  of  the  number  of  women 
with  whom  he  has  connexion ;  and  for  having  abandoned  the 
Altus'.f»> 

(»)  The  Alius,  This  was  the  celebrated  poem  or  hymn  written  by  Saint 
Colnm  Cille  at  lona,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  when  the  messengers  of  Pope 
Gregory  came  to  him  with  the  great  cross  and  other  presents.  This  poem  is 
published  in  Colgan*s  '*  Acta  Sanctorum"*,  and  is  now  (1859)  again  in  course  of 
publication,  with  notes  and  scholia,  for  the  Irish  ArchsM^logical  and  Celtic 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.TC.D. 
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LEcr.  IV.       "The  reason  why  he  abandoned  the  Alius",  says  the  nam- 
~  tor  of  this  singular  story,  "  was  this :  He  had  a  very  good  son, 

MaeUuthain  whose  name  was  Maelpatrick.  This  son  was  seized  with  a 
O'Carrou.  mQjtai  sickness ;  and  the  Altus  was  seven  times  sung  around 
him,  that  he  should  not  die.  This  was,  however,  of  no  avail 
for  them,  as  the  son  died  forthwith.  MaeUuthain  then  said  that 
he  would  never  again  sing  the  Altus,  as  he  did  not  see  that  God 
honoured  it.  But",  continues  the  narrator,  "  it  was  not  in  dis- 
honour of  the  Altus  that  God  did  not  restore  his  son  to  health, 
but  because  he  chose  that  the  youth  should  be  among  the  family 
of  Heaven,  rather  than  among  the  people  of  Earth. 

"  Maelsuthain  had  then  been  seven  years  without  sin^ng  the 
Altus. 

"  After  this  his  three  former  pupils  came  to  talk  to  MaeU 
suthairiy  in  the  forms  of  white  doves,  and  he  bade  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  *  Tell  me\  said  he,  *  what  shall  be  the  length 
of  my  life,  and  if  I  shall  receive  the  Heavenly  reward'.  *  You 
have ,  said  they,  '  three  years  to  live,  and  you  go  to  Hell  for 
ever  then'.  *  What  should  I  go  to  Hell  for  ?'  said  he.  '  For 
three  causes',  said  they ;  and  they  related  to  him  the  three  causes 
that  we  have  already  mentioned.  *  It  is  not  true  that  I  shall  go 
to  Heir,  said  he,  *  for  those  three  vices  that  are  mine  this  day, 
shall  not  be  mine  even  this  day,  nor  shall  they  be  nunc  from 
this  time  forth,  for  I  will  abandon  these  vices,  and  God  will  for- 
give me  for  them,  as  He  Himself  hath  promised,  when  He  said : 
"Impietas  impii  in  quacumque  hora  conversus  fuerit  non  nocebit 
ei"  [Ezek.,  xxxiii.  12.]  (The  impiety  of  the  impious,  in  what- 
ever hour  he  shall  be  turned  from  it,  shall  not  injure  him.)  I 
will  put  no  sense  of  my  own  into  the  canons,  but  such  as  I 
ahaU  find  in  the  divine  books.  I  will  perform  an  hundred 
genuflections  every  day.  Seven  years  have  I  been  without  sing- 
mg  the  Altus,  and  now  I  will  sing  the  Altus  seven  times  every 
night  while  I  live ;  and  I  will  keep  a  three  days'  fast  every  week. 
Go  you  now  to  Heaven',  said  he,  *  and  come  on  the  day  of  my 
death  to  tell  me  the  result'.  *  We  will  come',  said  they ;  and 
the  three  of  them  departed  as  they  came,  first  leaving  a  blessing 
with  him,  and  receiving  a  blessing  from  him. 

"  On  the  day  of  his  death  the  three  came  in  the  same  forms, 
and  they  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  their  salutation,  and  said 
to  them :  *  Is  my  life  the  same  before  God  that  it  was  on  the  for- 
mer day  that  ye  came  to  talk  to  me  ?'  *  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
same',  said  they,  *  for  we  were  shown  your  place  in  Heaven,  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  its  goodness.  We  have  come,  as  we  pro- 
mised, for  you,  and  come  now  you  with  us  to  the  place  which 
is  prepared  for  you,  that  you  may  be  in  the  presence  of  God, 
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and  in  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  lect.  iv. 
till  the  day  of  judgment'.  ^^^^ 

"There  were  tnen  assembled  about  him  many  priests  andAwtAMop 
ecclesiastics,  and  he  was  anointed,  and  his  pupils  parted  not  **"'^^'''*- 
from  him  until  they  all  went  to  Heaven  together.     And  it  is 
this  good  man's  manuscripts  ("  screptra")  that  are  in  Inisfallen, 
in  the  church,  still". 

This  singular,  and,  undoubtedly,  very  old  legend,  offers  to 
our  minds  many  interesting  subjects  of  consideration ;  amongst 
which,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  that  of  this  early  pilgrimage 
from  Ireland  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  these  points,  however,  we 
shall  not  dwell  at  present,  farther  than  to  observe  that  the  story 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  reputation  for  learning  enjoyed  by 
Maelsutfiain,  and  also  of  the  belief  that  manuscripts  compiled  by 
his  hand  were  to  be  found  in  Inisfallen  at  his  death. 

Whether  by  the  word  "  Screptra",  thus  mentioned,  is  meant 
a  single  volimie,  or  a  collection  of  writings  constituting  a  library, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  We  find  the  word  used  in  the 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  Teach  Screptra,  or  House  of  Wri- 
tings, of  Armagh  (a.d.  1020) ;  and  in  tnat  of  the  collection  of 
MSS.  of  O'Cuimin,  the  largest  known  to  exist  in  Ireland  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (1416). 

There  has  always  existed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  tradition 
that  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  were  originally  composed  by 
Maelsiiihain;  and  a  similar  statement  is  made  by  Edward 
O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  writers. 

Taking  into  account  the  acknowledged  learning  of  O'Carroll, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  his  own  station,  and  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  him  by  his  association  with  the  chief  monarch  of 
Erinn,  there  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  connecting  him 
with  the  composition  of  these  annals ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  douot  that  he  was  either  the  original  projector  of 
them,  or  that  he  enlarged  the  more  meagre  outlines  of  ecclesi- 
astical events  kept  in  tne  Monastery  of  Inisfallen,  as  probably 
in  most  others,  into  a  general  histonc  work. 

Of  the  continuations  of  these  annals,  in  the  two  centuries 
subsequent  to  MaeUuthain^  down  to  the  year  1215,  little  is 
known.  Unfortunately  no  genuine  copy  of  this  important 
body  of  annals  is  now  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  we  must 
therefore  draw  from  the  description  of  Dr.  O'Conor. 

A  compilation  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  by  John 
O'Mulconry,  has  also  received  the  name  of  Annals  of  Inisfallen. 
Why  they  have  been  thus  named  is  not  sufficiently  clear;  but 
any  notice  that  we  shall  take  of  them  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 
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The  Bodleian  Library  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  is  a 
quarto  MS.  on  parchment,  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  O'Conor, 
under  the  No.  64,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue  [Vol.  I.,  p.  202] : 

"  It  contains  fifty-seven  leaves,  of  which  the  three  first  are 
considerably  damaged,  and  the  fourth  partly  obliterated.  Some 
leaves  also  are  missing  at  the  be^nning.  In  its  present  state, 
the  first  treats  of  Abraham  and  the  JPatriarchs  down  to  the 
sixth,  where  the  title  is — *  Hie  incipit  Regniun  Graecorum'.  At 
the  end  of  this  leaf  another  chapter  begins  thus — *  Hie  incipit 
Sexta  aBtas  Mimdi\  The  leaves  follow  m  due  order  from  folio 
nine  to  the  end  of  folio  thirty-six,  but,  imfortunately,  there  are 
several  blanks  after  this.  On  the  fortieth  leaf  two  lines  occur 
in  Ogham  characters,  which  have  been  thus  deciphered  [by  Dr. 
O'Conor] — '  Nemo  honoratur  sine  nummo,  nuUus  amatur". 
Towards  the  end  the  writing  varies  considerably,  and  is  un- 
questionably more  recent  and  barbarous. 

"  Indeed",  adds  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the  latter  part  of  this  valu- 
able MS.,  from  folio  thirty-sixj  where  the  division  of  each  page 
into  three  columns  ceases,  and  where  a  leaf  is  missing,  appears 
to  be  written  by  a  more  recent  hand ;  so  that  from  mspection 
it  might  be  argued,  that  the  real  original  ended  with  the  year 
1130,  and  that  the  remainder  has  been  added  by  different 
Abbots  of  Inisfallen  afterwards.  Down  to  1130,  the  initials 
are  rudely  adorned  and  coloured,  and  the  writing  is  elegant ; 
but  from  thence  to  the  end,  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  species 
of  ornament,  and  the  writing  declines  from  barbarous  to  more 
barbarous  still,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  end.  The 
last  leaf  is  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  manuscript,  and  ends  with 
the  year  1319. 

"  The  few  scattered  notices  relative  to  the  pagan  history  of 
Ireland,  which  are  occasionally  introduced  and  synchromzed 
with  the  universal  history  in  the  first  leaves  of  this  chronicle, 
have  been  carefully  collated  and  pubUshed  in  the  *  Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum',  vol.  I.,  and  from  a  collation  of  these  fragments  with 
those  preserved  in  the  same  manner  by  Tighemach,  it  is  very 
clear  that  both  are  founded  on  a  common  source,  since  several 
of  the  quotations  and  several  sentences  are  exactly  in  the  same 
words.  What  this  common  source  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
define.  Tighemach  quotes  a  great  number  of  Irish  authors 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

"  The  following  accoimt  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  Innes,  who 
saw  it  when  it  was  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Chanaos'  library" — 
[I  still  quote  the  author  of  the  Stowe  Catalogue.]  "  In  the 
same  Chandos  library  are  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  and  Tigher- 
nach.     These,  indeed,  want  some  leaves  in  the  beginning  and 
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elsewhere,  and  begin  onljr  about  the  lime  of  Alexander  the  lect.  tv. 
Great.     But  till  St.  Patrick's  time,  they  treat  chiefly  of  the  ^  ^^^ 
general  history  of  the  world.     The  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  in  ahwal§  or 
the  same  library,  contain  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  ^*"'^"*''- 
world  in  general,  and  very  little  of  Ireland  till  the  year  430, 
where  the  author  properly  begins  ('at  folio  nine)  a  clironicle  of 
Ireland,  thus — *  Laogairi  Mac  Neil  regnavit  annis  xxiv.',  and 
thenceforward  it  contains  a  short  chromcle  of  Ireland  to  1318. 
These  three  manuscript  chronicles,  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  Tigher- 
nach,  and  Inisfallen,  are  written  in  Irish  characters,  and  in  the 
Irish  language  intermixed  with  Latin.     They  were  formerly 
collected,  with  many  other  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland, 
by  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  came  first  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
then  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

"  To  all  this  account  by  Innes",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the 
compiler  of  this  catalogue,  after  a  most  patient  examination, 
willingly  subscribes.  He  only  adds,  what  escaped  Innes,  that 
this  MS.  is  not  all  in  one  hand,  nor  all  the  work  of  one  author". 

In  the  same  manuscript  as  that  which  contains  the  Annals  of  o^  ^^e 
Inisfallen,  there  is  a  copy  of  those  known  as  the  Annals  of  botle. 
Boyle,  of  which  I  shall  nave  to  say  something  in  a  future  lec- 
ture in  correction  of  the  mistakes  of  Dr.  O'Conor  and  others, 
as  to  the  name  thus  attributed  to  the  annals  in  question.  No 
copy  of  these  annals  exists  in  Ireland ;  and  I  must  again  quote 
Dr.  O'Conor  for  a  brief  notice  of  the  Bodleian  MS. 

"The  ancient  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded  by  St. 
Columba,  and  called  Eas-mac-^-Eirc,  a  name  which  it  derived 
from  its  pleasant  situation,  near  a  cataract,  about  a  mile  from 
where  the  river  Boyle  discharges  itself  into  Loch  CM.  The 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded,  not  exactly  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  monastery,  but  not  far  from  it,  in  the  year  1161. 

"  The  writers  on  Irish  antiquities  frequently  confound  the 
Annals  of  Boyle  with  the  Annals  of  Connacht.  To  prevent 
mistakes  of  tms  kind,  we  must  observe,  that  the  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  Library  (Titus  A,  xxv.),  quarto,  part  on  paper, 
part  on  parchment,  and  consisting  of  138  leaves  of  both,  is  the 
original  from  which  this  Stowe  copy  was  transcribed.  The 
first  article  of  that  MS.  is  on  parchment,  and  is  entitled — 
^  Annales  Monasterii  de  Buellio  in  Hibemia'.  It  is  part  in 
Irish,  part  in  Latin,  beginning  from  the  Creation;  treating 
briefly  of  universal  history  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  ana 
from  thence  of  Irish  history  down  to  1253". 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  fixing,  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  the  period  at  which  the  Annals  of 
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Inisfallen,  or  those  here  called  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  were 
composed.  The  difficulty  is  referrible,  not  to  any  paucity  of 
authors  in  the  centuries  to  which  they  are  usually  assigned, 
but  rather  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  one  out  of 
the  hosts  of  writers  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  to  whom 
their  compilation  may  be  with  tolerable  certainty  attributed. 

With  regard  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  tliei*e  is,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  some  body  of  records 
was  compiled  by  O'Oarroll  in  his  time ;  but  we  do  not  know  who 
continued  them  in  the  two  following  centuries.  Less  is  unfortu- 
nately to  be  ascertained  about  the  Annals  called  those  of  Boyle. 
The  periods,  however,  within  wliich  the  compilation  of  both  may 
be  comprised,  were  very  fertile  in  men  of  learning,  as  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  from  the  following  list,  which  comprises  but  a 
few  only  of  the  more  remarkable  historic  writers  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Annals  of  Tighemach  and  that  of  the  next  body  of  historic 
records  which  we  shall  have  to  notice.  They  are  selected  from 
the  very  numerous  writers  whose  deaths  are  recorded  by  the 
Four  Mastei*s,  in  almost  every  year  of  this  period. 

A.D.  1136.  Died  Maelisa  Mac  ilaelcoluim,  the  chief  keeper 
of  the  calendar  at  Armagh,  and  the  chief  topographical  surveyor 
and  librarian  of  that  see.  In  the  same  year  died  Neidhe  O'Mul- 
conroy,  the  historian. 

A.D.  1168.  Died  Flannagan  ODuhlithaigh  [or  O'DufFy],  a 
bishop  and  chief  professor  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  in  history, 
genealogy,  eloquence,  and  every  species  of  knowledge  known 
to  man  in  his  time.    He  died  at  Citnga  [or  Cong],  in  Connacht. 

A.D.  1232.  Died  Tipraite  OBraoin  [or  O'Breen],  a  man 
deeply  learned  in  theology  and  in  law.  He  was  successor  of 
Saint  Coman  of  Roscommon,  and  died  in  Inis  Clothrann  on  his 
pilgrimage. 

A.D.  1279.  Giolla  losa  Mor  Mac  Firbis,  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  Tir  Flachra^  or  North-western  Connacht,  died. 

[This  author,  we  are  well  aware,  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of 
historians  and  chroniclers  of  his  own  family,  ending  with  the 
learned  Dubhaltach  (or  Duald)  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1668.] 

A.D.  1372.  Died  Shane  O'Dugan,  a  distinguished  poet  and 
historian  of  Connacht,  whose  poems  on  the  Cycles,  Calendar, 
Epact,  Dominical  Letter,  Golden  Number,  etc.,  are  so  well 
known. 

A.D.  1376.  Conor  O'Beaghan  and  Cealluch  Mac  Curtln,  the 
two  chief  historians  of  Thomond,  died.  John  ORuanaidh 
[or  O'Rooney],  chief  poet  to  Magenls,  died.  MeWhlin  O'Mul- 
vany,  chief  poet  and  nistorian  to  O'Cane,  died.  Donogh  Mac 
Firbis,  a  good  historian  of  Connacht,  died. 
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A.D.  1390.    Duibhgenn  O'Duigenan,  chief  historian  of  East  lect.  iv. 
Connaught,  died.  ...  otania 

A.D.  1398.    David  O'Duigenan,  chief  historian  to  the  M&c  na^aemh 
Dermots,  etc.,  a  man  of  all  science  and  knowledge,  and  a  wealthy      ^*^  *** 
Brugaidh  [or  farmer],  died. 

A.D.  1400.  Gregory,  the  son  of  TanaidhS  O'Mulconry,  chief 
chronicler  to  the  Siol  Muiredhaidh  [or  O'Conors  of  Connacht], 
and  a  master  in  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  was  accidentally 
kiUed  by  William  Mac  David,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  126  cows  for  the  act. 

A.D.  1405.  [We  have  already  noticed  the  death  of  Augus- 
tin  M'Grady,  the  continuator  of  Tighernach  at  this  date.] 

Giolla  na  Naemh  O'lluidhritiy  a  native  of  Leinster,  who  died 
A.D.  1420,  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  historical  poems 
and  tracts.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  his  well  known 
Irish  topographical  poem. 

Among  his  other  compositions  are,  first,  a  tract  and  poem  on 
the  names,  reigns,  and  deaths  of  the  Assyrian  emperors,  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  synchronizing  them  with  the  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest  reported  colonization  down  to  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Muineaman,  in,  the  year  of  the  world 
3872.  Second,  a  tract  on  the  names  and  length  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kinffs  of  the  Medes,  from  Arbactus  to  Astyagcs,  and  of  the 
corresponding  monarchs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned 
Muineaman  to  Nuada  Finnfdil,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4238. 
Third,  a  tract  or  poem  on  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  Chal- 
dean kings,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Baltazar,  and  the  corres- 
ponding monarchs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned  Nuada 
to  Lughaklh  larrdonn,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4320,  etc.  And 
thus  he  goes  on  with  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  emperors 
in  succession,  and  the  succession  of  the  contemporary  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  down  to  Theodosius  and  Laoghaii^e  Mac  Neill,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn  when  Saint  Patrick  came  in  A.D.  432. 

The  Annals  of  Senait  (pron:  "  Shanat")  Mac  Manus,  com-  or  the 
monly  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  form  the  next  great  u^x^**' 
body  of  national  records  which  we  have  to  consider ;  and  from 
the  preceding  list  of  writers,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Tigher- 
nach, it  will  be  apparent,  that  abundant  materials  must  nave 
been  accumulated  in  this  long  interval,  which  lay  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  compiler. 

Of  these  annals  there  are  five  copies  known  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent— one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  written  on  vel- 
lum, and  classed  as  Rawlinson,  489 ;  a  second  (only  a  small 
fragment),  in  the  British  Museum,  classed  Clarendon,  36;  a 
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_  third  (also  but  a  small  fragment),  in  the  same  museum,  written 
on  paper,  and  classed  Ayscough,  49 — 4795 ;  a  fourth,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  written  on  vellimi,  and 
classed  H.  1.  8;  and  a  fafth  copy,  on  paper,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  (E.  3.  20),  which,  however,  extends  only  to 
A.D.  665.*' 

The  reason  why  these  annals  are  called  the  Annals  of 
Senait  Mac  Maglinusa  is,  because  they  were  originally  com- 
piled by  Cathal  Mac  Guire,  whase  Clann  or  Chieftain  title  was 
Mac  Maffhmisa,  and  whose  residence  and  property  lay  chiefly 
in  the  Island  of  Senait  (pron :  "  Shanat**),  in  Loch  Erne,  be- 
tween the  modem  Counties  of  Donegall  and  Fermanagh ;  and 
it  was  in  this  island  that  the  annals  were  written.  They  have 
received  the  arbitrary  name  of  Annals  of  Ulster,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  compiled  in  Ulster,  and  relate  more  to  the 
affairs  of  Ulster  than  to  those  of  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  death  of  the  original  compiler  is  recorded  by  his  con- 
tinuator  in  these  annals,  at  the  year  1498,  in  a  passage  of 
which  the  following  is  a  strict  translation.  [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XLII.] 

"  Anno  Domini  1498.  A  great  mournful  news  throughout 
all  Lreland  this  year,  namely  the  following:  Mac  Manus  Ma- 
guire  died  tliis  year,  i.e.,  Cathal  6g  (^Cathal, — ^pron :  "  CahaF, — 
the  yoimger),  the  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Giolla- 
Patrick,  son  of  Matthew,  etc.  He  was  a  Biatach  (or  Hospi- 
taller), at  Seanadh,  a  canon  chorister  at  Armagh,  and  dean  in 
the  bishopric  of  Clogher ;  Dean  of  Lough  Erne,  and  Rector 
of  Inis  Caein,  in  Lough  Erne;  and  the  representative  of  a 
bishop  for  fifteen  years  before  his  death.  He  was  a  precious 
stone,  a  bright  gem,  a  luminous  star,  a  casket  of  wisdom;  a 
fruitful  branch  of  the  canons,  and  a  fountain  of  charity,  meek- 
ness, and  mildness,  a  dove  in  purity  of  heart,  and  a  turtledove 
in  chastity ;  the  person  to  whom  the  learned,  and  the  poor,  and 
the  destitute  of  Ireland  were  most  thankful ;  one  who  was  full 
of  grace  and  of  wisdom  in  every  science  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
m  Law,  divinity,  physic,  and  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  Graedhlic 
sciences ;  and  one  who  made,  gathered,  and  collected  this  book 
from  many  other  books.  He  died  of  the  Galar  Breac  [the 
small  poxj  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  the  month  of  April, 
being  Friday,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  And  let  every 
person  who  shall  read  and  profit  by  this  book,  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  that  soul  of  Mac  Manus". 

(87)  I  may  mention  that  a  sixth  copy  was  made  hy  myself  in  1841,  for  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Todd,  from  the  Tellom  copy  in  T.C.D.,  with  all  the  contractions 
expanded  in  fulL 
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Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Ware's  Irish  Writers,  p.  90,  has  lect.  iv. 
the  following  notice  of  this  remarkable  man. 

"  Charles  [the  Gaedhlic  name  Caihal  is  often  so  translated  amkals  or 
in  English]  Maguire,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  ^"^**- 
Canon  of  the  Church  of  Armagh  (and  Dean  of  Clogher),  was 
an  eminent  divine,  philosopher,  and  historian,  and  wnt  Annales 
Hibemicas  to  his  tune.  They  are  often  called  Annales  Sena- 
tenses,  from  a  place  called  Senat-M ac-Magnus,  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh,  where  the  author  writ  them,  and  oftener  Annales 
Ultonienses,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  because  they  are  chiefly 
taken  up  in  relating  the  affairs  of  that  province.  They  begin 
anno  444,  and  are  carried  down  by  the  author  to  his  death,  in 
1498 ;  but  they  were  afterwards  continued  by  Roderic  Cassidy 
to  the  year  1541.  Our  author  writ  also  a  book,  intitled,  Aen- 
ffusius  Auctus,  or  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus  enlarged ;  wherein 
from  Marian  Gorman,  and  other  writers,  he  adds  such  saints  as 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  composition  of  Aengus.  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1498,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age". 

Seanadh,  or  Senait,  where  these  annals  were  compiled,  and 
from  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  often  called  Annales 
Senatenses,  was  the  ancient  name  of  an  island  situated  in  the 
Upper  Lough  Erne,  between  the  modem  baronies  of  Maghera- 
stephana  and  Clonawley,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh.  It  is 
called  Ballymacmanus  Island  in  various  deeds  and  leases,  and 
.  by  the  natives  of  Clonawley,  who  speak  the  Irish  language ;  but 
it  has  lately  received  the  fancy  name  of  Belle  Isle.  [See  Note 
in  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1498.] 

After  the  death  of  Mac  Maghnusa^  the  annals  were  continued 
by  Ruaidhridhe  O'Caisidd,  or  Rory  O'Cassidy,  down  to  the  year 
1537,  or  1541,  according  to  Ware.  They  were  continued  after 
this  (I  mean  the  Dublin  copy)  by  some  other  persons,  probably 
the  O'Luinins,  down  to  the  year  1604,  where  they  now  end. 
I  say  probably  by  the  O'Luinins,  because  the  Dubhn  copy  was 
transcribed  by  Rtiaidhrighe^  or  Rory  OXuinin,  as  appears 
from  two  insertions  which  occur  in  that  volume  in  a  blank 
space,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1373.  The  first  is  written  in  a 
good  hand,  as  old  at  least  as  the  year  1600,  in  the  following 
words :  "  Let  every  one  who  reads  this  little  bit,  bestow  a  bles- 
sing on  the  soul  of  the  man  that  wrote  it".  And  this  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  these  words :  "  It  is  fitter  to  bestow  it  on 
the  soul  of  Rory  OLuinirij  who  wrote  the  book  well".  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIII.] 

From  another  note  which  is  written  in  this  copy,  in  the  lower 
margin  of  folio  35,  col.  a,  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  this 
latter  note  was  engaged  in  making  a  transcript  of  the  volume 
at  the  time,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  he  was. 
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The  O'Luinins  [the  name  is  now  sometimes  Anglicised  Lyne- 

far]  were  physicians,  historians,  and  genealogists,  chiefly  to  the 
lacGuires  of  Fermanagh,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  One  of  that  family,  named  Glllapatrick  O'JLuu 
ntn,  of  Ard  O'Luinin,  in  the  Coimty  of  Fermanagh,  chief 
chronicler  to  MacGuire,  assisted  the  friar  Michael  O'Cleiy,  the 
chief  of  tlie  "  Four  Masters",  in  the  compilation  of  the  Leabhar 
Gabhala  (or  Book  of  Invasions  and  Monarchical  Successions  of 
Erinn),  for  Brian  Ruadh  MacGuire,  first  Baron  of  Inlskillen,  in 
the  year  1630  or  1631. 

''  The  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  489)  is  called  the  original 
copy  of  those  annals",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  because,  it  is  the 
matrix  of  all  the  copies  now  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  were  not  older  manuscripts,  from  which  Cathal 
Maguire  collected  and  transcribed,  before  the  year  1498. 

"  Nicolson  says  that  the  Ulster  Annals  begin  at  444,  and  end, 
not  at  1041,  as  the  printed  catalogues  of  our  MSS.  assert,  but  at 
1541.  Mr.  Edward  LUiAvyd  [the  celebrated  Welch  antiqua- 
rian] mentions  a  copy  of  these  annals  which  he  calls  Senatenscs, 
which  he  had  from  Mr.  John  Conry,  written  on  vellum  in  a  fair 
character,  but  imjx'ifect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  for  it  begins, 
says  he,  at  the  year  454,  ten  yeai*s  later  thtm  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos',  and  ends  several  years  sooner,  at  1492. 

"  The  truth  is,  as  stated  in  the  Renim  Hibemicarum,  vol.  1., 
that  neither  Maguire  nor  Cassldi  was  the  author  of  these  annals, 
but  only  the  collector.  Augustin  Magriadan  had  preceded  both 
in  the  same  task,  and  continued  to  his  own  time,  says  Ware, 
the  chronicle,  which  the  monks  of  liis  monastery  in  the  island 
of  All  Saints,  in  the  Shannon,  had  commenced ;  and  he  died 
in  1405. 

"  We  have  seen  that  MacGraldagh  was  in  all  probability  the 
continuator  of  Tighemach ;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing to  him  any  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

"  In  the  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  489),  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chandos  MS.,  four  folios  are  missing  alter  the 
leaf  paged  50.  That  leaf  concludes  with  the  seventh  line  of  the 
year  1131,  and  the  next  leaf  (nmnbered  55)  begins  with  the 
conclusion  of  1155,  so  that  there  is  an  hiatus  of  24  years.  The 
copy  now  before  us  concludes  with  the  year  1131,  where  tliat 
hiatus  occurs. 

"  The  first  page  of  the  Oxford  MS.  is  nearly  obliterated.  By 
some  imaccountable  barbarity  the  engraved  seal  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  pasted  over  the  written  page,  so  as  to  efface  all  the  writ- 
ing underneath:  the  words  which  are  illegible  there  have 
been  restored  in  this  Stowe  transcript,  by  the  aid  of  the  copy  m 
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the   British    Museum,  which   is   imperfect  and  interpolated,  lect.  it. 
The  folios  of  the  original  Bodleian  are  paged  from  1  to  134,       j^^ 
in  modem  Arabics,  and  they  are  rightly  paged  down  to  the  akkaui  of 
year  1131,  after  which  four  leaves  are  missing  down  to  the  ^'^^*"' 
year  1156.  The  leaf  containing  the  first  part  of  1131,  is  rightly 
paged  51,  and  the  next  is  rightly  paged  55.     How  the  four  in- 
termediate leaves  have  been  lost,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain.    Folio  66  is  erroneously  paged  67,  as  if  one  leaf  were 
missing  there,  which  is  not  the  case.     Folio  70  is  paged  80,  aa 
if  ten  leaves  were  missing,  whereas  not  one  is  lost.     One  folio 
is  missing  from  the  year  1303  to  1315  inclusive,  and  the  pag- 
ing is  then  incorrect  to  the  end.     In  its  present  state  the  folios 
of  this  MS.  are  precisely  126. 

"  We  must  be  cautious",  continues  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  in  assert- 
ing that  the  whole  of  this  MS.  was  written  by  one  person,  or 
at  one  time.  Down  to  952,  the  ink  and  characters  are  uniform, 
but  then  a  finer  style  of  writing  follows  down  to  1001. 

"  When  the  transcriber  comes  to  999,  he  states  on  the  op- 

J)osite  margin,  that  really  this  was  the  year  of  our  aera  1000 ; 
or  that  the  Ulster  Annals  precede  the  common  asra  by  one  year, 
— a  clear  proof  that  the  transcriber  was  not  the  compiler  or 
author ;  for  this  note  is  in  the  same  ink  and  characters  with  the 
text.  He  annexes  the  same  remark  frequently  to  the  subse- 
quent years;  as  at  1000,  where  he  says,  alias  1001. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  uniform  in  antedating 
the  Christian  ajra  by  one  year  only,  down  to  the  folio  numbered 
68,  year  1263,  and  that  there,  instead  of  preceding  our  aera  by 
only  one  year,  they  precede  by  two;  so  that  the  year  1265  is 
really  1264,  as  stated  on  the  margin  in  Ware's  hand:  this 
precedence  of  two  years  is  regular  to  1270.  From  thence  to 
1284,  the  advance  is  of  three  years;  from  1284,  the  advance  is 
of  four  years,  down  to  1303,  which  is  really  1307.  Then  a 
folio  is  missing  which  has  been  evidently  cut  out,  and  we  pass 
on  to  1313,  which  is  marked  by  Ware  on  the  margin  1316,  an 
advance  only  of  three  years.  This  advance  of  three  years 
continues  from  that  to  1366,  which  is  marked  on  the  margin  by 
Ware  1370,  an  advance  of  four  years  again,  which  continues  to 
1379,  where  the  following  note  is  in  Ware's  hand: — *  From  this 
year  1379,  the  computation  of  years  is  well  collected*. 

"  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer  of  this  latter  part  of  the 
Ulster  Annals,  who  thus  antedates  even  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Christian  sera,  must  be  very  different  from  the  writer  of  the 
first  part  down  to  the  year  1263. 

"  Johnston  has  published  Extracts  from  a  Version,  part  Eng- 
lish and  part  Latin,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  he  has  in- 
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LECT.  IV.  serted  in  his  *  Antiquitates  Celto-Normannicae',  Copenhagen, 
4to,  1786,  p.  57.  Of  this  version  he  says  very  truly,  that  the  lan- 
guage is  extremely  barbarous ;  that  it  is  often  hard  to  discover 
whether  the  transcriber  means  the  Scots,  Mc  Ercs,  DaLriad, 
Cruachne,  Aihacliath  of  Ireland,  or  the  Scots,  Mc  Ercs,  Dal- 
riedae,  Cruithne,  and  Alacluoith  of  Britain;  that  it  is  with  great 
dif&dence  that  he  ventures  to  print  these  extracts,  and  that 
his  principal  inducement  was  a  hope  that  such  a  specimen 
might  suggest  to  some  Irish  gentleman  the  idea  of  publishing, 
at  least,  the  more  material  parts  of  these  valuable  records, 
in  the  original. 

"  After  such  a  modest  avowal,  no  man  can  find  pleasure  in 
noticing  the  many  errors  in  Mr.  Johnston  s  work.  But  histo- 
rical truth  demands  that  those  errors  which  affect  the  very 
foundations  of  history,  should  be  rectified. 

"At  471,  Mr.  Johnston's  edition  states,  *  The  Irish  plun- 
dered the  Saxons.  Matthew,  in  the  book  of  the  Cuanac, 
says  it  was  in  472'. 

"Now",  continues  Dr.  O'Conor,  "the  very  words  of  the 
original  are :  *  Preda  secimda  Saxonum  de  Hlbemia,  ut  alii 
dicunt,  in  isto  anno  deducta  est,  ut  Mocteus  dicit.  Sic  in 
Libro  Cuanac  inveni*.  That  is,  'In  471,  Ireln^d  was  plun- 
dered a  second  time  by  the  Saxons  this  year,  as  some  say,  as 
Mocteus  says.  I  found  it  so  in  the  Annals  of  Cuanac'  [sic.l^In 
Johnston's  two  short  lines  there  are  four  material  errors. — JFirst, 
he  makes  the  Irish  plunder  the  Saxons ;  whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  the  Saxons  a  second  time  plundered  them. — Secondly,  he 
makes  the  annals  quote  Matthew ;  whereas  even  the  interpo- 
lated copy  in  the  museimi  has  Mactenus :  the  original  is  pro- 
perly Mocteus,  who  was  an  Irish  writer  of  the  fiifth  century. 
Thirdly,  he  makes  this  Matthew  a  writer  in  the  book  of 
Cuanac. — Fourthly,  he  makes  the  book  of  Cuanac  refer  these 
transactions  to  472 ! 

"At  473,  Johnston's  edition  gives  only  'The  Skirmish  of 
Bui' ;  whereas  the  original  has  some  foreign  history  under  that 
year,  and  then  adds :  '  Quies  Docci  Episcopi  Sancti,  Brittonum 
Abbatis.  [The  death  of  Docci,  a  holy  bishop.  Abbot  of  the 
Britons]  Dorngal  Bri-Eile  f.  Laigniu  ria  n  Alill  Molt. 
[The  Battle  of  Bri  Eile  was  gained  over  the  Leinster  men 
by  AliU  Molt.]' 

"  At  482,  Johnston's  edition  has  "  The  Battle  of  Oche. 
From  the  time  of  Cormac  to  this  battle,  a  period  intervened 
of  206  years'. 

"  Now  here  the  original  is  strangely  perverted  and  falsified. 

"The  words  of  the  original  ai*e — '  a.d.  482 — Bellum  Oche 
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la  Lug.  mac  Laegaire  agus  le  Muircearta  mac  Erca,  in  quo  lect.  iy. 
ceddit  AUll  Moll  frect^  Molt^.   A  Concobaro  filio  Nesse  usque  ^^^^ 
ad  Cormacum  filium  Airt  amu  cccviii.,  a  Cormaco  usque  ad  hoc  akhalb  o» 
bellum  cxvi.,   ut  Cuana  scripsit'.      [That  is,  a.d.  482 — ^The    "**** 
Battle  of  Ocha  by  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Laegaire,  and  Muir- 
ceartach,  son  of  Earc,  in  which  Alill  Molt  fell.   From  Concobar, 
son  of  Nesse,  to  Cormac,  son  of  Airt,  308  years.     From  Cor- 
mac  to  this  battle  116  years^  as  Cuana  has  written.] 

"It  would  require'',  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "a  quarto  volume 
as  large  as  Mr.  Johnston's  whole  work,  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  his  edition,  with  such  illustrations  as  these  unexplored  re- 

fions  of  Irish  history  seem  to  require. — The  Ulster  Annals", 
e  continues,  "  are  written  part  in  Latin,  and  part  in  Irish,  and 
both  languages  are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  sentence  is  often  in 
words  of  both ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  a  faithful  edition 
of  the  original  difficult.  In  some  instances  the  Irish  words  aie 
few,  in  others  numerous, — ^in  both,  the  version  must  be  included 
in  hyphens,  to  separate  it  from  the  text.  The  author  of  this 
Catalogue  has  most  faithfully  adhered  to  the  original — tran- 
scribing the  whole  of  this,  and  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  the 
Bodleian  MS.,  Rawlinson  489,  and  inserting  literal  versions  of 
the  Irish  wo{^  in  each  sentence,  so  as  to  preserve  not  only  the 
meaning,  but  the  manner  of  the  author,  from  the  year  431  to 
1131".— Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

Another  copy  of  these  annals  noticed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  con- 
tains", he  says,  "117  written  folios.  This  volume  has  copious 
extracts  from  the  Bodleian  original,  from  1156  to  1303,  in- 
clusive ;  and  it  has  the  merit,  sdso,  of  marginal  collations  with 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  Clarendon,  tom.  36,  in  A^s- 
cough's  Catalogue,  No.  4787 ;  which  appears  from  this  collation 
to  be  in  many  places  interpolated.  It  nas  been  collated,  also, 
with  a  copy  in  the  British  Museimi,  written  by  one  O'Connel, 
who  was  still  more  ignorant  than  the  former  transcriber,  as  may 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the  MS. — ^Ayscough,  tom.  xlix.,  47^6". 
—Ibid.,  p.  176. 

[There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in 
the  British  Museum — Clarendon  MS.,  vol.  xlix.,  Ayscough's 
Catalogue,  No.  4795 ;  commencing  with  the  coming  of  Palla- 
dius  into  Ireland,  a.d.  431,  and  coming  down  to  a.d.  1303  (or 
1307),  as  thus  written;  but  there  is  a  defect  from  1131  to 
1156,  at  page  65.  The  writing  appears  to  be  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  time  (XVII.  Century),  and  the  Latin  of  the  original  is 
not  translated.  This  is  the  volume  with  which  Doctor  O'Conor 
says  that  he  made  marginal  collations  of  the  above  manuscript ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  lis  library  reference  is  Avrong,  as  well 
as  that  to  the  number  in  Ayscougn's  Catalogue. 
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I  examined  this  translation  with  great  care,  and  I  could  not 
find  any  translator  s  name  to  it ;  no  **  one  O'ConneF.  1  think  it 
possible  that  the  reverend  doctor  never  saw  it.  The  Clarendon 
MS.,  xxxvi.,  British  Museum,  with  wliich  Dr.  O'Conor  says 
the  Stowe  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  was  collated,  is  only  a 
collection  of  short  historical  pieces,  and  extracts  from  imac- 
knowledged  Annals.  The  writing  is  like  Ware's,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  volume  i..  No.  4787.  The  reverend  doctor  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  this  volume  any  more  than  the  other ; 
or  if  he  did  really  see  them,  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should 
leave  his  readers  to  believe  that  they  were  both  full  copies,  and 
written  in  the  original  Irish  hand.] 

That  the  reverend  doctor  is  quite  correct  in  these  strictures 
on  Johnston's  publication,  he  has  given  ample  proof  here ;  but 
his  own  inaccurate  readings  of  the  original  text  are  full  of  con- 
tradictions, and  are  often  as  erroneous  as  those  of  Johnston ; 
and  his  translations  and  deductions  are  as  incorrect  and  unjusti- 
fiable. And,  notwithstanding  the  respect  in  which  his  name 
and  that  of  his  more  accui-ate  grandfather,  the  venerable  Charles 
O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  are  held  by  every  investigator  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  still  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  his  own  writings — as  regards  matters  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, in  his  Stowe  Catalogue,  and  in  his  Rerum  Hibcmicarum 
Scrip  tores, — would  require  very  copious  corrections  of  the  inac- 
curacies of  text,  as  well  as  of  the  many  erroneous  translations, 
unauthorized  deductions,  and  imfounded  assumptions  which 
they  contain. 

To  return  to  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus. 

The  volume  in  vellum  containing  the  beautiful  copy  of  these 
annals  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  commences  with 
three  leaves  which  appear  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  fine  copy  of 
Tighernach  [see  Appendix,  No.  XLIV.]  After  this  the  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  wliich  begin  with  a  long  luie  of  calends 
or  initials  of  years,  some  of  which  are  very  briefly  filled  up,  but 
without  dates,  except  occasionally  the  years  of  the  world's  ^e, 
while  others  remain  totally  blank. 

These  Annals  begin  thus — "Anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini 
ccccxxxi.,  Palladius  ad  Scotos  a  Celestino  urbis  Rome  Epis- 
copo,  ordinatiu:  Episcopus,  Actio  et  Valeriano  Coss.  Primus 
mittitur  in  Hibemiam,  ut  Cliristum  credere  potuissent,  anno 
Theodosii  Aaii."  That  is :  "  In  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord  four  hundred  and  thu'ty-one,  Palladius  is  ordained 
bishop  to  the  Scoti  by  Celestlne,  Bishop  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Aetius  and  Valerianus.  He  was  the  first 
who  was  sent  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  believe  in  Christ,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Theodosius". 
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**  Anno  ccccxxxii. — Patricius  pervenit  ad  Hibemiam  in  anno  lkct.  iv. 
Theodosii  junioris,  primo  anno  Episcopatus  Sixti  xlii.,  Rom.  ^^^^^ 
EccL,   sic   enumerant  Beda,   et   Marcellinus,   et   Isidorus   in  akjials  or 
Chronicis  suis.  in  xii.  an.  Leaghaire  mic  NeilV\   "  Anno  432 —  ^lstkb. 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  the  ninth  year  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  and  first  of  tlie  episcopacy  of  Sixtus,   the   forty- 
second  Bishop  of  Rome,  so  Bede  and  Marcellinus  and  Isidore 
enumerate  them  in  their  Chronicles,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Laeghaire  Mac  Neill". 

"  Anno  ccccxxxiv.     Prima  preda  Saxonum  in  Hibemia. 

"  Anno  ccccxxxv.     Mors  Breasail  regis  Lageniae. 

"  Anno  ccccxxxvi.     Vel  hie  mors  Breasail". 

"  Vels'',  or  aUases,  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  part  of 
these  annals,  but  they  are  generally  written  in  a  later  and  in- 
ferior hand.  Doctor  O'Conor  notices  them  in  the  Bodleian 
copy,  but  has  not  observed  whether  they  are  written  in  the  ori- 
ginal hand  or  not. 

The  following  additional  early  notices  are  interesting. 

"  Anno  437.     Finbar  Mac  Hui  Bardene  [a  Saint]  died. 

"Anno  ccccxxxviii.     Chronicon  Magnum  Scriptum  est". 

This  was  the  Seanchas  Mor,  or  great  law  compilation,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  former  lecture. 

"  Anno  ccccxxxix.  Secundinus,  Auxilius,  et  Iseminus  mit- 
tuntur  Episcopi  ipsi  in  Hiberniam,  in  auxiUimi  Patricii ". 

It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  these  an- 
nals begin  to  notice  more  than  two  or  three  events,  often  merely 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Not  even  the  early  battles  with 
the  Danes  axe  eiven  with  anything  more  than  the  simple  record 
of  the  fact,  ana  the  chief  persons  concerned,  or  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  on  such  occasions.  Nor  is  it  until  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  that  they  commence  to  group  events,  and 
narrate  them  to  any  considerable  extent;  but  after  the  year 
1000,  they  become  diffuse  enough,  if  not  in  narrative,  at  least 
in  the  mention  of  distinct  events,  and  sometimes  in  both,  par- 
ticularly as  we  approach  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  book  is  written  on  fine  strong  vellum,  large  folio  size, 
and  in  a  very  fine  st^le  of  penmanship. 

There  is  a  loss  of  forty-eight  years  between  the  years  1115  and 
1163,  the  beginning  of  the  former  and  conclusion  of  the  latter 
only  remaining.  There  is  another  defect  between  the  years  1373» 
and  1379 ;  ana  the  volume  ends  imperfectly  with  the  year  1504. 

The  whole  manuscript  volume,  in  its  present  condition, 
consists  of  121  foUos  or  242  pages;  the  first  folio  being  paged 
12,  and  the  last  144,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  11 
folios,  or  twenty-two  pages,  lost  at  the  beginning,  and  12  folios, 
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or  24  pages  more,  deficient  between  the  years  1115  and  1163. 
'  The  missing  years  between  1373  and  1379  do  not  inteiTupt 
the  pagination,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
lost  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  of  which 
this  part  of  the  MS.  is  but  a  transcript.  The  first  three  folios 
are,  I  believe,  a  portion  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  The 
third  leaf  belongs  to  neither  compilation.  The  fourth  leaf 
begins  the  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  [See  Appendix,  No. 
XLIV.] 

Throughout  this  MS.  the  annals  have  the  year  of  our  Lord 
prefixed  to  them,  but  they  are  antedated  by  one  year.  This  error 
IS,  however,  generally  corrected  in  a  later  hand  throughout  the 
volume. 

Throughout  the  earUer  portion  especially  of  these  Annals  of 
Ulster,  the  text  is  a  mixture  of  Gaedhlic  and  Latm,  sometimes 
being  written  partly  in  the  one  language  and  partly  in  the 
other. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  throughout  the  entire  MS. 
blank  spaces  had  been  left  by  the  origin^  scribe  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  and  that  in  these  spaces  there  have  been  added  by  a 
later  nand  several  events,  and  aliases  or  corrections  of  dates. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  remarks  in  the 
Stowe  Catalogue,  that  the  copy  which  Bishop  Nicholson  des- 
cribed, in  his  work  called  "  Nicholson's  Irish  Library",  was 
carried  down  to  the  year  1541,  whilst  the  Dublin  copy  in  its 
present  state  ends  with  1504.  [See  Nicholson's  Irish  Library, 
p.  37.]  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  be  certain  that 
this  is  the  identical  volume  or  copy  of  the  same  Annals  men- 
tioned by  him  in  his  Appendix  (6 ;  p.  243).  [See  discussion 
on  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ch  infra.  J 


It  may  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  with  too  much  prolixity  on 
the  technical  details  of  the  Annals  hitherto  considered;  but 
I  believe  their  importance  fully  warrants  this.  They  form  the 
great  framework  around  which  the  fabric  of  our  history  is  yet 
to  be  built  up.  The  copies  of  them  which  now  remain  are  un- 
fortunately all  imperfect  and  widely  separated,  in  diflTerent  libra- 
ries and  MSS.  collections ;  and  in  the  critical  examination  of 
'them  (short  as  such  an  examination  must  be  in  lectures  such 
as  the  present),  and  the  collation  of  all  the  evidences  we 
can  bring  together  about  them,  I  believe  that  I  am  doing  good 
service  to  the  future  historian  of  Ireland. 


LECTURE  V. 

[IMiTor«d  Jima  19,  1880.] 

The  Annals  (continned).  5.  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ci,  hitherto  sonietimes 
called  The  Annals  (rf  Kilronan.  Of  the  Plain  of  Magh  Slecht.  6.  The 
Annals  of  Connacht.    Kemarks  on  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  Annals  of 
Innisfallen,  and  those  of  Senalt  MacManus,  commonly  called 
the  Annals  of  Ulster:  having  on  the  previous  day  commenced 
with  the  earlier  compilation  of  Tighemach.  Thus  we  have 
disposed  of  the  most  of  the  earlier  compilations  in  that  list  of 
the  more  important  annals,  which  I  named  to  you  as  the 
sources  of  our  nistory,  which  it  was  my  intention,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  these  Lectures,  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

Before,  however,  we  reach  the  last  and  greatest  monument 
of  the  learning  of  the  Gaedhils,  called  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  there  remain  at  least  four  other  remarkable  collections 
for  your  consideration :  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,^^^  or  rather  of 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loch  C^,  as  they  ought  to  be  called ;  the 
Annals  of  Boyle ;  those  called  the  Annals  of  Connacht ;  and 
Mac  Firbis'  Chronicum  Scotorum;  and  it  is  to  these  works 
that,  proceeding  in  regular  order,  I  shall  have  this  evening 
to  direct  your  attention. 

And  first,  of  the  Annals  which  have  been  known  for  some  or  the 
time  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  but  which,  t^^^^ 
I  think,  it  will  presently  be  seen  should  be  called  the  Annals 
of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loch  Ci. 

The  only  copy  of  these  Annals  known  to  exist  at  present  is 
that  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Class  H.  1,  19. 
It  is  on  vellimi,  of  small  folio  size ;  the  original  writing  in  va- 
rious hands,  but  all  of  them  fine  and  accurate.  Several  leaves 
having,  however,  been  lost  fi-om  the  original  volume  in  various 
parts  of  it,  the  chasms  are  filled  up,  sometimes  with  paper  and 
sometimes  with  vellum,  and  some  of  the  missing  annals  re- 

(ss)  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  name  "Annals  of  Kilronan"* 
was  applied  to  these  Annals,  which  are  referred  to  hy  the  Four  Masters 
(see  Ann.  IV.  Masters,  Preface,  p.  xxviii.)  as  the  <  Book  of  the  O'Duigenans 
of  Kilronan'.  [They  are  so  referred  to  by  Dr.  ODonovan  at  p.  778  of  the 
Annals,  note  (6)  to  a.d.  1013.]  Kilronan  was  in  the  country  of  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  in  the  present  County  of  Roscommon. 
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stored,  althougli  in  an  inferior  style  of  penmanship.  These 
restorations  are  principally  in  the  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac 
Dermot.  The  chief  defects  in  the  body  of  the  book  are  obser- 
vable from  the  year  1138  to  1170,  wliere  thirty-two  years  are 
missing;  and  from  the  year  1316  to  1462,  where  142  years  are 
missing.     The  year  1468  is  also  omitted. 

The  following  notices  will  sufficiently  show  the  names  of  the 
chief  transcriber,  of  the  owner,  and  the  time  of  transcribing 
the  volmne. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1061  we  find  this  notice: — "I  am 
fatigued  from  Brian  Mac  Dermot's  book ;  Anno  Domini  1580. 
I  am  Philip  Badley". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLV.] 

The  Christian  name  of  the  scribe  appears  in  several  places 
from  this  to  the  end  of  the  year  1588;  but  a  memorandum  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1515  is  conclusive  in  identifying  not  only 
the  chief  transcriber,  but  the  date  of  the  original  transcipt,  as 
well  as  the  place  in  which,  and  the  person  for  whom,  the  volimie 
was  transcribed  or  compiled : — 

"  I  rest  from  tliis  work.  May  God  grant  to  the  man  [that 
is,  the  owner]  of  this  book,  to  return  safely  from  Athlone ;  that 
is  Brian,  the  son  of  Raaidhrigh  Mac  Dermot.  I  am  Philip  who 
wrote  this,  1588,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Brendan 
in  particular.  And  Cluain  Hi  Bhraoin  is  my  place". — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVI.] 

Of  this  Badley,  if  that  be  his  real  name,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  anything  more  than  what  he  has  written  of 
himself  in  this  volume.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  name 
of  PhiUp  was  not  uncommon  in  the  learned  family  of  ODuihh- 
ghenainn  or  Duigenan;  and  Cluain  I  Bhraoin^  where  Philip 
wrote  this  book,  was  at  this  time  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
O Duiblighenainn  or  O'Duigenans,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  these  Annals,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  owner 
of  the  book,  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  at  the  year  1581 : — "  Fear- 
caogadh  O'Duigenan,  the  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Philip,  died  at 
Cluain  I  Bhraoin\ — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVII.] 

We  find,  too,  the  name  of  Duhhthach  O'Duigenain,  set 
down  as  a  scribe  in  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  year  1224. 

The  following  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  page  at  which 
the  year  1462  commences  (the  book  is  not  paged),  gives  us  fur- 
ther reason  still  for  supposing  that  the  O'Duigenans  had  some 
connection  with  this  book.  It  runs  thus : — *'  Three  leaves  and 
five  scores  of  vellum  that  are  contained  in  this  book,  per  me, 
Daniel  Duignan". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVIII.] 
This  memorandum  is  without  date ;  and  I  may  observe  that,  as 
the  book  contains  at  present  but  ninety -nine  of  the  original 
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leaves,  four  leaves  must  have  been  lost  since  tliis  memorandum  lect.  v. 
was  written.  ^^^^^ 

I  have  not,  however,  quoted  these  memoranda  merely  in  aknals  of 
order  to  show  by  what  particular  scribe  the  Annals  in  question 
were  written.     A  mistake  has,  it  appears  to  me,  been  long  cur- 
rent with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  MS.,  and  I  believe  I  am 
in  a  position  to  correct  it. 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  the  notices  just  referred  to  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  these  are  not  those  Annals,  or  that  *  Book  of  the 
O Duihhgenainns  of  Kilronan',  which  was  one  of  the  books  m  jn- 
tioned  by  the  Four  Mastei-s  as  having  been  used  by  them  in  their 
compilation,  and  which  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  The  present  volume  begins  with  the  year  1014,  and  in  its 
original  form  ends  (imperfectly)  with  the  year  1571 ;  and  we 
find  that  one  of  the  O'Duigenan  family  was  a  transcriber  in 
the  early  part  of  it,  and  that  it  was  transcribed  at  Cluain  I 
Bhraoin.  But  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  the 
volume  is  but  a  transcript  of  the  original  Book  of  the  O'Dui- 

fenans  of  Kilronan,  made,  as  far  as  it  went,  for  Brian  Mac 
)ermot ;  and  that  to  the  text  of  this  transcript  that  noble  chief 
himself,  and  other  scribes,  made  several  additions,  carrying  the 
annals  down  to  the  year  1590,  or  two  years  before  ms  death 
in  1592.  Such  is  the  opinion  at  which  I  have  arrived  as  to 
this  manuscript. 

That  the  present  volume  was  carried  down  to  the  year  1590, 
I  am  rather  fortunately  in  a  position  to  prove  beyond  any 
doubt,  having  myself  discovered  a  part  of  the  continuation  in  tlie 
British  Museum  in  the  year  1849.  This  part  contains  sixteen 
consecutive  years,  and  part  of  a  dislocated  year,  extending  from 
the  latter  part  of  1568  to  1590,  but  still  leaving  a  chasm  in 
the  volume  from  1561  to  1568.  This  continuation  is  written 
partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on  paper,  in  various  hands,  among 
which  that  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot  is  still  very  plainly  distin- 
guishable ;  and  the  following  translation  of  an  entry,  at  the  year 
1581,  with  Brian's  note  on  it,  seems  to  complete  the  identmca- 
tion  of  the  volume : — 

**  Calvagh  {Calbhach)^  the  son  of  Donnell,  son  of  Teige 
(Tadhg),  son  of  Cathal  O'Conor,  the  heir  of  Sligo  and  of 
Lower  Connacht,  without  dispute,  died  on  the  Friday  between 
the  two  Easters  [that  is,  between  Easter  Sunday  and  Low  Sun- 
day] in  this  year'. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 

To  this  article  Brian  Mac  I)ermot  adds  the  following  note : — 

"  And  the  death  of  this  only  son  of  Donnell  O'Conor  and 
M6r  Ni  Ruairc  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  events  of  Erinn. 
And  there  never  came,  of  the  descendants  of  Brian  Luighneach 
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O'Conor]  a  man  of  his  years  a  greater  loss  than  him,  nor  is  it 
ikely  that  there  will  come.  And  this  loss  has  pained  the 
learts  of  all  Connacht,  and  especiallj  it  has  pained  the  scholars 
and  poets  of  the  province  of  Connacht.  And  it  has  divided 
my  own  heart  into  two  parts.  Uch !  Uch !  how  pitiable  my 
condition  after  my  comrade  and  companion,  and  the  man  most 
dear  and  truthful  to  me  in  the  world  I 

"  I  am  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  who  wrote  this,  upon  Mac  Der- 
mot's  Rock ;  and  I  am  now  like  Olioll  Oluim  after  his  sons, 
when  they  were  slain,  together  with  Art  Aenfhir^  the  son  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  in  the  battle  of  Magh  MucruimhS 
by  Mac  CJon,  the  son  of  Mac  Niadh,  son  of  Lughaidh;  or  like 
Deirdri  after  the  sons  of  Uisneach  had  been  treacherously  slain 
in  Eamhain  MhacJia  [Emania]  by  Concfiohhar  the  son  of 
Fachtna,  son  of  Ruadh,  son  of  RudhraidhS  [Conor  Mac 
Nessa] ;  for  I  am  melancholy,  sorrowful,  distressed,  and  dis- 
pirited, in  grief  and  in  woe.  And  it  cannot  be  described  or 
related  how  I  feel  afl^r  the  departure  of  my  companion  from 
me,  that  is  the  Calvach.     And  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 

month  of  March  that  he  was  interred  in  Sliyech  (Sligo)" 

[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 

Mac  Dermot's  Rock  (Carraig  MhiC'Diarmada)^  and  the  Rock 
of  Loch  C^  (^Carraia  Locha  Ce)  were  the  popular  names  of  a 
castle  built  on  an  Island  in  Loch  C^,  near  Boyle,  in  the  pre- 
sent County  of  Roscommon.  This  castle  was  tlie  chief  resi- 
dence and  stronghold  of  Mac  Dermot,  the  native  chief  and 
prince  of  Magh  jLuirg  (or  Moylorg),  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  same  County  of  Roscommon. 

The  above  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  the  owner,  restorer,  and  conti- 
nuator  of  these  Annals,  was  chief  of  Magh  Luirg  between  the 
years  1585  and  1592,  though  in  what  year  he  succeeded  his 
father,  Rory  {Ruaidhri),  the  son  of  Teige  {Tadhg),  I  am  not 
able  to  say.     The  father  was  chief  in  1540  and  1542. 

Of  Brian  Mac  Dermot  himself,  we  find  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters, — imder  the  year  1585  (in  which  year  all  the 
native  chiefs  of  Erlnn  were  called  by  proclamation  to  a  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin), — that  Tadhg  the  son  of  Eoghan  Mac  Dermot 
attended  this  Parliament  as  deputy  from  Mac  Dermot  of  Magh 
Luirg ;  that  is,  Brian  the  son  of  Rtuiidhri,  son  of  Tadhg^  son 
of  Ruaidhri  Og,  which  Brian  was  then  a  very  old  man.  And 
at  the  year  1592  the  same  Annals  record  the  death  of  this 
Brian  Mac  Dermot  in  the  following  words : 

"Mac  Dermot  of  Magh  Luirg, — Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidhri, 
son  of  Tadha  Mac  Dermot,  died  in  the  month  of  November; 
and  the  death  of  this  man  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  be- 
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cause  there  was   no  other  like  him  of  the  clann  Maolrua'   lect.  v. 
naidh  pMaelruny',  the  tribe  name  of  the  Mac  Dermots,]  to^^^,^^ 
succeed  him  in  the  chieftainship ^ — fSee  original  in  Appendix,  aknals  of 
No.  L.]  /       •■  ^  •-""«• 

It  would  then  appear,  I  think,  that  these  cannot  be  the  so* 
called  Annals  of  Kilronan ;  but  that  they  are  those  called  the 
Annals  of  Loch  C^,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  work  on 
the  Bishops  of  Erinn,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Dr.  Nicholson  (Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  valuable  *'  Irish  Historical  Li- 
brary", published  in  Dublin  in  1724,  p.  36,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  06,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware: 

"  The  Annals  of  this  monastery  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Sir  James  Ware ;  but  all  that  he  ever  saw  was  a  Fragment  of 
them  (part  in  Latin  and  part  in  Irish)  beginning  at  1249  and 
ending  at  1408.  He  supposes  the  author  to  have  been  a  Canon- 
Regular  of  the  said  Abbey,  and  to  have  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  His  copy,  perhaps,  has  had  some 
farther  loss  since  it  fell  mto  other  hands ;  seemg  all  that  can  be 
now  said  of  it  is  *  Pars  Annalium  Ccenobii  S.  Trin,  de  Logh- 
kcea,  incipiens  ab  An.  1249.  et  deainem  An.  1381.  ex  Hiber- 
nieo  Idiomate  in  Anglicum  versa!  ". 

Tlie  same  writer  (Appendix  No.  6,  page  243)  says: 

"  The  most  valuable  collection  of  Irisn  MSS.  that  I  have 
met  with,  in  any  private  hand,  here  in  Dublin,  next  to  that  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
John  Conry ;  who  has  great  numbers  of  our  Historico-Poetical 
Composures,  and  (being  a  perfect  master  of  their  language  and 
prosodia)  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Amongst 
these,  there^s 

**  1.  An  ancient  copy  of  the  AnnxiUs  Senatenses  (Annals  of 
Ulster),  written  on  Vellum  and  in  a  fair  character ;  but  imper- 
fect at  the  beginning  and  end :  for  it  begins  at  the  Year  454,  * 
ten  Years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chaudois's,  and  ends  (about 
50  years  sooner)  at  1492. 

"  2.  There  is  also,  in  the  same  Letter  and  Parchment,  and  the 
same  folio  Volume,  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of 
Inch'Maccreenj  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Loghkea^  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  an  abbey  (in  the  same 
Loch)  of  a  much  later  foundation.  This  book  commences  at 
the  year  1013,  and  ends  with  1571. 

"  3.  He  has  likewise  the  original  Annals  of  Donegal  (or  the 
Quatuor  Magistri),  signed  by  tlie  proper  hands  of  the  four 
Masters  themselves,  who  were  the  Compilers  of  that  Chronicle", 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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This,  indeed,  is  a  most  valuable  notioe  from  the  very  candid 
"  Bishop  Nicholson. 

The  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of  Inis  Maccreen,  properly 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn^  an  island  in  Loch  Ci^  which  he  mentions, 
are  beyond  any  doubt  those  which  I  have  already  identified  as 
such.  Accordmg  to  Conry's  report  to  the  bishop,  these  Annals 
commenced  with  the  year  1013,  and  ended  with  1571 ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  year  1013  is  a  mere  mistake  for  1014, 
with  which  the  book  commences  in  its  present,  and  I  am  sure 
in  its  then  condition.  For  it  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Clontarf ;  and  as  the  original  page  is  much  de- 
faced and  the  date  totally  illegible,  and  as  the  date  of  that 
great  event  is  given  by  the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1013, 
it  seems  probable  that,  without  looking  to  the  copy  of  the 
whole  annal,  and  the  date  mentioned  below,  Conry  gave  that 
year  as  the  commencement  of  the  book  to  the  bishop.  The 
last  page  of  the  year  1571,  with  which  tlie  volume  (without 
the  British  Museum  addition)  ends,  is  also  ille^ble,  showing 
plainly  that  the  book  had  been  a  long  time  lying  without  a 
cover,  probably  in  the  ruined  residence  of  some  departed  mem- 
ber of  the  Mac  Dermot  family,  before  it  passed  into  Conry's 
hands.  Still,  notwithstanding  that  Conry  gave  this  book  the 
name  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  of  Loch 
CS,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  that  they  were  not  the  annals  of  that  abbey,  if 
any  such  annals  ever  existed. 

There  is  some  mystery  as  to  the  way  this  volume  passed 
from  the  hands  of  John  Con^.  It  was,  however,  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Dr.  John  OTergus,  in  1766,  by 
Dr.  Leland,  the  historian,  along  with  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a 
transcript  made  for  the  doctor  of  the  fii*st  volume  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters, — and  the  imperfect  autograph  of  the 
second  volume,  described  above  by  Dr.  Nicholson, — and  placed 
by  him  (Dr.  Leland)  in  the  College  Libmry,  where  the  group 
may  now  be  seen  together.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  actually 
have  still  in  existence  a  copy  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  patriotic  Doctor  O'Fergus,  which  is  preserved 
along  with  several  other  memorials  of  him,  by  his  wortliy  great- 
grandson,  my  esteemed  friend,  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq. 
(of  47  Lower  Gloucester  Street,  in  this  city),  who  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  consult  this  interesting  catalogue.  On  exa- 
mining it,  I  found  included  in  it  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a  tran- 
script of  the  fii-st  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
by  Hugh  O'Mulloy,  an  excellent  scribe,  in  two  volumes, — and 
the  imperfect  autograph  copy  of  the  second  volume, — among 
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several  other  MSS.  of  less  value,  set  down  for  sale ;  but  no  lkct.  v. 
account  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Liis  Mac  Nerinn^  men-  ^^  ^^^ 
tioned  by  John  Conry  in  his  communication  to  Dr.  Nicholson,  ankals  of 
So  far  indeed  we  have  lost  the  direct  evidence  of  the  volume 
being  that  which  Conry  had  mentioned  to  the  bishop ;  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  purchased  by  the  College  along  with  the 
other  books  and  transcnpts  belonging  to  Conry's  collection,  the 
identity  in  the  years  of  its  begmnmg  and  ending,  and  the 
original  locality  to  which  it  was  referred,  which,  though  erro- 
neous, was  approximately  correct,  can  leave  no  rational  doubt 
of  its  being  tne  reputed  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac 
Nerinn  in  jLoch  CS,  though  the  internal  evidences  clearly  prove 
it  to  be  the  Annals  of  the  Rock  of  Loch  CS,  or  Mac  Dermot  s 
Rock,  the  residence  of  the  owner  and  part-compiler,  Brian  Mac 
Dermot,  in  1590.  Indeed  even  the  wanting  link  above  alluded 
to  is  suppKed  in  a  contemporary  list  or  catalogue  of  the  Irish 
books  sold  at  Dr.  OTergus's  sale,  which  is  preserved  in  (pasted 
mto)  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Vallancey*s  Green 
Book"),  and  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  and  the 
prices  at  which  the  various  Irish  MSS.  there  were  sold.  For 
m  that  list  I  find  it  mentioned  that  Dr.  Leland  bought  **  No. 
2427,  Annals  of  the  4  Masters,  3  vols,  [the  two  volumes  of  tran- 
scription and  one  of  autograph  before  mentioned],  a  fine  MS., 
£7  19s.";  and  also,  "  2410,  Annals  of  Ulster,  by  the  4  Masters 
[sic],  a  very  ancient  MS.  on  vellum";  and  "2411,  Continu- 
ation of  tlie  Annals  of  Tighemach,  very  ancient,  on  vellum", 
both  together  for  £18.  The  last  mentioned  MS.  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  one  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  mistaken  by 
the  maker  of  the  catalogue  for  a  "Continuation  of  Tighemach", 
probably  only  because  he  could  make  no  better  guess  at  what 
It  really  was.  And  it  is  singular  that  this  volume  is  now  lett<3red 
"Tighemaci  Continuatio"  on  the  back  (H.  1.  19,  T.C.D.) 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  conclusively  identified  the  MS.  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  as  the  "  Annals  of  Kilronan",  and  1  have 
identified  it  as  one  different  from  the  original  Book  of  the 
O'Duigenans  of  Kilronan,  referred  to  by  the  Four  Mastera. 
Whether  that  MS.  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Loch 
Ciy  referred  to  by  Sir  James  Ware,  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  be  by  any  means  clearly  settled  by  Nicholson,  the  ac- 
curacy of  whose  aescriptions  of  Irish  MSS.  is  not  always  im- 
plicitly to  be  depended  on.  Certainly  Sir  James  Ware  does 
quote  from  what  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Loch  CS  at  the  year 
1217,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  though  in  the  passage  before 
quoted  from  Nicholson,  that  writer  positively  says  that  "  all  he 
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(Ware)  ever  saw  was  a  fragment  of  them,  begimiing  at  1249 
"  and  ending  at  1408". 

The  references  by  Ware  to  these  Annals  are  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Bishops".  In  the  first  vohime  of  this  important  work 
(as  edited  by  Walter  Harris,  pp.  84,  250,  252,  271),  we  find  it 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  "  Lough  Kee"  (Loch 
Ce),  that  Adam  O'Muirg  (^Annadh  O'Muireadhaigh),  Bishop  of 
Ardagh  (Ardachadh),  died  in  the  year  1217  ;  Cairbr^  O'Scoba, 
Bishop  of  Raphoe  (Rath  BhothaJ,  in  the  year  1275;  William 
Mac  Casac,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  in  the  year  1373;  and  John 
Colton,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1404.  On  refer- 
ence to  our  volume  of  Annals,  we  find  the  death  of  Annadh 
O Muireadhaigh  and  Cairhrl'  O'Scoba  under  the  respective  years 
of  1217  and  1275.  The  other  years,  1373  and  1404,  are  now 
lost,  though  these  lost  sheets  were  probably  in  existence  in 
Ware's  time. 

The  following  little  note,  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  the 
eleventh  page  of  the  fragment  in  the  British  JIuseum,  is  not 
without  interest  in  tracing  this  very  volume  of  Annals  to  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sir  James  Ware. 

"  Honest,  good,  hospitable  Robert  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Stephen's 
Green ;  James  Magrath  is  his  senrant  for  ever  to  command". 

This  Robert  was  the  son  of  the  very  candid  writer  on  Irish 
history  just  mentioned.  Sir  James  Ware ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  tnis  entry  was  made  in  the  book,  of  which  the  fragment  in 
the  British  Museimi  formed  a  part,  while  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  either  the  father  or  the  son. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  and  I  trust  successfully,  to  identify 
for  the  first  time  this  valuable  book  of  Irish  Annals,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  character  of  its  contents,  so  as  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value,  as  a  large  item  in  the  mass  of  materials 
which  still  exist  for  an  ample  and  authentic  History  of  Ireland. 

These  Annals  of  Loch  CS,  as  I  shall  henceforth  call  them, 
commence  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1014,  containing  a  very 
good  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf ;  the  death  of  the  ever 
memorable  Brian  Boroimhe;  the  final  overthrow  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  Danes,  assisted  as  they  were  by  a  numerous  army 
of  auxiharies  and  mercenaries;  and  the  total  destruction  of 
their  cruel  and  barbarous  sway  within  the  *  Island  of  Saints'. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  is  nearly  illegible,  but  it  was  restored 
on  inserted  paper  in  a  very  good  hand,  at  Cam  Oilltriallaigh  in 
Connacht,  on  the  1st  of  November  1698,  by  aS.  Mac  Conmidhe. 

The  accoimt  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  just  alluded  to,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  because  it  contains  many  details  not  to  be 
foimd  m  any  of  the  other  annals  now  remaining  to  us. 
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In  chronology  as  well  as  the  general  character,  the  Annals  of  j-ect.  v. 
Loch  Ce  resemble  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  the  Annals  of  Ul-  ^  ^^ 
ster,  and  the  Chronicuni  Scotorum ;  but  they  are  much  more  amnala  or 
copious  in  details  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  than  any  of  our  ^^°  ^** 
other  annals,  not  excepting  even,  perhaps,  the  Chronicle  now 
known  as  the  Annals  of  Connacht, — a  collection  which  will 
presently  engage  our  attention.    And  as  all  these  additional  de- 
tails involve  much  of  family  history  and  topography,  every  item 
of  them  will  be  deemed  valuable  by  the  diligent  investigator  of 
our  history  and  antiquities. 

The  dates  are  always  written  in  the  original  hand,  and  in 
Roman  numerals,  represented  by  Irish  letters. 

The  text  is  all  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  characters,  and  mainly 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  but  mixed  occasionally  with  Latin, 
particularly  in  recording  births  and  deaths,  when  sometimes  a 
sentence  is  riven  partly  in  both  languages,  as  at  a.d.  1087, 
which  runs  thus: 

"  The  Battle  of  Connchail  in  the  territory  of  Corann  (in 
Sligo),  was  gained  by  Rory  O'Connor  of  the  yellow  hoimd, 
son  of  Hugh  of  the  gapped  spear,  over  Hugh  the  son  of  Art 
O'Ruairc ;  and  the  best  men  of  the  Conmaicne  were  slaughtered 
and  slain. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LL] 

"  In  this  year  was  bom  Torloch  O'Conor''. — [See  Appendix, 
No.  LIL] 

The  following  specimen  of  the  style  and  copiousness  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  may  be  appropriately  introduced.  The 
same  events  are  given  in  but  a  few  lines  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1256  It  is  the  account  of  the  cele- 
brated Battle  of  Afagh  Slecht  (or  Plain  of  Genuflexions). — 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LIH.] 

"A  great  army  was  raised  by  Walter  Mac  Rickard  Mac 
William  Burke,  against  Fedhlim^  the  son  of  Cathal  Crobhdhearg 
[or  Cathal  O'Connor  of  the  red  hand],  and  against  Aedh  [or 
Hugli^  the  son  o{  Feidhlim;  and  against  the  son  of  Tigheman 
O'Ruairc.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before  this  period  since  a 
host  so  numerous  as  this  was  collected  in  Erinn,  for  their  num- 
ber was  coimted  as  twenty  thousand  to  a  man.  And  these  great 
hosts  marched  to  Magh-JEo  [Mayo]  of  the  Saxons,  and  from 
that  to  Balla,  and  from  that  all  over  Luighne  [Leyney],  and 
they  ravaged  Luighne  in  all  directions  around  them.  And  they 
came  to  Achadh  Conaire  [Achonry],  and  sent  messengers  thence 
to  the  OMaghallaigh  [O'Reillys),  caUing  upon  them  to  come  to 
meet  them  at  Cros-Doirg-Chaoiny  upon  the  south  end  of  Brat- 
Shliabh  in  Tir-TuathaL  And  the  O'Reillys  came  to  Clachan 
Mucadha  on  Sliabh-an-Tarainny  but  they  turned  back  without 
having  obtained  a  meeting  from  the  EnglisL  . 
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"  It  waa  on  that  very  day,  Friday  precisely,  and  the  day  of 
the  festival  of  the  Cross,  above  all  dajrs,  that  Conchobtiar  the 
son  of  Tigheman  O'Ruairc,  assembled  the  men  of  Breifni  and 
ConmaicnS,  and  all  others  whom  he  could,  under  the  command 
of  Aedh  O'Conor,  as  were  also  the  best  men  of  Connacht,  and 
of  the  Siol  Muireadhaigh  [the  O'Conors].  And  the  best  (or 
noblest)  that  were  of  that  nost  were  Conor  the  son  of  Tigher- 
nan  O'Ruairc,  King  of  the  Ui  Briuin  and  Conmaicne;  Cathal 
OFlaithbheartaigh  [O'Flaherty],  and  Murchadh  Finn  OFergh- 
ail;  and  Ruaidhri  Orloinn  of  the  wood ;  and  Flann  Mac  Otreach" 
taiah;  and  Z>onn  dg  Mac  Oireachtaigh;  and  a  great  body  of  the 
O'Kellys ;  and  Mac  Dermotfs  three  sons ;  and  Dermot  O'Flan- 
nagan ;  and  Cathal  the  son  of  Duarcan  OHeaghra  (O'Hara) ; 
and  the  two  sons  of  Tigheman  O'Conor,  and  GioUa^a- 
Naomh  OTaidhg  [O'Teige.]  And  numerous  indeed  were  the 
warriors  of  Connacht  there.  And  where  the  van  of  that  host 
overtook  the  O'Reillys  was  at  Soiltean-na-nGasan;  and  they 
pursued  them  Xjo  Alt  Tighe  Mhic  Cuirin.  Here  the  new  recruits 
of  the  O'Reillys  turned  upon  the  united  hosts,  and  three  times 
drove  them  back.  The  main  body  of  the  hosts  then  came  up, 
but  not  till  some  of  their  people  had  been  killed,  and  among 
them  Dermot  O'Flannagan,  and  Mac  MaoTiaigh,  and  Coicle 
O'CoicU  [Cokely  O'Cokely],  and  many  more. 

"  Both  armies  now  marched  to  A  It-na-h-Eilti,  and  to  Doirin 
Cranncha,  between  Ath-na-Beithighe  and  Bel  an  Bheallaigh, 
and  Coill  Easaa^  and  Coill  Airthir^  upon  Sliabh  an  larainn. 
Here  the  O'Reillys  turned  firmly,  ardently,  furiously,  wildly, 
ungovernably,  against  the  son  of  Feidhlim  [O'Conor],  and  all 
the  men  of  Connacht  who  were  with  him,  to  avenge  upon  them 
their  wrongs  and  oppression.  And  each  party  then  urged  their 
peojple  against  the  other,  that  is  the  Ui  Briuin  and  the  Con- 
nacht forces.  Then  arose  the  Connacht  men  on  the  one  side  of 
the  battle,  bold,  expert,  precipitate,  ever  moving.  And  they 
drew  up  in  a  bright-flaming,  quick-handed  phalanx,  valiant, 
firm,  imited  in  their  ranks,  under  the  command  of  their  brave, 
strong-armed,  youthful  prince,  Aedh  [Hugh]  the  son  of  Feidh- 
linij  son  of  Cathal  the  red-handed.  And,  certainly,  the  son  of 
the  high  king  had  in  him  the  fury  of  an  inflamed  chief,  the 
valour  of  a  champion,  and  the  bravery  of  a  hero  upon  that  day. 

"  And  a  bloody,  heroic,  and  triumphant  battle  then  was 
fought  between  them.  Numbers  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  And  Conor,  the  son  of  Tigheman  (O'Ruairc), 
King  of  Breifni,  and  Murchadh  Finn  OFerghaill  [Murrogh 
Finn  O'Fcrall],  and  Aedh  [Hugh]  O'Ferall,  and  Maolrua- 
naidh  [Maelroney]  Mac  Donnogh,  with  many  more,  were  left 
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wounded  on  the  field.     And  some  of  these  died  of  accumu-   lect.  t. 
latcd  wounds  in  their  own  houses ;  among  whom  were  Morrogh  ^^^^ 
Finn  O'Ferall ;  and  Flann  Mac  Oireachtaigh  was  killed  in  the  ansaui  o» 
deadly  strife  of  the  battle,  with  many  others.     And  now  what  ^^" 
those  who  had  knowledge  of  this  battle  [who  witnessed  thifl 
battle]  say,  is,  that  neither  the  warriors  on  either  side,  nor  the 
champions  of  the  great  battle  themselves,  could  gaze  at  the  face 
of  the  chief  king;  for  there  were  two  great  royal,  torch-like, 
broad  eyes,  flaming  and  rolling  in  his  forehead ;  and  every  one 
feared  to  address  him  at  that  time,  for  he  was  beyond  speaking 
distance  in  advance  of  the  hosts,  going  to  attack  the  battalions 
of  the  Ui  Briuin.     And  he  raised  his  battle-cry  of  a  chief  king 
and  his  champion  shout  aloud  in  the  middle  of  the  great  battle; 
and  he  halted  not  from  his  career  until  the  force  of  the  Ui 
Briuin  utterly  gave  way. 

"  There  were  killed  on  this  spot  Cathal  O'Reilly,  King  of 
the  Muintir  Maoilmordha^  and  of  the  clan  of  A  edh  Finn,  and 
his  two  sons  along  with  him,  namely — Donnell  Roe  and  Niall ; 
and  his  brother  Cuchonnacht;  and  Cathal  Dubh  O'Reilly's  three 
sons,  Geoflfry,  Fergal,  and  Donnell.  And  Annadh,  the  son  of 
Donnell  O'Reilly,  was  killed  by  Conor,  the  son  of  Tigheman 
(O'Ruairc),  and  the  Blind  O'Reilly,  that  is,  Niall;  and  Tlgher- 
nan  Mac  Brady,  and  Gilla-Michael  Mac  Taichly,  and  Donogh 
O'Bibsaigh,  and  Manus  Mac  Gilla-JDuibhy  and  over  three  score 
of  the  best  of  their  people  along  with  them.  And  there  were 
sixteen  men  of  the  O'Reilly  family  killed  there  also. 

'*  Tliis  was  the  Battle  of  Magh  Slecht,  on  the  brink  of  Ath 
Dearg  [the  Red  Ford]  at  Alt  na  hEillti  [the  Hill  of  the  Doe] 
over  Bealach  na  Beiihighe  [the  Road  of  the  Birch]". 

The  precision  with  which  the  scene  of  this  domestic  battle 
(which  took  place  in  the  modern  county  of  Cavan)  is  laid  down 
in  this  article,  is  a  matter  of  singular  interest,  indeed  of  singular 
importance,  to  the  Irish  historian.  Ma^h  Slecht  [that  is,  the 
Plain  of  Adoration,  or  Genuflexions],  the  situation  and  bearings 
of  which  are  so  minutely  set  down  here,  was  no  other  than  that 
same  plain  of  Magh  Slecht  in  which  stood  Crom  Cruach  ^called 
Ceann  Cruach  in  the  Tripartite  Life),  the  great  Idol  of  Milesian 
pagan  worship,  the  Delphos  of  our  Gadelian  ancestors,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  coming  into  Erinn  until  the  destruction  of  the 
idol  by  Saint  Patrick,  in  the  early  part  of  his  aposdeship  among 
them.  The  precise  situation  of  this  historical  locality  has  not 
been  hitherto  authoritatively  ascertained  by  any  of  our  antiqua- 
rian investigators ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear,  that,  if  any  man  fairly 
acquainted  with  our  ancient  native  documents,  and  practised  in 
the  examination  of  the  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity,  so  thickly 
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scattered  over  the  face  of  our  country, — If,  I  eay,  such  a  man, 
with  this  article  in  his  hand,  and  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  St 
Patrick,^'®^  should  go  to  any  of  the  points  here  described  in  the 
route  of  the  belligerent  forces,  he  will  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  actual  scene  of  the  battle,  and  will  there  stand, 
with  certamty,  in  the  veritable  Magh  Slecht ;  nay,  even  may, 
perhaps,  discover  the  identical  Crom  Cinmch  himself,  with  ms 
twelve  buried  satellites,  where  they  fell  and  were  interred  when 
struck  down  by  St.  Patrick  with  his  crozier,  the  Bachall  loMa,  or 
Sacred  Staff  of  Jesus ! 

Much  could  be  said  on  the  value  of  these  and  of  others  of  our 
local  and  independent  chronicles,  concerning  the  vast  amount 
they  contain  of  cumulative  additions  to  what  is  recorded  in 
other  books,  and  of  minor  details,  such  as  could  never  be  found 
in  any  general  compilation  of  national  annals.  Space  will  not, 
however,  in  lectures  such  as  these,  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  subject  at  present,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  at  onoe 
from  the  Annals  of  Loch  C6  to  the  consideration  of  those  com- 
monly called  by  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht. 

The  only  copies  of  the  chronicle  which  bears  this  title  now 
known  to  exist  in  Ireland  are,  a  large  folio  paper  copy,  in  two 
volumes,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  [class  H.  1.  1.  and  H.  1.  2.] ; 
and  a  large  quarto  paper  copy,  in  tlie  hbrary  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  No.  25.4 ;  25.5 ;  both  in  the  same  handwriting.  The 
writing  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  orthography  is  often  inaccurate, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  copyist,  whose  name  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  in  T.C.D. ,  in  the  following  entry : 

"  Written  out  of  an  ancient  vellum  book,  and  finished  the 
29th  day  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  of  the  age  of  the 
Lord  1764,  by  Maurice  O'Gorman". — [See  original  in  Appen- 
dix. No.  LV.j 

This  Maurice  O'Gorman,  a  well-known  though  a  very  incom- 
petent scribe,  flourished  in  Dublin  before  and  for  some  time  after 
this  year  of  1764.  The  Trinity  College  copy  was  made  by 
him  for  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University ;  the  two  volumes  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in 
the  year  1783,  in  the  house  of  the  Venerable  Charles  O'Conor, 
of  Belanagare,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  as  appears  from  a 
notice  in  English  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  The  scribe's 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  copy. 

These  annals  m  their  present  condition  begin  with  the  year  of 

(»>  The  passage  in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  will  be  found,  with  tranfilation,  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  LIV. 
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OUT  Lord  1224,  and  end  with  the  year  1562 ;  but  the  jeais  lect.  v. 
1394, 1395, 1396, 1397,  are  missing;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  ^^ ^^ 
regretted  as  the  same  jears  are  also  missing  from  the  Annals  of  aknalsof 
Loch  Ci.     At  what  time,  or  by  what  authority  this  chronicle  ^°**^^^*"' 
received  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  it  is  now,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

tjsher  quotes  both  from  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  from 
those  of  Boyle  (Primordia,  pp.  895,  966) ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Usher  was  his  own  authority,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Sir  James  Ware  gives  the  name  of  Annals  of  Connacht  to  the 
chronicle  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  these  words : 
**An  anonymous  monk  of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  added  an 
index  to  the  Annals  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  up  to  the  year 
1253,  at  which  time  he  lived.  The  MS.  book  exists  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  the  gift  of  Oliver  late  Viscount  Grandison,  of 
Limerick".  [Ware's  Irish  Writers,  4to,  1639,  p.  60].  And  in 
Ware's  Catalogue  of  his  own  manuscripts  (Dublin,  4to,  1648), 
p.  14,  No.  44,  he  says,  "  A  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  or 
of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  to  the  year  1253.  The  autograph 
exists  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster". 

The  book  of  which  Ware  makes  mention  in  both  these  extracts, 
under  the  names  of  an  index  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  as 
the  Annals  of  Connacht  themselves,  and  the  autograph  of  wliich, 
he  says,  was  then  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster,  is 
certamly  that  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  auto- 
graph which  was  then  in  Westminster  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (under  the  library  mark  of  Titus  A.  25),  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  his  Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum  Scriptores. 

When  alluding  to  these  Annals  of  Boyle  in  a  former  Lecture, 
I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor's 
very  unsatisfactory  account  of  them  from  the  Stowe  Catalogue ; 
but  since  that  time,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  last  year 
(1855),  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  original  book 
itaelf  in  the  British  Museum.  As  there  is  very  much  to  correct 
in  Dr.  O'Conor's  account,  I  am  tempted  shortly  to  state  here 
the  result  of  my  own  examination  of  the  MS.,  but  I  shall  do  so 
only  in  the  briefest  manner. 

The  book  (the  pages  of  which  measure  about  eight  inches  in  of  the 
length,  by  five  and  a-half  in  breadth)  contains,  as  I  find,  about  ^^^ '" 
130  leaves,  or  260  pages;  and  of  these  the  Annals  form  the  34 
first  leaves,  or  68  pages,  of  good,  strong,  but  somewhat  disco- 
loured vellum ;  the  remainder  of  the  booK  is  written  in  the  En- 
glish language  on  paper,  and  has  no  concern  with  Ireland.  It 
18  written  in  a  bold,  but  not  elegant  hand,  chiefly  in  the  old 
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black  letter  of  (as  I  should  think)  about  the  year  1300.  The 
capital  lettei-s  at  the  commencements  of  years  and  articles,  and 
sometimes  proper  names,  are  generally  of  the  GraedhUc  alphabet, 
and  so  gracefully  formed  that  it  appears  to  me  unaccountable 
how  the  same  hand  could  have  traced  such  chaste  and  graceful 
Graedhlic  and  such  rude  and  heavy  black  letters,  in  one  and  the 
same  word. 

The  annals  commence  fourteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Lamech,  the  Father  of  Noah ;  but  those  years  are  only  marked 
by  the  letters  "  KL",  which  stand  for  the  kalends  or  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year.  They  then  give  the  years  from  Adam  to 
Lamecn  as  974.  These  blank  kalends  contain  the  dates  (almost 
uninterruptedly)  down  to  Noah ;  then  Abraham ;  Isaac ;  the  In- 
carnation of  oiu*  Lord ;  and  so  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  on 
his  mission  into  Ireland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  monarch 
Laeghaire,  A  J).  432.  Even  from  this  tune  down  to  their  pre- 
sent termination  at  the  year  1257,  the  record  of  events  is  very 
meagre,  seldom  exceeding  a  line  or  two,  generally  of  Latin  and 
Irish  mixed,  until  they  reach  the  year  1100;  indeed  even  from 
that  year  down  to  the  end  of  the  annals,  the  entries  are  still  very 
poor,  and  without  any  attempt  at  description. 

The  years  throughout,  to  near  the  end,  are  distinguished  by 
the  initial  kalends  only,  excepting  at  long  intervals  where  the 
year  of  our  Lord  and  the  corresponding  year  of  the  world  are 
inserted.  In  one  instance  the  computation  is  from  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  thus :  "  From  the  beginning  of  the  worid  to  the 
death  of  St.  Martin,  according  to  Dionisius,  5611  years;  from 
the  Passion  of  the  true  Lord,  415".  The  year  of  the  world  is 
always  given  according  to  Dionisius,  but  m  one  instance  the 
Hebrew  computation  is  followed,  and  this  is  where  the  chrono- 
logy begins  to  agree  with  the  common  era ;  as  thus,  at  the  year 
939 :  "  Here  begin  the  wars  of  Brian,  the  son  of  Kennedy,  son 
of  Lorcan,  the  noble  and  great  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  year  1014  from  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  according  to  Dioni- 
Mus,  6000  years,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew,  5218  years". 

There  is  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  chronolo- 
gical progress  and  arrangement  of  these  annals  (a  confusion 
which  the  Rev.  Doctor  O'Conor  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
more  confused),  that  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
reduce  and  correct  them,  without  an  expenditure  of  time,  and  a 
facility  of  collation  with  other  annals,  which  a  visit  to  London 
for  other  and  weightier  purposes  would  not  admit  of.  Nor 
should  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  revert  to  them  a  second 
time  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  but  that  I  feel  bound  to  cor- 
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rect,  as  far  as  I  can,  any  small  errors  into  which  such  distin-    vect.  v. 
^ahed  scholars  as  Ussher,  Ware,  Nicholson,  and  O'Conor,  may  ^  ^^ 
have  fallen  for  want  of  a  closer  examination  of  these  annals,      axnals  of 

In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that  Ussher,  Sir  James  Ware,  ®**^''** 
his  editor  Walter  Harris,  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  Doctor  O'Co- 
nor, call  them  the  Annals  of  Boyle ;  and  it  may,  1  think,  be 
believed  that  Ussher  was  the  father  of  the  name,  and  that  his 
successors  followed  him  implicitly. 

As  far  as  the  annals  themselves  can  show,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  them  to  indicate  that  they  are  annals  of  Boyle,  ex- 
cept the  words  "Annales  Monasterii  in  BueUio  in  Hibemia", 
which  are  written  on  the  original  vellum  fly-leaf  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  in  a  fine  bold  English  hand,  apparently  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

In  a  note  by  Doctor  O'Conor  on  the  death  of  Saint  Maedhog 
of  Ferns,  at  the  year  600  of  his  published  copy  of  these  annals, 
he  says,  it  is  evident  that  Ussher  must  have  had  another  copy 
of  them  in  his  possession,  because  he  places  the  death  of  Samt 
Maedhog  at  the  year  632  on  their  authority.  Now  it  is  singular 
enough  that  here  the  doctor  is  wrong  and  Ussher  right,  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  605  appears  distinctly  in  the  original  text 
m  correspondence  with  the  year  of  the  world  5805.  The  doc- 
tor gives  this  annal  605,  wnich  is  in  Latin,  correctly,  but,  in 
accordance  with  his  adopted  system,  places  it  under  the  year 
573.  The  record  runs  thus:  "In  hoc  anno  Beatus  Gregorius 
quievit.  Scilicet  in  DCVto  anno  Dominice  Incarnationis,  ut 
Beda  dicit  in  Historia  sua.  Beatus  vero  Gregorius  XVI.  annis,  et 
mensibus  VI.  et  diebus  X.  rexit  Ecclesiam,  Anni  ab  initio  mundi 
VDCCCV".  [t.«.  "  In  this  year  the  blessed  Gregory  rested. 
That  is  to  say,  m  the  605th  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
as  Bede  says  in  his  History.  Truly  the  blessed  Gregory  ruled  the 
Church  16  years,  6  monuis,  and  10  days — ^Five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world".] 
'  As  I  had  occasion  to  fix  the  date  of  a  particular  occurrence  in 
Irish  history  according  to  these  annals,  and  as  no  other  date  ap- 
pears in  them  from  605  down  to  the  record  of  that  event,  I 
wrote  out  the  number  of  blank  kalends,  with  a  few  of  their  lead- 
ing records  down  to  the  occurrence  in  which  I  was  interested. 
Among  the  items  that  I  took  down  was  the  death  of  Saint  Maed- 
hog of  Ferns,  and  by  coimting  the  nimaber  of  kalends  between 
that  event  and  the  above  date  of  605,  I  find  it  to  be  27 ;  so  that 
both  numbers  when  added  make  632,  the  precise  year  at  which 
Ussher  places  it  on  the  authority  of  these  annals.  This  then,  as 
far  as  Dr.  O'Conor's  observation  goes,  is  the  book  that  Ussher 
quotes  from. 
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It  is  only  at  the  year  1234  that  the  regular  insertion  of  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  kalends  of  January  fell,  and  the 
year  of  our  Lord  in  full,  begin  to  be  inserted  in  the  text,  and  these 
Doctor  O'Conor  gives,  down  to  1238 ;  after  which  he  passes  with- 
out observation  to  the  year  1240,  and  concludes  with  1245. 

The  learned  doctor  has  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  dates  here, 
as  the  event  which  he  places  at  the  year  1251,  and  the  three 
years  that  follow  it  in  O'Conor,  precede  it  in  the  original  in  re- 
gular order. 

The  year  1251  is  the  last  that  can  at  present  be  read  in  these 
annals,  but  there  are  six  distinct  but  illegible  years  after  that, 
bringing  down  the  records  to  the  year  1257. 

There  is  but  one  occurrence  recorded  under  the  year  1251, 
and  as  it  may  be  foimd,  in  connection  with  a  few  other  facts,  to 
throw  some  probable  light  on  the  original  locality  and  history 
of  tlie  work,  it  may  be  well  to  ^ve  it  in  full.  The  record  iq 
in  Latin,  and  runs  as  follows : 

"  Kl.  enair  for  Domnach,  m.cc.l°.i°. 

"Clanis,  Archidiaconus  Elphinensis  vir  pnidens  et  discretus 
qui  camem  siiam  jejimiis  et  orationibus  macerabat,  qui  pauperes 
orfanos  defcndebat,  qui  patientiae  coronam  observabat,  qui  perse- 
cutionem  a  multis  propter  justitiam  patiebatur,  venerabilis  fun- 
dator  locorum  Fratemltatis  sanctae  Trinitatis  per  totam  Hiber- 
niam,  et  specialiter  fundator  monasterii  sanct^  Trinitatis  apud 
Loch  Che  ubi  locum  sibi  sepulturi  elegit.  Ibidem  in  Chnsto 
quievit  Sabbato  Dominice  Pent,  anno  Domini  M.CC.L°.P. 
Cujus  animse  propitietur  Deus  omnipotens  in  coelo  cui  ipse  ser- 
vivit  in  seculo.  In  cujus  honorem  Ecclesiam  de  Renduin  et 
Monasterium  Sanctae  Trinitatis  apud  Loch  Uachtair,  Ecclesiam 
Sanctae  Trinitatis  apud  Ath  Mogi,  Ecclesiam  Sanctae  Trinitatis 
apud  Kkllras  edincavit,  pro  cujus  anima  quilibet  Ubrum  le- 
gens,  dicat  Pater  Noster". 

[The  Calends  of  January  on  Sunday,  m.ccl^.i^. 

Clarus,  Archdeacon  of  Elphin,  a  man  prudent  and  discreet, 
who  kept  his  flesh  attenuated  hj  prayer  and  fasting,  who  de- 
fended the  poor  orphans,  who  waited  for  the  crown  of  patience, 
who  suffered  persecution  from  many  for  the  sake  of  justice ;  the 
venerable  founder  of  the  places  of  the  Confraternity  of  tlie  Holy 
Trinity  throughout  all  Ireland,  especially  the  founder  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Loch  C4,  where  he  selected 
his  place  of  sepulture ;  there  he  rested  in  Clirist,  on  the  Saturday 
before  Pentecost  Sunday,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1251.  May 
the  Almighty  God  in  Heaven  be  propitious  to  his  soul,  whom 
he  served  in  the  world,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  Church  of 
Renduin  and  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Loch  Uach- 
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tair  (Upper  Lake),  also  of  tke  Holy  Trinity  at  Cellrais,  for   lect.  v. 
whose  soul  let  whoever  reads  this  book  say  a  Pater  Noster.]       ^^  ^^^ 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  this  honourable  and  feeling  tribute  axkam  ov 
paid  to  Clarus  Mac  Mailin,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Annals  of  ^^''^ 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1235, — but  who  was  a  member  of  the 
learned  family  of  O'Mulconry, — ^that  the  annalist,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  had  a  high  veneration,  if  not  a  personal  friend- 
ship, for  him;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  or  at  least  it  is  much 
more  than  probable,  that  an  annalist  of  the  Abbey  of  Boyle, 
with  which  ne  had  no  known  connexion  whatever,  would  not 
speak  so  warmly  and  affectionately  of  one  who  perhaps  was 
the  light  of  a  rival  establishment. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  dignitary  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Elfinn,  which  was  founded  by  Saint  Patrick,  and  the  oldest  foun* 
dation  in  that  district,  situate  on  die  southern  borders  of  Mac 
Dermot's  country,  though  not  in  it ;  that,  among  several  others, 
he  founded  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  an  Island  in 
Loch  C^;  and  that  he  was  buried  in  that  monastery.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  annals  in  which  these  events  and  personal  memo- 
rials are  so  affectionately  and  religiously  recorded,  must  have 
belonged  to  the  immediate  locality.  It  is  also  clear  that  they 
are  not  the  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  [ReeJ, 
because  the  annals  of  that  island,  as  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters,  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  and  because  that 
island  did  not  belong  to  Mac  Dermot's  coimtry.  It  is  equally 
clear,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor,  of 
Belanagar,  that  they  cannot  be  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  com- 
piled in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  since  that  chronicle 
commenced  with  the  year  1224,  and  ended  with  the  year  1546. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in 
Loch  Gamhna,  and  even  if  we  had,  we  could  not,  without  posi- 
tive evidence,  believe  that  these  could  be  they.  Loch  Gamhna  be- 
ing in  the  County  of  Longford,  a  different  district  and  province. 

Taking,  then,  all  these  circumstances  into  accoimt,  I  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ancient  and  curious  chro- 
nicle must  have  belonged  to  some  church  situated  within  Mac 
Dermot's  country,  and  that  probably  it  belonged  to  the  Island  of 
Saints  in  Loch  C6,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  at 
which  the  church  of  that  island  became  ruined  and  abandoned. 

I  must  confess  that  this  idea  would  never  probably  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  by  what  I  foimd  in  the 
book  itself;  for  at  the  lower  margin  of  foUo  14  b,  I  foimd  this  re- 
cord, in  a  good  hand,  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers — 1594. 

"  Tomaltach,  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Dermod,  son  of 
Rory  Caeeh  (the  blind),  died  in  the  last  month  of  this  year, 
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in  his  own  house  in  Cluain  FrtwicK',     [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  LVI.] 

This  is  a  remarkable  entry  to  be  found  in  this  book.  Cluain 
Fraoichy  near  Strokestown,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  was 
the  name  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  O'Oonor  family.  Kings  of 
Connacht  down  to  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  name  of  the  man 
and  the  pedigree  which  are  given  in  this  obituary  are  not  found 
among  the  O'Conor  pedigrees,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, though  I  have  examined  all  the  accessible  old  genealo- 
gical tables  of  authority  of  that  family ;  and  as  there  is  no  such 
hne  of  pedigree  as  the  present  to  be  foimd  among  them,  it  na- 
turally follows  that  this  Tomaltach,  the  son  of  Owen,  must  have 
been  a  member  of  some  other  impoitant  family  situated  in  the 
same  country,  and  in  a  residence  of  the  same  name.  And  such 
was  the  fact;  for  we  find  in  Cucogry  O'Clery's  Book  of  Pe- 
digrees (R.  I.  Academy)  the  following  curious  line  of  a  branch 
of  the  great  Mac  Dermot  family,  which  must  have  struck  off 
from  the  parent  chieftain  tree  in  the  person  of  Dermod,  the 
son  of  Rory  Caech  (or  the  blind)  Mac  Dermot,  which  Rory  the 
blind  must  have  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  find  in  the  annals  that  his  son  Rory  dg,  or  junior, 
Lord  of  Moylurg,  died  in  the  year  1486. 

O'Clery  says :  "  The  Sliocht  Diarmada  are  descended  from 
Dermot,  the  son  of  Rory  Caech  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh, 
etc.,  viz. — Tomaltach^  the  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of 
Dermot,  son  of  Rory  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Conor", 
etc.  Now  we  find  that  the  Tamalta^h  [or  Thomas],  the  first, 
or  rather  the  last,  link  in  this  line  of  pedigi*ee  preserved  by 
O'Clery,  is  precisely  the  same  Tomaltach  whose  death  is  so 
circumstantially  recorded,  in  a  post  insertion,  in  what  have  been 
called  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  at  least  since  Ussher's  time,  that 
is  for  nearly  250  years. 

This  record  shows  pretty  clearly  that  at  the  time  of  making  it 
the  book  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mac  Dermot  family ;  and 
that  it  was  so,  there  are  still  stronger  proofs  in  the  book  itself  to 
show ;  for  in  several  parts  of  it — towards  the  end,  but  particularly 
at  folios  10,  20,  30,  31,  33, — we  find  emendations  and  additions 
in  the  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  who  made  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  speaking  of  that  important  chronicle  These  insertions 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  original  book,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  was  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  possession  of  the  chief,  Brian  Mac 
Dermot,  lord  of  the  territory  in  which  Boyle  is  situated ;  and 
this  would  and  should  be  received  as  evidence  enough  for  their 
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being  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  if  really  any  such  annals  had  ever   lect.  v 
existed.     There  is,  however,  in  the  lower  margin  of  foUo  30,  ^^^ 
page  a,  or  33,  page  b, — ^I  am  not  certain  at  present  which, — a  akkam  or 
memorandum,  m  a  few  words,  which  is  incontestably  fatal  to  the  ^^"^ 
name  of  Annals  of  Boyle.     The  words,  which  are  written  in  a 
bad  but  old  hand,  run  thus:    "The  historical  book  of  the 
Island  of  the  Saints". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LVII.] 
And  to  connect  them  still  further  with  some  Island  of  the 
Saints,  we  find  the  following  words  in  a  food  hand  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio 
13,  D,  of  the  book:  "  Four  score  years  from  the  deam  of  Saint 
Patrick  to  the  death  of  Dermot  Mac  Cerbhaill  [monarch  of 
Erinn],  according  to  the  Maityrology  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints''. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LVIII.] 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  although  these  words  prove  clearly 
enough  that  this  book  of  annals  did  not  belong  to  the  Abbey  of 
Boyle,  still  they  do  not  show  with  equal  clearness  to  what  place 
they  really  did  belong,  any  more  than  that  they  must,  according 
to  tnese  evidences,  have  belonged  to  some  place  in  or  about  Loch 
C6,  in  Mac  Dermot's  country. 

That  they  belonged  to  some  island  is  plain  enough,  and  that 
they  are  not  the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch 
Ree  in  the  Shannon,  is  evident,  as  the  Four  Masters  say  of  that 
book  of  annals,  that  it  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  whereas 
these  came  down  to  1257 ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  word 
of  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  they  cannot 
be  the  Annals  of  Connacht;  for  in  a  list  of  Irish  manuscripts 
in  his  possession  about  the  year  1774,  and  which  list  is  in  nis 
own  handwriting,  I  find — "The  Annals  of  Connacht,  compiled 
in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  beginning  at  the  year  1224 
and  ending  1546".  [M.S.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  No. 
23.  6;  p.  126.] 

By  the  aid  of  my  learned  and  esteemed  friend,  Denis  H. 
Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Kelly,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  I 
find  that  there  really  is  an  OUean  na  Naemh,  or  Saints*  Island, 
in  Loch  C^,  close  to  Mac  Dermot's  rock  or  castle,  and  about  two 
miles  from  Boyle ;  and  that  the  local  tradition  is,  that  the  ruined 
church  which  still  remains  on  it,  was  founded  by  Saint  Colum 
Cille,  about  the  same  time,  probably,  that  he  founded  the  church 
of  JEas  Mac  nEirc^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyle,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  the  church  on  Oilcan  na  Imemh^  or  Saints' 
Island  in  Loch  Gamhna^  in  the  County  of  Longford.  Tradition 
also  has  it  that  the  church  was  occupied  by  "Cmdees",  or  CeilidS 
Di^  down  to  the  twelfth  century. 

That  Saint  Colum  Cille  founded  a  church  on  some  island  in 
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Loch  Cij  some  time  about  the  year  550,  will  also  clearly  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  O'Donnell^s  remarkable 
collection  of  ancient  tracts,  relating  to  the  life  and  acts  of  that 
eminent  saint. 

**On  one  occasion  that  Colum  Cille  was  staying  upon  an  is- 
land in  Loch  Ce  in  Connacht,  and  a  poet  and  man  of  science 
came  to  visit  him,  and  conversed  with  mm  for  a  while,  and  then 
went  away  from  him.  And  the  monks  wondered  that  Colum 
Cille  did  not  ask  for  a  specimen  of  his  composition  from  the 
poet,  as  he  was  wont  to  ask  from  every  man  of  science  who 
visited  him.  And  they  asked  him  why  he  had  acted  so.  Co- 
lum Cille  answered  them,  and  said,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  him  to  ask  for  pleasant  things  from  a  man  to  whom  sonow 
was  near  at  hand ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  long  before  they 
should  see  a  man  coming  unto  him  (Colum  Cille)  to  tell  him 
that  that  man  had  been  killed.  Scarcely  had  this  conversation 
ended  when  they  heard  a  shout  at  the  port  of  that  island  (that 
is,  the  landing  place  on  the  main  land  opposite  to  itV  and 
Colum  Cille  said  that  it  was  with  an  account  of  the  killing  of 
the  poet  the  man  came  who  raised  that  shout.  And  all  was 
verified  that  Colum  Cille  had  said ;  and  the  names  of  Grod  and 
of  Colum  Cille  were  mamified  on  that  account". — [See  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  LIXJ 

From  this  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  other  references  that 
could  be  adduced,  it  is  certain  that  Saint  Columba  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  island  in  Loch  Cd,  which  is  now  called  the 
Island  of  the  Saints. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  the  Testimonium,  and 
again  at  the  year  1005,  mention  and  quote  the  Annals  of  the 
Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  [Ree].  (Loch  Ree  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Shannon  between  Athlone  and  Lanesborough.) 
And  the  second  continuation  after  the  year  1405  of  the  chronicle 
now  called  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  states  in  that  work,  that 
Augustin  Mac  Grady  (the  continuator  probably,  from  1088 
to  1405),  was  a  canon  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  but  he  does 
not  say  where  this  island  was  situated.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  Island  of  the  Saints  was  the  one  situated  in 
Loch  Ribh  [Ree],  to  the  north  of  Inis  Clothrann,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  County  of  Longford, — ^an  island  which  still  contains 
venerable  though  ruined  monuments  of  ancient  Cathohc  piety 
and  taste. 

It  is  stated  by  Colgan,  Ware,  and  Doctor  Lanigan,  that  Inu 
Ainghiuj  an  island  situated  in  the  Upper  Shannon,  above  Ath- 
lone, and  belonging  to  Westmeath,  was  this  Island  of  the 
Saints.     This,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  tliat  island  continued 
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to  bear  its  original  name  down  to  a  recent  period, — as  it  does   lbct.  t. 
still  with  the  Irish-speakinff  neighbours,  tnough  it  is  called  ^  ^^^ 
Hare  Island  by  English  speakers.  anhals  or 

Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon,  says  that  the  Island  of  the  Saints  ^^^ 
in  Loch  Gamhna  in  Longford,  on  which  Saint  Colmn  Cille 
founded  his  church,  was  anciently  called  Inis  Ainghin;  but  I 
have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  from  indisputable  authority, 
that  the  church  of  Inis  Ainghin^  the  ruins  of  which  remain  still, 
was  foimded  by  the  great  Saint  Ciaran,  before  the  founding  of 
his  celebrated  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois. 

To  return  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht,     These  annals,  or  of  the 
rather  the  existing  fragment  of  them,  extend  from  the  year  ^^^^ 
1224  to  the  year  1562. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  transcriber,  nor  the  person 
for  whom  they  were  transcribed,  has  left  us  any  notice  of  the 
extent  or  history  of  the  old  vellimi  MS.  from  which  they  were 
copied.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  beUeve  that  they  are  a 
frs^ment  of  tiie  book  of  Annals  of  the  O'Duigenanns,  of  Kil- 
ronan,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  mentioned,  as  we  have 
abready  said,  by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  by  them 
in  their  great  compilation,  and  which  extended  from  the  year 
900  to  the  year  1563. 

The  original  of  this  fragment,  however,  was  in  the  late  Stowe 
collection,  and  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Ashbumham,  an  English  nobleman,  in  whose  custody  they  are 
as  safe  from  the  rude  gaze  of  historical  investigators  as  they  were 
when  in  the  hands  of  His  Grace  of  Buckingnam,  who  got  pos- 
session of  them  by  accident,  and  sold  them  as  part  of  the  ducal 
furniture,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  late  Mathew  O'Conor,  Esq., 
of  Dublin,  the  true  hereditary  owner. 

The  following  observations  on  this  ancient  vellum  fraOTient 
will  be  foimd  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor's  catalogue  of  the  otowe 
manuscripts,  vol.  I.,  no.  9,  p.  73. 

"Annals  of  Connacht,  fono,  parchment. — The  written  pages 
are  174,  beginning  with  the  year  1223,  and  ending  with  15o2. 
Ireland  produces  no  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  to  be 
compared  with  tiiis.  The  narrative  is  in  many  instances  cir- 
cumstantial ;  the  occurrences  of  the  different  years  in  every  part 
of  the  province  are  noticed ;  as  are  the  foundations  of  castles  and 
churches,  and  the  chronology  is  every  where  minutely  detailed. 

"There  is  no  history  of  tne  province  of  Connacht;  neither  is 
there  of  any  town  or  district  of  that  most  populous  part  of 
Ireland,  except  this  unpublished  chronicle. 
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"Tkis  chronicle  is,  therefore,  invaluable.  Many  are  the  in- 
ducements which  it  holds  out  to  dwell  upon  some  of  its  events ; 
many  the  notices  which  would  inform  and  instruct  the  people 
to  whose  country  they  refer.  But  in  the  vast  variety  of  matter 
hitherto  unpublished,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  selection,  and  the 
danger  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  catalogue,  forbid  the  attempt. 

"Those  who  have  been  misled  by  elaborate  discussions  on  the 
antiquity  of  Irish  castles  and  churches,  will  find  the  errors  of 
ponderous  voliunes  corrected  in  this  MS.  with  a  brevity  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  an  accuracy  which  leaves  none 
for  conjecture.  The  pride  and  dogmatism  of  learning  must  bow 
before  the  'barbarous  narrative  which  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation". 

[Here  follow  the  dates  of  the  creation  and  destruction  of  cas- 
tles and  monasteries  from  the  year  1232  to  1507,  with  some 
particulars  respecting  them,  after  which  the  article  concludes  in 
the  following  words :] 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht  are  missing  in  this  collection ;  they  are  quoted  by  Ussher 
in  his  Primordia,  and  confoimded  with  the  Annals  of  Boyle  by 
Nicholson".     [Nicholson,  p.  34.] 

The  same  learned  writer  gives  also  the  following  extract, 
original  and  translation,  in  illustration  of  his  observations  on 
these  annals,  at  page  76  of  the  above-mentioned  volume : 

"a.d.  1464,  Tadhg  O Conor  died,  and  was  buried  in  Ros- 
common, the  nobility  of  Connacht  all  witnessing  that  inter- 
ment ;  so  that  not  one  of  the  Connacht  kings,  down  from  the 
reign  of  Cathal  of  the  red  hand,  was  more  honourably  interred ; 
and  no  wonder,  since  he  was  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Connacht, 
considering  the  gentleness  of  his  reign.  Tlierc  was  no  king  of 
Connacht  after  him — they  afterwards  obtained  the  title  of 
O'Conor,  and  because  they  were  not  themselves  steady  to  each 
other,  they  were  crushed  by  lawless  power  and  the  usurpations 
of  foreigners.  May  God  forgive  them  their  sins.  Domine  ne 
status  nobis  hoc  peccatum.  This  extract  is  taken  from  the 
book  of  Kilronan,  which  has  the  approbation  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters annexed  to  it,  by  me  Cathal  O'Conor  (of  Belanagare),  2 
August,  1728". 

It  is  very  plain  from  the  style  of  this  article,  in  the  Graedhlic 
of  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  that  it  was  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal record  of  this  event,  made  by  himself,  and  this  will  appear 
more  decidedly  from  the  following  translation  of  the  entire 
article,  made  by  me  from  the  copy  of  the  book  which  he  had 
then  before  him,  which  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  and 
which  we  have  now,  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht : 
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"  A.D.  1464.     Tadhg  O'Conor,  half-king  of  Connaglit,  mor-    lect.  t. 
tuus  est  on  the  Saturday  after  first  Lady  Day  in  autumn,  et  ~ 
sepultus  in  Roscommon,  so  honourably  and  nobly  by  the  Sil  ahhaL  o» 
Muiredhaigh,  such  as  no  king  before  him,  of  the  race  of  Cathal  ^<*™^<'"- 
of  the  Red  Hand,  for  a  long  time  before  had  been.     Where 
their  cavalry  and  ffallowglasses  were  in  full  armour  around  the 
corpse  of  the  high  King  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  were  going 
to  battle ;  where  their  green  levies  were  in  battle  array,  and  the 
men  of  learning  and  poetry,  and  the  women  of  the  Sil  Muired- 
haigh were  in  countless  flocks  following  him.     And  countless 
were  the  alms  of  the  church  on  that  day  for  the  [good  of  the] 
corpse  [soul]  of  the  high  king,  of  cows,  and  horses,  and  money. 
And  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  Michael  [the  Archangel]  leading 
him  to  judgment".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LX.] 

The  Annals  of  Loch  CS,  which  have  been  erroneously  called 
the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  dispose  of  this  article  in  three  hnes,  re- 
cording merely  the  death,  at  this  year,  of  "  Tadhg  the  son  of 
Torlogh  Roe  O'Conor,  half-king  of  Oonnaght,  a  man  the  most 
intelligent  and  talented  in  Oonnaght,  in  his  own  time".  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXI.] 

It  was  from  this  man's  mausoleum  that  the  stones  with  sculp- 
tured gallowglasses  were  procured  for  the  Antiquarian  Depart- 
ment of  the  late  Great  Irish  Exhibition  (1853).  They  nave 
been  again  very  properly  restored  to  their  original  place ;  but 
surely  some  individual  or  society  ought  to  procure  casts  of  them 
for  our  public  museums. 

And  here,  before  we  pass  from  this  remarkable  extract,  can 
we  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  feeling  terms  in  which  the  venerable 
Charles  O'Conor  sighs  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house  and 
family,  and  sighs  the  more,  as  their  unfidthfulness  to  each  other 
was  the  cause  of  their  decay  and  of  their  subjection,  and  that 
of  their  country,  to  a  comparatively  contemptible  foreign  foe  ? 
This  is  a  singular  admission  on  the  part  of  the  best  Insh  his- 
torian of  his  time, — but  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  positive  historical 
demonstration,  even  from  these  very  annals, — that  the  downfall 
of  the  Irish  monarchy  and  of  Irish  independence  waa  owing 
more  to  the  barbarous  selfishness  of  the  house  of  O'Conor  of 
Connaght,  and  their  treachery  towards  each  other,  with  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  that  treachery  to  the  coimtry  at  large, 
than  to  any  other  cause  either  within  or  without  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

It  must  appear  very  clear,  from  the  extract  we  have  quoted 
from  Mr.  O 'Conor,  that  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  from  which  he 
made  it, — ^the  very  book  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters, — was 
in  existence  in  some  condition,  and  in  his  possession,  so  late 
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igQT.v.  as  the  year  1728.  And  as  Mr.  O'Conor's  books  were  not  scet- 
of  fhe  tered  during  his  own  long  life,  nor  until  the  chief  part  of  them 
AiwAi*  07  were  carried  to  Stowe  by  his  grandson,  the  late  Kev.  Charles 
O'Conor,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  vellum  book, 
which  the  latter  writer  describes  as  part  of  this  collection  in  the 
Stowe  catalogue,  must  be  the  book  of  Kilronan  from  which  the 
former  made  the  extract. 

Those  Annals,  according  to  the  Testimonium  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  How  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  these  annals  could 
have  disappeared,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  missinff  at  the  time  that  O'Gorman 
made  his  transcript,  else  he  would  have  copied  them  with  the 
remainder  of  the  book. 

The  following  notices,  in  English,  appear  in  the  copy  of  these 
annals  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  handwriting,  I  think, 
of  Theophilus  OTlannagan. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  (there  are  two  volumes), 
we  find  this  entry : — "  The  Annals  of  Connacht,  transcribed 
from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Charles  O'Conor  of  Be- 
lanagar,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  O'Conor  Dim,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  Anno  Domini  1783". 

Of  the  year  1378  there  remains  but  the  date  and  one  line, 
with  the  following  notice,  in  the  same  English  hand :  "  N.B.  The 
remainder  of  this  Annal,  together  with  the  years  1379,  1380, 
1381,  1382,  1383,  1384,  are  wanting  to  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht, all  to  the  following  fragment  of  the  year  1384,  but  they 
may  be  filled  from  the  Four  Masters,  who  nave  transcribed  the 
above  Annals". 

Again,  at  what  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  year  1393,  the 
following  notice  is  foimd  in  the  same  English  hand:  "N.B.  The 
years  1394,  1395,  1396,  1397,  are  wanting  in  the  original,  but 
may  be  filled  from  the  Four  Masters". 

And,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1544,  we  find  this  notice 
in  the  same  English  hand :  "  N.B.  Here  end  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht, the  following  annal  (1562)  has  been  inserted  by  a  dif- 
ferent hand". 

The  first  of  these  notices  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  was  the 
same  book  from  which  Charles  O'Conor  made  the  extract  at  the 
year  1464,  and  he  says  that  that  was  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Four  Masters  appended  to  it ;  ai\d  it  ap- 
pears firom  the  third  or  last  notice,  that  not  only  had  the  firet 
three  hundred  years  disappeared  from  the  book,  but  also  the 
years  from  1544  to  1563,  the  last  year  in  it,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters. 
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It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  Four  Masters  did   lect.  v. 
not  count  the  years  in  this  book,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with- 
out  pausing  to  notice  any  defect,  or  number  of  defects,  in  it,  and  anhals  of 
that  the  last  year  of  it  m  their  time  was  the  year  1563.     We  ^*^^"- 
believe  that  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  now  known  as  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  had,  when  in  their  hands,  two  deficiencies, 
one  of  them  greater  than  the  defect  here  between  1544  and  1562, 
and  that  tliey  take  no  notice  whatever  of  it. 

At  what  time  local  annals  came  to  receive  provincial  names — 
such  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  etc. — 
I  cannot  discover.  Such  names,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  are  only 
found  in  the  works  of  Ussher,  Ware,  and  their  followers ;  the 
Four  Masters  do  not  distinguish  by  provincial  names  any  of 
the  old  chronicles  from  which  they  compiled,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  absurd  if  they  had  done  so,  as  it  might  happen 
that  any  or  each  of  the  provinces  might  have  several  books  of 
annals,  none  of  which  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  re- 
cords of  provincial  transactions.  Finding  this  book,  therefore, 
known  as  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
its  not  being  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  or  any  other  of  the  old 
chronicles  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  with  which  it  may 
be  found  to  agree  in  extent. 

The  followmg  passage  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  0*Conor's  Stowe 
catalogue  will  show,  among  a  thousand  others,  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  receiving,  as  facts,  opinions  and  observations  on 
subjects  of  this  difficult  kind,  written  hurriedly,  or  without  ex- 
anunation.  In  describing  volume  No.  3  of  the  Stowe  collection 
of  Irish  manuscripts,  page  50  of  the  catalogue,  the  writer  says: 

"Foho  50.  An  Irish  chronicle  of  the  kings  ofConnaught, 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  with  marginal  notes  by  Mr, 
O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  written  in  1727.  This  chronicle  begins 
firom  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  ends  with  1464.  It  was 
transcribed  from  the  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Church  of  Kil- 
ronan, called  *  The  Book  of  Kilronan',  to  which  the  Four  Mas- 
ters affixed  their  approbation  in  their  respective  hands,  as  stated 
in  this  copy,  folio  28". 

Now  it  IS  plain  that  the  reverend  doctor  has  added  to  the  words 
of  his  grandfather  here,  or  that  the  latter,  which  is  very  impro- 
bable, wrote  what  was  not  the  fact, — namely,  that  he  drew  this 
chronicle  of  Connacht  kings,  from  the  commg  of  Saint  Patrick 
to  the  year  1464,  from  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  since  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  Four  Masters,  that  this  book,  not  of  the 
church  of  Kilronan,  but  of  the  O'Duigenanns  of  Kilronan,  went 
no  further  back  than  the  year  900,  or  nearly  500  years  after 
the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick, 
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LBCT.  ▼.       To  sum  up,  then,  it  would  aeem  that  this  old  manuscript  in  the 
Of  the         Stowe  collection,  must  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  two  books  which 
AwHALs  Of    the  Four  Masters  had  in  their  possession,  namely,  the  Book  of 
oBHACHT.    ^^  O'Mulconrys,  which  came  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  year  1505,  and  which- was,  probably,  added  to  aflerwards, 
like  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  down  to  its  present  conclusion ;  or 
the  Book  of  the  O'Duigenanns,  of  Kilronan ;  and  if  the  elder 
O'Conor  was  correctly  informed,  and  that  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported by  his  grandson,  it  was  without  any  doubt  the  latter. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  elder  O'Conor,  in  his  list  of 
his  own  MSS.,  where  he  calls  this  book  the  Annals  of  Connacht, 
speaks  of  it  as  compiled  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  we  find  in  this  book,  at  the  end  of 
the  jrear  1410,  the  following  entry:  ^^Marianus  filius  Tathei 
O'Beime  submersis  est  on  the  14th  of  the  kalends  October. 
Patin  qui  scripsit''.  Now  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  this  "Patin'' 
was  Padin  [radeen]  O'Mulconry,  the  poet,  who  died  in  the 
year  1506. 

Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Nicholas  O'Mulconry  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1544,  in  such  a  position  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  preceding  annal ;  or  at  least,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  of  the  concluding  part  of  it.  So  that  if  the 
elder  O'Conor  be  correct  in  his  own  written  words,  this  book 
really  consists  of  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  or  else  a  fragment  of  the 
Book  of  the  O'Mulconrys :  but  that  book  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1505.  Had  we  the  original  manuscript  to  examine,  it 
could  be  easily  seen  whether  these  were  strange  insertions  or  not ; 
and  I  only  desire  to  put  these  facts  on  record  here  from  O'Gor- 
man's  transcript,  hopmg  that  they  may  be  found  horeafter  useful 
to  some  more  favoured  and  accomplished  investigator. 

To  some  of  my  hearers,  the  minute  examination  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  before  them,  of  the  identity  and  authority 
of  the  several  important  manuscripts  wliich  have  engaged  our 
attention,  may,  perhaps,  have  seemed  tedious.  Yet  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  salce  of  thus  recording  in  a  permanent  shape  the 
information  which  I  have  collected  on  these  subjects,  that  I  have 
taken  this  course.  It  is  chiefly  because  tlie  earnest  student  in 
this  now  almost  imtrodden  path  of  historical  inquiry  (and  I  hope 
there  are  many  among  my  hearers  who  desire  to  become  earnest 
students  of  their  country's  history),  will  find  in  the  examples  I 
am  endeavouring  to  trace  for  him,  of  the  mode  in  which  alone 
our  subject  must  be  investigated,  the  best  introduction  to  a  seri- 
ous study  of  it.  And  it  is  only  by  such  careful  canvass  of  au- 
thorities, by  such  jealous  search  into  the  materials  which  have 
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been  handed  down  to  us,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  separate  the   lect.  y. 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  lay  a  truly  sound  and  reliable  founda-  IITTZ77 
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tion  for  the  superstructure  ot  a  complete  History  ot  Ennn.  as  matenaiu 
For  the  present,  you  will  remember,  I  am  occupied  in  giving  ^^^^*^^- 
you  an  account  of  the  chief  collections  of  annals  or  chronicles 
m  which  the  skeleton  of  the  events  of  Gaedhlic  History  is  pre- 
served with  greater  or  less  completeness ;  and  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  value  and  extent  of  the  reliable  records  of  this  kind 
that  remain  to  us,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  I  should  go  into 
some  details,  because  there  is  no  published  account  of,  or  guide 
to,  this  immense  mass  of  historical  materials.  But  I  shall  not 
neglect  to  point  out  to  you  also,  how  these  dry  records  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  true  history,  as  vivid  in  its  pictures 
of  life,  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  in  its  records  of  action.  And 
before  this  short  course  terminates,  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that 
collateral  materials  existt  also  in  rich  abundance,  for  the  illustra- 
tion and  completion  of  that  history  in  a  way  fully  as  interest- 
ing to  the  general  Irish  reader  as  to  the  mere  philologist  or 
antiquarian. 
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The  Annals  (continued).  7.  The  Chronicom  Scotoram  of  Doald  Mac  Fizbia. 
Of  Mac  Firbis,  his  life  and  death,  and  his  works.  8.  The  Annals  of  Lecain* 
Of  the  Story  of  Queen  Gormiaith.    9.  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoifl. 

If  we  followed  exactly  a  clironological  order,  the  next  great 
record  which  should  claim  our  attention  would  be  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters ;  but  the  importance  and  extent  of  that  im- 
mense work  demand,  at  least,  the  space  of  an  entire  lecture;  and 
I  shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  present  to 
the  consideration  of  an  almost  contemporary  compilation, — the 
last  but  one  of  those  I  have  already  named  to  you, — the  Chboni- 
CUM  ScoTORUM  of  the  celebrated  Duald  Mac  Firbis  (Dubhal- 
tach  Mac  Firbhisigh). 
Existing  Of  tills  chronicle  there  are  three  copies  known  to  me  to  be  in 

chrokJcum  ^^stence.  One,  the  autograph,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
scoTOBCM.  Dublin ;  and  two  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Of  the  latter,  one  is  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Oonroy,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  in  connection  with 
this  tract  and  the  Annals  of  Tighemach ;  the  second  is  a  copy 
lately  made  in  Cork,  by  Paul  O'Longan,  from  what  source  I  am 
not  able  to  say  with  certainty,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  from 
a  copy  made  by  his  grandfather,  Michael  O'Longan,  in  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1780 ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  there 
are  four  copies  in  Ireland,  besides  any  that  the  present  O'Lon- 
gans  may  have  made  and  sold  in  England. 

This  chronicle  has  been  abeady  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  and  as  nothing  of  its  history  is  known 
to  me  but  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  book  itself,  and  the 
hand  in  which  the  autograph  ^or  Trinity  College  copy)  is  written, 
I  1  proceed  without  further  aelay  to  the  consideration  of  that 

manuscript. 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  is  written  on  paper  of  foolscap  size, 
like  that  upon  which  the  Annals  of  Tighemach  in  the  same  vo- 
lume are  written,  but  apparently  not  so  old.  It  is  in  the  bold 
and  most  accurate  hand  otDubJudtach  (sometimes  called  Duvald, 
Duald,  or  Dudley)  Mac  Firbis,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  histo- 
rians and  chroniclers  of  Lecain  Mic  Fhirbhisigh,  in  the  barony 
of  Tir-Fhiachradh,  or  Tireragh,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 
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Duald  Mac  Firbis  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  he-  lect,  vi. 
reditaiy  profession  of  an  antiquarian  and  historian,  or  for  that  ^  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Fenechas  or  ancient  native  laws  of  his  country  (now  im-  mm  Firbis. 
properly  called  the  Brehon  Laws).     To  qualify  him  for  either 
of  these  ancient  and  honourable  professions,  and  to  improve  and 
perfect  his  education,  young  Mac  Firbis  appears  at  an  early  age 
to  have  passed  into  Munster,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  School  of  law  and  history,  then  kept  by  the  Mac  -^gans, 
of  Lecain,  in  Ormond,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary.    He 
studied  also  for  some  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  but  I  be- 
lieve after,  in  Burren,  in  the  present  county  of  Clare,  at  the  not 
less  distinguished  literary  ana  legal  school  of  the  O'Davorens ; 
where  we  find  him,  with  many  other  young  Irish  gentlemen, 
about  the  year  1595,  under  the  presidency  of  Donnell  O'Davoren. 

The  next  place  in  which  we  meet  Mac  Firbis  is  in  the  col- 
lege of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Galway ;  where 
he  compiled  his  large  and  comprehensive  volume  of  redigrees 
of  ancient  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families,  in  the  year  1650. 

The  autograph  of  this  great  compilation  is  now  in  the  posses-  me  Book  of 
sion  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  a  fac-simile  copy  of  it  was  made  ^w  fSSs?' 
by  me  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1836.  Of  this 
invaluable  work,  perhaps  the  best  and  shortest  description  that 
I  could  present  you  with,  will  be  the  simple  translation  of  the 
Title  prefixed  to  it  by  the  author,  which  runs  as  follows  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXII.]  : 

"The  Branches  of  Relationship  and  the  Genealogical  Rami- 
fications of  every  Colony  that  took  possession  of  Erinn,  traced 
fi-om  this  time  up  to  Adam  (excepting  only  those  of  the  Fomo- 
rians,  Lochlanns,  and  Saxon-Galls,  of  whom  we,  however,  treat, 
as  they  have  settled  in  our  coxmtry) ;  together  with  a  Sanctilo- 
gium,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn ;  and  finally, 
an  Index,  which  comprises,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  surnames 
and  the  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  this  book,  which  was 
compiled  by  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firhhisigh  of  Lecain,  1650. 

"Although  the  above  is  the  customary  way  of  giving  titles  to 
books  at  the  present  time,  we  will  not  depart  from  the  following 
of  our  ancestors,  the  ancient  summary  custom,  because  it  is  the 
plainest;  thus: 

"The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book, 
are : — ^the  place,  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  (jalway ;  the 
time,  the  time  of  the  religious  war  between  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  Heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
particularly  the  year  1650 ;  the  person  or  author,  Dubhaltach^ 
the  son  of  Gilla  ha  Mot  Mojo  Firbhisiffh,  historian,  etc.,  of 
Lecain  Mac  Firbis,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  Moy ;  and  the  cause  of 
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LECT.  VI.  writing  the  book  is,  to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  in- 
TheBookof  formationof  the  people  in  geW".  ,  t  •  i    . 

Pedigrees  of  It  was  to  Dt,  Jfetne  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Insh  Aca- 
'^  **  demy  entrusted  the  care  of  having  the  copy  of  this  book  made, 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to ;  and,  afterwards,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  that  copy  before  them,  he  read  an  able  paper,  which 
is  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy,  on  the  character  and  historic  value  of  the  work,  and 
on  the  little  that  was  known  of  the  learned  author's  history. 
Of  the  death  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  this  accomplished  writer  says : 
iuw  i^bis.  "To  these  meagre  facts  I  can  only  add  that  of  his  death,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Charles  O'Conor,  was  tragical, — ^for  this  last  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  was  unfortunately  murdered  at  Dunflin,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  in  the  year  1670.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event  were  known  to  that  gentleman,  but  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  the  descendents  of  the  murderer,  who 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  coimtry,  prevented  him  from  detailing 
them.  They  are,  however,  still  remembered  in  the  district  in 
which  it  occurred,  but  I  will  not  depart  from  the  example  set 
me,  by  exposing  them  to  public  light". 

It  was  quite  becoming  Dr.  Petne's  characteristic  delicacy  of 
feeling  to  foUow  the  cautious  silence  of  Mr.  O'Conor  in  rela- 
tion to  this  fearful  crime.  Now,  however,  there  can  be  no 
offence  or  impropriety  towards  any  living  person,  in  putting  on 
record,  in  a  few  words,  the  brief  and  simple  facts  of  the  cause 
and  manner  of  this  murder,  as  preserved  in  the  living  local 
tradition  of  the  country. 

Mac  Firbis  was,  at  that  time,  imder  the  ban  of  the  penal  laws, 
and,  consequently,  a  marked  and  almost  defenceless  man  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  whilst  the  friends  of  the  murderer  enjoyed  the 
full  protection  of  the  constitution.  He  must  have  been  then  past 
his  eightieth  year,  and  he  was,  it  is  believed,  on  his  way  to  Dub- 
lin, probably  to  visit  Robert,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Ware.  He 
took  up  his  lodrings  for  the  ni^ht  at  a  small  house  in  the  little 
village  of  Dim  Flm,  in  his  native  county.  While  sitting  and 
resting  himself  in  a  little  room  off  the  shop,  a  young  gentleman, 
of  the  Crofton  family,  came  in,  and  began  to  take  some  liberties 
with  a  young  woman  who  had  care  of  the  shop.  She,  to  check 
his  freedom,  told  him  that  he  would  be  seen  by  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  next  room ;  upon  which,  in  a  sudden  rage,  he  snatched 
up  a  knife  from  the  counter,  rushed  furiously  into  the  room,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  Mac  Firbis.  Thus  it  was  that,  at 
the  hand  of  a  wanton  assassin,  this  great  scholar  closed  his  long 
career, — the  last  of  the  regularly  educated  and  most  accom- 
plished masters  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Erinn. 
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But  to  return  lect.  vi. 

Besides  his  important  genealogical  work,  Mac  Firbis  compiled  ^^  ^^^  ^,^ 
two  others  of  even  still  greater  value,  which  unfortunately  are  nous  work* 
not  now  known  to  exist :  namely,  a  Glossary  of  the  Andent  Mac  Firtis. 
Laws  of  Erinn ;  and  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  her  ancient 
writers  and  most  distinguished  literary  men.  Of  the  former  of 
these,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  fragment  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University  (class  H.  5.  30) ;  but  of  the 
latter,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trace  has  been  discovered. 
There  are  five  other  copies  of  ancient  glossaries  in  Mac  Firbis's 
handwriting  preserved  in  the  Dublin  University  library  (all 
in  H.  2.  15).  Of  these,  one  is  a  copy  of  Cormac's  Glossary, 
another  a  copy  of  his  tutor  Donnell  O'Davoren  s  own  Law  Glos- 
sary, compiled  by  him  about  the  year  1595;  besides  which, 
separate  fragments  of  three  Derivative  Glossaries,  as  well  as 
a  fragment  of  an  ancient  Law  Tract,  with  the  text,  gloss,  and 
commentary  properly  arranged  and  explained.  So  that  in  all 
there  are  six  glossaries,  or  fragments  ol  glossaries,  in  his  hand- 
writing in  T.U.D.  It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  book 
of  Geneaologies  that  he  states  that  he  had  written  or  compiled 
a  Dictionary  of  the  "Brehon  Laws",  in  which  he  had  explained 
them  extensively;  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  writings  and 
writers  of  ancient  Erinn ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments just  referred  to,  these  two  important  works  are  now  im- 
known.  [And  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  copied  out 
these  precious  fragments  of  his  own  compilation  in  a  more  acces- 
sible form,  for  the  Dublin  University.]  Besides  these  MSS.  at 
home,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  also 
a  small  quarto  book,  containing  a  rather  modem  Martyrology,  or 
Litany  of  the  Saints,  in  verse,  chiefly  in  Mac  Firbis's  hand. 

Mac  Firbis  does  not  seem  to  have  neglected  the  poetic  art 
either,  for  I  have  in  my  own  possession  two  poems,  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  written  by  him  on  the  O Seachnasaigh  (O'Shaugh- 
nessys)  of  Gort,  about  the  year  1650. 

Of  Mac  Firbis's  translations  from  the  earlier  Annals  we  have 
now  no  existing  trace.  That  he  did  translate  largely  and  gene- 
rally we  can  well  understand,  from  the  following  remarks  of  Har- 
ris m  his  edition  of  Ware's  Bishops,  page  612,  under  the  head 
of  Tuam : — 

"One  John  was  consecrated  about  the  year  1441.  [Sir 
James  Ware  declares  he  could  not  discover  when  he  died ;  and 
adds,  that  some  called  him  John  de  Burgo,  but  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  truth  of  that  name.]  But  both  these  parti- 
culars are  cleared  up,  and  his  immediate  successor,  named  by 
Dudley  Firbisse,  an  amanuensis,  whom  Sir  James  Ware  em- 
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LBCT.  VT.  ployed  in  his  house,  to  translate  and  collect  for  him  from  the  Irish 
Of  the  ra     ^^SS.,  onc  of  whosc  pieces  begins  thus,  viz.:  'This  translation 


riouB  works  bcginncd  was  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  in  the  house  of  Sir  James 
Mac^bu.  •  Ware,  in  Castle  Street,  Dublin,  6th  of  November,  1666',  which 
was  twenty-four  days  before  the  death  of  the  said  knight*  The 
annals  or  translation  which  he  left  behind  him,  beffin  in  the  year 
1443,  and  end  in  1468.  I  suppose  the  death  of  his  patron  put 
a  stop  to  his  further  process.  Not  knowing  from  whence  he 
translated  these  annals,  wherever  I  have  occasion  to  quote  them, 
I  mention  them  under  the  name  of  Dudley  Firbisse''. 

Again  under  the  head  of  Richard  O'Ferrall,  bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh,  page  253,  Harris  writes: 

"In  MS.  annals,  intitled  the  Annals  of  Firbissy  (not  those  of 
Gelasy  [^Gilla  Isa]  Mac  Firbissy,  who  died  in  1301,  but  the 
collection  or  translation  of  one  Dudley  Firbissy),  I  find  mention 
made  of  Richard,  bishop  of  Ardaffh,  and  that  he  was  son  to  the 
Great  Dean,  Fitz  Daniel  Fitz  John  Golda  O'Fergaill,  and  his 
death  placed  there  under  the  year  1444". 

Of  those  Annals  of  Gilla  Isa  (or  Gillisa)  Mac  Firbis  of 
Lecan,  who  died  in  1301,  we  have  no  trace  now;  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  the  Annals  of  Lecan  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  as  having  come  into  their  hands  when  their  compilation 
from  other  sources  was  finished,  and  from  which  they  added 
considerably  to  their  text. 

Of  Duald  Mac  Firbis's  translation,  extending  from  the  jrear 
1443  to  1468,  there  are  three  copies  extant,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  classed  as  "Clarendon  68",  which  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
translator's  own  handwriting.  The  second  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  [class  F.  1. 18].  The  third  copy  is  in 
Harris's  collections  in  the  hbrary  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
it  is  in  Harris's  own  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  Trinity  College  copy,  with  corrections  of  some  of  the  former 
transcriber's  inaccuracies. 

The  following  memorandum,  prefixed  to  a  list  of  Irish  bishops, 
made  for  Sir  James  Ware,  and  now  preserved  in  the  manuscript 
above  referred  to  in  the  British  Museum,  will  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  sources,  the  only  true  ones,  from  which  this  list 
has  been  drawn. 

"  The  ensuing  bishops'  names  are  collected  out  of  several  Irish 
ancient  and  modem  manuscripts,  viz. :  of  Gilla-isa  Mac  Fferbisy, 
written  before  the  year  1397  (it  is  he  that  wrote  the  greate  Booke 
of  Leackan  Mac  Ffcrbissy,  now  kept  in  Dublin),  and  out  of 
others  the  Mac  Fferbisy  Annals,  out  of  saints'  calendars  and  ge- 
nealogies also,  for  the  Right  Worshipful  and  ever  honoured  Sir 
James  Ware,  knight,  and  one  of  his  Majesties  Privie  Council, 
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and  Auditor  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.    This  coUec-  lect.  vi. 
tion  is  made  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  1655". — p.  17.  oftheva- 

These  translated  annals  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  John  O'Do-  noua  works 
noyan,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  Ma^rbia. 
the  Archaeological  Society,  in  the  year  1846. 

Mac  Firbis'  was  of  no  ordinary  or  ignoble  race,  being  cer- 
tainly descended  from  DatJii,  the  last  pagan  monarch  of  Erinn, 
who  was  killed  by  lightning,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  Anno 
Domini  428.  At  what  time  the  Mac  Firbises  became  professi- 
onal and  hereditary  historians,  genealogists,  and  poets,  to  various 
princes  in  the  province  of  Connacht,  we  now  know  not ;  but  we 
know  that  from  some  remote  period  down  to  the  descent  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  upon  this  country,  they  held  a  handsome  patri- 
mony at  Lecain  Mac  Firbis,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Muaidhj 
or  Moy,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  on  which  a  castle  was  built  by 
the  brothers  Ciothrtiadh,  and  James,  and  John  da,  their  cousin, 
in  1560.  So  early  as  the  year  1279,  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  record  the  death  of  Gilla  Isa  (or  Gillisa)  M6r  Mac 
Firbis,  "  chief  historian  of  Tir-Fiachrach''  [in  the  present 
coimty  of  Sligo.]  Again,  at  the  year  1376,  they  record  the  death 
of  Donogh  Mac  Firbis,  "an  historian".  And  again,  at  the  year 
1379,  they  record  the  death  of  Firbis  Mac  Firbis,  "a  learned 
historian". 

The  great  Book  o£  Lecain,  now  in  the  library. of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa  for 
Gillisa]  Mar,  the  direct  ancestor  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis ;  and  the 
latter  quotes  in  his  work  (p.  66),  not  only  the  Annals  of  Mac 
Firbis,  but  also  the  Leabhar  Gabhala,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Ire- 
land, of  his  grandfather,  Dubhaltach  [or  Dudley],  as  an  authority 
for  the  Battle  oiMagh  Tuireadh  [Moytura],  and  the  situation  of 
that  place ;  and  at  p.  248,  the  Dumb  Book  of  James  Mac  Firbis 
for  the  genealogy  of  his  own  race.  There  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  large  and  important  volume  of 
fragments  of  various  ancient  manuscripts  (classed  H.  2,  16), 
part  of  which  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Donogb  Mac 
Firbis  in  the  year  1391 ;  and  in  another  place,  in  a  more  modem 
hand,  it  is  wntten,  that  this  is  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain. 

Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  introduction  to  his  great  gene- 
alogical book,  states  that  his  family  were  poets,  historians,  and 
genealogists  to  the  great  families  of  the  foDowing  ancient  Con- 
nacht chieftaincies,  viz. :  Lower  Connacht,  Ui  Fiachrach  of  the 
Moy,  Ui  Amhalgaidh,  Cera,  Ui  Fiachrach  o{ Aidhne,  void  Eacht- 
gha,  and  to  the  Mac  Donnells  of  Scotland. 
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The  Mac  Firbis,  in  right  of  being  the  hereditary  poet  and 
historian  of  his  native  territory  of  Ui  Fiachrach  of  the  Moy  (in 
the  present  county  of  Sligo),  took  an  important  part  in  the  inau- 
guration of  the  O'Dowda,  the  hereditary  chief  of  that  country. 
The  following  curious  account  of  this  ceremony  will  more  clearly 
show  the  position  of  the  Mac  Firbis  on  these  great  occasions ; 
it  is  translated  from  a  little  tract  in  the  Book  oi  Lecan,  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

"The  privilege  of  the  first  drink  [at  all  assemblies]  was  given 
to  O'CaomJiain  by  O'Dowda,  and  OCaomhain  was  not  to  drink 
until  he  first  presented  it  [the  drink]  to  the  poet,  that  is,  to 
Mac  Firbis ;  also  the  arms  and  battle  steed  of  O'Dowda,  after 
his  proclamation,  were  given  to  OCaomham^  and  the  arms  and 
dress  of  0*Caomhain  to  Mac  Firbis ;  and  it  is  not  competent  ever 
to  call  him  the  O'Dowda  until  O'Caornhain  and  Mac  Firbis 
have  first  called  the  name,  and  until  Mac  Firbis  carries  the 
body  of  the  wand  over  O'Dowda;  and  every  clergyman,  and 
every  representative  of  a  church,  and  every  bishop,  and  every 
chief  of  a  territory  present,  all  are  to  pronounce  the  name  after 
O'Caomhain  and  Mac  Firbis.  And  there  is  one  circumstance, 
should  O'Dowda  happen  to  be  in  Tir  Amhalghaidh  [Tirawley], 
he  is  to  go  to  Amhalghaidlis  Cam  to  be  proclaimed,  so  as  that 
all  the  chiefs  be  about  him ;  but  should  he  happen  to  be  at  the 
Cam  of  the  Daughter  of  Brian,  he  is  not  to  go  over  [to  AmhaU 
gaidKs  Cam]  to  be  proclaimed ;  neither  is  he  to  come  over  from 
AmhalgaidKs  Cam,  for  it  was  Amhalgaidh^  the  son  of  Fiachra 
Ealgach^  that  raised  that  Cam  for  himself,  in  order  that  he  him- 
self, and  all  those  who  should  attain  to  the  chieftainship  after 
him,  might  be  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  lord  upon  it.  And  it 
is  in  this  Cam  that  Amhalgaidh  himself  is  biuied,  and  it  is  from 
him  it  is  named.  And  every  king  of  the  race  of  Fiachra  that 
shall  not  be  thus  proclaimed,  shall  have  shortness  of  life,  and 
his  seed  and  generation  shall  not  be  illustrious,  and  he  shall  never 
see  the  kingdom  of  God". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
LXIIL] 

This  curious  little  tract,  with  topographical  illustrations,  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  on  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy -Fi- 
achrach, among  the  important  publications  of  the  Irish  Archae- 
ological Society. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  compiler  of  the  chronicle  which  I  am 
now  about  to  describe,  the  value  of  which,  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment, has  only,  of  late  years,  come  to  be  properly  understood. 

The  Chbonicum  Scotorum,  which,  as  I  have  tdready  stated, 
is  written  on  paper,  begins  with  the  following  title  and  short 

freface,  by  the  compiler. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
iXIV.] 
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,"  The  Clironicle  of  the  Scots  (or  Irish)  begins  here. —  lect.  vi. 

"  Understand^  O  reader,  that  it  is  for  a  certain  reason,  and,  ^^  ^^^ 
particularlj,  to  avoid  tediousness,  that  our  intention  is  to  make  chkootcum 
only  a  short  abstract  and  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  ^*'**^*^' 
Scots  in  this  book,  omitting  the  lengthened  details  of  the  his- 
torical books ;  wherefore  it  is  that  we  beg  of  you  not  to  criti- 
cize us  on  that  account,  as  we  know  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
great  deficiency". 

The  comniler  then  passes  rapidly  over  the  three  first  ages  of 

the  world,  the  earlier  colonizations  of  Ireland,  the  death  of  the 

Partholanian  colonists  at  Tallaght  (in  this  county  of  Dublin) ; 

and  the  visit  of  Niul,  the  son  of  Fenius  Farsaidh^  to  Egypt,  to 

teach  the  languages  after  the  confiision  of  Babel;  givmg  the 

years  of  the  world  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Septuagint. 

This  sketch  extends  to  near  the  end  of  the  first  column  of 

the  third  page,  where  the  following  curious  note  in  the  original 

hand  occurs : — 

I  "  Ye  have  heard  from  me,  O  readers,  that  I  do  not  like  to 

i  have  the  labour  of  writing  this  copy,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I 

I  beseech  you,  through  true  friendship,  not  to  reproach  me  for  it 

j  (if  you  understand  what  it  is  that  causes  me  to  be  so) ;  for  it  is 

,  certain  that  the  Mac  Firbises  are  not  in  fault". — [See  original  in 

^  Appendix,  No.  LXV.] 

What  it  was  that  caused  Mac  Firbis's  reluctance  to  make 
this  abridged  copy  of  the  old  book  or  books  before  him,  at  this 
time,  it  is  now  difficult  to  imaeine.  The  writing  is  identical 
with  that  in  his  book  of  genealogies,  which  was  made  by  hiTn 
in  the  year  1650 ;  and  this  copy  must  have  been  made  about 
1  the  same  disastrous  period  of  our  history,  when  the  relentless 

I  rage  of  Oliver  Cromwell  spread  ruin  and  desolation  over  all 

that  was  noble,  honourable,  and  virtuous  in  our  land.     It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  James  Ware 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  Mac  Firbis's  exten- 

I  sive  and  profound  antiquarian  learning ;  and  as  that  learned, 

and,  I  must  say,  well  intentioned  writer,  was  then  concerned 
only  with  what  related  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland, 
this  was  probably  the  reason  that  Mac  Firbis  offers  those  warm 
apologies  for  having  been  compelled  to  pass  over  the  "  long  and 
tedious"  account  of  the  early  colonizations  of  this  coimtry,  and 
pass  at  one  step  to  our  Christian  era.  (We  know  that  Ware 
quotes  many  of  our  old  annals  as  sterhng  authorities  in  his 
work.  As  these  were  all  in  the  Gaedhhc  language,  and  as 
Ware  had  no  acquaintance  with  that  language,  it  follows  clearly 
enough,  that  he  must  have  had  some  competent  person  to  assist 
him  to  read  those  annals,  and  whose  busmess  it  was  doubtless 
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LECT.  vi.  to  select  and  translate  for  him  such  parts  of  them  as  were 


Of  the 


%n  uie  deemed  by  him  essential  to  his  design.)  Excepting  for  some  such 
cbbohicux  purpose  as  this,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  Mac  Firbis 
*"*■  should  apply  himself,  and  with  such  apparent  reluctance,  to 
make  this  compendiimi  from  some  ancient  book  or  books  of 
annals  belonging  to  his  family.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  his 
own  words,  daat  it  was  poverty  or  distress  that  caused  him  to 
pass  over  the  record  of  what  he  deemed  the  ancient  glory  of 
his  country,  and  to  draw  up  a  mere  utilitarian  abstract  for  some 
person  to  whose  patronage  he  was  compelled  to  look  for  sup- 
port in  his  declimng  years ;  and  it  is  gratifjring  to  observe  the 
care  he  takes  to  record  that  his  difficulties  were  not  caused 
by  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  family,  who  were,  as  we 
kiiow,  totjdly  ruined  and  despoiled  of  their  ancestral  pro- 
perty by  the  tide  of  robbers  and  murderers  which  the  com- 
monwealth of  England  poured  over  defenceless  Erinn  at  this 
period. 

To  return  to  the  Chronicum.  Continuing  his  abstract,  the 
compiler  passes  rapidly  over  the  history  of  the  early  coloniza- 
tion of  Ireland  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  375,  that  being  the 
year  in  which  St.  Patrick  was  bom.  This  date  is  written  in 
the  back  margin  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  of  Bela- 
nagar,  and  from  that  to  the  year  432  there  is  no  date  given. 

The  date  432  is  written  in  Roman  numerals  (in  Graedhlic 
characters,  of  course)  in  the  original  hand,  and  under  it  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  from  Rome,  on  his  apostolic 
mission,  by  the  direction  of  Pope  Celestine.  The  arrival  of 
the  great  apostle  is  given  precisely  in  the  same  words  as  in  the 
annals  of  ulster. 

From  this  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1022,  no  date  appears  in 
the  original  hand,  nor  even  after  that,  except  occasionally  the 
year  of  the  world.  The  latter  is  set  down  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1048,  as  5,000  years,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
computation. 

The  next  dates  that  appear  are  453,  454,  455,  456,  458,  all 
in  the  margin ;  and  all  these  are,  I  believe,  as  well  as  the  re- 
maining dates,  all  through  to  the  end,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Roderick  O'Flaherty,  the  author  of  the  Ogygia. 

No  date,  however,  is  inserted  from  the  year  458  to  the  year 
605 ;  but  from  this  year  forward  the  dates  appear  regularly  in 
the  margin. 

A  large  deficiency  occurs  at  the  year  722,  where  the  com- 
piler has  written  the  following  memorandum : — 

"  The  breasts  [or  fronts]  of  two  leaves  of  the  old  book,  out 
of  which  I  write  this,  are  wanting  here,  and  I  leave  what  is 
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before  me  of  thia  page  for  them.    I  am  Dubkaltach  FirhisiglC.  lect.  vi. 
— £See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVI.]  ^  ^^ 

iJnfortunately,  this  defect  occurs,  by  some  unknown  chance,  chbokicuh 
not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  here  noticed,  but  as  far  as  ^*^^*™*'^ 
from  the  year  722  to  the  year  805. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  defect  in  the  annals  of  Tighemach 
should  begin  nearly  with  the  same  year  (718);  but  it  extends 
much  further,  to  the  year  1068. 

The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  events  recorded,  and  the 
events  themselves,  often,  though  not  always,  agree  with  the 
annals  of  Tighemach.  The  details  are  bnef  and  condensed, 
but  they  so  often  convey  scraps  of  rare  additional  information, 
as  to  leave  us  reason  to  regret  the  unknown  circumstances 
which  caused  the  writer  to  leave  out,  as  he  said  he  did,  the 
"  tediousness"^  of  the  old  historical  books. 

The  Chronicum  comes  down,  in  its  present  form,  only  to  the 
year  1135 ;  and,  whether  it  was  ever  carried  down  with  more 
ample  details  to  the  year  1443,  when  the  compiler's  translations 
for  Ware  commence,  is  a  question  which  probably  will  never 
be  cleared  up«      Such  as  it  is,  however,  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 

I  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  authentic 

existing  copies  of,  or  compilations  from,  more  ancient  annals. 

,  I  have  already  stated  tiiat  this  manuscript  is  in  the  well-known 

hand  of  its  compiler,  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  and  that  it  was  written, 
probably,  about  the  year  1650 ;  yet  hear  what  the  Rev.  Charles 

!  O'Conor  says  of  it,  in  the  Stowe  catalogue: 

•  "  Some  hkve  confounded  this  chronicle  with  Tighemach's,  be- 

cause it  is  frequently  called  Chronicon  Cluancnse,  and  was  writ- 

'  ten  iijL  Tighemach  8  Monastery  of  Cluainmacnois".     He  then 

continues:  "The  Stowe  copy  now  before  us  was  carefidly  trans- 

I  cribed  from  the  Dublin  copy,  by  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue, 

'  from  that  Dublin  MS.,  which  is  quite  a  modem  transcript,  being 

the  only  copy  he  could  fmd".— [Stowe  Cat.  vol.  i.  p.  201,  Ifo.  63.] 

How  clearly  do  these  words  show  that  the  reverend  writer, 

though  otherwise  a  sufficiently  good  scholar,  was  totally  incom- 

Stent  to  pronounce  a  correct  opinion  on  the  age  of  any  Gaedhlic 
S.,  from  the  character  of  the  writing,  or  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  hands  of  the  different  writers  who  preceded 
him,  excepting,  indeed,  that  of  his  own  grandfather,  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagar.  Yet  there  is  no  man  more  dogmatic 
in  his  decisions  on  the  dates  of  manuscripts  and  compositions, — 
his  two  most  favourite  periods  being,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
**  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries",  and  "the  reign  of  James 
the  First".  Indeed,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  his  readings  and 
renderings  of  text,  as  well  as  his  translations  of  Irish,  ore  as  in- 
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accurate,  as  his  historical  deductions,  and  even  positive  state- 
ments,  are  often  unfounded,  however  arrogantly  advanced. 

In  connexion  with  this  fragment  of  the  Lecain  collection  of 
annals,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  short  tract  of  annals  pre^ 
served  in  the  great  Book  of  Lecain,  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  compilation  of  which  was  finished 
in  the  year  1416.  These  annals  are  without  date,  and  some  of  the 
items  are  out  of  chronological  order.  They  begin  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Uchbadh,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  733,  at  a  place  of 
that  name  in  the  county  of  Ealdare,  between  Aedh  AUan^  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Leinster,  in  which 
the  latter  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their  whole  country 
devastated  and  nearly  depopulated. 

These  chronicles  come  down  to  the  treacherous  death  of  the 
celebrated  Tieman  O'Rourke,  king  o£  Breifni  [Bre&y],  at  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  year  1172.  Tne  events 
recorded,  briefly  of  course,  are  the  reigns,  battles,  and  deaths  of 
the  monarchs  and  provincial  kings  of  Ireland;  the  accessions 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Armagh ;  and  the  more 
unusual  atmospheric  phenomena,  such  as  remarkable  seasons 
and  other  extraordinary  occurrences,  etc 

There  are  several  little  additions,  among  the  items  of  informi^ 
tion  recorded  in  these  annals,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters;  as,  for  instance,  in  recording  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Maelseachlainn^  or  Malachy  the  Second 
(who  died  Anno  Domini  1022),  they  give  a  list  of  five-and- 
twenty  battles  gained  by  him,  of  which  the  Four  Masters  men- 
tion but  four.  In  connection  with  these  battles  also,  many 
topographical  names  are  preserved,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  existing  books  of  annals.  And  I  may  remark  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  annals  contained  in  this  short  tract  are,  as  regards 
date  of  transcription,  the  oldest  annals  that  we  have  in  Ireland. 

I  shall  close  this  lecture  with  some  account  of  one  other  book 
of  annals,  to  which  I  have  already  shortly  referred,  and  which, 
though  only  remaining  to  us  in  the  English  language,  is  not 
without  its  interest  and  value.  I  allude  to  the  book  tolerably 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Clonhacnois, 
the  only  copy  or  version  of  which  known  to  be  extant  is  an 
English  translation  made  from  the  Irish  in  the  year  1627,  by 
Connla  Mac  Echagan,  of  Lismojme,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  for  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Torlogh  Mac  Cochlan,  Lord 
of  Delvin,  in  that  countj. 

This  translation  is  written  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  Elizabe- 
than period,  but  by  a  man  who  seems  to  have  well  understood 
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the  value  of  the  original  Gh^dhlic  phraseology,  and  rendered  it  lect.  vi. 
every  justice,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  in  me  absence  of  the  ^^  ^^^ 
original.  It  was  believed, — and,  indeed,  there  is  reason  still  to  ankaL  ov 
beheve  it, — that  the  original  book  was  preserved  ia  the  posses-  kSST*^*^ 
sion  of  the  &mily  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  translator  by  the  mother^s  siae ;  however,  on 
the  death  of  the  worthy  baronet,  a  few  years  ago,  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found  among  the  family  papers,  though  other  ancient 
memorials  of  the  house  of  Mac  Echagan  were  p^reservcd  among 
them.  It  was  rumoured  in  the  country,  that  this  old  book  con- 
tained, or  might  possibly  contain,  some  records  of  events  that  it 
woidd  be  as  well  for  the  Mac  Echagan  &mily  not  to  have 
brought  before  the  world;  and  that  for  this  reason,  the  female 
representatives  of  the  familv  had  for  some  generations  kept  the 
volume  out  of  sight.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  which  I  improved  so  far  as  to 
mention  this  tradition  to  him.  He  did  not  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  rumour,  as  far  as  the  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  book  went ; 
but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  particular  reason,  more  than  a 
laudable  care  for  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  national 
record,  and  a  witness  to  the  respectability  and  identity  of  the  fa- 
mily. Indeed,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  my  conver- 
sations on  this  subject  with  Sir  Richard  was,  that  the  book  had 
been  in  the  custody  of  his  mother,  but  that  that  respected  lady 
cherished  so  closely  this  relic  of  her  ancient  name  as  to  be  re- 
luctant even  to  show  it,  much  less  to  part  with  it  for  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  book  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  in  the 
absence  of  the  ori^nal)  to  show  why  it  should  be  called  the  An- 
nals of  Clonmacnois.  We  have  already  seen,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  touch  on  the  same  &ct  again,  that  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnois  used  by  the  Four  Masters,  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1227,  whereas  this  book  comes  down  to  the  year  1408. 

The  records  contained  in  it  are  brief,  but  they  sometimes  pre- 
serve details  of  singular  interest,  not  to  be  foimd  in  any  of  our 
other  annals.  As  a  specimen  of  these  additions — the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  perhaps — let  me  take  the  following  passage, 
which  occurs  at  the  year  905,  but  which  should  be  placed  at  Sic 
year  913;  I  give  it  m  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  original:— r 

"  Neal  Glunduffe  was  king  [of^  Ireland]  three  years,  and  was 
married  to  the  Lady  Gormphley,  daughter  of  King  Flann,  who 
was  a  very  fdr,  virtuous,  and  learned  dbmosell ;  was  first  married 
to  Cormacke  Mac  Coulenan,  King  of  Munster;  secondly  to 
King  Neal,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  called  Prince  DonneU,  who 
was  drowned;  upon  whose  death  she  made  many  pitiful  and 
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LECT.Ti.  learned  ditties  in  Irish ;  and  lastly,  she  was  married  to  Cearbhall 
Mac  Morgan,  King  of  Leinster.  After  all  which  royal  mar- 
riages, she  begged  from  door  to  door,  forsaken  of  all  her  &iends 
and  allies,  and  glad  to  be  relieved  by  her  inferiors". 
The  stoiy  The  order  of  Gormlaith's  marriages  is  not  accurately  given  in 
fl'JrSSaitA.  this  entry.  Let  us  correct  the  entry  from  another  and  more  re- 
liable authority,  that  of  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

It  is  true  that  Gormlaith  was  first  married,  or  rather  betrothed, 
to  the  celebrated  king,  bishop,  and  scholar,  Cormac  Mac  Cul- 
lennan,  King  of  Mimster;  but  that  marriage  was  never  consum- 
mated, as  the  young  king  changed  his  mmd,  and  restored  the 
princess  to  her  father,  witn  all  her  fortune  and  dowry,  while  he 
nimself  took  holy  orders.  He  (as  you  are  aware)  became  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  was,  as  you  may  remember, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  Saltair  of  Cashel,  as  well  as  of  the 
learned  compilation  since  known  as  Cormac's  Glossary. 

After  havmg  been  thus  deserted  by  King  Cormac,  Gormlaith 
was  married  against  her  will  to  CearbhalljKing  of  Leinster. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  908, — ^probably  in  reality  on 
account  of  the  repudiation  of  the  princess  by  the  King  of 
Munster,  though  ostensibly  to  assert  nis  right  to  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  ancient  church  of  Mainister  EibMn,  now  Monas- 
tereven  (in  the  present  Queen's  county),  which  down  to  this  time 
belonged  to  Munster, — Flann  Siona^  the  father  of  Gormlaith^ 
who  was  hereditary  King  of  Meath,  and  then  Monarch  of  Erinn^ 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  southern  prince ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Leinster,  he  marched  with 
their  umted  forces  to  Bealach  Mughna  (now  Ballymoon,  in  the 
south  of  the  present  county  of  Kildare),  within  two  miles  of  the 
present  town  of  Carlow.  Here  they  were  met  by  King  Cormac 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Munster,  and  a  furious  battle  ensued 
between  them,  in  which  the  Munstermen  were  defeated,  and  Cor- 
mac, the  king  and  bishop,  killed  and  beheaded  on  the  field. 

Cearbhall^  King  of  Leinster,  and  husband  of  the  princess 
Gormlaith,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  carried  home 
to  his  palace  at  Naas,  where  he  was  assiduously  attended  to  by 
his  queen,  who  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  his  couch.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  day,  when  ne  was  convalescent,  but  still  confined 
to  his  bed,  the  battle  of  Bealach  Mughna  became  the  subject  of 
their  conversation.  Cearbhall  described  the  fight  with  anima- 
^  tion,  and  dwelt  with  seemingly  exuberant  satisfaction  on  the  de- 

■  feat  of  Cormac,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  body  in  his  pre- 

^  sence.     The  queen,  however,  who  was  sitting  on  the  foot-rail  of 

the  bed,  said  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  body  of  the  good 
and  holy  bishop  should  have  been  unnecessarily  mutilated  and 
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desecrated ;  upon  whicli  the  king,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  rage,  struck  lect.  vi. 
her  60  rude  a  blow  with  his  foot,  as  threw  her  headlong  on  the  .j^^  ^^ 
floor,  by  which  her  clothes  were  thrown  into  disorder,  in  the  pre-  of  Queen 
eence  of  all  her  ladies  and  attendants.  ^     ^  Q^rmuuth. 

The  queen  felt  highly  mortified  and  insulted  at  the  indignity 
thus  offered  to  her,  and  fled  to  her  father  for  protection.  Her 
father,  however,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  Danish  enemy  in 
Dublin,  did  not  choose  to  take  any  nostile  steps  to  punish  the 
rudeness  of  King  Cearbliall,  but  sent  his  daughter  back  again  to 
her  husband..  Not  so  her  young  kinsman,  Niall  Glundubh  ["  of 
the  Black  Knee"],  the  son  of  the  brave  Aedh  Finnliathy  Kins  of 
Aileach  [i.e.  King  of  Ulster.]  This  brave  prince,  having  heard  of 
the  indignity  wmch  had  been  put  upon  nis  relative,  raised  all 
the  northern  clans,  and  at  their  head  marched  to  the  borders  of 
Leinster,  with  the  intention  of  avenging  the  insult,  as  well  as  of 
taking  the  queen  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful 
forces  of  the  north.  Queen  Garmlattfi,  however,  objected  to  any 
violent  measures,  and  only  insisted  on  a  separation  from  her 
husband,  and  the  restoration  of  her  dowry.  She  had  four-and- 
twenty  residences  given  to  her  in  Leinster  by  Cearbhall  on  her 
marriage,  and  these  he  consented  to  confirm  to  her,  and  to  re- 
lease her  legally  from  her  vows  as  his  wife.    The  queen  being 

,  thus  once  more  freed  firom  conjugal  ties,  returned  to  her  fathers 

I  house  for  the  third  time. 

I  After  this  Niall  Glundubh,  deeming  that  the  gross  conduct 

of  Cearbhall  to  his  queen,  and  their  final  separation,  had  legally 
as  well  as  virtually  dissolved  their  marriage,  proposed  for  her 
hand  to  her  father ;  but  both  father  and  daughter  refused,  and,  for 
the  time,  she  continued  to  reside  in  the  court  of  Flann. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (904),  however,  Cearbhall 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  imder  their  leader 
Ulbhj  and  all  impediments  being  now  removed,  Gormlaith  be- 
came the  wife  of^Niall  Glundvhk. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  917,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
Queen  Gormlaith,  Her  father  died  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
year  914,  and  afler  him  the  young  Niall  Glundubh  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  throne  as  Monarch  of  Erinn.  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  immortal  Brian  Boroimhf,  no 
monarch  ever  wielded  the  sceptre,  which  was  the  sword,  of 
Eiinn  with  more  vigour,  than  this  truly  brave  northern  prince. 
His  battles  with  the  fierce  and  cruel  Danes  were  incessant  and 
bloody,  and  his  victories  many  and  glorious,  and  himself  and 
his  brave  father  Aedh  were  the  only  monarchs  who  ever 
attempted  to  relieve  Munster  of  the  presence  of  these  cruel  foes, 
before  Brian.      Having,  in  fine,  hemmed  in  so   closely  the 
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LECT.  Ti.  Danes  of  Meath,  Dublin,  and  all  Leinster,  that  they  dared  not 
move  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  he  determined  at 
of  Qace7  last  to  attack  them  even  there,  in  their  very  stronghold.  With 
GonmaiOi.  ^y^  jesolvc,  therefore,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  917,  he  marched  on  Dublin  with  a  large  force,  and 
attended  by  several  of  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  Meath  and 
Oriell ;  but  the  Danes  went  out  and  met  him  at  Citl  Mosonufg 
(a  place  not  yet  identified),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  a  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  army 
of  Erinn  was  defeated,  and  Niall  himself  was  killed,  with  most 
of  his  attendant  chiefs  and  an  immense  number  of  their  men. 
And  thus  was  the  unfortunate  queen  Gormlaith  for  the  third 
time  left  a  widow.  Her  elder  brother  Conor  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  her  younger  brother  Donnchadh  succeeded  her 
husband  in  the  sovereignty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in 
the  year  942. 

Of  Queen  GormlaitKs  history,  during  the  reign  of  her  bro- 
ther, we  know  nothing ;  but,  on  his  death,  the  sceptre  passed 
away  from  the  houses  of  her  father  and  of  her  husband; 
and  it  is  possible,  or  rather  we  may  say  probable,  that  it  was 
then  that  commenced  that  poverty  and  neglect,  of  which  she 
so  feelingly  speaks  in  her  poems,  as  well  as  in  various  stray 
verses  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Her  misfortunes  conti- 
nued during  the  remaining  five  years  of  her  life — ^namely,  fiwn 
the  death  of  her  brother,  3ie  monarch  Donnchadhy  in  the  year 
942,  to  her  own  death  in  the  year  947. 

I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  short  but 

eventfiil  history  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Gormlaith^  but  that 

the  translator  of  these   annals  of  Clonmacnois,  as  they  are 

called,  falls  into  several  mistakes  about  her;  but,  whether  they 

be  part  of  his  original  text,  or  only  traditionary  notes  of  his 

own,  I  cannot  determine :  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  more 

probable  explanation.    He  says,  at  the  year  936  (which  should 

be  the  year  943),  that,  after  die  death  of  Niall  Glundubh,  she 

was  married  to  Cearbhall,  king  of  Leinster;  but  I  have  taken 

the  proper  order  of  her  marria^s,  and  the  present  sketch  of  her 

history,  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  (a  MS.  of  the  middle  of 

']  the  twelfth  century),  as  well  as  from  an  ancient  copy  of  a  most 

'  curious  poem,  written  during  her  long  last  iUness  by  Gomdaiih 

herself,  on  her  own  life  and  misfortimes.    Li  this  poem  she 

details  the  death  of  her  son,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  in 

the  coimty  Galway  during  his  fosterage,  and  the  subsequent 

!  death  of  her  husband ;  and  in  it  is  also  preserved  an  interesting 

'  account  of  her  mode  of  living;  a  sketch  of  the  more  fortimate 

;  or  happy  part  of  her  life ;  a  character  of  Niall,  of  Cearbhally 
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and  of  Cormac ;  a  description  of  the  place  and  mode  of  sepul-  lect.  vi. 
ture  of  Niall ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  variety  of  references 
to  habits,  customs,  and  manners,  thc^  I  have  found  in  any  other  of  oae^ 
piece  of  its  kind.    I  have,  besides  this,  which  is  a  long  poem,  ^°"''^^**^ 
collected  a  few  of  those  stray  verses  which  Gormlaith  composed 
imder  a  variel^  of  impulses  and  circumstances. 

The  followmg  short,  but  very  curious,  account  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death  (the  date  of  which  is  given  by 
Mac  Echagan,  at  the  year  943,  by  mistake  for  the  year  948)» 
appears  to  nave  been  token  from  the  poem  just  mentioned.  I 
quote  again  from  the  same  translation  of  the  annab  of  Clon- 
macnois: — 

"  Gormphlv,  daughter  of  King  Flann  Mac  Mayleseachlyn, 
and  queen  of  Ireland,  died  of  a  tedious  and  grievous  wound, 
which  happened  in  this  manner:  she  dreamed  that  she  saw 
£jng  Niall  Grlunduffe ;  whereupon  she  got  up  and  sate  in  her  bed 
to  behold  him ;  whom  he  for  anger  would  forsake,  and  leave  the 
chamber;  and  as  he  was  departing  in  that  an^ry  motion  (as  she 
thought),  she  gave  a  snatch  after  him,  thinkmg  to  have  taken 
him  by  the  mantle,  to  keep  him  with  her,  and  fell  upon  the  bed- 
stick  of  her  bed,  that  it  pierced  her  breast,  even  to  her  very 
heart,  which  received  no  cure  until  she  died  thereof. 

The  queen  did  not,  however,  immediately  die  of  the  injury 
thus  strangely  received.  Her  last  illness  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  it  was  during  its  continuance  that  she  composed  the  curious 
poems  which  are  still  preserved,  in  one  of  which  she  ^ves  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  the  wound  which  soon  after  caused 
her  death. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  my  remarks  on  this  curious 
volume  by  transcribing  the  translator's  address  and  dedication 
to  Mac  Coghlan,  for  whom  he  translated  it.  These  documents 
are,  besides,  not  only  very  explanatory  of  the  design  and  idea 
of  the  work,  but  in  themselves  so  quamt,  so  interesting,  and  so 
suggestive,  that  I  am  persuaded  you  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
them,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 

"  A  book  contidning  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  Ireland  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  imtil  the  conquest  of  the  English,  wherein 
is  showed  all  the  kings  of  Clana  Neimed,  Firbolg,  Tuathy 
De  danan,  and  the  sons  of  Miletius  of  Spain:  translated  out  of 
Irish  into  English,  faithfuUv  and  well  agreeing  to  the  Histoij 
de  Captionibus  Hibemise,  Uistoria  Magna,  and  other  authentic 
authors.  Partly  discovering  the  year  of  the  reigns  of  the  said 
kings,  with  the  manner  of  their  governments,  and  also  the 
deaths  of  divers  saints  of  this  kingdom,  as  died  in  those  several 
reigns,  with  the  tyrannical  rule  'and  government  of  the  Danes 
for  219  years. 
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''A  brief  catalogtie  of  all  the  kings  of  the  several  races,  afler 
the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick,  until  Donogh  Mac  Bryan  carried 
the  crown  to  Rome,  and  of  the  kings  that  reigned  after,  until 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Engush,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Roiy  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland, 

'^Also  of  certain  things  which  happened  in  this  kingdom  after 
the  conquest  of  the  English,  until  tne  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Gk)d  1408. 

"To  the  worthy  and  of  great  expectation  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Terence  Coehlan,  nis  brother,  Conell  Ma  Geoghegan, 
wisheth  long  health,  with  good  success  in  all  his  affairs. 

"Among  all  the  worthy  and  memorable  deeds  of  King  Bryan 
Borowe,  sometime  king  of  this  kingdom,  this  is  not  of  the  least 
account,  that  after  that  he  had  shaken  off  the  intolerable  yoke 
and  bondage  wherewith  this  land  was  cruelly  tortured  and  har- 
ried by  the  Danes  and  Normans  for  the  space  of  219  years  that 
they  bore  sway,  and  received  tribute  of  the  inhabitants  in  gene- 
ral,— and  though  they  nor  none  of  them  ever  had  the  name  of 
king  or  monarch  of  the  land,  yet  they  had  that  power,  as  they 
executed  what  they  pleased,  and  benaved  themselves  so  cruel 
and  pagan-like,  as  well  towards  the  ecclesiasticals  as  tcmporab 
of  the  kingdom,  that  they  broke  down  their  churches,  and  razed 
them  to  their  very  foundations,  and  burned  their  books  of  chronr 
icles  and  prayers,  to  the  end  that  there  should  be  no  memory  left 
to  their  posterities,  and  all  learning  should  be  quite  forgotten, — 
the  said  King  Bryan  seeing  into  what  rudeness  the  kingdom 
was  fallen,  after  setting  himself  in  the  quiet  government  thereof, 
and  restored  each  one  to  his  ancient  patrimony,  repaired  their 
churches  and  houses  of  religion ;  he  caused  open  schools  to  be 
kept  in  the  several  parishes  to  instruct  their  youth,  which  by  the 
said  long  wars  were  grown  rude  and  altogether  illiterate ;  he  assem- 
bled together  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  to  Cashel,  in  Munstcr,  and  caused  them  to  compose  a 
book  containing  all  the  inhabitants,  events,  and  septs,  that  lived 
in  this  land  from  the  first  peopling,  inhabitation,  and  discovery 
thereof,  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  until  that  present,  which 
book  they  caused  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel, 
signed  it  with  his  own  hand,  together  with  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  five  provinces,  and  also  with  the  hands  of  all  the  bishops 
and  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  caused  several  copies  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  kings  of  the  provinces,  with  straight  charge  that 
tnere  should  be  no  credit  given  to  any  other  chronicles  thence- 
forth, but  should  be  held  as  false,  disannulled,  and  quite  forbid- 
den for  ever.     Since  which  time  there  were  many  septs  in  the 
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kingdom  that  lived  by  it,  and  whose  profession  it  was  to  chron-  ^ect.  vi. 
icle  and  keep  in  memory  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  for 
the  time  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  and  now  because  they  cannot  Tvsjla  of 
enjoy  that  respect  and  gain  by  their  said  profession  as  heretofore  Jj^u*^*'' 
they  and  their  ancestors  received,  they  set  nought  by  the  said 
knowledge,  neglect  their  books,  and  choose  rather  to  put  their 
children  to  learn  English  than  their  own  native  language,  inso- 
much that  some  of  tnem  suffer  tailors  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the 
said  books  (which  their  ancestors  held  in  great  account),  and 
sew  them  in  long  pieces  to  make  their  measures  of,  that  the  pos» 
terities  are  like  to  fall  into  more  ignorance  of  any  thin^  which 
happened  before  their  time.  In  the  reign  of  the  said  King 
Bryan,  and  before,  Ireland  was  well  stored  with  learned  men 
and  schools,  and  that  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  learn  therein,  and  among  all  other  nations  that  came  thither, 
there  was  none  so  much  made  of  nor  respected  with  the  Irish, 
as  were  the  Endish  and  Welshmen,  to  whom  they  gave  several 
colleges  to  dwell  and  learn  in;  [such]  as  to  the  English  a  col- 
lege m  the  town  of  Mayo,  in  Connacht,  which  to  this  day  is 
called  Mayo  of  the  English ;  and  to  the  Welshmen,  the  town  of 
(Jallen,  in  the  King  s  County,  which  is  likewise  called  Gallon  of 
the  Welshmen  or  Wales ;  from  whence  the  said  two  nations  have 
brought  their  characters,  especially  the  English  Saxons,  as  by 
comparing  the  old  Saxon  characters  to  the  Irish  (which  the 
Irish  never  changed),  you  shall  find  little  or  no  difference  at  all. 
"  The  earnest  desire  I  understand  you  have,  to  know  these 
things,  made  me  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  old  Irish  Book 
for  you,  which,  by  long  lying  shut  and  unused,  I  could  hardly 
refid,  and  left  places  that  I  could  not  read,  because  they  were 
altogether  grown  illegible  and  put  out;  and  if  this  my  simple 
labour  shallany  way  peasure  you, I  shall  hold  myself  thoroughly 
recompensed,  and  my  pains  well  employed,  which  for  your  own 
reading  I  have  done,  and  not  for  the  reading  of  any  other  curious 
fellow  that  would  rather  carp  at  my  phraze,  than  take  any  de- 
light in  the  History ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  bid  you  heartily 
farewell,  from  L^ijevanchan,  20th  April,  Anno  Domini  1627. 
"  Your  very  loving  brother, 

CONELL  MaGeOGHEGAN". 

The  translator  then  gives  the  following  list  of  his  authorities, 
to  which  I  would  ask  your  particular  attention : — 

"  The  names  of  the  several  authors  whom  I  have  taken  for  the 
book:  Saint  Colima  Kill;  St.  Bohine;  Calvagh  O'More,  Esq.; 
Venerable  Bede ;  Eochye  O'Flannagan,  Archdean  of  Armagh 
and  Clonfiachna ;  Gillemen  Mac  Conn-ne-mbocht,  Archpriest  of 
Clonvickenos ;  Keileachair  Mac  Con,  alias  Gorman ;  Eusebius ; 
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LECT.  VL  Maroellinus ;  Moylen  O'Mulchonrye;  and  Tanaje  O'Mulchon- 
Of  the         ^® »  ^^  professed  chroniclers". 

^▲u  ov  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Mac  Echagan  means,  when  he  says 
KoiA^^'  that  he  had  taken  these  authors  for  this  book.  We  have  only 
to  believe  that  he  took  from  Ensebius,  Marcellinus,  and  Bede, 
some  items  or  additions,  and  some  dates  for  the  early  part  of  his 
translations,  and  that  he  took  the  various  readings  and  additions, 
to  be  found  in  it,  from  the  Irish  authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 
But,  whatever  his  meaning  may  be,  this  is  a  curious  list  of  au- 
thors to  be  consulted  by  an  Irish  country  gentleman  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Without  ^oing  back  to  his  very  earlier  authoritieSi  we  may 
show  the  antiquity  of  the  second  class. 

Eochaidh  OFlannagain^  Archdean  of  Arms^h  and  Clon- 
fiachna,  died  in  the*  year  1003.  If  this  learned  man's  books 
came  down  to  Mac  Echagan's  times,  he  must  have  had  a  rich 
treat  in  them  indeed.  These  books  are  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  the  ancient  book  called  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre^ 
written  at  Clonmacnois  before  the  year  1106.  At  the  end  of  a 
most  curious  and  valuable  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan  cemeteries 
of  Ireland,  the  writer  says  that  it  was  Flann,  the  leamedpro- 
fessor  of  Monasterboice,  who  died  in  the  year  1056,  and  Eoch* 
aidh,  the  learned,  O'Kerin,  that  compiled  thiis  tract  from  the  books 
of  JEochaidh  OFlannagain  at  Armagh,  and  the  books  of  Mona»- 
terboice,  and  other  books  at  both  places,  which  had  disappeared 
at  the  time  of  making  this  note. 

Of  the  books  of  Gtllananaemh  moo  Conn-na-^mBocht^  Arch- 
priest  of  Clonmacnois,  I  have  never  heard  anything  more  than 
Mac  Echagan's  reference  to  them.  Of  CeUeachair  Mac  Conn 
na-mBocht,  I  know  nothing  more  than  that  the  death  of  his  son 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1106, 
in  the  following  words : — ^*'  Maelmuire,  son  of  the  son  of  Conn- 
na-mBocht,  was  killed  at  Cluainmicnoia  by  a  party  of  plun- 
derers". This  Maelmuire  was  the  compiler  or  transcriber  of 
the  above  mentioned  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  Maelmuire,  the  son  of  CeUeachair,  son  of  Connrna- 
mBocht 

The  two  O'Muloonrys,  of  whom  he  speaks,  belonged  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  were  poets  and  historians  of  Connacht ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  works  now  from  the  com- 
positions of  other  members  of  that  talented  family,  of  the  same 
Christian  names,  but  of  a  later  period. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  of  the  curious  book 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and  which  certainly  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  should  be  lost  to  us ;  and,  conse- 
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quently,  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  lect.  vi. 
Mac  Echagan's  translation  is  a  faithful  one.     He  appears  to 
have  drawn  a  little  on  his  imagination,  in  his  address  to  Mac  ahvaL  of 
Cochlan,  where  he  states  that  it  was  Brian  Boroimhe  that  ordered  koS™^*'' 
the  compilation  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.    This  certainly  cannot 
be  the   truth,   for  we  have  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  repeatedly- 
quoted  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecan,  and  its  authorship 
as  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the  Holy  King,  Cormac  Mac  Cullennan, 
who  flourisned  more  than  one  himdred  years  before  the  time 
ascribed  to  that  work  by  Mac  Echagan. 

It  is  true  that  Brian  Boroimhe,  alter  the  expulsion  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  Danes,  did  rebuild  and  repair  the  churches  and 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  had  been  ruinedand desecrated 
by  the  Danes ;  that  he  restored  the  native  princes,  chiefs,  and 
people,  to  their  ancient  inheritances;  established  schools  and 
colleges;  caused  aU  the  ancient  books  that  had  survived  the  de- 
solation and  desecration  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  to  be 
transcribed  and  multiplied;  and  that  he  fixed  and  established 
permanent  family  names :  but,  althouffh  we  have  an  account  of 
all  this  from  various  sources,  some  of  them  nearly  contemporary 
with  himself,  we  have  no  mention  whatever  of  his  havmg  di- 
rected the  writing  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  or  any  work  of  its  kind. 

There  are  three  copies  of  Mac  Echagan's  translation  known 
to  me  to  be  in  existence :  one  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (class  F.  3, 19  J ;  one  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  one  in 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  large  collection,  in  Worcestershire.  They 
axe  all  written  in  the  hand  of  Teige  O'Daly ,  and  they  are  dated 
rthe  Dublin  one  at  least)  in  the  year  1684.  O'Daly  has  pre- 
nxed  some  strictures  on  the  translator,  charging  him  with  parti- 
ality for  the  Heremonian  or  northern  race  of  Ireland,  one  of 
whom  he  was  himself,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Heberian  or  "" 

southern  race.  But  O'Daly's  remarks  are  couched  in  language 
of  such  a  character  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to 
them  farther  here. 

I  have  now  completed  for  you  a  short  examination  of  all  the 

J>rincipal  collections  of  Annals  which  may  be  depended  on  as 
brming  the  solid  foundation  of  Irish  history,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  this  kind,  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  of  the  Monastery  of  Donegal.  That  magnificent 
compilation  shall  form  the  subject  of  our  next  meeting,  after 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  classes  of 
historical  authorities  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  alluded  in 
the  course  of  the  lectures  I  have  already  addressed  to  you. 
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The  Annals  (continued).  10.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  The  *^  Con- 
tention of  the  Bards**.  Of  Michael  O^Cleiy.  Of  the  Chronology  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

In  the  last  lecture  we  examined  the  "  Chronicum  Scotorum",  and 
the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois.  The  next  on  the  list,  in  point  of 
compilation,  and  the  most  important  of  all  in  point  of  interest 
and  historic  value,  are  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  these  annals,  they  must 
awaken  feelings  of  deep  interest  and  respect ;  not  only  as  the 
largest  collection  of  national,  civil,  military,  and  family  history 
ever  brought  together  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  but 
also  as  the  final  winding  up  of  the  anairs  of  a  people  who  had 
preserved  their  nationahty  and  independence  for  a  space  of  over 
two  thousand  years,  till  their  complete  overthrow  about  the  time 
at  which  this  work  was  compiled.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  an 
Irishman  to  suppress  feelings  of  deep  emotion  when  speaking  of 
the  compilers  of  this  great  work ;  and  especially  when  he  con- 
siders the  circiunstances  under  which,  and  the  objects  for  which, 
it  was  imdertaken. 

It  was  no  mercenary  or  ignoble  sentiment  that  prompted  one 
of  the  last  of  Erinn's  native  princes,  while  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  his  creed 
and  race,  and  even  the  general  ruin  of  his  country,  were  not 
only  staring  him  in  the  face,  but  actually  upon  him, — ^those 
were  not,  I  say,  any  mean  or  mercenary  motives  that  induced 
this  nobleman  to  determine,  that,  although  himself  and  his 
country  might  sink  for  ever  under  the  impending  tempest,  the 
history  of  that  country,  at  least,  should  not  be  altogether  lost. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  have  observed  that,  after  the  termination 

of  the  Elizabethan  wars,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Irish  nobles  had 

j  sunk  into  poverty  and  obscurity,  had  found  untimely  graves  in 

j  their  native  land,  or  had  sought  another  home  far  over  the  seas. 

I"  It  has  been  shown  that,  with  the  decline  of  these  nobles  and 

T  chiefs,  our  national  literature  had  become  paralvsed,  and  even 

all  but  totally  dead.    And  this  was  absolutely  the  case  during 

more  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even 

for  some  time  afterwards ;  for,  although  the  Rev.  Father  Geof- 
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fry  Keting  compiled  in  the  native  language  his  History  of  lect.  vn. 
Erinn,  his  "  Three  Shsfte  of  Death",  and  his  "  Key  and  Shield  q^^^^,^^, 
of  the  Mass",  between  1628  and  1640,  yet  so  far  was  he  from  tcntipn 
receiving  countenance  or  patronage,  that  it  was  among  the  in-  BaSa". 
accessible  crags  and  caverns  of  the  Gailte,  or  Galtee,  moimtains, 
and  among  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  county  of  Tipperary,  that 
he  wrote  these  works,  while  in  close  concealment  to  escape  the 
wanton  vengeance  of  a  local  tyrant. 

Still,  though  the  fostering  care  of  the  chief  or  the  noble  had 
disappeared,  the  native  bardic  spirit  did  not  altogether  die  out ; 
and  about  the  year  1604  (apparently  by  some  preconcerted 
arrangement),  a  discussion  sprang  up  between  Tadhg  Mac  Brody, 
a  distmguished  Irish  scholar  and  bard  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  the  no  less  distinguished  poet  and  scholar,  Lughaidh  O'Clery 
of  Donegall,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  a  former  lecture. 
The  subject  of  this  discussion,  which  was  carried  on  in  verse, 
was  the  relative  merits  and  importance  of  the  two  great  clan- 
divisions  of  Erinn,  as  represented  by  the  Heberians  in  the 
south  (that  is,  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Carthys,  and  the  other  in- 
dependent chiefs  of  Munster,  the  descendants  of  Eber),  and  the 
Heremonians  of  Ulster,  Connacht,  and  Leinster  (embracing  the 
O'Neills,  O'Donnells,  0*Conors,  Mac  Murachs,  etc.),  who  were 
descended  from  Eremon. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  real  object  of  this  discussion  was 
amply  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  national  feeling  and  family 
pride  of  such  of  the  native  nobility  and  gentry  as  still  continued 
to  hold  any  station  of  rank  or  fortune  in  the  country ;  and,  as 
the  war  of  words  progressed,  several  auxiliaries  came  up  on 
both  sides,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy,  which 
thus  assumed  considerable  importance. 

This  discussion,  which  is  popularly  called  "The  Contention 
of  the  Bards",  brought  into  prominent  review  all  the  great  events 
and  heroic  characters  of  Irish  history  from  the  remotest  ages, 
and  inspired  the  liviliest  interest  at  the  time.  Indeed  one  of  the 
northern  auxiliaries  in  the  controversy,  Annliian  Mac  -^gan, 
seriously  charges  O'Clery  with  treachery,  and  with  allowing 
himself  to  be  worsted  in  the  contest  by  Mac  Brody,  from  par- 
tiality to  the  south,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 

The  scheme  of  the  "Contention",  however,  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced little  effect  on  the  native  gentry;  for  shortly  after  we 
find  Mac  Brody  coming  out  with  a  very  curious  poem,  addressed 
to  the  southern  chiefs,  demanding  from  them  remuneration, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  for  his  defence  of  their  claims  to 
superior  dignity  and  rank. 

Whether  this  controversy  had  the  desired  effect  of  stimulat- 
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in^  to  any  extent  the  liberality  of  the  remaining  native  Irish 
Of  the  chiefs  or  not,  is  an  inquiry  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  pur- 
ocierya.  pose ;  but  that  it  tended  greatly  to  the  renewed  study  of  our 
native  literature,  may  be  fairly  inferred  fiom  the  important  Irish 
works  which  soon  followed  it,  such  as  those  of  Keting  and  the 
O'Cle^s,  and  of  Mac  Firbis. 

Of  Keting  we  shall  agsdn  have  to  speak,  and  we  shall  now 
turn  to  a  cotemporary  of  nis,  who,  like  nimself,  found  the  deep 
study  of  the  language  and  history  of  his  native  land  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  strict  observance  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  a  Catholic  priest.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
fiiar,  Michael  O'Cleiy,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  the  pro- 
jector of  the  great  national  literary  work  which  bears  their  name. 

Michael  O'Clery  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  Kilbarron, 
near  Ballyshannon,  in  tne  county  of  Donegall,  some  time  about 
the  year  1580.  He  was  descended  of  a  family  of  hereditary 
scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  received,  we  may  presumei 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 

It  appears  from  various  circumstances  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
south  of  Ireland  afforded  a  higher  order  of  education,  and 
greater  facilities  for  its  attainment,  than  the  north;  and  we 
feam,  therefore  (from  Michael  O'Clery's  Gaedhlic  Glossary, 
published  by  him  in  Louvain  in  1643),  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
cousin,  Lughaidh  O'Clery,  already  mentioned,  had  received,  if 
not  their  classical,  at  least  their  Graedhlig  education,  in  the  south, 
fix)m  Baothghalach  Ruadh  Mac  jEgan. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Michael  O'Clery,  or  at  what  time  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  order,  we  know,  unfortunately,  nothing; 
but  in  the  year  1627  we  find  him  engaged  in  visitmg  the  va- 
rious monasteries  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  other  eccle- 
siastical and  lay  repositories  of  ancient  Irish  Manuscripts,  and 
laboriously  transcribing  from  them  with  his  own  most  accurate 
hand  all  that  they  contained  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  CathoUc 
Church  and  the  lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  as  well  as  important 
tracts  relating  to  the  civil  history  of  the  country.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  detailed  history  of  the  great  Danish  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Ireland,  now  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brus- 
sels, [l  may  add  that  this  valuable  book  was  lately  borrowed 
by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Todd,  for  whom  I  made  an  accurate  copy  of  it.] 

O'Clery's  ecclesiastical  collection  was  intended  for  the  use  c» 
Father  Aedh  Mac  an  Bhaird  (commonly  called  in  English, 
Hugh  Ward),  a  native  of  Donegal,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and,  at  this 
time,  guardian  of  Saint  Anthony's  in  Louvain,  who  contem- 
plated the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  but  hav- 
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ing  died  before  he  had  entered  fully  upon  this  great  work,  the  lect.  vn. 
materials  supplied  by  O'Clery  were  taken  up  by  another  equally  "~T 
competent  Franciscan,  Father  John  Colgan.  This  distinguished  ocico-a. 
writer  accordingly  produced,  in  1645,  two  noble  volumes  in  the 
Latin  lan^age.  One  of  these,  called  the  Trias  Thaumaturgus, 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint 
Bridget,  and  Saint  (joliun  Cille,  or  Columba;  the  other  vo- 
lume contains  as  many  as  could  be  found  of  the  Lives  of  the 
bish  Saints  whose  festival  days  occur  from  the  Ist  of  January 
to  the  Slst  of  March,  where  me  work  stops.  Whether  it  was 
the  death  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery  (who  must  have  been  the 
translator  of  the  Lish  Lives),  which  happened  about  this  time, 
1643,  that  discouraged  or  incapacitated!^  Father  Colgan  from 
proceeding  with  his  work,  we  do  not  know ;  but  although  he 
published  other  works  relating  to  Lreland  after  this  time,  he 
never  resumed  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  her  saints.  The 
collection  made  by  the  noble-hearted  Father  O'Clery  at  that 
time,  is  that  which  is  now  divided  between  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels,  and  the  Library  of  the  College  of  St. 
Isidore  at  Rome. 

Father  John  Colgan,  in  the  j^reface  to  his  Acta  Sanctorum 
HibemicB,  published  at  Louvain  m  1645,  after  speaking  of  the 
labours  of  Fathers  Fleming  and  Ward,  in  collecting  and  eluci- 
dating the  Lives  of  the  Irisn  Saints,  and  their  subsequent  mar- 
tyrdom in  1632,  writes  as  follows  of  their  religious  Brother 
Michael  O'Cleiy. 

"  That  those  whose  pious  pursuits  he  imitated,  our  third  aaso- 
date,  Brother  Michael  O'Clery,  also  followed  to  the  rewards  of 
their  merits,  having  died  a  few  months  ago,  a  man  eminently 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  to  whose  pious  labours, 
through  many  years,  both  this  and  the  other  works  which  we 
labour  at  are  in  a  great  measure  owing.  For,  when  he  was  a 
layman,  he  was  by  profession  an  Antiquarian,  and  in  that  faculty 
esteemed  amongst  the  first  of  his  time ;  after  he  embraced  our 
Seraphic  Order,  in  this  convent  of  Louvain,  he  was  employed 
as  coadjutor,  and  to  this  end,  by  obedience  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  superiors,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  country  to 
search  out  and  obtain  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  other  sacred  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  which  are,  for  the  greater  part,  written 
in  the  language  of  his  country,  and  very  ancient. 

"  But,  in  the  province  entrusted  to  him,  he  laboured  with  in- 
defatigable industry  about  fifteen  years ;  and  in  the  meantime 
he  copied  many  lives  of  saints  from  many  very  ancient  docu- 
ments in  the  lan^age  of  the  country,  genealogies,  three  or  four 
different  and  ancient  martyrologies,  and  many  other  monuments 
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LECT.  vn.  of  great  antiquity,  wUch,  copied  anew,  lie  transmitted  liither  to 
Of  Friar  ^"  Vardens.  At  length,  by  the  charge  of  the  superiors,  deputed 
Midiaei  to  this,  he  devoted  his  mind  to  clearing  and  arranging,  in  a 
*^'  better  method  and  order,  the  other  sacred  as  well  as  profane  his- 
tories of  his  country,  from  which,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
other  distinguished  antiquarians  (whom,  from  the  opportunity  of 
the  time  and  place,  he  employed  as  colleagues,  as  seeming  more 
fit  to  that  duty),  he  compiled,  or,  with  more  truth,  since  they 
had  been  composed  by  ancient  authors,  he  cleared  up,  digested, 
and  composed,  three  tracts  of  remote  antiquity,  by  comparing 
many  ancient  docimients.  The  first  is  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn, 
succinctly  recording  the  kind  of  death  of  each,  the  years  of  their 
reign,  the  order  of  succession,  the  genealogy,  and  the  year  of 
the  world,  or  of  Christ,  in  which  each  departed,  which  tract,  on 
account  of  its  brevity,  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  a  cata- 
logue of  those  kings,  than  a  history.  The  second,  of  the  Genesr 
logy  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  whicn  he  has  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  classes  or  chapters,  bringing  back  each  saint,  in  a  long 
series,  to  the  first  author  and  progenitor  of  the  family  fix>m 
which  he  descends,  which,  therefore,  some  have  been  pleased  to 
call  Sanctilogium  Genealofficum  (the  genealogies  of  the  saints), 
and  others  Sancto- Genesis,  The  third  treats  of  the  first  Inhabi- 
tants of  Erinn,  of  their  successive  conquests  from  the  Flood, 
through  the  different  races,  of  their  battles,  of  the  kings  reign- 
ing amongst  them,  of  the  wars  and  battles  arising  between  those, 
and  the  other  notable  accidents  and  events  of  the  island,  from 
the  year  278  after  the  Flood,  up  to  the  year  of  Christ  1171. 

"Also,  when  in  the  same  college,  to  which  subsequently,  iat 
one  time,  he  added  two  other  works  firom  the  more  ancient  and 
approved  chronicles  and  annals  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
from  those  of  Cluane,  Insula,  and  Senat,  he  collected  the  sacred 
and  profane  Annals  of  Ireland,  a  work  thoroughly  noble,  usefiil, 
and  nonourable  to  the  country,  and  far  surpassing  in  import- 
ance its  own  proper  extent,  by  the  fruitful  variety  of  ancient 
affairs  and  the  mmute  relation  of  them.  For,  he  places  before 
his  eyes,  not  only  the  state  of  society  and  the  various  changes 
during  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  for  which  that  most 
ancient  kingdom  stood,  by  recording  the  exploits,  the  dissen- 
sions, conflicts,  battles,  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  each  of  the 
kings,  princes,  and  heroes ;  but  also  (what  is  more  pleasing  and 
desirable  for  pious  minds)  the  condition  of  Catholicity  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  faith,  twelve 
hundred  years  before,  up  to  modem  times,  most  flourishing  at 
many  periods,  disturbed  at  others,  and  subsequently  mournful, 
whilst  ^lardly  any  year  occurs,  in  the  mean  time,  in  which  he 
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does  not  record  the  death  of  one  or  many  saints,  bishops,  abbots,  lect.vii. 
and  other  men,  illustrious  through  piety  and  learning;  and  also  Q^p^ar 
the  building  of  churches,  and  their  burnings,  pillage,  and  de-  Michael 
vastation,  in  great  part  committed  by  the  pagans,  and  after- ^^*°^* 
wards  by  the  heretic^  soldiers.  His  colleagues  were  pious  men. 
As  in  the  three  before  mentioned,  so  also  in  this  fourth  work, 
which  far  surpasses  the  others,  three  are  eminently  to  be 
praised,  namely,  Ferfessius  0' Mcielchonairi^  Peregrine  (Cu- 
cogry)  O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  (Cucogry)  O'Dubhghennain^ 
men  of  consummate  learning  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
and  of  approved  faith.  And  to  these  subsequently  was  added 
the  cooperation  of  other  distinguished  antiquarians.  Mauritius 
O McLeUhonairi^  who,  for  one  month,  as  Conary  Clery  during 
many  months,  laboured  in  its  promotion.  But,  since  those  an- 
nals which  we  in  this  volume,  and  in  others  following,  very 
frequently  quote,  have  been  collected  and  compiled  by  the  as- 
sistance and  separate  study  of  so  many  authors,  neither  the 
desire  of  brevity  would  permit  us  always  to  cite  them  indivi- 
dually by  expressing  the  name,  nor  would  justice  allow  us  to 
attribute  the  labour  of  many  to  one;  hence,  it  sometimes  seemed 
proper  that  those  were  called  from  the  place  the  Annals  of 
Donegal,  for  they  were  commenced  and  completed  in  our  con- 
vent of  Done^l.  But,  afterwards,  on  accoimt  of  other  reasons, 
I  chiefly  from  the  compilers  themselves,  who  were  four  most  emi- 

j  nent  masters  in  antiquarian  lore,  we  have  been  led  to  call  them 

the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  Yet  it  is  also  said  even 
now  that  more  than  four  assisted  in  their  preparation ;  however, 
as  their  meeting  was  irregular,  and  but  two  of  them,  dminff  a 
short  time,  laboured  in  the  unimportant  and  latter  part  of  the 
work,  but  the  other  four  were  engaged  in  the  entire  production, 
at  least,  up  to  the  year  1267  (from  which  the  first,  and  most  im^ 
portant  and  necessary  part  for  us  is  closed),  hence  we  quote  it 
i  under  their  name ;  since,  hardly  ever,  or  very  rarely,  anything 

^  which  happened  after  that  year  comes  to  be  related  by  us". 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  while  engaged  in  collecting  or  the 
the  materials  for  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  m&rSj^R 
that  Father  O'Clery  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting,  digest-  m^^ebs. 
in^,  and  compiling  the  Annals  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Erinn ;  and  what  fruitless  essays  for  a  patron  he  may  have  made 
among  the  broken-spirited  representatives  of  the  old  native 
chiefs,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say ;  but  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  distinguished  patronage  from  Fearghal  [Ferral] 
O'Gara,  hereditary  Lord  of  Magh  Ui  Gadhra  (Magh  O'Grara), 
and  Cuil  O-bh-Finn  (Cuil  OTinn,  or  "  Coolavin")  (better  known 
as  the  Prince  of  Coolovinn,  in  tlie  County  of  SUgo),  is  testified 

10 
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LECT.vn.  in  Father  O'Clery's  simple  and  beautiful  Dedication  of  the 
work  to  that  nobleman,  of  which  address  the  following  is  a 
AswALs  i»F  literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVIL] : — 
SStuI*  "  I  beseech  God  to  bestow  every  happiness  that  may  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  his  body  and  soul  upon  Fearghal  (yGadhra^ 
Lord  oi  Magh  Ui-Gadhra,  and  Cuil-O-bh-Finn,  one  of  the  two 
knights  of  Parliament  who  were  elected  (and  sent)  from  the 
County  oi  SligecLch  [Sligo]  to  Ath-cliath  [Dublin],  this  year  of 
the  age  of  Chiist  1634. 

"  It  is  a  thing  general  and  plain  throughout  the  whole  world, 
in  every  place  where  nobilitj  or  honour  nas  prevailed,  in  each 
successive  period,  that  notlung  is  more  glorious,  more  respect- 
able, or  more  honourable  (for  many  reasons),  than  to  bring  to 
light  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  ancient  authors,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  chieftains  and  nobles  that  existed  in  former 
times,  in  order  that  each  successive  generation  might  know  how 
their  ancestors  spent  their  time  and  their  lives,  how  long  they 
lived  in  succession  in  the  lordship  of  their  countries,  in  dignity 
or  in  honour,  and  what  sort  of  death  they  met. 

*'I,  Michael  O'Clerigh,  a  poor  friar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  (after  having  been  for  ten  years  transcribing  every  old 
material  which  I  found  concerning  the  saints  of  Irel^id,  observ- 
ing obedience  to  each  provincial  that  was  in  Ireland  succes- 
sively), have  come  before  you,  O  noble  Fearghal  O'Gara.  I  have 
calculated  on  your  honour  that  it  seemed  to  you  a  cause  of  pity 
and  regret,  gnef  and  sorrow  (for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Ireland),  how  much  the  race  of  Graedhil  the  son  of  Niul 
have  passed  under  a  cloud  and  darkness,  without  a  knowledge 
or  record  of  the  death  or  obit  of  saint  or  virgin,  archbishop, 
bishop,  abbot,  or  other  noble  dignitary  of  the  Church,  of  king 
or  of  prince,  of  lord  or  of  chieftain,  [or]  of  the  synchronism  or 
connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  I  explained  to  you  that 
I  thought  I  could  get  the  assistance  of  the  chroniclers  for  whom 
I  had  most  esteem,  in  writing  a  book  of  Annab  in  which  these 
matters  might  be  put  on  record ;  and  that,  should  the  writing 
of  them  be  neglected  at  present,  they  would  not  again  be  found 
to  be  put  on  record  or  commemorated,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  were  collected  by  me  all  the  best  and  most  co- 
pious books  of  annals  that  I  could  find  throughout  all  Ireland 
(though  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  collect  them  to  one  place),  to 
write  this  book  in  your  name,  and  to  your  honour,  lor  it  was 
you  that  gave  the  reward  of  their  labour  to  the  chroniclers,  by 
whom  it  was; written;  and  it  was  the  friars  of  the  convent  of 
Donegal  that  supplied  them  with  food  and  attendance,  in  like 
manner.    For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in 
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giving  light  to  all  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should  be  lect.  vn. 
given,  and  there  shomd  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy  or  ^^  ^^^ 
envy,  at  [any]  good  that  you  do;  for  you  are  of  the  race  of  anmalsop 
Eiber  Mac  Mileadh  [Heber  the  son  of  Milesius],  from  whomJEiSilfc 
descended  thirty  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  sixty-one  saints; 
and  to  Teadgh  mac  Cein  mic  Oilella  Oluim,  from  whom  eigh- 
teen of  these  saints  are  sprung,  you  can  be  traced,  generation 
by  generation.    The  descendants  of  this  Tadhg  [TeigeTbranched 
out,  and  inhabited  various  parts  throughout  Ireland,  namely : 
the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileng  in  Luighni  Connacht^  from  whom 
ye,  the  Muintir-Gadhra^  the  two   Ui  Eaghra  in  Connacht,    . 
and  Oh'Eaghra  of  the  Ruta,  O'CarroU  of  Ely,  OMeachair  in 
DirCairinj  and  O'Conor  of  CtanachtorGlinne-Greimhin. 

"  As  a  proof  of  your  coming  from  this  noble  blood  we  have 
mentioned,  here  is  your  pedigree : 

[Here  tollows  the  pedigree  of  O'Gara], 

"  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  January,  A.D. 
1632,  this  book  was  commenced  in  the  convent  of  Dun-na-ngall, 
and  it  was  finished  in  the  same  convent  on  the  tenth  day  of 
August,  1636,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  king  Charles 
over  England,  France,  Alba,  and  over  jEtV^. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Brother  Michael  O'Clery". 

What  a  simple  imostentatious  address  and  dedication  to  so 
important  a  work ! 

O'Clery  having  thus  collected  his  materials,  and  having  found 
a  patron  willing  both  to  identify  himseFwith  the  imdertaking, 
and  to  defray  its  expenses,  he  betook  himself  to  the  quiet  solitude 
of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  then  presided  over  by  his  bro- 
ther. Father  Bemardine  O'Clery,  where  he  arran^d  his  collec- 
tion of  ancient  books,  and  gathered  about  him  sucn  assistants  as 
he  had  knovni  by  experience  to  be  well  quaUfied  to  carry  out 
his  intentions  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  his  vast  materials. 

The  result  of  his  exertions,  and  the  nature  of  the  great  work 
thus  to  be  produced,  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  most  charac- 
teristic as  well  as  complete  form  if  I  here  quote  the  Testimonium 
signed  by  the  fathers  of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  and  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  the  work  presented  to  Fergd  0*Gara.  The 
following,  then,  is  a  literal  translation  of  it  [Appendix,  No. 
LXVIIL] 

[Testimonium]. 

"  The  fathers  of  the  Franciscan  Order  who  shall  put  their 
hands  on  this,  do  bear  witness  that  it  was  Fearghal  &Gadhra 
that  prevailed  on  Brother  Michael  O'Clerigh  to  bring  together 

10  b 
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LECT.  VII.  the  chroniclers  and  learned  men,  by  whom  were  transcribed  the 
Qf  ^^^  books  of  history  and  Annals  of  Ireland  (as  much  of  them  as  it 
Annals  of  was  possiblc  to  find  to  be  transcribed),  and  that  it  was  the  same 
mI^msT     Fearghal  OGara  that  gave  them  a  reward  for  their  writing. 

"  The  book  b  dividSi  into  two  parts.  The  place  at  which 
it  was  transcribed  firom  beginning  to  end,  was  the  convent  of  the 
&iars  o{  Dun-na-ngall,  they  supplying  food  and  attendance. 

"  The  first  book  was  begun  and  transcribed  in  the  same  con- 
vent this  year,  1632,  when  Father  Bernardino  O'Cleiy  was  a 
guardian. 

**  The  chroniclers  and  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  ex- 
tracting and  transcribing  this  book  from  various  books  were, 
Brother  Michael  (yClerigh ;  Maurice,  the  son  of  Toma  OMcuel- 
choiiairej  for  one  month ;  Ferfeasa,  the  son  o(Lochlainn  OMael- 
chonaire,  both  of  the  Coimty  of  Roscommon ;  CucoigcrichS  (Cu- 
cogry^  O'Clerighj  of  the  County  of  Donegall ;  CticoigcrichS  (Cu- 
cogry)  O'Duibhghennainj  of  the  County  of  Leitrim;  and 
Conairi  OClerigh^  of  the  County  of  Donegall. 

"  These  are  the  old  books  they  had :  the  book  of  Cluain  mac 
No%8  [a  church],  blessed  by  Saint  Ciaran,  son  of  the  carpenter; 
the  book  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  in  Loch  Ribh;  the  book  of 
Seanadh  Mic  Maghnusay  in  Loch  Erne ;  the  book  of  Clann  Ua 
Maelchonaire  ;  the  book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  Eilronan;  the 
historical  book  of  Lecan  Mic  Firbisighj  which  was  procured  for 
them  after  the  transcription  of  the  greater  part  of  the  [work], 
and  from  which  they  transcribed  all  the  important  matter  they 
found  which  they  deemed  necessary,  and  wnich  was  not  in  the 
first  books  they  had ;  for  neither  the  book  of  Cluain  nor  the  book 
of  the  Island  were  [carried]  beyond  the  year  of  the  age  of  our 
Lord  1227. 

■ "  The  second,  which  begins  with  the  year  1208,  was  com- 
menced this  year  of  the  age  of  Christ  1635,  in  which  Father 
Christopher  UlUach  [O'Donlevy]  was  guardian. 

**  These  are  the  books  from  which  was  transcribed  the  greatest 
part  of  this  work ; — ^the  same  book  of  the  O'Mulconrys,  as  far  as 
the  year  1505,  and  this  was  the  last  year  which  it  contained ; 
the  book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  fix)m 
[the  year]  900  to  1563 ;  the  book  of  Seanadh  Mic  Maghnum^ 
whicn  extended  to  1532 ;  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Cucogry, 
the  son  of  Dermot,  son  of  Tadhg  Cam  OClerigh^  firom  the  year 
1281  to  1537;  the  book  of  Mac  Bmmdeadha  (MaoUin  6g)^ 
from  the  year  1588  to  1602. 

"  We  have  seen  all  these  books  with  the  learned  men  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  before,  and  other  historical  books  besides  them. 
In  proof  of  everything  which  has  been  written  above,  the  fol- 
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lowing  persons  put  their  hands  to  this  in  the  convent  of  Donegal,  lect.vh. 
the  tenth  day  of  August,  the  age  of  Christ  being  one  thousand  ^^^^^ 
eix  hundred  and  thirty-six.  axvala  of 

«'  Bbotheb  Bernardine  O'Cleby,  IL^^uT 

'^  Gruardian  of  Donegal. 

'^  Bbotheb  Maurice  Ulltach. 

'*  Bbotheb  Maubice  Ulltach. 

"  Bbotheb  Bonaventura  O'Donnell, 
"  Jubilate  Lector". 
Tou  will  have  noticed  that  the  last  si^ature  to  this  testi- 
monium is  tliat  of  Brother  Bonaventura  O'Donnell.  Up  to  the 
year  1843,  this  signature  was  read  as  "  O'Donnell"  only,  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  learned  and  acute  Charles  O'Conor  of 
Belana^,  should  not  only  have  so  read  it,  but  also  written 
that  this  was  the  counter-signature  of  the  O'Donnell,  Prince  of 
Donegall.  The  Rev.  Charles  O^Conor  followed  his  grand- 
father in  reading  it  the  same  way  in  1825. 

It  was  Dr.  Petrie  that  first  identified  (and  purchased,  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Austin  Cooper),  the  original  volume 
of  the  second  part  of  these  Annals,  which  contains  this  testi- 
monium, and  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acar 
demy.  He  immediately  afterwards  wrote  a  paper,  which  was 
read  before  the  Academy  on  the  16th  of  March,  1831,  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  the  History  and  Authenticity  of  the  Autograph 
original  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  now  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy". 

This  profound  and  accomplished  antiquary  followed  the 
O'Conors  unsuspectingly,  in  reading  these  signatures,  and  his 
and  their  reading  was  received  and  adopted  by  all  the  Irish 
scholars  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  for  some  seventeen  years 
after.  However,  in  the  year  1843,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
did  me  the  honour  to  employ  me  to  draw  up  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  their  fine  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  For  some 
considerable  time  before  this  I  had  entertained  a  suspicion  that 
O Donnelly  Prince  of  Donegall,  was  a  false  reading  of  the  sig- 
nature, for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  there  was  no  "  O'Don- 
nell",  Prince  of  Donegall,  in  existence  at  the  time,  namely,  in 
the  year  1636,  nor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  before  that  pe- 
riod, those  titles  having  become  extinct  when  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell,  and  after  him,  Ws  brother  Rory,  had  received  and  adopted 
the  English  title  of  ftarl  of  Tirconnell  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century.  The  first  of  these  brothers  having  died  in  Spain  in 
1602,  and  the  second  having  fled  from  Ireland  in  1607,  and 
died  in  Rome  in  1608,  and  no  chief  having  been  lawfully 
elected  in  his  place,  consequently  there  was  no  man  living  in 
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uECT.vii.  1 636  who  could  with  propriety  sign  the  name  "  O'Donnell"  to 
^^^^  this  testimonium.  And,  even  if  there  had  been,  it  would  be  an 
ANNALaoF  act  totally  unbecoming  his  name  and  house  to  extend  the  dig- 
mabtbjw.  nity  of  his  name  only  to  a  great  national  literary  work,  which  had 
been  compiled  within  his  own  ancient  principality,  yet  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  different  race  and  province. 

Satisfied  with  this  argument,  and  seeing  that  there  was  room 
for  a  Christian  name  before  the  surname,  when  I  came  to  de- 
scribe this  volume  in  my  catalogue  I  applied  to  the  Council  of 
the  Academy,  through  the  then  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd 
(now  President  of  the  Academy),  for  libertjr  to  apply  a  proper 
preparation  to  the  part  of  the  veUum  which  appeared  blank 
before  the  name  O'Donnell,  and  between  it  and  the  margin  of 
the  page.  The  acadcmj  complied  with  my  request.  I  took  the 
necessary  means  of  reviving  the  ink,  and  in  a  little  time  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  plain  and  clear  reappearance  of  what  had  not 
been  before  dreamt  of.  There,  surely  enough,  were  the  name 
and  the  title  of  "  Bonaventura  O'Donnell ',  with  the  words 
added,  "  Jubilate  Lector". 

Mr.  Owen  Connellan  was  ignorant  of  this  reading  when  his 
translation  of  this  volume  of  me  Annals  was  published  in  the 
year  1846.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  the  able  editor  of^the  more  elabo- 
rate, learned,  and  perfect  edition  of  this  volume,  in  the  introduc- 
tion published  by  liim  to  that  work  in  1848,  acknowledged 
with  satisfaction  the  discovery  I  had  made,  justly  important  as 
it  seemed  to  him  at  the  time.  In  the  recast  of  Ins  introduction 
to  the  firet  division  of  the  work,  as  corrected  for  publication  in 
1851,  he  has,  however,  only  retained  the  reading,  omitting  to 
refer  to  what  I  had  done,  and  thus  leaving  it  uncertain  at  what 
time,  under  what  circumstances,  and  by  whom,  the  true  read- 
ing was  discovered,  and  these  circumstances  I  have  thought 
it  but  fair  to  myself  here  again  to  place  on  record. 

In  making  use  of  the  rich  materials  thus  collected,  O'Clery , 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  education  and  position,  took 
special  care  to  collect  from  every  available  source,  and  to  put 
on  imperishable  record,  among  the  great  monuments  of  the 
nation,  not  only  the  succession  and  obits  of  all  the  monarchs, 

f)rovincial  kings,  chiefs,  and  heads  or  distinguished  members  of 
amilies,  but  also,  as  far  as  he  could  find  them,  the  succession 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  superiors,  superioresses,  and 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  religious  of  the  countless 
churches,  abbeys,  and  convents  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  founding 
of  its  civil  and  of  its  religious  systems,  down  to  the  year  1611. 
The  work  of  selection  and  compilation  having  been  finished, 
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as  we  have  seen,  in  the  year  1 636,  Father  O'Clery,  to  stamp  lect.  vu. 
on  it  a  character  of  truthiubiess  and  importance,  carried  it  for  ^^^^^ 
inspection  to  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Irish  scholars  then  akkai^of 
living,  whose  written  approbation  and  signature  he  obtained  Justwi^ 
for  it;  these  were  Flann  Mac  Aedhagan  of  Bally  Mac  Aedh- 
again  J  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  Conor  Mac  Bruaideadha 
(or  Brody)  of  CillrChaidhe  and  Leitir  Maelain  in  the  County  of 
Clare.     And,  along  with  these,  he  procured  for  his  work  the 
approbations  and  signatures  of  Malachy  O'Kelly,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam ;    Baothghalach  or  Boetius  Mac  Aegan,   Bishop  of 
Elfinn ;  Thomas  Fleming,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of 
Ireland;  and  Fr.  Roche,  Bishop  of  Kildare;  and  thus  forti- 
fied with  the  only  approbation  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  give  general  currency  and  a  permanent  character  to  his 
work,  he  committed  it  (in  manuscript  only)  to  the  care  of  time 
and  to  the  affection  and  veneration  of  his  coimtrymen. 

Upon  the  chronolog;^  of  the  Annals  Dr.  O'Conor  has  made 
the  following  remarks  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  MSS. 
(among  which  is  one  of  the  original  copies  of  this  work). 

"  This  volume  begins,  like  most  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  the  Deluge,  which  it  dates  with  the  Septuagint, 
Anno  Mundi  2242 ;  and  ends  with  the  Anglo  Norman  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  A.p.  1171.         *         •         *         *         *         • 

*'  Notwithstanding  these  approbations,  there  axe  some  glaring 
faults  in  these  annaJs,  which  no  partiality  can  disguise.  The 
first,  and  greatest  of  all  faults,  relates  to  their  system  of  chrono- 
logy. We  (juarrel  not  with  their  preferring  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text:  great  men  nave 
adopted  the  same  system ;  making  the  first  year  of  our  era  agree 
with  the  year  of  the  world  5199.  But  in  applving  it  to  chrono- 
logy, they  commit  two  faults.  Dating  by  the  Christian  era, 
they  generally  place  the  events  four  years,  and  sometimes  five, 
before  the  proper  year  of  that  era,  down  to  the  year  800,  when 
thev  approach  nearer  to  the  true  time;  this  is  their  greatest 
fault;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  eclipses  and  corresponding 
events  occasionally  mentioned  by  themselves.  From  the  year 
800  to  1000,  they  differ  sometimes  by  three  years,  sometimes  by 
two.  From  the  year  1000,  their  clironology  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate. Their  second  fault  is  more  excusable,  because  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  annalists  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  advance  the 
antiquities  of  their  country  several  centuries  higher  than  their 
own  successions  of  kings  and  generations  by  eldest  sons  will 
permit. 

"  Following  the  technical  chronology  of  Coeman,  they  ought 
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LECT.  ru.  to  have  stated,  in  notes,  the  chronology  of  Flann,  who  preceded 
Of  the  Coeman,  and  given  the  Christian  era  accurately,  as  it  agrees 
aknau  op  with  the  years  of  the  Julian  period,  and  of  the  Kotnan  Consuls 
luanuuL  and  Emperors,  whom  they  synchronise.  This  is  Bede's  method, 
and  has  been  that  of  all  tne  best  chronologers,  who,  by  adhering 
to  it,  have  successfully  determined  the  chronology  o£  Europe. 

" '  We  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  Ireland  a  series  of  Kings 
older  than  any  in  Europe',  says  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

'^  The  oldest  Greek  writers  mention  Albion  and  leme  as  in- 
habited; and  Pliny  says,  no  doubt  from  the  Phoenician  annals, 
which  are  quoted  by  Festus,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  with 
those  islands  in  the  days  of  Midacritus,  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  to  begin  the  pagan  history  of  Ireland 
nearly  5000  years  before  that  era,  is  absurd;  and  to  make  the 
events  of  the  Christian  period  differ,  by  four  years,  fix)m  the  re- 

fular  course  of  that  reckoning,  is  not  excusable.  This  difference, 
owever,  is  easily  adjusted,  because  it  is  uniform  down  to  the 
year  900,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  which  are  corrected 
and  restored  to  their  true  places  in  the  notes. 

"  The  grand  object  of  the  Four  Masters  is  to  give  chronological 
dates,  and,  with  die  exceptions  above,  nothing  can  be  more  ac- 
curate. The  years  of  foundations  and  destructions  of  churches 
and  castles,  the  obituaries  of  remarkable  persons,  the  inaugura- 
tions of  kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of  clans,  the  ages 
of  bards,  abbots,  bishops,  etc.,  are  given  with  a  meagre  fidebty, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for  but  some  details  of  man- 
ners, which  are  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
British  Islands''  [p.  133]. 

With  all  that  Doctor  O'Conor  has  so  judiciously  said  here,  I 
fully  a^ee.  A  book,  consisting  of  1100  quarto  pages,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  of  the  world  2242,  and  ending  wim  the  year 
of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  1616,  thus  covering  the  immense  space 
of  4500  years  of  a  nation's  history,  must  be  dry  and  meagre  of  de- 
tails in  some,  if  not  in  all,  parts  of  it.  And  although  the  learned 
compilers  had  at  their  disposal,  or  within  their  reach,  an  immense 
mass  of  historic  details,  still  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  wrote  were  so  unfavourable,  that  they  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion,  and  one  consistent  with  the  economy  of 
time  and  of  their  resources,  when  they  left  the  details  of  our  very 
early  history  in  the  safe  keeping  of  such  ancient  original  records 
as  from  remote  ages  preserved  them,  and  collected  as  much  as 
they  could  make  room  for  of  the  events  of  more  modem  times, 
and  particularly  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  they  lived  them- 
selves. This  was  natural ;  and  it  must  have  appeared  to  them 
that  the  national  history,  as  written  of  old,  and  then  still  amply 
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preserved,  was  in  less  danger  of  being  quite  lost  or  questioned  LECT.yn. 
than  that  more  modem  history  which  approached  more  nearly  ^,,^ 

,     .  Ml         1         •  *^  1  .       •  1     /»  •'p  Of  the 

to  their  own  era,  till  at  last  it  became  conversant  with  tacts  oi  ankals  of 
which  they  were  themselves  witnesses,  and  many  of  the  actors  mI^Sm^ 
in  which  were  personally  known  to  them ;  and  so  they  thickened 
the  records  as  much,  I  believe,  as  they  possibly  could,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  and  particularly  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuiies. 

This  last  part  of  the  Annals  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a 
historjr;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  first,  perhaps  for  the  reason  I 
have  just  stated,  was  not  intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
skeleton,  to  be  at  some  fiiture  time  clotied  with  flesh  and  blood 
from  the  large  stock  of  materials  which  might  still  remain,  and 
which  in  fact  has  remained  to  the  successors  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters ;  and  the  exact  value  of  these  materials  in  reference  to  a 
complete  history  will  be  seen  when,  in  a  future  lecture,  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  historical  tales  and  other  detailed  compositions 
containing  the  minute  occurrences  of  life,  and  the  lesser  and 
more  unimportant  but  still  most  interesting  facts  of  history  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  country. 

You  have  already  heard,  m  the  quotations  fi:om  Dr.  O'Conor, 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  but  sceptical  Pinkerton  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  our  monarchy  and  the  general  authenticity  of  our 
history ;  let  me  now  read  for  you  the  opinion  of  another  Scotch- 
man, in  no  way  inferior  to  mm  in  general  literary  knowledge, 
Srofound  research,  and  accurate  discrimination.  I  mean  Sir 
ames  Mackintosh,  who,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  these  Annals  from  iJr.  O'Conor's  very  inaccurate 
Latin  translation  of  the  early  part  of  them  down  to  1170,  ac- 
cords his  favourable  opinion  of  them  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  Irish  language, 
from  the  second  century  to  the  landing  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
have  been  recently  published  with  the  fullest  evidence  of  their 

genuineness.  The  Irish  nation,  though  they  are  robbed  of 
leir  legends  by  this  authentic  publication,  are  yet  by  it  enabled 
to  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  history  several  centuries 
more  ancient  than  any  other  European  nation  possesses  in  its 
present  spoken  language.  They  have  exchanged  their  legen- 
dary antiquity  for  historical  fame.  Indeed  no  other  nation 
possesses  any  monimient  of  literature  in  its  present  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  goes  back  within  several  centuries  of  tnese  chro- 
nicles".— History  of  England^  vol.  i.,  chap.  2. 

Moore,  who  was  less  profound  as  an  historian,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  sceptical,  remarks  on  this  passage:  "With  the 
exception  of  the  mistake  into  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
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LECT.  vn.  here,  rather  unaccountably,  been  led,  in  supposing  that,  among 
Of  the         ^^^  written  Irish  chronicles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there 
akxals  or    are  any  so  early  as  the  second  century,  the  tribute  paid  by  him 
jL^iH^     to  the  authenticity  and  historical  importance  of  these  docu- 
ments  appears  to  me  in  the   highest  degree  deserved,    and 
comes  with  more  authority  from  a  writer,  whose  command  over 
the  wide  domain  of  history  enabled  him  fully  to  appreciate  any 
genuine  addition  to  it". — Sistory  of  Ireland^  vol.  i.,  p.  168. 

The  poet,  however,  lived  to  doubt  his  own  competence  to 
offer  such  a  criticism  on  the  chronicles  of  his  native  country. 
The  first  volimie  of  his  history  was  published  in  the  year  1835, 
and  in  the  year  1839,  during  one  of  nis  last  visits  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  he,  in  company  with  his  old  and  attached  friend,  Dr. 
Petrie,  favoured  me  with  quite  an  unexpected  visit  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  then  in  Grafton  Street.  I  was  at  that  penod 
employed  on  the  ordnance  survey  of  Ireland ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  nis  visit,  happened  to  have  before  me,  on  my  desk,  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain,  the  Leabliar  BreaCy  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  and  many  other  ancient  books,  for  his- 
torical research  and  reference.  I  had  never  before  seen  Moore, 
and  after  a  brief  introduction  and  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
my  occupation  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable  array 
of  so  many  dark  and  time-worn  volumes  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded, he  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  but  after  a  while 
plucked  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  ask 
what  it  was.  Dr.  Petrie  and  myself  then  entered  into  a  short 
explanation  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  books  then  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  of  ancient  Gaedhlic  documents  in  general.  Moore 
listened  with  great  attention,  alternately  scanning  the  books  and 
myself;  and  men  asked  me;  in  a  serious  tone,  if  I  understood 
them,  and  how  I  had  learned  to  do  so.  Having  satisfied  him 
upon  these  points,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Petrie,  and  said :  "  Petrie, 
these  huge  tomes  could  not  have  been  written  by  fools  or  for 
any  foolish  purpose.  I  never  knew  anything  about  them  before, 
and  I  had  no  right  to  have  undertaken  the  History  of  Ireland'\ 
Three  volumes  of  his  history  had  been  before  this  time  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  the  new  light  which 
appeared  to  have  broken  in  upon  him  on  this  occasion,  that 
deterred  him  from  putting  his  fourth  and  last  volume  to  press 
until  after  several  years ;  it  is  believed  he  was  only  compelled 
to  do  so  at  last  by  his  publishers  in  1846. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  what  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  other  great  writers  speak  of  so  lightly,  as  the  *'  le- 
gendary" history  of  Ireland,  is  capable  of  authentic  elucidation 
to  an  extent  so  far  beyond  what  they  believed  or  supposed  them 
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to  be,  as  would  both  please   and  satisfy  that  distinguished  lect.  vn. 
writer   and  philosopher  himself,  as  well  as  all  other  candid  ^^^^^^ 
investigators.  amkalsof 

^  THK  Four 

Mastbs«. 

Of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  no  perfect  copy  of 
the  autograph  is  now  known  to  exist,  though  the  parts  of  tnem, 
80  strangely  scattered  in  different  localities  throughout  Europe, 
would  make  one  perfect  copy,  and  another  nearly  perfect. 

To  begin  at  home,  the  Rojral  Irish  Academy  holds,  among  its 
other  treasures  of  ancient  Irish  literature,  a  perfect  original— -I 
might  say,  the  original — autograph  copy  of  the  Second  Part  of 
these  Annals,  fix)m  the  year  1170,  imperfect,  to  the  year  1(516. 

The  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  also  contains  a  part 
of  an  autograph  copy,  beginning  with  the  year  1335,  and  end- 
ing with  the  year  1603. 

Of  the  part  preceding  the  year  1171,  there  are  also  two  diffe- 
rent copies  in  existence,  but  unfortunately  beyond  the  reach 
of  collation  or  useful  examination.  Of  these,  one — which,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  for  some  years  previously,  belonged  to  the 
ereat  library  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe — has  passed 
by  sale  into  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashbumham,  where,  with  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  that  accompanied  it,  it  is  very  safely 
preserved  from  exarinnation,  lest  an  actual  acquaintance  with 
their  contents  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  noble-minded 
owner,  decrease  their  value  as  mere  matters  of  curiosity  at  some 
future  transfer  or  sale. 

How  unfortunate  and  fatal  that  this  volume,  as  well  as  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  which  accompany  it,  and  the  most  part 
of  which  were  but  lent  to  the  Stowe  library,  should  have  passed 
from  the  inaccessible  shelves  of  that  once  princely  establishment 
into  another  asylum  equally  secure  and  unapproachable  to  any 
scholar  of  the  "  mere  Irish'  I 

At  the  time  of  the  advertised  sale  of  the  Stowe  Ubrary,  in 
1849,  the  British  Museum  made  every  effort  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers, with  the  consent  and  support  of  the  Treasury,  through 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  the  trustees  delayed  so  long  in  determining 
on  what  should  be  done,  that  the  sale  took  place  privately,  and 
the  whole  collection  was  carried  off  and  incarcerated  in  a  man- 
sion some  seventy  miles  from  London. 

The  late  Sir  Kobert  Inglis  and  Lord  Brougham  were,  I  be- 
lieve, most  anxious  to  have  this  great  collection  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Macaulay,  the  Essayist, 
having  been  among  the  Museum  Trustees  who  examined  it,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  whole  worth  purchasing  for 
the  Museum,  but  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Melville,  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  on  the  American  war ! 
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LECT.  VII.  The  second  original  copy  of  this  first  part  is,  but  owing  only  to 
^^^  its  distance  from  us,  as  inaccessible  as  the  one  in  Ashbumham 
ahkals  of  House.  It  is  in  the  Irish  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome.  The 
I2^*Sr  discovery  of  this  volume  there,  and  of  the  important  collection 
of  manuscripts,  Graedhlic  and  Latin,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  was 
made  by  the  late  learned  and  lamented  Dean  Lyons,  of  Bel- 
muUet,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843. 
This  learned  priest,  having  occasion  to  spend  some  considerable 
part  of  those  years  in  Rome,  was  requested  at  his  departure,  by 
some  fiiends  of  Irish  literature  in  Dublin,  to  examine,  should  time 
permit  him,  the  great  literary  repositories  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  to  bring,  or  send  home,  tracings  of  any  ancient  Graedhlic  ma- 
nuscripts which  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon. 
He  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  Jime,  1842,  wrote  home  a  letter 
to  the  Rev  Dr.  Todd  and  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  apprising  them 
that  he  had  discovered,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  several  an- 
cient Gaedhlic  and  Latin  manuscripts,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  in  me  ensumg 
year  of  1843,  he  addressed  another  letter  to  the  same  parties  on 
the  same  subject.  These  letters  contained  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  Graedhlic  MSS.,  together  with 
tracings  from  their  contents,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  identify 
the  cmef  part  of  them. 

Among  these  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore^s,  there  was  found  an  auto- 
graph of  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  com- 
ing down  to  the  year  1169,  with  the  "Approbations"  and  all  the 
prefatory  matter.  This  is  the  only  autograph  ofthe  first  part  now 
known,  save  that  formerly  at  Stowe ;  and  both  being  inaccessible 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  whole  work  a  few  years  ago, 
the  learned  and  able  editor.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  was  obliged  to  use 
Dr.  O'Conor  s  inaccurate  version,  only  correcting  it  by  modem 
copies  here,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  introduction. 

The  novel  and  important  discovery  of  this  collection  excited 
so  great  a  degree  of  interest  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  that  a  sub- 
scription for  their  purchase,  should  it  be  found  practicable,  was 
freely  and  warmly  talked  of. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Todd  opened 
a  correspondence  with  him  as  to  his  views  of  the  possibility  of 
the  authorities  in  Rome  consenting  to  the  sale  of  these  MSS. 
Dr.  Lyons's  answer  was  encouraging,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  proper  parties,  he  re- 
quested that  1  should  draw  up  a  short  paper  upon  their  contents, 
the  importance  of  having  them  here  at  home,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  whole  according  to  the  rate  at  which  Gaedhlic  ma- 
nuscripts were  estimated  and  sold  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 
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This  paper,  or  letter,  was  transmitted  to  Rome  at  the  time  by  lect.  vii. 
Dr.  Lyons;  but  his  own  lamented  death  occurring  shortly  after,  ^^^^^ 
the  correspondence  through  that  channel  was  interrupted,  and  a^jnalbof 
the  famine  having  set  in  about  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  the  SliTCK^* 
country  was  checked,  objects  of  more  immediate  importance 

J>re88ea  themselves  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  subject  was 
brgotten  for  a  time.  There  are,  however,  in  Dublin  a  few  spi- 
rited men,  who,  within  the  last  two  years,  have  offered  a  hand-  . 
some  sum  of  money  from  their  private  purses  for  those  manu- 
scripts for  public  purposes ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been  able 
to  convey  their  proposal  through  an  eligible  channel,  and  so  no 
satisfactory  result  has  followed  their  laudable  endeavours. 

I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  adding  here,  that  the  short  ca- 
talogue of  the  St.  Isidore  manuscripts  which  I  drew  up  for  Dean 
Lyons,  and  which  he  transmitted  to  Rome,  was  subsequently 
published  without  acknowledgment,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Donovan, 
m  the  third  volume  of  his  "Ancient  and  Modern  Rome". 

To  resume.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Michael  O'Clery's 
address  to  Fergal  O'Gara  he  pays  him,  along  with  many  others, 
the  following  compliment: — 

"  For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in  giving 
light  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should 
be  given,  and  there  should  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy, 
or  envy  at  any  good  that  you  do,  for  you  are  of  the  race  of 
Eber  mac  MileadK*^  etc.,  etc. 

On  this  passage  the  editor.  Dr.  Donovan,  comments  some- 
what unnecessanly,  I  think,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  If  O'Donnell  were  in  the  coimtry  at  the  time,  he  ought  to 
have  felt  great  envy  and  jealousy  that  the  Four  Masters  should 
have  committed  this  work,  which  treats  of  the  O'Donnells  more 
than  of  any  other  family,  to  the  world  under  the  name  and 
patronage  of  any  of  the  rival  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  much  less 
to  so  petty  a  chieftain  of  that  race  as  O'Grara.  This  will  appear 
obvious  from  the  Contention  of  the  Bards". 

Nothing,  however,  appears  more  obvious  from  the  Conten- 
tion of  the  Bards,  than  (as  I  have  already  shown  and  as  is 
proved  by  Annluan  Mac  -^gan's  acknowledgment)  that  the 
northern  Bards  were  worsted  m  the  contest ;  and  nothing  has 
been  put  forward  to  show  O'Donneirs  superior  claims  to  the 
patronage  of  a  historical  work,  but  that  his  own  family  figures 
more  conspicuously  in  it  than  any  other  of  the  nation.  This 
argument,  however,  on  inquiry,  will  scarcely  be  foimd  to  hold 
good,  and  before  I  pass  on  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
answer  it  at  once  by  referring  to  some  few  statistics  of  family 
names  occurring  in  these  Annals. 
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LECT.  VII.  The  name  of  ODonnell  of  Donegall,  I  find,  appears  with 
^^^^  Christian  names  210  times,  and  imder  the  general  name  of 
AssAiB  oT  O'Donnell  only  78  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  288  times. 
lusTsi^  Now  the  O'Briens  (the  rival  race  of  Ouioll  Oluim),  appear 
with  Christian  names  233  times,  and  under  the  general  name 
of  O^Briens  21  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  254  times  in 
every  way ;  so  that,  even  as  the  annals  stand,  there  is  no  great 
.  difference  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  O'CTerys 
had  swelled  their  Annals  with  entries  from  Mac  Grath's  Wars 
of  Thomond,  from  the  year  1272  to  the  year  1320,  as  they 
have  filled  them,  from  the  local  history,  with  the  achievements 
of  the  O'Donnells  from  the  year  1472  to  the  year  1600,  the 
names  of  the  O'Briens  would  be  found  far  to  outnumber  those 
of  the  O'Donnells.  Besides  this,  the  O'Donnells  had  no  pre- 
tension to  extreme  jealousy  with  the  race  of  Oilioll  Oluimy  as  the 
former  onljr  became  known  as  chiefs  of  Tirconnell,  on  the  de- 
cay or  extmctlon  of  the  more  direct  lines  of  Conall  Gulban  in 
they  year  1200,  whereas  the  Mac  Carthys  represented  the  line 
of  jEoghan  Mor,  the  eldest  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  from  the  year 
1043 ;  and  the  O'Briens  represented  Cormac  Cas,  the  second 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  from  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  the  year 
1014.  But  what  is  somewhat  singular,  in  reference  to  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  remark,  and  as  shown  by  these  statistics,  is,  that 
the  O'Gara  represents  Cian,  another  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  in 
their  ancient  principality  of  Luighni  or  Leyney,  in  Sligo,  from 
a  period  so  far  back  as  the  year  932 ;  that  is,  the  name  of  the 
O'Gara  is  older  even  than  that  of  Mac  Carthy  by  more  than 
100  years ;  than  that  of  O'Brien  by  about  80  years ;  and  than 
that  of  O'Donnell  by  about  300  years. 

As  a  small  tribute  of  respect,  then,  fairly,  I  think,  due  to  the 
O'Gara  family  as  the  patrons  of  the  splendid  work  of  the 
O'Clerys,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  insert  here  from  these 
Annals  the  succession  of  their  chiefs,  from  the  year  932  to  the 
year  1495,  after  which  (and  it  is  rather  singular),  they  dis- 
appear from  the  work.     [See  Appendix,  No.  LXIX.] 

I  have  devoted  the  entire  of  the  present  lecture  to  a  very 
summary  accoimt  of  the  greatest  body  of  Annals  in  existence 
relating  to  Irish  History.  The  inmiense  extent  of  the  work 
would  indeed  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  include  in  one 
lecture,  or  even  in  two  or  three  lectures,  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  vast  mass  and  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
history  contained  in  it.  I  have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to 
some  explanation  of  the  nature  and  plan  of  the  labours  of  the 
Four  Masters,  that  you  may  understand  at  least  what  it  was 
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they  undertook  to  do,  and  that  you  may  know  why  it  is  that  lect.vh. 
this  magnificent  compilation  has  ever  since  been  regarded  by      ^^ 
true  scholars,  and  doubtless  will  ever  be  looked  up  to,  as  of  the  annau  o» 
most  certain  and  unimpeachable  authority,  and  as  affording  a  I£^Sm^ 
safe  and  solid  foundation  for  the  labours  of  future  historians.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are 
no  longer  like  the  other  Annals,  of  which  I  have  riven  you 
some  account,  preserved  only  in  the  almost  inaccessible  recesses 
of  a  few  libraries  of  MSS.     It  is  fortunate  that  you  can  now 
consult  for  yourselves  (in  the  pages  of  a  beautifully  printed 
edition),  those  invaluable  records,  whose  importance  it  has  been 
my  object  in  this  lectiure  shortly  to  explain  to  you,  and  which, 
if  you  would  acquire  an  accurate   acquaintance  with  your 
country's  history,  you  must  diligently  study  again  and  again. 

Portions  of  these  Annals  had  been  published  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  volumes  to  which  I  aUude. 

The  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  librarian  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  printed,  in  1826,  an  edition  of  what  is  called  the  i 
First  Part  of  those  Annals  (that  part,  namely,  which  ends  at 
the  year  1171,  or  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Invasion).  It 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Rerum  Sibemi- 
carum  Scriptores,  a  large  quarto  of  840  pages.  It  is  printed 
from  the  autograph  text  in  the  Stowe  library,  and  the  editor 
has  given  the  Irish  text  (but  in  Latin  characters),  as  well  as  a 
translation  and  copious  notes  in  the  Latin  language.  This  edi- 
tion is  certainly  valuable,  but  it  is  very  inaccurate.  I  need  not, 
however,  occupy  your  time  with  any  detailed  account  of  it,  not 
only  because  it  nas  been  since  superseded  by  a  work  of  real  au- 
thority, b>'t  because  I  have  already  discussed  (and  shall  have 
reason  agton  to  observe  at  some  little  length  on)  the  literary  ca- 
pability and  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  reverend  editor. 

A  translation  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Annals,  that  is, 
from  A.D.  1171  to  the  end  of  the  work  at  ad.  1616,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1846,  by  the  late  B,  Geraghty,  of  Anglesea 
Street  The  original  Irish  is  not  given  in  this  edition,  but 
the  translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Owen  Connellan  from  a  copy 
transcribed  some  years  before  by  him  from  the  autograph  in  tne 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This  volume,  though  con- 
taining only  the  translation,  extencis  to  720  pp.,  large  4to,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Mac  Dermott. 

I  have  mentioned  both  these  publications  only  because  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  noticing  the  fact  that  such  attempts 
had  been  made  to  place  the  substance  of  the  Annals  in  the  hands 
of  the  reading  public  at  large.  But  I  need  not  enter  into  any 
criticism  upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  Connellan  any  more  than  those 
P 
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LTCT.vn.  of  Dr.  O'Conor.  For  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are  now 
Qj^jj^  at  last  accessible  to  all,  in  a  form  the  most  perfect  as  regards 
AKWAL8  0F  typography,  and  the  most  copious  and  correct  as  regards 
iSI^TuuT  translation  and  annotation,  that  the  anxious  student  of  our 
history  can  desire.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  magnificent  work 
to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  referred,  edited  by 
Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  and  published  to  the  world,  in  1851, 
by  Mr.  Greorge  Smith,  of  Grafton  Street.  It  is  to  this  edition 
that  in  future  every  student  must  applj  himself,  if  he  desires  to 
acquire  only  reliable  information ;  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  the  standard  edition  of  that  work,  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  all  fruitful  study  of  the  history  of  Ireland ;  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this,  its  peculiar  character,  that  I  feel  bound 
to  lay  so  strong  an  emphasis  upon  my  recommendation  of  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  Annals  to  your  special,  if  not  exclusive,  attention. 
Dr.  0'Donovan*s  work  is  in  seven  large  quarto  volumes ;  and 
the  immense  extent  of  the  O'Cleiys'  labours  may  be  imagined 
by  those  of  my  hearers  who  have  not  yet  opened  these  splendid 
books,  when  I  inform  them  that  the  seven  volumes  contain  no 
less  than  4,215  pa^es  of  closely  printed  matter.  The  text  is 
given  in  the  Irish  character,  and  is  printed  in  the  beautiful  type 
employed  in  the  printing  office  of  Trinity  College,  and  tne 
forms  of  which  were  carefiiUy  drawn  from  the  earhest  authori- 
ties by  the  accurate  and  elegant  hand  of  my  respected  friend. 
Dr.  Fetrie.  The  translation  is  executed  with  extreme  care. 
The  immense  mass  of  notes  contains  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, embracing  every  variety  of  topic — ^historical,  topographical, 
and  genealogical — ^upon  which  tne  text  requires  elucidation, 
addition,  or  correction ;  and  I  may  add,  that  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  researches  which  have  borne  fruit  in  that  information,  I 
can  myself,  in  almost  every  instance,  bear  personal  testimony. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  regretted  in  respect  of  Dr.  O'Don- 
ovan's  text,  and  that  is  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have 
already  called  your  attention.  In  the  absence  of  both  of  the 
autograph  MSS.  of  the  First  Part  of  the  work  (that  is,  before 
A.D.  1171),  one  of  which  is  kept  safe  from  the  eye  of  every 
Irish  scholar  in  the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Ashbumham,  while  the  other  still  remains  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Isidore's,  in  Rome,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  take  Dr. 
O'Conor's  inaccurate  text,  correcting  it,  as  best  he  could,  by 
collation  with  two  good  copies  whicn  exist  in  Dublin.  The 
second  part  of  the  annals  is  printed  from  the  autograph  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  compared  with  another  autograph 
copy  in  Trinity  College.  The  text  of  this  part  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  firee  from  errors. 
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This  noble  work,  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  and  occu-  lect. 
pied  (notes  as  weU  as  text)  with  so  many  thousands  of  subjects,  ^^  ^^^ 
personal  and  historical,  had  need  of  an  Index  as  copious  as  a»kal8o» 
Itself  to  complete  its  practical  importance  as  a  book  of  reference.  ^^' 
This  great  labour  has  been  included  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  O'Do- 
novans  publication,  and  the  student  will  find  appended  to  it 
two  complete  Indexes,  one  to  all  the  names  of  persons,  the  other 
to  all  the  names  of  places  referred  to  throughout  the  entire. 
So  that,  in  the  form  m  which  the  work  appears,  as  well  as  in 
the  substantial  contents  of  these  splendid  volumes,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 

Upon  the  leammg  and  well  earned  reputation  of  the  editor. 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  it  would  ill  become  me,  for  so  many  years  his 
intimate  fellow  labourer  in  the  long  imtrodden  path  of  Irish 
historical  inquiry,  to  enlaree.  But  I  cannot  pass  from  the 
subject  of  this  lecture  without  recording  the  grateful  sense 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  (when  you  examine  the  magaificent 
volumes  of  which  I  have  been  speaking)  must  feel,  as  I  do,  of 
the  singular  public  spirit  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  at  whose  sole 
risk  and  expense  this  vast  publication  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted. There  is  no  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  any  country, 
of  a  work  so  vast  being  undertaken,  much  less  of  any  com- 
pleted in  a  style  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful,  by  the  enterprise 
of  a  private  publisher.  Mr.  Smith's  edition  of  the  Annals  was 
brought  out  m  a  way  worthy  of  a  great  national  work, — ^nay, 
worthy  of  it,  had  it  been  undertaken  at  the  public  cost  of  a 
great,  rich,  and  powerful  people,  as  alone  such  works  have 
been  undertaken  m  other  countries.  And  the  example  of  so 
much  spirit  in  an  Irish  publisher — ^the  printing  of  such  a  book 
in  a  city  like  Dublin,  so  long  shorn  of  metropolitan  wealth  as 
well  as  honours— cannot  fail  to  redound  abroad  to  the  credit  of 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  our  enterprising  fellow- 
citizen.  As,  then,  the  memory  of  the  Four  Masters  themselves 
will  probably  be  long  connected  with  the  labours  and  name  of 
their  annotator.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  so  also  I  would  not  have  any  of 
you  forget  what  is  due  to  the  publisher  of  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  me  Annals  when  you  open  it,  as  I  hope  every  student  of 
this  national  University  will  often  and  anxiously  do,  to  apply 
yourselves  to  study  the  great  events  of  your  country's  history  in 
the  time-honourea  records  collected  by  the  O'Clerys. 


11 


LECTURE  Vin. 

[DellTered  Jolj  7,  IBSS.] 

Of  the  other  Works  of  the  Four  Masters.    The  **  Saccession  of  the  Emgs**. 
The  **  Book  of  InTasioiis\    O'Clery's  Glossary. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  concluded  the  subject  of  the  various 
regular  Annals  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  these  invaluable 
compilations,  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  it  became  my 
duty,  in  explaining  how  that  noble  work  was  undertaken,  to 
oflFer  you  some  short  account  of  the  O'Clerys,  its  principal 
authors,  and  their  learned  associates.  Before  I  pass,  then,  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  other  sources  from  which  the 
student  will  have  to  draw  the  materials  of  the  yet  unwritten 
History  of  Erinn,  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  that  I  should 
here  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  upon  the  other  histo- 
rical works  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Four  Masters.  These 
works  (alluded  to  in  that  preface  of  Colgan's  which  you  heard 
quoted  at  such  length  in  the  last  lecture)  are  all  to  a  great 
extent  parallel  with  that  which  last  engaged  our  attention. 
Their  plan  is  not  the  same;  and,  though  a  great  number  of 
facts  are  recorded  in  all  the  several  series  of  the  O'Clerys' 
writings,  the  details  are  rarely  repeated;  and  each  of  these 
books,  contemporaneous  in  execution  as  they  were,  must  be 
studied  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  others  of  them.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  none  of  them,  as  yet,  has  met 
with  the  good  fortune  of  the  Annals,  in  being  published  in  any 
form  to  the  world;  and  I  am  sure,  when  you  have  become 
aware  of  their  extent  and  value,  you  will  jom  with  me  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  generation  may  see  these  works  also  of 
our  great  annahsts  brought  out  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  splendid 
volumes  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan. 
The  sucTKs  '^^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  historical  books  of  the  O'Clerys,  referred  to 
sioHorxHit  by  Colgan,  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  is  that  called 
the  Reim  Rioghraidhe  [pron :  nearly,  "  Rem  Ree-riah"],  or  Suc- 
cession OF  THE  Kings.  And,  as  you  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  masters  approach  their  subjects,  in 
these  serious  historical  compositions,  perhaps  the  best  course 
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I  can  take  to-day  is  to  open  at  once  the  author's  Preface  to  lbct.  vni. 
the  Rdm  RioghraidhS,  of  which  the  following  maj  be  taken  as  ^^  socoEa- 
a  sufficiently  accurate  translation  fsee  original  m  Appendix  bion  of  thk 
No.  LXX.] :-  ^"^''• 

"  In  nomine  Dei.     Amen. 

"  On  the  third  day  of  the  month  of  September,  Anno 
Christi  1644,  this  book  was  commenced  to  be  written,  in  the 
house  ofConall,  son  of  Niall,  son  of  Rossa  Mageoghegan,  of  Lios 
Maighni^  in  Cenel  Fhiachach  (in  Westmeath),  one  by  whom  are 
prized  and  preserved  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  ancestors ; 
one  who  is  the  industrious  collecting  Bee  of  everything  that  be- 
longs to  the  honour  and  history  of  the  descendants  of  Milesius 
and  of  Lugaidhj  son  of  Ith,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  as  far  as 
he  could  find  tliem.  And  what  is  written  in  this  book  is, 
the  Reim  Rioghraidhi  (the  Succession  of  the  Kings),  and  the 
history  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  which  are  now  corrected  and 
amended  by  these  persons  following — viz.,  the  Friar  Michael 
O'Clery,  Ferfeasa  O'Mulconry,  and  CticoigcrichS  O'Duigenan, 
all  of  them  persons  learned  in  the  Irish  language.  And  it  is 
taken  from  the  principal  ancient  Books  of  Erinn,  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Athlone,  as  we  have  before  stated  [it  does  not  appear 
where] ;  as  well  as  from  the  historical  poem,  written  by  Uilla 
Caomhain  OCidmin^  which  begins  {EirS  6g  inis  na  naomh) 
(Virgin  Eire,  Island  of  Saints),  and  another  poem,  written  by 
Aenffus  Mac  an  Ghobhann  (Aengus  CeilS  Di^  or  the  Culdee), 
which  begins,  ^  Naomhsheanehus  naomh  InsS  FdiV  (the  sacred 
history  of  the  saints  of  Inis  Fail),  and  another  poem,  which 
begins  '  Athair  chdigh  chuirmigh  nimhe'  (Father  of  all.  Ruler  of 
Heaven). 

"  This  book  contains  also  the  Book  of  Rights,  which  was 
oriffinally  ordered  by  Saint  Benean,  and  is  copied  from  a  book 
which  was  written  by  the  aforesaid  Conall  [Mageoghegan]  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1636, from  theBook  of  Lecain,  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  the  Protestant  Primate  [Ussher],  which  Book  of 
Lecain  was  written  a  long  time  before  that,  by  AdamMor  O'Cuir- 
nin  for  Gilla  laa  Mdr  Mac  Firbis,  Ollamn  of  Vi-Fhiachrach, 
Anno  Domini  1418;  and  Morroch  Riabhach  OCoinlisg  wrote 
more  of  it,  in  the  house  of  Rory  O'Dowda,  King  of  Hy- 
Fiachrach  of  the  Moy.  The  present  book  contains,  besides, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  the  Boromean  tribute  was  imposed 
on  the  Lagenians,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  imposed ; 
and  the  history  of  the  coming  of  the  Delvians  (Mac  Cochlan) 
into  *  Conn's  Half'  of  Erinn,  out  of  Munster.  It  contains,  also, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  Feniua  Farsaidh  went  to  learn 
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1.KCT.  vm.  poetry   to  the  Tower  of  Nimrod,  in  preference  to  any  other 
The  succBs-  P^*^^  >  ^^^  ^^  names  of  the  various  languages  that  were  known 


MOMorxHB  at  that  time,  and  from  which  the  Gaedlilic  language  was 
"*^  brought  away  by  Gaedhel,  the  son  of  Etlieor^  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  And  it  contains  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles.  It  also  contains  the  seven  fatali- 
ties of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  fatalities  of  the  pro- 
vincial kings  in  like  manner;  and  the  poem  which  begins 
Roileag  laoch  leithe  Cuinn  (the  burial  place  of  the  heroes  of 
Conns  Half)  [of  Erinn],  which  was  completed,  and  finished, 
and  put  into  tms  book,  on  the  25th  day  of  September  of  that 
same  year  before  mentioned  (1644),  by  the  Friar  Paul  O'Colla, 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  house  of  the  aforesaid 
Conall  [Mageoghegan].  It  Ukewise  contains  the  pedigrees  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  length  of  time  that  each 
reigned ;  and  it  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  saints  as 
they  have  been  collected  from  the  books  of  the  old  writers,  set 
down  according  to  their  descent,  in  alphabetical  order ;  [all]  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  to  difiiise  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the 
things  aforesaid,  and  of  the  authors  who  preserved  the  history 
of  Erinn,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Finished  in  the  Observantine  Convent  of  Athlone,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Clonmacnois,  1630". 

[It  is  observable  that  the  authors  profess  to  include,  in  a  single 
book,  not  only  the  succession  of  the  kings,  but  also  the  gene- 
alogy of  such  of  the  saints  of  Erinn  as  descended  from  tnem, 
and  which  Colgan  treats  as  a  separate  work.] 

The  following  is  O'Clery's  Dedication  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  LXXL] : — 

"  To  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain". 

"  After  I,  the  poor  Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  had  been  four 
years,  at  the  command  of  my  superior,  engaged  in  collecting 
and  bringing  together  all  that  I  could  find  of  the  history  of  the 
saints  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  kings  to  whom  their  pedigrees  are 
carried  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  woidd  not  be  judicious  to 
put  that  collection  into  other  langvuges^^^^  without  the  authority, 
proof,  and  inspection  of  other  historians.  I  also  considered 
that  the  aforesaid  work  could  not  be  finished  without  expense. 
But  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  order  to  wliich  I  belong,  on 
account  of  their  vow  and  the  oppressions  of  the  time,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  complain  of  it  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  bound 

(40)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  urn  not  transcribing  from  the  autograph 
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to  poverty  by  vow.      And,  among  those  to  whom  I  made  my  ^ect.  vtii. 
complaint,  I  found   no  one  to   relieve   my  anxiety  towards  _  ' 

bringing  this  work  to  completion,  but  one  person  who  was  «ok  of  thb 
willing  to  assist  me,  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  ^*^**®- 
honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  good  of  his  own 
soul.  And  that  one  person  is  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain.  [Here 
follows  the  pedigree  of  Mac  Cochlain.]  And  it  was  this  Tor- 
loch Mac  Cochlain  that  forwarded  this  work,  and  that  kept 
together  the  company  that  were  engaged  in  completing  it,  along 
with  the  private  assistance  given  by  the  aforesaid  convent  every 
day.  On  the  4th  day  of  October,  therefore,  this  book  was  com- 
menced, and  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  it  was  finished,  in 
the  convent  of  the  friars  before  mentioned,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  king  Charles  of  England,  1630^. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  not  the  autograph  original  of 
any  part  of  these  two  books,  or  rather  this  one  book,  now  in 
Ireland. 

After  this  Dedication,  or  notice,  follows,  in  the  original,  an 
Address  to  the  reader  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXII.], 
much  of  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  simple  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer,  and  so  pathetic  in  the  appeal  it  contains  to  the  ten- 
derness of  Graedhhc  patriotism,  that  I  cannot  omit  to  lay  it 
before  you.  "  Strangers",  says  Michael  O'Clery,  "  have  taken 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  mto  strange  countries  and  among 
unknown  people*.  You  have  heard  of  many  new  instances 
of  this  hard  fat«  of  our  most  ancient  books  since  O'Clery's 
time,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  which  the  humble 
followers  of  our  great  historians  have  met  with  in  their  re- 
searches, even  in  our  own  days,  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  of  the  three  books  of  the  0*Clerys 
which  Colgan  spoke  of,  we  do  not  possess,  to-day,  the  original 
of  any  one  in  this  country. 

'*  Address  to  the  reader 

"  What  true  children  are  there  that  would  not  feel  pity  and 
distress,  at  seeing,  or  hearing  of,  their  excellent  mother  and 
nurse  being  placed  in  a  condition  of  indignity  and  contempt, 
of  dishonour  and  contumely,  without  makmg  a  visit  to  her  to 
bring  her  solace  and  happiness,  and  to  give  her  assistance  and 
relief? 

"  Upon  its  having  been  observed  by  certain  parties  of  the 
natural  order  of  Saint  Francis,  that  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  their  mother  and  nurse — Erinn — had  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished, for  not  having  the  lives,  wonders,  ana  miracles  of  her 
saints  disseminated  within  her,  nor  yet  made  known  in  other 
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1.ECT.  vni.  kingdoms ;  the  counsel  they  adopted  was,  to  send  from  them 
The  spccEa-  ^^  Erinn  a  poor  Friar  Mmor  of  their  own,  the  Observantine 
flioH  OF  THK  Order,  Michael  O'Clery  (a  chronicler  by  descent  and  education), 
^^^^         in    order  to  collect  and  bring  to  one  place  all  the  books  of 
authority  in  which  he  could  discover  anything  that  related  to 
the  sanctity  of  her  saints,  with  their  pedigrees  and  genealogies. 
"  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  aforesaid  friar,  he  sought  and 
searched  through  every  part  of  Erinn  in  which  he  had  heard 
there  was  a  good  or  even  a  bad  book  [i.e.  Gaedhlic  MS.] ;  so 
that  he  spent  four  full  years  in  transcribing  and  procuring  the 
matters  that  related  to  the  saints  of  Erinn.     However,  though 
great  his  labour  and  his  hardships,  he  was  able  to  find  but  a 
few  out  of  the  many  of  them,  because  strangers  had  carried  off 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  into  remote  and  unknown  foreign 
coimtries  and  nations,  so  that  they  have  left  her  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part  of  her  books. 

"And,  after  what  the  aforesaid  fiiar  could  find  had  been 
collected  to  one  place,  what  he  thought  of  and  decided  to  do 
was  this — viz.,  to  bring  together  and  assemble  in  one  place, 
three  persons  whom  he  should  consider  most  befitting  and  most 
suitable  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  (with  the 
consent  of  his  superiors),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  the 
collections  that  he  had  made.  These  were — Ferfedsa  O'Mul- 
conry,  from  Bally  Mulconry,  in  the  County  of  Koscommon ; 
Cucoigcrichi  O'Clery,  from  Bally  Clery,  in  the  County  of 
Donegal;  and  Cucoigcrichi  O'Duigenann  from  Baile'CoUle' 
foghair  [now  Castlefore],  in  the  Coimty  of  Leitrim.  These 
persons,  then,  came  to  one  place;  and,  having  come,  the  four 
of  them  decided  to  write  the  Roll  of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  They  determined  on  this  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason,  because  the  pedi^ees  of  the  saints 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  their  origm,  without  having  the 
pedigrees  of  the  early  kings  placed  before  them,  because  it  was 
&om  them  they  descended.  The  second  reason,  in  order  that, 
the  duty  and  devotion  of  the  noble  people  to  their  saints,  their 
successors,  and  their  churches,  should  be  the  greater,  by  their 
having  a  knowledge  of  their  relationship  and  friendship  with 
their  blessed  patrons,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  saints  from  the 
stem  from  which  each  branch  of  them  sprung,  and  the  number 
of  the  saints  of  the  same  branch. 

"  And  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  section  of  the  saints 
of  Erinn  whose  names  may  be  found  abeady  entered  in  proper 
order  in  old  genealogical  books,  without  intermixture  of  descent, 
the  one  with  the  other  of  them,  as  they  branch  off  and  separate 
from  their  original  stems. 
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"  Whoever  thou  art,  then,  O  reader  I  we  leave  it  to  thyself  LECT.vin. 
to  pjerceive  that  thou  wilt  find  profit,  sense,  knowledge,  and^^g^^^^^^ 
brevity  in  this  work.      For  the  entire  succession  of  the  kings,  «oi»  of  tub 
with  their  pedigrees  to  their  origin,  will  be  found  in  it,  in  the  ^^^ 
order  in  which  they  obtained  the  sovereignty  in  succession ; 
together  with  the  number  of  their  years,  the  age  of  the  world 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  each  king  of  them,  and  the  age  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  firom  His  Incarnation  to  the  death  of  each,  down  to 
the  death  of  Malachy  the  Great  [in  a.d.  1022].     And  the 
saints  are  given  according  to  their  alphabetical  order,  and  their 
origin,  as  we  have  already  said.     Glory  be  unto  God. 
"  Your  loving  friends. 

Brother  Michael  O'Clery. 

Ferfiasa  O'Mulconry. 

CiLCoigcrichi  O'Clery. 

CticoigcricM  O'Duigenan". 
The  autograph  of  this  valuable  work  is  in  the  College  of 
St.  Isidore  at  Rome.  There  is,  however,  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made  by  Maurice  O'Gorman, 
about  the  year  1760 ;  and  another  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, made  by  Richard  Tipper,  in  me  year  1716 ;  but  neither 
of  them  contains  the  Book  of  Rights,  spoken  of  above.  The 
list  of  saints  is  confiined  to  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  poem 
before  referred  to,  which  begins  "  The  Sacred  History  of  the 
Saints  of  InisfaiF ;  and  is  different  from  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegall,  compiled  by  the  same  pious  and  learned  fnar  ana  his 
associates. 

The  plan  of  this  book,  as  you  will  have  already  seen,  was, 
first,  to  give  the  succession  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  death  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  in 
A.D.  1156,  imder  their  respective  years  of  the  age  of  the  world 
and  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  And,  second,  to  carry  back  to,  and  connect  with,  the 
kings  of  this  long  line  the  generations  of  such  of  the  primitive 
and  chief  saints  of  Ireland  as  descended  from  them,  down  to 
the  eighth  centurjr. 

This  list  of  pedigrees  of  the  saints  extends  only  to  the  names  of 
those  found  in  the  poem  already  mentioned,  which  begins, "  The 
Sacred  History  of  the  Saints  of  Inis  Fair.  Nor  are  these  given 
promiscuously,  but  in  classes ;  such  as  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Conall  Gulhan,  in  one  class ;  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Eoghan^  his  brother,  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Colla  Uaisj  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Oilioll  Oluim,  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Cathair  Mdr,  King  of  Leinster,  in  another  class ; 
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LECT.  vin.  and  so  on,  throughout  the  four  provinces.  Festival  days,  and 
Th  succF  *  ^^^  historical  notes,  are  added  to  some  of  them. 
8ii)K0FTHB  The  poem  &om  which  this  list  of  saints  has  been  drawn  is 
^^^^  ascribed,  in  the  prefiice,  to  Aengus  Ceili  Di  (or  the  Culdee) ; 
but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  composition  of  this  poem  is 
totally  inferior  in  style,  vigour,  and  purity  of  diction,  to  any 
other  piece  or  fragment  of  the  metncal  compositions  of  that 
remarkable  man  that  has  come  down  to  our  time.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  although  Michael  O'Clery  in  the  preface 
ascribes  this  poem  to  Aengus,  yet,  when  we  come  to  where  it 
commences  m  the  book,  we  find  Eochaidh  OCleircein  set 
down  as  the  author  of  it  This  writer  flourished  in  a.d.  1000, 
or  two  hundred  years  later  than  Aengus.  The  poem  certainly 
belongs  to  this  period,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
Aengus's  prose  tract  on  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irish  saints ;  and 
whctner  O'Clery  fell  into  a  mistake  in  ascribing  it  to  Aengus, 
or  whether  Maurice  O'Gorman,  the  transcriber  of  the  present 
copy,  committed  a  blunder,  we  have  here  now  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

The  book  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a  small  octavo,  of 
370  pages,  in  two  volumes,  and  would  make  about  200  pages 
of  O  Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  Book  OF  The  Leobhar  Gabhdla,  or  "  Book  of  Invasions"  (or  "  Con- 
IMVA8I0K8.  quests"), — the  third  of  those  alluded  to  by  Colgan, — is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  three.  It  contains  an  ample  record 
of  those  traditions  of  the  successive  early  colonizations  of  Ire- 
land, which,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  true  history,  but  which  were  not  inserted  at  length  in 
tne  Annals  of  Donegall.  Upon  the  authenticity  of  these  tradi- 
tions, or  ancient  records  (if,  mdeed,  they  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  form  in  which  they  really  were  believed  two  diousand 
years  ago),  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
The  object  of  the  O'Clerys  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
simply  to  collect  and  put  in  order  the  statements  they  found  in 
the  ancient  books;  and,  as  before,  I  shall  let  the  Preface  and 
Address  of  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  Invasions"  explain  that 
object  in  his  own  words. 

The  following  is  the  Dedication,  prefixed  to  his  Leahhar 
Gabhdla  [see  onginal  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXIII.]  : — 

"  I,  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery,  have,  by  permission  of  my 
superiors,  undertaken  to  purge  of  error,  rectiiy,  and  transcribe 
this  old  Chronicle  called  Leahhar  Gabhdla^  that  it  may  be  to 
the  glory  of  God,  to  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom 
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of  Erinn,  and  to  the  welfare  of  my  own  soul.  This  under-  l^ct.  ^^II. 
taking  I  could  not  accomplish  without  the  assistance  of  other 
chromcleis  at  some  fixed  abode.  Upon  communicating  my  in-  SvAsuIjiL.**^ 
tention  to  thee,  O !  Brien  Roe  Maguire,  Lord  of  Enniskillen 
[Inia  Cethlion7i\ ,  the  fii*st  of  the  race  of  Odhar  who  received 
that  title  (which  thou  didst  from  his  Majesty  Charles,  King  of 
England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1627,  and  the  third  year  of  the 
king's  reign),  thou  didst  take  in  hand  to  assist  me  to  commence 
and  conclude  my  undertaking,  because  thou  didst  deem  it  a  pity 
to  leave  in  oblivion  and  unencouraged  a  work  which  would  exalt 
the  honour  of  thine  own  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  the  saints,  nobles, 
and  history  of  Erinn  in  general.  After  having,  then,  received 
thine  assistance,  I  myself,  and  the  chroniclers  whom,  by  the 

Sjrmission  of  the  Church,  I  selected  as  assistants,  viz.,  Fearfeasa 
'Mulconry,  Cucoigry  O'Clery ,  Cucoigry  O'Duigenan,  and  thine 
own  chief  chronicler,  Gillapatrick  O'Luinin,  went,  a  fortnight 
before  AUhallow-tide,  to  the  convent  of  Lisgoole,  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher,  in  Fermanagh,  and  we  remained  there  together  until 
the  foUowing  Christmas,  by  which  time  we  had  succeeded  in 
completing  our  undertaking,  under  thy  assistance,  Lord  Maguire. 

"  On  the  22nd  day  of  October,  the  corrections  and  comple- 
tion of  this  Book  of  Invasions  were  commenced,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  December  the  transcription  was  completed  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  friars  aforesaid,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  over  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1631. 

"  Tlune  affectionate  friend,  Brother  Michael  O'Clery'*. 

The  Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  follows  [see  original 
in  Appendix  No.  LXXIV.] : — 

"  It  aj)peared  to  certain  of  the  people,  and  to  me,  the  poor 
simple  friar  Michael  O'Clery  from  Tirconnell,  one  of  the  native 
friars  of  the  convent  of  Donegall,  whose  inheritance  it  is  from 
my  ancestors  to  be  a  chronicler,  that  it  would  be  a  charity  for 
some  one  of  the  men  of  Erinn  to  jmrify,  compile,  and  re-write 
the  ancient  honoured  Chronicle  which  is  called  the  Book  of  In- 
vasions, for  these  reasons.  The  first  reason :  My  superiors  hav- 
ing charged  me  to  collect  the  Lives  and  Genealogies  of  the 
Saants  of  Erinn  from  all  places  in  which  I  could  find  them 
throughout  Erinn,  after  having  done  this,  I  selected  associate 
chroniclers  to  adjust,  purify,  and  write  as  much  as  I  could  find 
of  this  historjr  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Ennn,  to  whom  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  are  carried 
up,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  book  in  which  they  are  written.  After 
that,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  work  of  which  I  have  spoken 
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LECT.  vm.  was  incomplete  without  correcting  and  writing  the  Book  of  In- 
The  Book  or  ^^^^^  already  mentioned,  because  it  is  the  original  fountain  of 
iNVAsioMd.    the  history  of  the  saints  and  kings  of  Erinn,  of  her  nobles  and 
her  people. 

'^  Another  reason  too :  I  was  aware  that  men,  learned  in  Latin 
and  in  English,  had  commenced  to  translate  this  Chronicle  of 
Erinn  from  the  Gaedhlic  into  these  languages  that  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  that  they  had  not  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gaedhlic  as  that  they  could  put  the  hard  and  the  soft  parts  of 
the  said  book  together  without  ignorance  or  error ;  and  I  felt 
that  the  translation  which  they  would  make  must  (for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gaedhlic)  become  an  eternal  reproach  and 
disgrace  to  all  Erinn,  and  particularly  so  to  her  chroniclers.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  I  undertook,  with  the  permission  of 
my  superiors,  to  purify  and  compile  this  book,  and  to  collect  for 
it,  from  other  books,  all  that  was  wanting  to  it  in  history  and  in 
other  learning,  as  much  as  we  could,  according  to  the  space  of 
time  which  we  had  to  write  it. 

"  The  chroniclers  who  were  with  us  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
purifying  the  book,  were,  Fearfeasa  O'Mulconry,  from  the 
County  of  Roscommon ;  Cucoigry  O'Clery ,  from  Bally  Clery,  in 
the  County  of  Donegall ;  Cucoigry  O'Duigenann,  from  Bally- 
Coilliifoghair,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim;  and  Giollapatrick 
OLuinin,  from  Ard  Ui  Luinin,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 

"  It  is  right  that  you  should  know  that  it  was  ancient  writers 
of  remote  times,  and  commemorating  elders  of  great  age,  that 
preserved  the  history  of  Erinn  in  chronicles  and  books  in  suc- 
cession, from  the  period  of  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  otLaeghairi  mac  JVeillj 
monarch  of  Erinn,  to  plant  religion  and  devotion  in  her;  when 
he  blessed  Erinn,  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  and  built 
numerous  churches  and  towns  throughout  the  land. 

"  Saint  Patrick,  after  all  this,  invited  unto  him  the  most 
illustrious  authors  of  Erinn  at  that  period,  to  preserve  the  chroni- 
cles, synchronisms,  and  genealogies  of  every  colony  that  had 
taken  possession  of  Erinn,  down  to  that  period.  Those  that 
he  invited  unto  him,  at  that  time,  were  Ros ;  Dubhthach,  the 
son  of  Ua  Lughair;  Ferghus,  etc.  These  were  the  sustaining 
pillars  of  the  History  of  Erinn,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick. 

"  St.  Colum  CiUe,  St.  Finnen  of  Cluain  lorard  [Clonard], 
and  St.  Comgall,  of  Beannchuir  [Bangor,  in  the  County  Down], 
and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn,  induced  the  authors  of  their  time 
to  perpetuate  and  amplify  the  history  and  synchronisms  exist- 
ing in  their  day.  It  was  so  done  at  their  re<juest.  The  authors 
of  the  period  of  these  saints,  as  is  manifest  in  the  latter  part  of 
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Eochaidh  OTlinn's  poem,  were,  Ftontain,  the  son  of  Bochna;  lect.  viii. 
TWn,  the  son  of  Cairelly  son  oiMuiredhach  Muinderg,  of  the  Dal  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Fiatach;  and  Dalian  Forgaill^  the  illustrious  author  and  saint.      isvAsiosa. 

"  The  histories  and  synchronisms  of  Erinn  were  written  and 
tested  in  the  presence  of  these  illustrious  saints,  as  is  manifest  in 
the  great  books  which  were  named  after  the  saints  themselves, 
and  from  their  great  churches ;  for  there  was  not  an  illustrious 
church  in  Erinn  that  had  not  a  great  book  of  history  named 
fix)m  it,  or  from  the  saint  who  sanctified  it.  It  would  be  easy, 
too,  to  know,  from  the  books  which  the  saints  wrote,  and  the 
songs  of  praise  which  they  composed  in  Gaedhlic,  that  they  them- 
selves, and  their  churches,  were  the  centres  of  the  true  know- 
ledge, and  the  archives  and  homes  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
authors  of  Erinn,  in  the  olden  times. 

"  Sad  evil !  short  was  the  time  until  dispersion  and  decay 
overtook  the  churches  of  the  saints,  their  relics,  and  their  books ; 
for  there  is  not  to  be  found  of  them  now,  but  a  small  remnant, 
that  has  not  been  carried  away  into  distant  countiies  and  foreign 
nations ;  carried  away  so  that  their  fate  is  not  known  from  that 
time  hither. 

"  The  Books  of  Invasions  which  were  present  [t.^.,  which 
we  had  by  us],  at  the  writing  of  these  Conquests  of  Erinn, 
were,  the  Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  which  Maurice,  the  son 
of  Paidin  O'Mulconry,  transcribed  out  of  the  Leabhar-na- 
A-  UidhrSj  which  was  written  at  Cluainmicnois  in  Saint  Ciaran's 
tame ;  the  Book  of  Bally  Clery,  which  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Mehheachlainn  Afor,  the  son  of  Domnall  [king  of  Ireland, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  979]  ;  tlie  Book  of  the  O'Dui- 
genanns,  from  Seanchua  in  Tirerill,  and  which  is  called  the 
Book  of  Glenn-da-locha;  and  the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghail; 
together  with  other  Books  of  Invasions  and  history,  beside  them. 

"  The  sum  of  the  matters  to  be  found  in  the  following  book 
is  the  taking  of  Erinn  by  [the  Lady]  Ceasair;  the  takmg  by 
Pariholan;  the  taking  by  Nemedh;  me  taking  by  the  Firbolgs ; 
the  taking  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann;  the  taking  by  the  sons 
of  Mikdh  [or  Miletius] ;  and  their  succession  down  to  the  mo- 
narch Mehheachlainn^  or  Malachy  the  Great  [who  died  in  1022] . 

"  We  have  declined  to  speak  of  the  Creator  s  first  order,  of 
the  created  things,  the  heavens,  the  angels,  time,  and  the  great 
uncreated  mass  out  of  which  the  four  elements  were  formed,  by 
the  Divine  will  alone,  in  the  six  days  work,  with  all  the  animals 
that  inhabit  the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air ;  because  it  is  to 
divines  that  it  belongs  to  speak  of  these  things,  and  because  we 
have  not  deemed  any  of  these  things  to  be  necessary  to  our  work, 
with  God's  help.     It  is  with  men  and  time  only  that  we  deem 
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LECT.  vm.  it  proper  to  begin  oiir  work^**\  that  is  to  say,  from  the  creation 
The  Book  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  man,  Adam,  whose  descendants,  our  ancestors,  we 
iKVAaioKs.  shall  follow  in  the  direct  line,  generation  after  generation,  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  undertaking,  with  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domnall,  who  was  the  last  undis- 
puted king  of  Erinn  within  herself;  and  we  have  proceeded, 
m  this  work,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Graedhlic  chroniclers  who 
have  preceded  us ;  and  we  have  adopted  the  rule  of  computation 
of  the  ages,  as  they  have  been  foimdinthe  well- attested  faithful 
archives  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  it  is  founded  upon  the 
authority  and  faithfulness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  we  shall 
show  below  how  link  by  link  this  rule  of  computation  fixes  the 
course  of  ages,  in  point  and  in  perfection,  from  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  down,  and  down  again  to  the  departure  of  the 
sovereignty  from  our  nobles,  as  it  was  willed  by  God.  We 
give  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint  for  the  first  four  ages 
of  the  world,  together  with  the  computation  which  the  intelli- 
gent and  learned  men  who  followed  them  applied  to  the  ages 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  birth  of  Christ,  which 
they  divided  into  five  parts — namely,  from  Adam  to  the  Deluge, 
2,242  years;  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  942  years;  from 
Abraham  to  David,  940  years ;  from  David  to  the  Captivity,  485 
years ;  and  from  the  Bondage  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  590  years. 
"The  reason  that  we  have  followed  the  authorities  who 
follow  the  Septuagint  is,  because  they  add  the  fifth  age  to  their 
ages,  and,  by  so  doing,  they  fill  up  the  period  of  5,199  years, 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the 
authors  who  follow  the  Septuagint,  in  the  first  four  ages,  are, 
Eusebius,  who,  in  his  chronicle,  computes  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ  to  be  5,199  years.  Orosius,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says,  that  there  are  from 
Adam  to  Abraham  3,184  years ;  from  Abraham  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  2,015  years,  which  make  up  the  same  number.  These 
were  two  illustrious  and  wise  Christian  historians.  Saint 
Jerome  said  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  that  6,000  years  of 
the  world's  age  had  not  been  then  completed.  Saint  Augustine, 
in  the  tenth  epistle  of  his  twelfth  book  of  the  City  of  God,  says, 
that  the  time  from  the  creation  of  man  to  that  time  counts  six 
thousand  years.  Both  these  are  said  to  agree  with  the  prece- 
ding authorities  in  the  same  enumeration  of  5,199  years  from 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Another  authority  for  the  same 
fact  is  the  Roman  Martyrology,  which  asserts  that  the  full 

(«i)  The  custom  of  the  compilers  of  the  older  Books  of  Invasions  was  always 
to  commence  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  It  is  to  this  that 
O'Clery  alludes,  in  explaining  his  departure  from  this  ancient  usage  of  his 
profession. 
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amount  of  the  ages  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  lect.  vm. 
of  Christ  was  5,199  years".  The  book  o. 

The  Preface  ends  here,  and  is  followed  by  the  certificates  of 
the  assistant  compilers  of  the  work,  with  the  approbations, 
respectively,  of  Father  Francis  Mac  Craith,  Guardian  of  the 
Convent  of  Lisgoole,  where  the  work  was  compiled  (dated  the 
22nd  day  of  December,  1631),  and  of  Carbry  Mac  ^gan,  of 
Bally  Mac  -32gan,  in  the  County  of  Tipperaiy  (the  31st  of 
August,  1631). 

The  original  of  this  valuable  book  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Ashbumham,  and  there  is  a  good  copy  of  it  in  Trinity 
College  Library  [H.  1.  12.].  There  is  a  fine  paper  copy  of  it 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  made  by  Cucoigiy  O'Clery,  evi- 
dently for  himself,  but  it  wants  the  whole  prefatory  matter 
[No.  33. 4.1.  This  book  is  a  small  quarto  of  245  pages,  closely 
and  beautiiully  written,  and  equal  to  about  400  pages  of  O'Dono- 
van's  Annab  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Of  the  ancient  "  Books  of  Invasions",  mentioned  by  O'Clery 
as  having  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  book,  we  know 
of  none  at  present  existing  but  Leabhar-na-h-Uidhrej  which 
contains  now  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Invasions. 
There  are,  however,  copies  of  the  tract  preserved  in  the  Books 
of  Leinster  and  Lecain,  and  a  slightly  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote. 

The  other  Irish  works  compiled  or  transcribed  by  Brotlier  j^^  ^ther 
Michael  O'Clery,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  aware,  JJjdmef' 
are  the  following,  now  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels :  ociery. 

1.  A  volume  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  compiled  and  written 
by  him  in  the  year  1628. 

2.  Another  large  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, 
compiled  and  written  in  the  year  1629. 

3.  AvolumeofPoemsontneO'DonncllsofDonegall.  [These 
three  books  I  have  never  seen.]^"^ 

4.  A  volume  containing  many  ancient  and  rare  Irish  Histo- 
rical Poems,  together  with  the  unportant  Tract  known  as  the 
Wars  with  the  Danes.  This  volume  was  borrowed  (with  the  libe- 
ral sanction  of  the  Belgian  Government),  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  for  whom  I  made  a  perfect  copy  of  it. 

5.  The  Skeleton  Martyrology  of  Donegall  [wliich  I  have 
seen]. 

w*^  Since  the  delivery  of  this  lecture,  the  Brehon  Law  Comniissionere  borrowed 
these  three  books,  in  the  summer  of  1856 ;  and  I  have  read,  and  had  several 
extracts  made  from  them. 
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.  The  Perfect  Martyrology  of  Donegall,  full  of  important 
The  other     ^^^^  and  additions.     This  volume  was  also  borrowed  by  Dr. 
Works  of      Todd,  and  of  this  too  I  made  for  him  a  perfect  copy, 
ociwy.  7.  A  large  volume  containing,  firstly,  a  collection  of  very  cu- 

rious and  important  ancient  forms  of  prayer,  and  several  religious 
poems.  It  contains  also  a  good  copy  of  the  FMire,  or  Festolosy 
of  Aengus  Ceile  Di  (or  the  Culdee),  as  well  as  copies  of  me 
Martyrologies  of  Tamhlacht  [Tallaght]  and  of  Marianus  Gorman. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Festology  or  Martyrology  of  Aengus, 
no  part  of  the  contents  of  this  most  important  book  was  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  until  this  also  was  obtained  for  a  short  time 
from  the  Belgian  Government  by  the  same  distinguished  gentle- 
man, and  I  have  made  a  copy  of  it  for  him. 

And  here,  while  on  the  one  hand  I  feel  bound  to  express  the 
strong  and  grateful  sense  every  Irish  archaeologist  and  nistorian 
must  feel  of  the  enlightened  liberality  thus  exhibited  by  the 
Belgian  Gtjvemment  (affording  so  very  marked  a  contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  the  English  public  authorities  in  such  cases^  as 
well  as  to  that  of  Enghsh  private  owners  of  manuscript  works 
of  this  kind),  let  me  not  omit  to  remark  upon  the  example 
which  Dr.  Todd  s  conduct  suggests  to  all  Irishmen,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  are  Catholics.  For  in  this  instance,  as  in- 
deed m  others  too  in  which  Dr.  Todd  was  concerned,  you  have 
an  example  of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  a  clergjrman  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Protestant  University  of 
Dublin,  casting  away  from  him  all  the  unworthy  prejudices  of 
creed,  caste,  and  position,  with  which,  unfortunately,  too  many 
of  his  class  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and,  like  a  true  scholar  and 
a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  understanding,  endeavouring  to 
recover  for  his  native  country  as  much  of  her  long-lost  and 
widely  dispersed  ancient  literary  remains  as  he  can ;  and  this 
too,  I  may  add,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  which  few,  if 
any,  in  these  very  utilitarian  times,  are  found  disposed  to  incur. 
To  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  M.P.,  of 
Ballybrack,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  is  due  the  first  discovery 
of  the  important  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  at  Brussels,  about  the 
year  1844.  He  was  the  first  that  examined  (at  my  request)  the 
Burgundian  Library,  and  he  brought  me  home  tracings  and  de- 
scriptions of  great  accuracy  and  of  deep  interest.  These  tracings 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Todd,  witli  a  request  that  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  to  make  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
MSS.  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  however,  having  heard  of  their 
existence,  and  having  occasion  to  spend  some  time  at  Brussels 
in  the  year  1846,  made  an  examination  of  them,  and  afterwards 
compiled  a  short  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  published  on  his 
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return  home,  and  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  before  lect.  vin. 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847.  ^^  ^^^ 

Dr.  Todd  himself,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  both  ccieo^Mss. 
visited  Brussels  shortly  afterwards,  and  each  of  them  brought  ^  ^®^^"°^ 
home  yet  more  ample  and  accurate  reports  of  those  newly-dis- 
covered Kterary  treasures.  Still,  however,  no  competent  person 
has  had  time  enough  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  collec- 
tion. May  I  hope  mat  it  is  reserved  for  the  Catholic  University 
to  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable  and  so  peculiarly  congenial 
to  a  young  institution  which  aims  to  be  a  truly  national  one  ? 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Besides  the  above  important  of  Michael 
compilations  of  the  learned  and  truly  patriotic  friar  Michael  cioj^^jj,^ 
O'CIery,  he  compiled  in  the  Irish  college  in  Louvain,  and  pub- 
lished m  that  city  in  the  year  1643,  a  glossary  of  ancient  and 
almost  obsolete  Irish  words  of  great  interest  and  value,  not  only 
at  that  period,  but  even  still.  And,  as  no  description  of  mine 
could  be  as  accurate  or  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  author  himself, 
I  shall,  as  before,  give  you  a  literal  translation  of  the  title  page, 
and  the  valuable  prefatory  address  to  the  Bishop  of  Elphinn, 
who  belonged  himself,  it  appears,  to  the  same  Franciscan  Order. 
The  work  is  entitled : 

"  A  new  Vocabulary  or  Glossary,  in  which  are  explained  some 
part  of  the  difficult  words  of  the  Gaedhlic,  written  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  by  the  poor  rude  friar  Michael  O'Clery ,  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  College  of  the  Irish  friars  at  Louvain, 
and  printed  by  authority  in  the  year  1643".  [See  original  in 
AppEiroix  No.  LXXV.J 

The  Dedication  is  as  follows  Tsee  same  App.]  : — 

*'  To  my  honoured  lord  and  mend,  Baothghalach  [Latinized 
Boetius]  Mac  JEgan,  Bishop  of  Ail/inn  [Elphinn]. 

"  Here  is  presented  to  you,  my  lord,  a  small  gleaning  of  the 
hard  words  of  our  native  tongue,  collected  out  of  many  of  the 
aacient  books  of  our  country,  and  explained  according  to  the 
understanding  and  glosses  of  the  chief  authors  of  our  country 
in  the  latter  times,  to  whom  the  explanation  of  the  ancient 
Graedhilg  peculiarly  belonged. 

"  I  know  not  in  our  country  many  to  whom  this  gleaning 
should  be  first  oflPered  before  yourself  And  it  is  not  alone  be- 
cause that  our  [conven  tual]  habit  is  the  same  (a  reason  which  would 
otherwise  be  sufficient  to  point  our  attention  to  you  above  all 
others),  that  has  moved  us  to  make  you  the  patron  of  this  book,  but 
along  with  that,  and  especially  because  of  your  own  excellence, 
and  the  hereditary  attachment  of  yoiu*  family  to  this  profession. 
And  further  that  a  man  of  your  name  and  surname,  Baothghalach 
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LKCT.  vm.  Rijtadh  [Boetlus  the  Red]  Mac  ^gan,  is  one  of  the  chief  autho- 

Of  Michael    ^^^  whom  WO  follow  in  the  explanation  of  the  words  which 

o'Ciery'a      are  treated  of  in  this  book. 

**"*"**^'*        "  We  have  not,  however,  desired  more  than  to  give  a  little 

knowledge  to  those  who  are  not  well  versed  in  their  mother 

tonffue,  and  to  excite  the  more  learned  to  supply  such  another 

work  as  this,  but  on  a  better  and  larger  scale  . 

After  this  Dedication  follows  the  Preface,  or  Address  to  the 
reader  [Appendix,  No.  LXXVI.] : — 

"  Let  the  reader  who  desires  to  read  this  little  work,  know 
four  things :  the  first  is,  that  we  have  not  set  down  any  word 
of  explanation  or  gloss  of  the  hard  words  of  our  mother  tongue, 
but  the  words  which  we  found  with  other  persons,  as  explained 
by  the  most  competent  and  learned  masters  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  diflGlcult  words  of  the  Graedhlic  in  our  own  days.  Among 
these,  more  particularly,  were  Boetius  Roe  [Ruadh]  Mac  ^gan, 
Toma  O'Mulconry,  Lughaidh  CClery^  and  Maelseachlainn  ^  the 
moody'  O'Mulconry .  And  though  each  of  these  was  an  accom- 
plished adept,  it  is  Boetius  Roe  that  we  have  followed  the  most, 
because  it  was  from  him  we  ourselves  received,  and  we  have 
found  written  with  others  the  explanations  of  the  words  of 
which  we  treat.  And,  besides,  because  he  was  an  illustrious 
and  accomplished  scholar  in  this  [the  antiquarian]  profession, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  character  which  the  other  scholar  before 
mentioned,  Lxigliaidh  O'Clery,  gave  of  him  after  his  death,  as 
may  be  found  in  these  verses : — 

"  Athaimd,  the  father  of  learning, 

Dalian  Forgailly  the  prime  scholar, 

To  compare  with  him  in  intelligence  would  be  imjust. 

Nor  NMi^  the  profound  in  just  laws. 

*'  Obscure  history,  the  laws  of  the  ancients. 

The  occult  language  of  the  poets ; 

He,  in  a  word,  to  our  knowledge, 

Had  the  power  to  explain  and  analyze,  etc. 

"  We  have  known  able  professors  of  this  science,  and  even  m 
the  latter  times,  such  as  the  late  John  O'Mulconry  \o{ArdchoilU 
in  the  County  of  Clare],  the  chief  teacher  in  history  of  those  we 
have  already  named,  and  indeed  of  all  the  men  of  Erinn  Uke- 
wise  in  his  own  time ;  and  Flann,  the  son  of  Cairbrey  Mac 
^gan  [of  Lower  Ormond  in  Tipperary] ,  who  still  lives ;  and 
many  more  that  we  do  not  enumerate.  But  because  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  at  this  side  of  the  sea,  where  we  are  in  exile, 
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the  ancient  books  which  they  glossed,  except  a  few,  we  could  lbct.  viii. 
not  follow  their  explanation  but  to  a  small  extent.  of  Michael 

"  In  the  second  place,  be  it  known  to  you,  O  reader !  that  ^iSiSJiL' 
the  difficult  ancient  books,  to  which  the  ancient  authors  put 
glosses,  and  from  which  we  have  taken  the  following  words, 
with  the  fiurther  explanation  of  the  parties  mentioned  above, 
who  taught  in  these  latter  times,  were :  the  Amhra^  [or  Elegy]  on 
the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille ;  the  Agallamh,  or  Dialogue  of 
the  two  Sages;  the  FelirS,  or.Festology  of  the  Saints;  the  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Marianus  O'Gorman ;  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  or 
Book  of  Hymns;  the  Glossary  of  the  (Tripartite)  Life  of  Saint 
Patrick ;  an  ancient  Scripture  on  vellum ;  and  a  certain  old  paper 
book^  in  which  many  hard  words  were  found,  with  their  expla- 
nations ;  the  glossary  called  Forus  Focail  (or,  *  The  True  Know- 
ledge of  Words') ;  and  the  other  glossary,  called  Deirhshiur  don 
Eagna  an  Eigsi  (or,  *  Poetry  is  the  Sister  of  Wisdom').  And, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  liook  from  that  out,  we  received  the 
explanation  from  the  before-mentioned  Boetius. 

"  Be  it  known  to  the  reader,  thirdly,  that  we  have  only  de- 
sired, when  proposing  to  write  this  httle  work,  to  give  but  a 
little  light  to  the  young  and  the  ignorant,  and  to  stimulate  and 
excite  the  professors  and  men  of  faiowledge  to  produce  a  work 
similar  to  tnis,  but  on  a  better  and  larger  scale.  And  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  followed  at  length  many  of  the  various  mean- 
ings which  poets  and  professors  give  to  many  of  these  words,  is, 
because  that  it  is  to  the  professors  themselves  it  more  particu- 
larly belongs,  and  the  people  in  general  are  not  in  as  great  need 
of  It,  as  they  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  read  and  understand 
the  ancient  books. 

"  Fourthly.  Be  it  known  to  the  young  people,  and  to  the 
ignorant,  who  desire  to  read  the  old  books  (which  is  not 
difficult  to  be  learned  of  our  country),  that  diey  [the  old 
writers]  seldom  care  to  write  *  the  slender  with  the  broad,  and 
the  broad  with  the  slender'  [as  required  by  an  ancient  ortho- 
graphical rule] ;  and  that  they  very  rarely  put  the  aspirate  h 
upon  the  consonants,  as  in  the  cases  of  6,  c,  d,/,  etc.,  and  also 
that  they  seldom  put  the  long  dash  [or  accent]  over  the  words 
[or  vowels].  Some  of  the  consonants,  too,  are  often  written  the 
one  for  the  other,  such  as  c  for  jr,  and  t  for  d.  The  following 
are  a  few  specimens  of  words  by  which  this  will  be  understood : 
dog  is  the  same  as  cloc;  agad  is  the  same  as  agat;  beag  is  the 
same  as  beac;  codlad  is  the  same  as  cotlad;  ard  is  the  same  as 
art,  etc.  Very  often,  too,  ae  is  put  for  ao;  ai  for  aoi;  and  oi 
for  aoi.  As  an  example  of  this :  aedh  is  often  written  for  aodh; 
and  cael  is  the  same  as  caoU  and  baoi  and  boi  are  the  same  as 

12 
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i^ECT.  vin.  bai.  E  is  often  written  for  a  in  the  old  books,  such  as  A>, 
which  is  the  same  as  Jta,  and  da  the  same  as  ct«". 

This  valuable  preface  closes  with  a  few  examples  of  con- 
tractions, which  are  intelligible  only  to  the  eye  [see  Appendix, 
No.  LXXVII.j 

These  are  all  the  works  I  know  of  by  Michael  O'Clery. 

Of  the  writings  of  ConairS  O'Clery,  brother  of  Fathers  Ber- 

of  the         nardine  and  Michael,  and  who  transcribed  the  chief  part  of  the 

cJnair? and  fair  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  now  in  the  Royal 

o^ci^*^      Ush  Academy,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any 

trace  beyond  nis  part  in  that  work. 

In  the  beautiful  handwriting  of-  CueoigcrichS  (Cncoigry  or 
Peregrine)  O'Clery,  we  have,  besides  his  part  of  tne  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a  few  specimens  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     We  have : — 

1.  A  copy  (evidently  made  for  his  own  use)  of  the  Leabhar 
Gaihdlaj  or  Book  of  Conquests,  already  mentioned. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  topographical  poems  of  O'Dugan  and 
OHuidhHn^  together  witn  some  other  ancient  historical  poems. 

3.  A  book  of  the  genealogies  and  pedigrees  of  the  great  Irish 
races,  as  also  of  the  Geraldines,  Butlers,  etc. 

In  the  volume  in  which  these  pieces  are  preserved,  the  last 
article  is  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Cucoigry  O'Clery 
himself,  written  in  Gaedhlic,  in  his  usual  beautiful  hand,  on  a 
small  quarto  page  of  paper,  and  dated  at  Cmrr-na-Heillti,  in 
the  county  ot  Mayo,  the  8th  of  February,  1664,  which  must 
have  been,  I  should  think,  some  five  or  six  years  before  his  death. 

The  wiU  begins  in  the  usual  way:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" ;  and  after  or- 
dering that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of 
Buirgheia  Umhaill,  or  in  whatever  other  consecrated  church  his 
friends  might  choose,  he  proceeds  to  bequeath  the  property 
most  dear  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  acquired  in  this  world, 
namely,  his  books,  to  his  two  sons,  Dermait  and  John,  to  be 
used  by  them  as  their  necessities  should  require.  And  he  di- 
rected that  the  books  should  be  equally  at  the  service  of  the 
children  of  his  brother  CairbrS,  with  a  charge  that  his  sons  and 
his  nephews  should  instruct  their  children  m  the  acquaintance 
and  use  of  these  books.  [See  the  original  of  this  will  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  LXXVni.] 

He  appears  to  have  had  very  little  property  besides  to  leave 
his  sons,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  increased  it.  The 
last  recognized  member  of  his  descendants,  the  late  John  O'Clery, 
died  quite  a  young  man  in  Dublin  about  four  years  ago.    This 
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John  was  the  son  of  John  O'Clery,  who  was  many  years  gate-  lect.  vm. 
clerk  at  the  gas  works  in  Great  Brunswick  Street  in  this  city.  ^  ^^ 
To  him  the  books  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  did  actually  writings  of 
come  down  by  lawful  descent ;' and,  having  brought  them  to  o^'Jy?^ 
Dublin  about  the  year  1817,  they  subsequently  passed  from 
his  hands  into  those  of  the  late  Edward  O'Reilly,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  books  they  were  fortunately  purchased  for  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irisn  Academy  by  Dr.  Petrie. 

With  his  other  literary  accomplishments,  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired, Cucoigry  O'Clery  appears  to  have  been  no  mean  adept 
in  the  poetic  art  of  his  country.  I  have  in  my  own  possession 
two  poems  written  by  him  a  short  time  before  lus  death  for  some 
members  of  the  great  house  of  his  ancient  patrons,  the  O'Donnells 
of  DonegalL    [See  original  in  Appendix  No.  LXXIX.] 

The  &st  of  these  is  a  poem  of  forty  quatrains,  addressed  to 
Torloch,  the  son  of  Cathbharr  [pron:  "  Caffar"]  O'DonnelL  It 
is  a  philosophical  and  religious  address  on  the  vanities  and  the 
fleetmg  dignities  and  interests  of  the  world.  He  condoles  with 
O'Donnellupon  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  family  and  people.  He  compliments  him  as  having,  after 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  collected  about  him  a  body  of  his  own 
people,  and  having  visited  at  their  head  (during  the  Cromwellian 
wars)  all  parts  of  Ireland,  gaining  honour  and  emolument  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years ; 
and  that  then  only  he  permitted  them,  when  all  hope  of  success 
was  past,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  English  law,  and  so  dis- 
banoed  them  j^t  Port-Erne,  on  the  borders  of  their  own  ancient 
territory.  He  exhorts  the  aged  chieftain  and  warrior,  that  as  he 
had  been  granted  such  a  long  life  (being,  at  this  time,  over 
seventy  years  of  age),  he  should  now  dismiss  from  his  mind 
ambitious  aspirations,  and  should  rather  turn  it  to  devotion  and 
to  penance  tor  his  sins.  He  says,  that  he  himself  will  be  the 
first  of  the  two  to  be  called  befere  the  Heavenly  throne,  and 
that  this  is  his  last  literary  effort  and  gift  bestowed  upon  him  at 
the  close  of  his  life. 

The  second  poem  is  a  poem  of  thirty-four  quatrains,  in 
answer  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  Calbhach  Ruadh  [Roe] 
O'Donnell.  O'Donnell's  poem  appears  to  have  contained  a 
request  to  O'Clery  to  take  up  the  history  and  genealogies  of 
the  Tirconnell  race,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  being  the  last 
of  their  hereditary  SeaiicliaidliS.  O'Donnell  complains,  too,  of 
his  having  been  driven  by  the  foreigners  out  of  Mayo,  where 
his  family  had  taken  refuge,  and  forced  to  seek  for  a  new  home 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cruachain^  in  the  County  Roscommon. 
In  O'Clery's  poem  the  poet  recommends  his  young  friend 

12  B 
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LECT.  viir.  O'Donnell  to  the  attention  of  his  own  learned  tutors,  the  OTSf  ul- 
of  the         conrys  and  the  O'Higginses  of  the  county  Roscommon,  who 
o'cierya.      ^nU,  he  assuTcs  him,  extend  to  him  the  literary  homage  due  to 
his  own  worth  and  to  the  well  earned  fame  of  his  family. 

Whatever  may  be  the  poetical  value  of  these  pieces  of  Cuco- 
ffry  O'Clery,  they  certainly  are  not  wanting  in  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  shiftmg  of  the  scenes  in  this  uncertain  world,  and 
the  firmest  religious  conviction  of  the  interference  of  an  All- 
guiding  hand  in  their  direction.  As  specimens  of  the  writing 
of  one  of  our  last  literary  scholars,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. 

I  have  now  closed  what  I  had  prepared  to  say  to  you  about  the 
O'Clerys.  If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  my  naving  dwelt 
60  long  upon  their  labours  and  themselves,  remember  that  I 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  of  theirs  being  the  last  and  greatest 
school  of  Irish  historians,  and  not  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
authority  which,  of  itself,  every  record  and  assertion  of  such 
careful  and  critical  scholars  has  ever  sinc^  been  held  to  bearj 
and  must  ever  continue  to  bear  with  it. 


LECTURE  IX. 

CDeUverad  JvJij  10,  I8S6.] 

Of  the  chief  existing  Ancient  Books.  The  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhrl  The  '*  Book 
of  Lemster''.  The  ''Book  of  BaUymote".  The  MS.  commonly  called 
the  Leabhar  Sreac.  The  "Yellow  Book  of  X«cfl«n".  The  "Book  of  Z«cam^ 
Of  the  other  Books  and  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy ;  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  ^  Book  of  las- 
more**.    The  MSS.  called  the  Brehon  Law  MSS. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  chief  national  Annals,  and  we 
have  noticed  the  other  historical  works  of  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  annalists.  But,  though  in  some  respects,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  important,  the  compositions  we  have  been  considering 
form,  after  all,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  immense  mass  of  mate- 
rials which  exist  in  Irish  manuscripts  for  the  elucidation  of  our 
history. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  series  of  Lectures,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  describe  to  you, — not  indeed  in  the  same  detail  with 
which  I  have  thought  it  right  to  deal  with  the  annalists,  but  so  • 
as  to  make  you  understand,  generally  at  least,  their  nature, 
value,  and  extent, — the  vast  collections  of  Historic  Tracts 
which  our  great  MS.  libraries  fortunately  possess ;  and  I 
shall  also  have  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  of  the  more 
important  of  those  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
form  of  systematic  historical  compositions,  such  as  the  "Wars  of 
the  Danes*',  the  "Boromean  Tribute",  etc. 

But,  before  I  do  this,  I  desire  to  complete,  in  the  first  place, 
that  part  of  my  design,  in  this  preparatory  course,  which  con- 
sists of  laying  before  you,  at  one  view,  the  larger  features  of  our 
existing  stock  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  early  Irish 
history.  Accordingly,  it  is  my  intention,  before  passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  mteresting  pieces  which  record  for  us  the 
special  details  of  local  and  personal  history,  to  present  to  you 
the  outlines  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  great  books  them- 
selves in  which  not  oi^all  these  Tracts  are  preserved,but  also  the 
immense  number  of  (Genealogies  in  which  the  names  and  tribes 
of  our  people  are  recorded  from  the  earliest  a^es ;  books,  many 
of  which  are  themselves  the  sources  from  wmch  the  O'Clerys, 
and  other  annalists  before  them,  drew  all  their  knowledge. 

Fortunately,  of  these  great  books  we  have,  as  in  the  first 
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Lecture  you  have  been  ehortly  mformed,  many  still  remaining 
Of  the  old     *^  ^^»  ^  perfect  preservation.     And  there  is  not  one  of  you  to 
Mss.  auu      whom  the  originals  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  wear  and 
existing.      ^^  ^^  centuries,  may  not  easily  become  intelligible — so  beau- 
tifully was  the  scribe  s  work  performed  in  early  days  in  Ireland 
— whenever  you  shall  be  disposed  to  devote  but  half  the  time 
to  the  study  of  the  noble  old  lan^age  of  Erinn,  which  you 
devote  to  that  of  the  great  classic  tongues  of  other  ancient 
people.      A  visit  to  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Lish  Academy, 
or  of  Trinity  College,  will,  however,  little  serve  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  treasures  which  lie  in  the  dark- 
written  musty-looking  old  books  you  are  shown  there  as  curi- 
osities, unless  you  shall  provide  yourselves  with  the  key  which 
some  acquaintance  with  their  characters  and  language  alone  will 
afford.      In  the  short  account,  therefore,  which  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  you,  of  the  great  vellum  books  and  MSS.  in  Dublin, 
I  shall  add,  in  every  case,  some  approximate  calculation  of  their 
length,  by  reference  to  the  number  of  pages  each  book  would 
fill,  if  printed  (the  Irish  text  alone)  in  large  quarto  volumes, 
such  as  those  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.    And 
when  you  have  heard  of  what  matter  the  contents  of  these  books 
consist,  and  reflect  upon  the  length  to  which,  if  printed  in  foil, 
they  would  extend,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  that 
I  have  said  upon  the  value  of  our  MS.  treasures  will,  on  better 
acquaintance  with  them,  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the  reality. 

The  Lea-  The  first  of  thesc  ancient  books  that  merits  notice,  because  it 

H^ufDais.  ^^  ^^^  oldest,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Leabhab 
NA  H-UiDHRE,  or  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  to  which  I  have 
abeady  shortly  alluded  in  a  former  lecture.  Of  this  book,  so 
often  referred  to  in  Michael  O'Clery's  Prefaces,  we  have  now,  un- 
fortunately, but  afragment  remaining — afragment  which  consists, 
however,  of  138  folio  pages,  and  is  written  on  very  old  vellum. 

The  name  and  penod  of  writing  the  book  of  which  it  is  a 
fragment,  might,  perhaps,  be  now  lost  for  ever,  if  the  curious 
history  of  the  hook  itself  had  not  led  to,  and  in  some  degree  in- 
deed necessitated,  their  preservation.  All  that  we  know  about 
it  is  found  in  two  entries,  written  at  different  periods,  in  a  blank 
part  of  the  second  column  of  the  first  page  of  folio  35.  Of  the 
first  of  these  curious  entries,  the  following  is  a  literal  translation 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXX7] : — 

"  Pray  for  Maelmuiri^  the  son  of  Ceilechair,  that  is,  the  son  of 
the  son  of  Conn-na-m-Bocht^  who  wrote  and  collected  this  book 
from  various  books.  Pray  for  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtoch,  son 
of  Donnell,  «on  of  Tadhg  [or  Teig],  son  of  Brian,  son  of  An- 
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dreas,  son  of  Brian  Luighneach,  son  of  Turloch  Mor  [or  the  lect.  ix. 
Great]  O'Conor.    It  was  this  Donnell  that  directed  the  renewal 
of  the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  this  beautiful  book,  by  bhL  ka' 
Sigraidh  O'Cuimin;  and  is  it  not  as  well  for  us  to  leave  our  "■^'"****^ 
blessing  with  the  owner  of  this  book,  as  to  send  it  to  him  by  the 
mouth  of  any  other  person  ?   And  it  is  a  week  from  this  day  to 
Easter  Saturday,  and  a  week  from  yesterday  to  the  Friday  of 
the  Crucifixion ;  and  [there  will  be]  two  Golden  Fridays  on 
that  Friday,  that  is,  the  Friday  of  tne  festival  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Friday  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  this  is 
greatly  wondered  at  by  some  learned  persons". 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  second  entry, — same 
page  and  column  [see  same  App.]  : — 

"  A  prayer  here  for  Aedh  Ruadh  [Hugh  the  Red-habed],  the 
son  of  Niall  Garbh  0*Donnell,  who  lorcibly  recovered  this 
book  from  the  people  of  Connacht,  and  the  Leabhar  Gearr  [or 
Short  Book]  along  with  it,  after  they  had  been  away  from  us 
from  the  time  of  Cathal  6g  O'Conor  to  the  time  of  Rory  son  of 
Brian  [O'Conor] ;  and  ten  lords  ruled  over  Carbury  [or  Sligo] 
between  them.  And  it  was  in  the  time  of  Conor,  the  son  of 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  that  they  were  taken  to  the  west,  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  they  were  so  taken:  The  Short  Book,  in 
ransom  for  O'Doherty,  and  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  [that  is,  the 
present  book]  in  ransom  of  the  son  of  O'DonnelFs  chief  family 
historian,  who  was  captured  by  Cathal,  and  carried  away  as  a 
pledge ;  and  thus  they  [the  books^  were  away  from  the  Cenel 
Conaill  [or  O'Donnells]  from  the  time  of  Conor  [O'Donnell]  to 
theTpresent]  time  of  Hugh". 

There  is  some  mistake  in  this  last  memorandum.  Conor,  the 
son  of  Hugh  O'Donnell,  in  whose  time  the  books  are  stated  here 
to  have  been  carried  into  Connaught,  was  slain  by  his  brother 
Niall  in  the  year  1342,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters;  and  the  capture  of  John  O'Doherty  by  Cathal  6g 
O'Conor,  at  the  battle  of  Ballyshannon,  took  place  in  the  year 
1359.  The  proper  reading  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be,  that 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri  passed  into  Connacht  first,  before  Conor 
O'Donnell's  death  in  1342,  and  that  the  Leabhar  Gearr,  or 
Short  Book,  was  given  in  ransom  for  O'Doherty  in  1359 ;  Conor 
O'Donnell's  reign  covering  both  periods,  as  the  writer  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  the  reign  of  the  fratricide  Niall. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
will  make  this  last  entry  more  intelligible,  and  show  that  it  was 
made  in  Donegall  in  the  year  1470  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXI.]  :— 

"  A.D.  1470.     The  Castle  of  Sligo  was  taken,  after  a  long 
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LECT.  IX.  sieffe,  by  O'Donnell,  that  is,  Hugh  the  Red-haired,  from  Don- 

.j^j^^^       neli,  the  son  of  Eo^han  O'Conor.  On  this  occasion  he  obtained 

BHAH  VA      all  diat  he  demanded  by  way  of  reparation,  besides  receiving 

H-uiDHRK.    tokens  of  submission  ana  tribute  from  Lower  Connacht.  It  was 

on  this  occasion  too  that  he  recovered  the  book  called  Leabhar 

Gearr  [or  the  Short  Book],  and  another,  Leabhar  na  hr  UidhrSj 

as  well  as  the  churs  of  Donnell  og  [O'Donnell],  which  had  been 

carried  thither  in  the  time  of  John,  the  son  of  Conor,  son  of 

Hugh,  son  of  Donnell  6g  O'Donnell'*. 

In  reference  to  the  first  entry,  it  must  have  been  made  while 
tlie  book  was  in  Connacht,  and  by  Sigraidh  OCuimin^  who 
was,  according  to  the  Aimals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a  learned 
poet  of  Briefhey,  and  died  in  the  year  1347 ;  and  he  must  have 
made  the  entry  in  the  year  1345,  as  that  was  the  only  year  at 
this  particular  period  m  which  Good  Friday  happened  to  fall 
on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  or  the  25th  ot  March.  This 
fact  is  further  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  which  records  that  Conor  O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tircon- 
nell,  died  in  the  year  1342,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years ;  and  we 
have  seen  from  the  entry,  ^at  it  was  m  his  time  that  this  book 
must  have  been  carried  into  Connacht.  According  to  the  same 
Annals,  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtach  O'Conor,  died  in  the 
year  1437,  by  whose  direction  OCuimin  renewed  the  name  of 
the  original  writer, — which,  even  at  this  early  period,  seems  to 
have  disappeared,  several  leaves  of  the  book,  ana  amongst  others 
that  which  contained  this  entry,  having  even  then  been  lost. 

Of  the  original  compiler  and  writer  of  the  Leabhar  na 
h'  Uidhri,  I  have  been  able  to  learn  notlung  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing brief  and  melancholy  notice  of  his  death  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1106  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXII.]:— 

"  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the  son  of  Conn  na  m-Bocht,  was  killed 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  stone  church  of  Cluainmacnois,  by  a 
party  of  robbers". 

A  memorandum,  in  the  original  hand,  at  the  top  of  folio  45, 
clearly  identifies  the  writer  of  the  book  with  the  person  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Annals ; 
it  is  PM^tljr  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  as  follows: — 

"  This  is  a  trial  of  his  pen  here,  by  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the 
son  of  Conn"  [see  oririnal  m  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIII.] 

This  Conn  na  mSochty  or  "  Conn  of  the  Poor",  as  he  was 
called  from  his  devotion  to  their  relief  and  care,  was  a  lay  reli- 
gious of  Clonmacnois,  and  the  father  and  foimder  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  and  superior  of  a  community  of  poor 
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lajr  monks,  of  the  Ceile  Di  (or  "Culdee")  order,  in  connexion  lect.  ix. 
with  that  great  establishment;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1059.    tji^le^. 

The  contents  of  the  MS.,  as  they  stand  now,  are  of  a  mixed  bhar  ka 
character,  historical  and  romantic,  andrelate  to  the  ante-Christian,  ^' 
as  well  as  the  Christian  period.  The  book  begins  with  a  fragment 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  part  of  which  was  always  prefixed  to 
the  Book  of  Invasions  (or  ancient  Colonizations)  of  Erinn,  for 
genealogical  purposes;  (and  th<  f*'  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
diat  a  full  tract  on  this  subject  was  contained  in  the  book  so 
late  as  the  year  1631,  as  Father  Michael  O'Clery  quotes  it  in 
his  new  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Invasions  made  in  that 
year  for  Brian  MacGuire). 

This  is  followed  by  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  Britons, 
by  Nennius,  translated  into  Gaedhlic  by  Gilla  Caomhain,  the 
poet  and  chronologist,  who  died  a.d.  1072.  (This  tract  was 
published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  in  1848.) 

The  next  important  piece  is  the  very  ancient  elegy,  written 
by  the  poet  Dalian  Forgaill,  on  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
in  the  year  592.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  the  early  period 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-  UidhrS,  this  celebrated 
poem  should  have  required  a  gloss  to  make  it  intelligible.  The 
gloss,  which  is  as  usual  interlined,  is  not  very  copious,  but  it  is 
most  important,  both  in  a  philological  and  nistorical  point  of 
view,  because  of  the  many  more  ancient  compositions  quoted  in 
it  for  the  explanation  of  words ;  which  compositions,  therefore, 
must  then  have  been  still  in  existence. 

The  elegy  is  followed  by  fragments  of  the  ancient  historic 
tale  of  the  Mesca  Uladk,  [or  Inebriety  of  the  Ultonians,]  who, 
in  a  fit  of  excitement,  after  a  great  feast  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Emania,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  march  into  Munster,  where 
they  burned  the  palace  of  Teamhair  Jbaachray  in  Kerry,  then 
the  residence  of  Curoi  Mac  Dairi^  king  of  West  Munster. 
This  tract  abounds  in  curious  notices  of  topography,  as  well  as 
in  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  social  haoits  and  manners. 

Next  come  fragments  of  Tain  B6  Dartadha,  and  the  Tain 
BdFlidaia ;  both  Cattle  Spoils,  arising  out  of  the  celebrated  Cattle 
Spoil  of  Cuail^nS,  Next  comes  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of 
Maelduin's  ship  in  the  Atlantic,  for  three  years  and  seven 
months,  in  the  eighth  century-  These  are  followed  by  imper- 
fect copies  of:  the  Tain  Bd  ChuailgnS,  or  great  cattle  spoil  of 
CuailgnS;  the  Bruighean  Da  Dearga^  and  death  of  the  monarch 
Conaire  Mor;  a  history  of  the  great  pagan  cemeteries  of 
Erinn,  and  of  the  various  old  books  from  which  this  and  other 
pieces  were  compiled;  poems  by  Flann  of  Monastcrboice  and 
others ;  together  with  various  other  pieces  of  histoiy  and  his- 
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LECT.  IX.  toric  romance,  chiefly  referring  to  the  ante-Christian  period,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Tuaiha  Vi  Danann,  This  most  valuable 
MS.  belongs  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  If  printed  at  length, 
the  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

The  Book  of  The  ncxt  ancient  book  which  I  shall  treat  of  is  that  at 
LEIK8TER.  pregeut  kuowH  undcr  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Leinsteb. 
It  can  be  shown,  from  various  internal  evidences,  that  this 
volume  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  by  Finn  Mac  Gorman,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
who  died  in  the  year  1160 ;  and  that  it  was  compiled  by  order 
of  Aodh  Mac  Crimhthainn^  the  tutor  of  the  notorious  Dermod 
Mac  Murroch — ^that  king  of  Leinster  who  first  invited  Earl 
Strongbow  and  the  Anglo-Normans  into  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1169.  The  book  was  evidently  compiled  for  Dermod,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  tutor,  by  Mac  Gorman,  who  had  prob- 
ably been  a  fellow-pupil  of  the  king.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  need  only  transcribe  the  following  entry,  which  occurs, 
in  the  original  hand,  at  the  end  of  foUo  202,  page  b.  of  the  book 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIV.J: — 

"  Benediction  and  health  from  Finn,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
to  Aedh  [Hugh]  Mac  CrimhthainUj  the  tutor  of  the  chief  king  of 
Leth  Moglia  Nuadat  [or  of  Leinster  and  Munster],  successor  of 
Colum,  the  son  of  Crimhthann^  and  chief  historian  of  Leinster 
in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  the  cultivation  of  books,  know- 
ledge, and  learning.  And  I  write  the  conclusion  of  this  little 
tale  for  thee,  O  acute  A  edh !  [Hugh]  thou  possessor  of  the  spark- 
ling intellect.  May  it  be  long  before  we  are  without  thee.  It  is 
my  desire  that  thou  shouli&t  be  always  with  us.  Let  Mac 
Lonan's  book  of  poems  be  given  to  me,  that  I  may  understand 
tlie  sense  of  the  poems  that  are  in  it;  and  farewell  in  Christ''; 
etc. 

This  note  must  be  received  as  suiSBcient  evidence  to  bring  the 
date  of  this  valuable  manuscript  within  the  period  of  a  man's 
life,  whose  death,  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  happened  in  the  year 
1160,  and  who  was,  I  believe,  consecrated  to  the  ancient  see  of 
Kildare  in  the  year  1148,  long  before  which  period,  of  course, 
he  must  have  been  employed  to  write  out  this  book.  Of  the 
Aedh  Mac  Crimhthainn  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  anything  more  than  what  appears  above ;  but 
he  must  have  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century  to  be  the 
tutor  of  Dermod  Mac  Murroch,  who,  in  concert  with  O'Brien, 
had  led  the  men  of  Leinster  against  the  Danes  of  Waterford, 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1137. 
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That  this  book  belonged  either  to  Dermod  Mac  Murroch  lect.  ix. 
himself,  or  to  some  person  who  had  him  warmly  at  heart,  will  ^       ^ 
appear  plainly  from  the   following  memorandum,   which  is  lewstkb.  "* 
written  m  a  strange  but  ancient  hand,  in  the  top  margin  of 
folio  200,  page  a.  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXV.] : — 

"  O  Virgin  Mary !  it  is  a  great  deed  that  has  been  done  in 
Erinn  this  day,  the  kalends  of  August — viz.,  Dermod,  the  son 
of  Donnoch  Mac  Murroch,  king  of  Leinster,  and  of  the  Danes 
[of  Dublin],  to  have  been  bamshed  over  the  sea  eastwards  by 
the  men  of  Erinn.     Uch,  uch,  O  Lord !  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

The  book  consists,  at  present,  of  over  four  hundred  pages  of 
large  folio  vellum ;  but  there  are  many  leaves  of  the  old  pagin- 
ation missing. 

To  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  book, 
would  take  at  least  one  whole  lecture.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
within  my  present  limited  space  do  more  than  glance  at  its 
general  character,  and  point,  by  name  only,  to  a  few  of  the 
many  important  pieces  preservea  in  it. 

It  begins  as  usual  with  a  Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn,  but 
without  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  after  which  the  succession  of  the 
monarchs  to  the  year  1169 ;  and  the  succession  and  obituary  of 
the  provincial  and  other  minor  kings,  etc.  Then  follow  speci- 
mens of  ancient  versification, — ^poems  on  Tara,  and  an  ancient 
{Ian  and  explanation  of  the  Teach  Midhchuarta,  or  Banqueting 
lall  of  that  ancient  royal  city.  (Tliese  poems  and  plan  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Petne,  in  his  paper  on  the  history  of 
Tara,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
for  1839,  vol.  xviii.)  After  these  come  poems  on  the  wars  of  the 
Leinstermen,  the  Ulstermen,  and  the  Munstermen,  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  historic  interest  and 
value ;  and  gome  prose  pieces  and  small  poems  on  Leinster,  of 
great  antiquity — some  of  them,  as  I  believe,  certainly  written 
by  Dubhthach,  the  great  antiquarian  and  poet,  who  was  Saint 
Patrick's  first  convert  at  Tara.  After  these  a  fine  copy  of  the 
history  of  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Ross  na  Righ^  on  the  Boyne, 
fought  between  the  men  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  A  copy  of  the  Mesca  Uladh,  or  In- 
ebriety of  the  Ultonians,  imperfect  at  the  end,  but  which  can  be 
made  perfect  by  the  fi-agment  of  it  already  mentioned  in  Leab- 
har  na  h-UidhrS.  A  fine  copy  of  the  Origin  of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  and  the  battles  that  ensued  down  to  its  remission.  A 
fragment  of  the  **  Battle  of  Cennabraf^  in  Munster,  with  the  de- 
feat of  Mac  Con  by  Oilioll  Oluim,  Mac  Con's  flight  into  Scotland, 
his  return  afterwards  with  a  large  force  of  Scottish  and  British 
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LBCT.  n.  adventurers,  his  landing  in  the  bay  of  Galway,  and  the  ensuing 
The  Book  op  ^^^^^  ^^  Mogh  Mucruimhd,  fought  between  nim  and  his  mater- 
LBursTiB.  nal  uncle,  Ait,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  which  battle  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  killed,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  Oilioll 
Oluim,  A  variety  of  curious  and  important  short  tracts  re- 
lating to  Mimster,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
besides  this  last  one,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
This  volume  likewise  contains  a  small  firamnent  of  Cormac*8 
Glossary,  copied,  perhaps  with  many  more  of  these  pieces,  from 
the  veritable  Saltair  of  Cashel  itself;  also,  a  fragment,  unfor- 
tunately a  very  small  one,  (the  first  folio  only),  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Danes  and  the  Gaedhils  (t.  e.  the  Irish) ;  a  copy  of  the 
DinnsenckuSj  a  celebrated  ancient  topographical  tract,  which 
was  compiled  at  Tara  about  the  year  560;  several  ancient 
poems  on  universal  geoOTaphy ,  chronology,  history,  and  soforth ; 
pedigrees  and  genealogies  ot  the  great  Milesian  tribes  and  fami- 
lies, particularly  those  of  Leinster;  and  lastly,  an  ample  list 
of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn,  with  tiieir  pedigrees  and  affinities, 
and  with  copious  references  to  the  situations  of  their  churches. 
This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  invaluable  MS.,  and 
I  think  I  may  say  with  sorrow,  that  there  is  not  in  all  Europe 
any  nation  but  tms  of  ours  that  would  not  long  since  have  made 
a  national  literary  fortune  out  of  such  a  volume,  had  any  other 
country  in  Europe  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  an 
heir-loom  of  history. 

The  volume  forms,  at  jjresent,  part  of  the  rich  store  of  ancient 
Irish  literature  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  and  if  printed  at  length,  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  it  would  make 
2000  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

V^^r^lS^  The  next  book  in  order  of  antiquity,  of  which  I  shall  treat, 
IS  the  well  known  Book  of  Ballymote. 

This  noble  volume,  though  defective  in  a  few  places,  still  con- 
sists of  251  leaves,  or  502  pages  of  the  largest  folio  vellum, 
equal  to  about  2500  pages  of  the  printed  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

It  was  written  by  different  persons,  but  chiefly  by  Solomon 
O'Droma  and  Manus  O'Duigenann ;  and  we  find  it  stated  at 
folio  62.b.,  that  it  was  written  at  Ballymote  (in  the  county  of 
SligoJ  in  the  house  of  Tomaltach  6g  Mac  Donogh,  Lord  of  Co- 
rann  in  that  county,  at  the  time  that  Torlogh  6g^  the  son  of 
Hugh  O'Conor,  was  king  of  Connacht;  and  Charles  O'Conor 
of  Belanagar  has  written  in  it  the  date  1391,  as  the  precise 

(rear  in  which  this  part  of  the  book  was  written.     This  book, 
ike  all  our  old  books  still  existing,  is  but  a  compilation  collected 
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from  various  sources,  and  must,  like  ttem,  be  held  to  represent  lect.  ix. 
to  a  great  extent  several  older  compilations.  __  ..^ 

T     1        '  •  ^  •  n  /»!  •  T-TT         ^®  Book  of 

It  begins  with  an  impertect  copy  ot  the  ancient  Jueabhar  balltmoh. 
Gabhdla^  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn,  differing  in  a  few  de- 
tails from  other  copies  of  the  same  tract.  This  is  followed  by 
a  series  of  ancient  chronological,  historical,  and  genealogical 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Then  follow  the  pedigrees  of  Irish 
saints;  the  history  and  pedigrees  of  all  the  great  families  of  the 
Milesian  race,  with  the  various  minor  tribes  and  families  which 
have  branched  off  from  them  in  the  succession  of  ages ;  so  that 
there  scarcely  exists  an  O'  or  a  Mac  at  the  present  day  who 
may  not  find  in  this  book  the  name  of  the  particular  remote 
ancestor  whose  name  he  bears  as  a  surname,  as  weU  as  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  what  he  was,  and  from  what  more  ancient  line 
he  again  was  descended.  These  genealogies  may  appear  unim- 
portant to  ordinary  readers ;  but  those  who  have  essayed  to  illus- 
trate any  branch  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  country,  and  who 
could  have  availed  themselves  of  them,  have  found  in  them  the 
most  authentic,  accurate,  and  important  auxiliaries :  in  fact,  a 
history  which  has  remained  so  long  unwritten  as  that  of  ancient 
Erinn,  could  never  be  satisfactorily  compiled  at  all  without  them. 
Of  these  genealogies  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  subsequent 
lecture.     [See  post,  Lect.  X.] 

These  family  histories  are  followed,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
by  some  accounts  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster ;  of 
Aithimi  the  Satirist ;  the  tragical  death  of  the  beautiful  lady 
Luaidet;  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  monarch  Cormac 
Mac  Art  in  fairy-land ;  some  curious  and  valuable  sketches  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Crimhthann  Mor;  a  tract  on  the  accession 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  to  the  monarchy,  his  wars,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Fiachra,  at  Forraidh  (in  the  present  coimty 
of  Westmeath),  on  his  return,  mortally  woimded,  from  the  battle 
of  Caenraiahe  (Kenry,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick). 

Some  of  these  pieces  are,  doubtless,  mixed  up  with  mytholo- 
gical fable ;  but  as  the  main  facts,  as  well  as  all  the  actors,  are 
real,  and  as  to  these  mythological  fables  may  be  traced  up  many 
of  liie  characteristic  popular  customs  and  superstitions  still  re- 
msdning  among  us,  these  pieces  must  be  looked  upon  as  materials 
of  no  ordinary  value  by  the  historical  and  antiquarian  investi- 
gator. After  these  follow  tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the 
names,  parentage,  and  husbands  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Irish  history,  down  to  the  twefth  century ;  a  tract  on  the 
mothers  of  the  Irish  saints ;  a  tract  on  the  origin  of  the  names 
and  surnames  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  ancient  Irish  his- 
tory ;  and  an  ancient  law  tract  on  the  rights,  privileges,  rewards, 
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LECT.  IX.  and  soforth,  of  the  learned  classes,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
Th  Boo  yders,  the  orders  ofpoets,  teachers,  judges,  etc.  After  this  we  have 
balltmotb.  the  ancient  translation  into  the  Graedhlic  of  the  history  of  the 
Britons  by  Nennius,  before  alluded  to  as  having  been  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Irish  ArchsBological  Society ;  an  ancient 
Grammar  and  Prosody,  richly  illustrated  with  specimens  of  an- 
cient Irish  versification ;  a  tract  on  the  Ogham  alphabets  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  with  illustrations  (about  to  be  publisned  shortly  by 
the  Archaeological  Society,  edited  by  my  respected  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.) ;  the  book  of  reciprocal  rights  and 
tributes  of  the  monarch  and  provincial  kings,  and  some  minor 
chiefs  of  ancient  Ireland  (a  most  important  document,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1847,  by  the  Celtic  Society) ;  a  tract  on  the 
ancient  history,  chiefs,  and  chieftaincies  of  CorcaLaoi^  or  O'Dris- 
coll's  country,  in  the  county  of  Cork  (published  also  by  the 
Celtic  Society,  in  their  Miscellany  for  1849) ;  a  copy  of  the 
/  IHnnsenchus,  or  great  topographical  tract ;  and  a  translation  or 
account  in  ancient  Gaedhlio,  with  a  critical  collation  of  various 
texts,  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Trojan  war. 

The  book  endg  with  the  adventures  of  Mneas  after  the  des- 
truction of  Troy. 

The  Gaedhhc  text  of  this  great  book,  which  belongs  to  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  would  make  about  2500 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  MS.  As  I  have,  in  a  former  lecture,  given  a  free  analvsis  of  the 

thei^ABRAB  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leabhab  Breac,  or  Speckled  Book, 

*"^*'*        an  ancient  vellum  MS.  preserved  in  the  same  hbrary,  I  have 

only  to  add  here  that  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  that  mo3t  important 

volume  would  make  above  2000  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 

Four  Masters. 

S^/op*"^^  The  next  great  book  which  merits  our  attention  is  that  which 
LECAiif.  has  been  lately  discovered  to  be,  in  great  part,  the  Leabhar 
Buidlii  Lecain,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  one  of  the  ponde- 
rous compilations  of  the  truly  learned  and  industrious  family  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  it  is  classed 
H.  2.16. 

This  volume,  notwithstanding  many  losses,  consists  of  about 
500  pages  of  large  quarto  vellum,  equal  to  about  2000  pages  of 
G^eohhc  text,  printed  like  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  tracts  in  other 
and  somewhat  later  hands,  it  is  all  finely  written  by  Donnoch 
and  Gilla  ha  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1390. 
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The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  in  its  original  form,  would  ap-  lect.  ix. 
pear  to  have  been  a  collection  of  ancient  historical  pieces,  civil  ^^  tellow 
and  ecclesiastical,  in  prose  and  verse.  In  its  present  condition,  book  of 
it  begins  with  a  collection  of  family  and  political  poems,  relating  ^^' 
chiefly  to  the  families  of  O'Kelly  and  O'Conor  of  Connacht, 
and  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegall.  This  tract  made  no  part  of 
the  original  book.  These  pieces  are  followed  by  some  mo- 
nastic rules  in  verse,  and  some  poems  on  ancient  Tara,  with 
another  fine  copy  of  the  plan  and  explanation  of  its  Teach 
Midhchuarta^  or  Banqueting  Hall;  the  same  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Tara.  After  this  an  account  of  the  creation, 
with  the  formation  and  fall  of  man,  translated  evidently  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  This  biblical  piece  is  followed  by  the 
Feast  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh  and  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath  (two 
important  tracts  published  from  this  copy  by  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical Society^;  then  a  most  curious  and  valuable  account, 
though  a  little  tmged  with  fable,  of  the  reign  and  death  of  Muir- 
ehertach  Mae  Erca^  monarch  of  Ireland,  at  the  palace  of  Cldtechy 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Boyne,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  527 ; 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Tdin  Bo  ChuailgnS^  or  great  Cattle 
Spoil  of  Cuailgn^,  in  Louth,  with  several  of  the  minor  cattle 
spoils  that  grew  out  of  it ;  after  which  is  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Bruighean  Da  Dearga^  and  death  of  the  monarch  Conaire  Mor; 
the  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  Maelduiris  ship  (for  more  than 
three  years)  in  the  Atlantic;  some  most  interesting^ tracts  con- 
cerning the  banishment  of  an  ancient  tribe  from  East  Meath, 
and  an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  some  Irish  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  where  they  found  the  exiles ;  an  abstract 
of  the  battle  of  Dxmbolg,  in  Wicklow,  where  the  monarch,  Aedh 
Mae  Ainmire,  was  slain,  in  the  year  594;  the  battle  o£  Magh 
Rath  (in  the  present  county  of  Down),  in  which  Congal  Claen, 
prince  of  Ulidia,  was  slain,  in  the  year  634  (published  by  the 
Irish  Archaeological  Society) ;  and  the  battle  of  Almhain  (now 
Allen,  in  the  present  County  of  Kildare),  where  the  monarch 
Ferghal  was  killed,  in  the  year  718.  A  variety  of  curious  pieces 
follow,  relating  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa ;  Curoi  Mac  DairS  (pron. 
nearly  "  Cooree  Mac  Darry") ;  Labhraidh  Loingseach  ("  Lovra 
Lingsha"),  king  of  Leinster ;  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his 
poet  Toma;  together  with  many  other  valuable  tracts  and 
scraps,  which  I  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  at  present ;  and 
the  volume  ends  with  a  fine  copy  (imperfect  at  the  beginning) 
of  the  law  tract  I  have  already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of 
the  Book  of  Ballymote.  This  volume  would  make  about  2000 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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LBCT.  IX.  The  next  of  these  great  books  to  which  I  would  desire  your  at- 
The  Book  v  tcntlon,  is  the  volume  so  well  known  as  the  Book  of  Lec ain.  This 
lbcadc.  book  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac 
Firbis  oiLecain  Mic  Fhirhisighy  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  one  of  the 
great  school  of  teachers  of  that  celebrated  locality,  and  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  learned  DttWiaZtocA  [or  Duald]  Mac  Firbis,  already 
mentioned.  This  book,  which  Belongs  to  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  contains  over  600  pt^es,  equal  to  2400 
pa^es  of  the  Gaedhhc  text  of  the  Annals  ofthe  Four  Masters. 
It  IS  beautifully  and  accurately  written  on  vellum  of  small  folio 
size,  chiefly  in  the  hand  of  Gilla  Isa  Mac  Firbis,  though  there 
are  some  small  parts  of  it  written,  respectively,  in  the  hands  of 
Adam  O'Cuimin  (the  historian  of  Breifnij  or  Briefney)  and 
Morogh  Riabhac  O'CuindlisS^ 

The  first  nine  folios  of  the  Book  of  Lecain  were  lost,  imtil 
discovered  by  me  a  few  years  ago  bound  \xp  in  a  volume  of  the 
Seabright  Collection,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Book  of  Lecain  differs  but  little,  in  its  arrangement  and 
general  contents,  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  It  contains  two 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Invasions,  an  imperfect  one  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  a  perfect  one,  with  the  Succession  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  tract  on  the  Boromean  Tribute,  at  the  end.  It  contains 
fine  copies  of  the  ancient  historical,  synchronolo^cal,  chronolo- 
gical, and  genealogical  poems  already  spoken  of  as  comprised  in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  as  well  as  some  that  are  not  contained 
in  that  volume.  These  are  followed  by  the  family  history  and 
genealogies  of  the  Milesians,  with  considerable  and  important 
additions  to  those  found  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Among 
the  additions  is  a  very  valuable  tract,  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
Mac  Firbis  himself,  on  the  families  and  subdivisions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tir-Fiachrach,  in  the  present  coimty  of  Sligo ;  a  tract 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach  . 

Ofthe  chief       Thc  Other  ancient  vellum  books  of  importance,  preserved  in 
toTc.D^^^'  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may  be  described  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  folio  volume  of  ancient  laws,  of  120  pages,  on  vellimi, 
written  about  the  year  1400  (classed  E.  3.  5.)  This  forms  part 
of  the  collection  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law 
Commission,  and  would  make  about  400  pages  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

(48)^Aiid  here  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  I  beliere  the 
families  of  Forbes  and  Candlish  in  Scotland,  are  the  same  as,  and  indeed 
directly  descended  from,  those  of  Mac  Furbis  and  O'Cuindlis  in  Ireland. 
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2.  A  small  folio  volume,  of  430  pages,  on  vellum  (classed  H.  lect.  ix. 
2.  7),  consisting  cMefly  of  Irish  pedigrees;  together  with  some  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
historical  poems  on  the  O'Kellys  and  O'Maddens,  and  some  Tciium  mss. 
firamnents  of  ancient  historic  tracts  of  great  value,  the  titles  of  ^^•^^' 
which,  however,  are  missing.    It  contains  also  some  translations 

from  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  writers  of  romance,  and  a  fragment 
of  an  ancient  translation  of  Ginddus  Cambrensis*  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Erinn.  The  handwriting  appears  to  be  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  contents  of  the  volume  would 
make  about  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

3.  A  large  foho  volume,  of  238  pages  (classed  H.  2.  15), 
part  on  vellum,  part  on  paper,  consisting  of  a  fragment  of  Bre- 
non  laws,  on  vellum,  transcribed  about  the  year  1300;  two 
copies  of  Cormac's  Glossary,  on  paper  (one  of  them  by  Duald 
Mac  Firbis) ;  another  ancient  Derivative  Glossary,  in  the  same 
hand ;  and  some  fragments  of  the  early  history  of  Erinn,  on  vel- 
lum. This  volume  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

4.  A  large  folio  volume,  of  400  pages  (classed  H.  2.  17), 
part  on  paper,  and  part  on  vellum,  consisting  chiefly  of  frag- 
ments of  various  old  books  or  tracts,  and,  among  others,  a 
fra^ent  of  a  curious  ancient  medical  treatise.  This  volume 
likewise  contains  a  fragment  of  the  Tdin  B6  Chuailgni;  and, 
among  merely  literary  tales,  it  includes  that  of  the  Reign  of 
Saturn,  an  impeifect  eastern  story,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition  (imperfect^,  and  of  the  Destruction  of 
Troy  (also  imperfect).  With  this  volume  are  bound  up  nine 
leaves  belonging  to  the  Book  of  Lecain,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  the  "Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages";  the  Royal 
Precepts  of  King  Cormac  Mac  Art;  a  fragment  of  the  Danish 
Wars;  short  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  Irish  Saints; 
and  many  other  mteresting  historic  pieces.  The  Guedhlic  text 
of  this  volume  would  make  altogether  about  1400  pages  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

5.  A  large  vellum  quarto  (classed  H.  3. 3),  containing  a  fine, 
but  much  decayed,  copy  of  the  Dinnseanchus.  It  would  make 
about  100  pages. 

6.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  870  pages,  on  vellum,  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  17.).  The  contents,  up 
to  the  617th  page,  consist  of  ancient  laws ;  and  from  that  to 
the  end  the  contents  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  short  pieces,  such  as  Bricrinn's  Feast, 
an  ancient  tale  of  the  Ultonians  (imperfect);  an  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Diisej  (Decies,  or  Deasys),  from  Bregia;  a 
list  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn ;  the  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan 
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LECT.  IX.  cemeteries  of  Erinn  j  the  account  of  the  Division  of  Erinn 
Of  the  chief  *"^<^^g  ^'^  AiAeoch  Tuaiha  (called  by  English  writers  the  Atta- 
vciium  Msa  cots);  the  discovery  of  Cashel,  and  story  of  the  two  Druids: 
together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  O'Briens,  and  the  Suc- 
cession of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the  line  oijSber,  In  the 
same  volimie  wiU  be  found,  too,  the  curious  account  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Crucifixion  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  by 
his  druid,  on  the  day  upon  which  it  occurred,  and  of  the  death 
of  Conor  in  consequence ;  the  story  of  the  elopement  of  Ere, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Albain  (or  Scotland),  with  the  Irish 
prince  Muiredhachj  grandson  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages;  a 
tract  on  Omens,  fix)m  the  croaking  of  ravens,  etc. ;  the  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  the  Britons  by  Nennius ;  the  story  of  the 
courtship  of  J^nn  Mac  Cumhaill  (pron.  "  Finn  Mac  Coole")  and 
Ailhhi  ^ron. " Alveh"),  the  daughter  of  kin^  Coimac  Mac  Art ; 
together  with  many  other  short  but  valuable  pieces.  This  volume 
would  make  1700  oages  of  Gaedhlic  text  Uke  those  of  iSn^ 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

7.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  665  pages  of  vellum,  and  194 


pages  paper,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  18). 
The  first  500  mges  contain  various  tracts  and  fragments  of 
ancient  laws.     The  remainder,  to  the  end,  consists  of  several 


independent  glossaries,  and  glosses  of  ancient  poems  and  prose 
tracts ;  together  with  the  ancient  historical  tales  of  Bruighean 
Da  Chogadh  (pron.  "  Breean  d&  Cugga") ;  a  story  of  Cathal 
Mac  FinghuinSj  king  of  Munster  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century;  stories  of  Konan  Mac  Aedha  (pron.  "  Mac  (Ea  ,  or 
Mae  Hugh),  king  of  Leinster;  and  the  story  of  the  poetess 
Liadain,  of  Kerry.  This  volimae  contains  also  the  account  of 
the  revolution  of  the  Aitheach  Tuaiha  [or  Attacots],  and  the 
murder  by  them  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Erinn;  Tundal's 
vision;  poems  on  the  O'Neills,  and  on  the  Mac  Donnells  of 
Antrim ;  John  O'Mulchonroy's  celebrated  poem  on  Brian-na- 
Murtha  O'Rourke ;  together  with  a  great  number  of  short  arti- 
cles on  a  variety  of  historic  subjects,  bearing  on  all  parts  of 
Erinn ;  and  some  pedigrees  of  the  chief  families  of  Ulster, 
Cormacht,  and  Leinster.  This  volume  would  make  about  1800 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

8.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  230  pages  (classed  H.  4.  22), 
seventy  of  which  contain  fragments  of  ancient  laws.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  tracts  and 
poems,  and  among  others  a  large  and  important  tract  on  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Milesians  in  Erinn;  a  fragment  of  the 
tale  called  Bricrinn's  Feast;  several  ancient  poems  on  the  fami- 
lies of  the  O'Neills,  the  O'DriscoUs,  the  Mac  Renalds,  etc. ; 
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together  with  various  small  poems  and  prose  tracts  of  some  lbct.  tx. 
value.    This  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  fragments  of  two      ^^  ^^^^ 
books.     The  writing  of  the  first  seventy  pages  seems  to  be  of  T«iittm  mss. 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  remaining  part  appears  to  be  at  ^  ^'^'^' 
least  a  century  older.      The  entire  volume  has  suffered  much 
from  neglect,  and  from  exposure  to  smoke  and  damp.      The 
Gaedhlic  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

To  these  books  I  may  add  (as  being  preserved  in  the  same 
library)  the  Annals  of  Ukter,  and  those  of  Loch  CS,  already 
spoken  of,  both  on  vellum,  and  the  text  of  which  would  make 
•Dout  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Besides  these  vellum  manuscripts  of  law  and  history,  the  Tri- 
nity College  library  contains  a  large  collection  of  paper  MSS. 
of  great  vfuue,  being  transcripts  of  ancient  vellum  books  made 
chiefly  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  centurv.  To  enumerate,  and 
even  partially  to  analyse,  these  paper  M§S.,  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  the  hmits  to  which  the  present  lecture  must  necessarily 
be  confined ;  but  among  the  most  important  of  them  I  may  men- 
tion a  volume  written  about  the  year  1690,  by  Owen  O'Don- 
nelly  (an  excellent  Gaedhlic  scholar) ;  some  large  volumes  by 
the  O'Neachtans  [John  and  Tadhg,  or  Tcige],  between  the  years 
1716  and  1740;  a  copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  made  by 
Andrew  Mac  Gurtin  in  1716 ;  and  several  large  volumes  trans- 
cribed by  Hugh  O'Daly  for  Doctor  Francis  O'Sullivan  of  Tri- 
nity GoUege,  m  and  about  the  year  1750,  the  originals  of  which 
are  not  now  known. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  I  have  not  particularised,  nor  in 
some  instances  at  all  included,  the  large  Dody  of  ecclesiastical 
writings  preserved  in  the  Trinity  Gollege  library,  consisting  of 
ancient  hves  of  Irish  saints,  and  other  religious  pieces,  in  prose 
and  verse.  Neither  have  I  included,  in  my  analyses  of  the  col- 
lection, the  fac-simile  copies  made  bv  myself,  for  the  library,  of 
the  Book  of  JLecain  (on  vellum),  of  tne  so  called  Leahhar  Breac 
(on  paper),  of  the  Danish  Wars,  of  Mac  Firbis's  glossaries,  and 
of  a  volume  of  ancient  Irish  deeds  (on  paper). 

The  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  besides  its  fine  of  the  mss. 
treasures  of  ancient  vellum  manuscripts,  contains  also  a  very  utaSy  of 
large  number  of  important  paper  manuscripts;  but  as  they*^*^^-^ 
amount  to  some  hunieds,  it  would  be  totally  out  of  my  power, 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  lecture,  to  enumerate  them,  or  to 
give  the  most  meagre  analysis  of  their  varied  contents.^**^ 

<««>  A  list  of  all  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  R.  Irish  Academy 
and  Tiirnty  College,  Dublin,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LXXXVL 
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LECT.  IX.  There  are,  however,  a  few  amon^  them  to  which  1  feel  called 
Book  ^P^^  particularly  to  allude,  although  in  terms  more  brief  than, 
ov^isMoiuL  with  more  time  and  space,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  de- 
vote to  them. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  that  I  wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice,  is  a  fragment  of  the  book  well  known  as  the  Book  of 
LiSMOBE.  This  is  a  manuscript  on  paper  of  the  largest  folio  size 
and  best  quality.  It  is  a  fac-simile  copy  made  by  me  firom  the 
original,  in  the  year  1839,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Tliis 
transcript  is  an  exact  copy,  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  word  for 
word,  and  contraction  for  conti-action,  and  was  carefully  and  at- 
tentively read  over  and  collated  with  the  original,  by  Dr.  John 
O'Donovan  and  myself.  And  indeed  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  have  recovered  as  much  of  the  text  of  the  original  as  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out,  without  the  application  of  acids  or 
other  chemical  preparations,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  use. 

Of  the  history  of  the  original  MS.,  which  is  finely  written  on 
vellum  of  the  largest  size,  we  know  nothing  previous  to  the  year 
1814.  In  that  year  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  commenced 
the  work  of  repairing  the  ancient  castle  of  Lismore  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  his  property ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the 
men  having  occasion  to  re-open  a  door-way  that  had  been  closed 
up  with  masoniy  in  the  interior  of  the  castle,  they  found  a 
wooden  box  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  it,  which,  on  being  taken 
out,  was  found  to  contain  this  MS.,  as  well  as  a  superb  old  cro- 
zier.  The  MS.  had  suffered  much  firom  damp,  and  the  back, 
firont,  and  top  margin  had  been  gnawed  in  several  places  by  rata 
or  mice ;  but  worse  than  that,  it  was  said  that  the  workmen  by 
whom  the  precious  box  was  found,  carried  off  several  loose  leaves, 
and  even  whole  staves  of  the  book.  Whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  true  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
tracts  contained  in  it  are  defective,  and,  as  I  believe,  that  whole 
tracts  have  disappeared  from  it  altogether  since  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  The  book  was  preserved  for  some  time  with  great 
care  by  the  late  Colonel  Curry,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent, 
who,  however,  in  1815,  lent  it  to  Dennis  O'Flinn,  a  professed, 
but  a  very  indifferent,  Irish  scholar,  living  then  in  Mallow  Lane, 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  OTlinii  bound  it  m  wooden  boards,  and 
disfigured  several  parts  of  it,  by  writing  on  the  MS.  While  in 
OTlinn's  hands  it  was  copied,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by  Mi- 
chael O'Longan,  of  Camgnavar,  near  Cork.  It  was  OTlinn 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Book  of  Lismore",  merely  because  it 
was  found  at  that  place.  After  having  made  such  use  of  the  book 
as  he  thought  proper,  O'Flinn returned  it,bound,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  Colonel  Curry,  some  time  between  die  years  1816  and 
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1820 ;  and  so  the  venerable  old  relic  remained  unquestioned,  lect.  ix. 
and,  I  believe,  unopened,  until  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Royal  ^^  ^^^ 
Irish  Academy,  to  be  copied  for  them  by  me,  in  the  year  1839.  of  lismobb. 

The  facilities  for  close  examination  which  the  slow  progress 
of  a  fac-simile  transcript  afforded  me,  enabled  me  to  clearly  dis- 
cover this  at  least,  that  not  only  was  the  abstraction  of  portions 
of  the  old  book  of  recent  date,  but  that  the  dishonest  act  had 
been  deliberatelv  perpetrated  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  for  a  double 

i>urpose.  For  it  was  not  only  that  whole  staves  had  been  pil- 
fered, but  particular  subjects  were  mutilated,  so  as  to  leave  the 
part  that  was  returned  to  Lismore  almost  valueless  without  the 
abstracted  parts,  the  offending  parties  having  first,  of  course, 
copied  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  mutilated  pieces. 

After  my  transcript  nad  been  finished,  and  the  old  firagments 
of  the  origmal  returned  to  Lismore  by  the  Academy,  I  insti- 
tuted, on  my  own  account,  a  close  inquiry  in  Cork,  with  the 
view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  whether  any  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore  still  remained  there.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
passed  over,  however,  without  my  gaining  any  information  on 
the  subject,  when  I  happened  to  meet  by  accident,  in  Dublin,  a 
literary  gentleman  from  the  town  of  Middleton,  ten  miles  fi*om 
the  city  of  Cork ;  and  as  I  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  inquiries,  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
nim  mv  suspicions,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  they  were 
grounded,  tnat  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  must  be  still  re- 
maining in  Cork.  To  my  joy  and  surprise  the  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  had  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  original  MS.  being  in  the  hands  of  some  person  in  Cork ;  that 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  another  party,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  the  owner,  nor  how  or  when  he  became  possessed  of  it. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  the  late  Sir  William  Betham^s  col- 
lection of  MSS.  passed,  bv  purchase,  into  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Lish  Academy ;  and  as  I  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  this  col- 
lection had  been  obtained  firom  Cork,  I  lost  no  time  in  examin- 
ing them  closely  for  any  copies  of  pieces  fi*om  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more. Nor  was  I  disappointed ;  for  I  found  among  the  books 
copies  of  the  lives  of  Samt  Brendan,  Saint  Ciaran  of  Clonmac- 
nois.  Saint  Mochna  of  Balla  in  Mayo,  and  Saint  Finnchu  of 
Brigobhann  in  the  county  of  Cork ;  besides  several  legends  and 
minor  pieces ;  all  copied  by  Michael  OXon^an  from  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  in  the  nouse  of  Denis  Bdn  OTlinn,  in  Cork,  in 
the  year  1816.  And  not  only  does  OXongan  state,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  these  lives,  that  he  copied  these  from  the  book  which 
Denis  OTlinn  had  borrowed  from  Lismore,  but  he  gives  the 
weight  of  it,  and  the  number  of  leaves  or  folios  which  the  book 
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LECT.  IX.  in  its  integrity  contained.  As  a  further  piece  of  presumptive 
The  Book  cvidencc  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  having  been  mutilated  in  Cork 
OF  Lrsxowt.  about  this  time,  allow  me  to  read  for  you  the  following  memo- 
randum in  pencil,  in  an  unknown  hand,  which  has  come  into 
my  possession: — 

**  Mr.  Denis  O'Flyn  of  Mallow  Lane,  Cork,  has  brought  a 
book  from  Lismore  lately,  written  on  vellum  about  900  years 
ago,  by  Miles  O'Kelly  for  Florence  McCarthy;  it  contains  the 
lives  of  some  principal  Irish  Saints,  with  other  historical  facts 
such  as  the  wars  of  the  Danes  — 31st  October,  1815"- 

To  this  I  may  add  here  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Long,  of  Cork,  to  the  late  William 
Elliott  Hudson,  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  dated  Feb.  the  10th,  1848: 

"  Honoured  Sir, — ^I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  this 
MS.  to  your  honour.  It  contjuns  various  pieces  copied  from 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  other  old  Irish  MSS.  They  are  pieces 
which  I  believe  you  have  not  as  yet  in  your  collection.  Its 
contents  are  ^Forbuis  Droma  Damhghoir6\  a  historic  legend, 
describing  the  invasion  of  Munster  by  Cormac  Mac  Art,  the 
wonderful  actions  of  the  druids,  druidish  incantations,  and 
Boforth;  ^  Air  an  da  Fearmaighi\  a  topography  of  the  two 
Fermoys,  together  with  an  account  of  its  chieftains,  tribes,  or 
families,  and  soforth ;  '  Scil  Fiachna  mic  Iteataich\  a  legend  of 
Loch  En  in  Cormaught ;  Riaghail  do  riahthibh,  a  rule  for  kin^ 
composed  by  Dubh  Mac  Turin(?) ;  ' ScM air  Chairbri Cinn-cait\ 
the  murder  of  the  royal  chieftains  of  Erinn  by  their  slaves,  the 
descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  and  soforth. — ^Book  of  Lismore". 

With  all  these  evidences  before  me  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Lismore  having  been  detained  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1853 1  pre- 
vailed on  a  friend  of  mine  in  that  city  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  whose  hands  it  was,  what  might  be  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  whether  it  would  be  sold,  and  at  what  price.  All  this 
my  friend  kindly  performed.  He  procured  me  what  purported 
to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Cork  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  fragment  consisted  of  66 
folios,  or  132  pages,  and  that  it  would  be  sold  for  fifty  pounds. 

I  immediately  offered,  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Doctors  Todd 
and  Graves,  then  the  secretaries  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  sum  named  for  the  book ;  but  some  new  conditions  with 
which  I  had  no  power  to  comply,  were  afterwards  added,  and 
the  negociation  broke  off  at  this  point. 

The  book  shortly  after  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Summerhill  House,  near  Cork ; 
and  in  January,  1855,  a  memoir  of  it  was  read  before  the  Cu- 
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vieiian  Society  of  Cork,  by  John  Windele,  Esq.,  of  Blair's  Cafitle,  lect.  ix. 
in  which  he  makes  the  following  statement : —  ^^  ^^^ 

^'  The  work,  it  was  at  first  supposed,  may  have  been  a  pordon  or  lismobi 
of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  so  well  Known  to  our  literary  antiquar 
rians,  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed, in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centu^,  for  Fineen 
McCarthy  Rea^h,  Lord  of  Carbery,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond".  "  Unfortu- 
nately", he  adds,  "  the  volume  has  suflfered  some  mutilation  by 
the  loss  of  several  folios.  The  life  of  Finnchu  and  the  Forbuis 
are  partly  defective  in  consequence;  but  we  possess  amongst 
our  local  MS.  collections  entire  copies  of  these  pieces". 

To  be  sure,  they  have  in  Cork  entire  copies  of  these  pieces ; 
but  they  are  copies,  by  Michael  OXongan,  fi'om  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  before  its  mutilation  among  them,  or  eke  copies  made 
from  his  copies  by  his  sons. 

That  Mr.  Windele  believed  what  he  wrote  about  the  Cork 
fragment,  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt ;  still  it  is  equalty  in- 
dubitable that  this  same  fragment  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  nook 
of  Lismore,  and  that  it  became  detached  from  it  while  in  the 
hands  of  Denis  OTlinn,  of  Cork,  some  time  about  the  year  1816. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  equally  certain,  that  the  book  which  Mr. 
Hewitt  purchased,  perhaps  as  an  original  bond  fide  volume  with 
some  slight  losses,  is  nothmg  more  than  a  fragment,  consisting  of 
about  one-third  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  that  this  part 
was  fraudulently  abstracted  in  Cork  at  the  time  above  indicated. 
The  two  pieces  which  Mr.  Windele  particulaxizes  as  being  de- 
fective in  the  Cork  part,  are  abo  defective  in  the  Lismore  part ; 
the  Life  of  Saint  Finchu  wants  but  about  one  page  in  the  latter, 
while  in  Cork  they  cannot  have  more  of  it  than  one  page  or 
folio ;  and  of  the  Forbuis,  something  about  the  first  half  is  at 
Lismore,  while  no  more  than  the  second  half  can  be  in  Cork. 
And  although  I  have  never  seen  any  part  of  the  Cork  fragment, 
I  feel  bold  enough  to  say,  that,  should  both  parts  be  brought  to- 
gether in  presence  of  competent  judges,  they  will  be  pronounced 
to  be  parts  of  the  same  onginal  volume,  and  that  several  of  the 
defects  in  either  will  be  exactly  supplied  by  the  other. 

My  transcript  of  the  Lismore  firagment  of  this  valuable  book 
consists  of  131  folios,  or  262  jpages.  The  chief  items  of  the 
contents  are :  Ancient  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
Saint  Brigid  of  Kildare,  Saint  Senan  (of  Scatteiy  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  Saint  Finnen  of  Clonard,  and  Saint 
Finnchu  of  Brigobhan,  in  the  coimty  of  Cork,  all  written  in 
Gtiedhlic  of  great  purity  and  antiquity ;  the  conquests  of  Char- 
lemagne, translatea  from  the  celebrated  romance  of  the  middle 
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LfecT.  IX.  ages,  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims ;  the  conversion 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Kome  into  a  Christian  Church;  the  storj 

ow  LiiMou.  of  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of  Saint  Peter ;  the  discovery  of  the 
Sybilline  oracle  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome ;  the  History  of  the 
•Lombards  (imperfect) ;  an  account  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great ; 
the  heresy  of  the  Empress  Justina ;  of  some  modifications  of  cer- 
tain minor  ceremonies  of  the  Mass ;  an  account  of  the  successors 
of  CharlemsOTe;  of  the  correspondence  between  Archbishop 
Lan£ranc  and  the  clergy  of  Rome ;  extracts  fix>m  the  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo ;  an  account  of  the  battles  of  the  celebrated  Ceal- 
lachan^  king  of  Cashel,  with  the  Danes  of  Erinn,  in  the  tenth 
century ;  of  the  battle  of  CWnna,  Ti)etween  Cormac  Mac  Art,  king 
of  Iremnd,  and  the  Ulstermen ;  and  of  the  siege  of  Drom  Dawh- 

{haxH  [now  called  Knocklong,  in  the  County  of  Limerick],  by 
ing  Cormac  Mac  Art,  against  the  men  of  Munster.  This  last, 
though  a  strictly  historic  tale  in  its  leading  facts,  is  full  of  wild 
incident,  in  which  Mogh  Ruith,  the  great  Munster  druid,  and 
Cithmadh,  and  Colptha,  the  druids  of  the  monarch  Cormac,  bear 
a  most  conspicuous  and  curious  part. 

The  last  piece  in  the  book  is  one  of  very  great  interest ;  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick  and  the  two 
surviving  warriors  of  tne  band  of  heroes  led  by  the  celebrated 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  CaoiltS,  the  son  of  Ronan,  and  Oisin  [com- 
monly written  in  English  "Ossian"],  the  warrior-poet,  son  of 
Finn  himself.  It  describes  the  situation  of  several  of  the  hills, 
mountains,  rivers,  caverns,  rills,  etc.,  in  Lreland,  with  the  deriva- 
tion of  their  names.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  very 
curious  tract  is  imperfect.  But  for  these  defects,  we  should 
probably  have  found  in  it  notices  of  almost  every  monument  of 
note  in  ancient  Ireland;  and,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  preserving  many  of  the  most  ancient 
traditions  to  which  we  can  now  have  access,  traditions  which 
were  committed  to  writing  at  a  period  when  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  people  were  unbroken  and  undisturbed. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  analyse  a  few  more 
of  the  important  paper  books  in  the  Academy's  library ;  but  I 
think  I  have  abeady  done  enough  to  enable  you  to  form  some 
intelligible  general  estimate  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  old 
GaedMic  books  in  Dublin ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  paper 
books  in  Trinity  College  and  the  Academy  are  above  600  in 
number,  and  may  be  estimated  to  contain  about  30,000  pages 
of  Gaedhlic  text,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  form  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred  as  a  specimen,  that  of  O'Donovan's  Annak. 
There  is,  however,  one  collection  (rather,  I  may  say,  one 
class  of  MS.  monuments  of  Irish  history)  which  I  cannot  pass  by 
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without  at  least  alluding  to  it,  though  it  would  be,  perhaps,  im-  Lger.  rx. 
proper  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  enter  upon  any  detjdled  '^ 
accoimt  of  it:  I  mean  the  great  body  of  the  laws  of  Ancient  Sw" mss!*" 
Erinn,  commonly  called  by  the  English  the  "Brehon  Laws". 
This  collection  is  so  immense  in  extent,  and  the  subjects  dealt 
with  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  utmost  detail,  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  fiilly  illustrated  by  exact  deiinitions  and 
minute  descriptions,  that,  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  outline  sup- 
plied by  the  annals  and  genealogies,  these  books  of  laws  alone 
would  ahnost  be  found  sufficient  in  competent  hands.  Indeed  if 
it  were  permitted  me  to  enlarge  upon  their  contents,  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  I  have  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  the  various 
annals  1  have  described  to  you,  I  should  be  forced  to  devote  many 
lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  But  these  ancient  laws,  as  you  are 
all  aware,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three  years,  in 
progress  of  transcription  and  preparation  for  publication,  imder 
the  direction  of  a  Commission  of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  royal  warrant ;  and  it  would  not  be  for  me  to  an- 
ticipate their  regular  publication. 

The  quantity  of  transcript  already  made  (and  there  is  still  a 
part  to  be  made),  amounts  to  over  Jive  thotisand  close  quarto 
pages,  which,  on  average,  would  be  equal  to  near  8000  pages 
of  the  text  of  O'Donovan's  Annals.  This  quantity,  of  course, 
contains  many  duplicate  pieces ;  and  it  will  rest  with  the  Com- 
missioners whether  to  publish  the  whole  mass,  or  only  a  fair  and 
full  text,  compiled  from  a  collation  of  all  the  duplicate  copies. 

Any  one  who  has  examined  the  body  of  Welsh  Laws,  now 
some  years  before  the  world,  will  at  once  be  able  to  form  a  fair 
opinion  of  tiie  interest  and  value,  in  a  historical  and  social  poiat 
of  view,  of  this  far  larger — ^this  immense  and  hitherto  unex- 
plored mass  of  legal  institutes.  And  these  were  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutes which  regulated  the  political  and  social  system  of  a 
people  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  from  a  period  almost  ^ 
lost  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity,  down  to  within  about  two 
hundred  years,  or  seven  generations,  of  our  own  time,  and  whose 
spirit  and  traditions,  I  may  add,  influence  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  native  Irish  even  to  this  day !  To  these  laws  may 
we,  indeed,  justiy  apply  the  expressive  remark  of  the  poet 
Moore  on  the  old  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  they 
"were  not  written  by  a  foolish  people,  nor  for  any  foolish 
purpose".  Into  the  particulars  and  arrangement  of  this  mass 
of  fiiws  I  shall  not  enter  here,  since  they  are,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  on  whose  preroga- 
tives I  have  no  disposition  to  trench.  I  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  tnat,  copious  though  the  records  in  which  the 
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LBCT.  IX.  actions  and  everyday  life  of  our  remote  ancestors  have  come 
Tiie"Br«hon  ^^^^^  ^  ^>  tliTougn  the  various  dociunents  of  which  I  have 
Law'Mss.  been  speaking,  stiU,  without  these  laws,  our  history  would 
be  necessarily  barren,  deficient,  and  uncertain  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  and  important  essentials.  For  what  can  be  more 
essential  mr  the  historian^s  purpose  than  to  have  the  means  of 
fleeing  clearly  what  the  laws  and  customs  were  precisely,  which 
governed  and  regulated  the  general  and  relative  action  of  the 
monarch  and  the  provincial  kings;  of  the  provincial  kings 
and  the  hereditaiy  princes  and  chiefs;  of  these  in  turn,  and 
of  what  may  be  c^ed  the  hereditary  proprietors,  the  Flaiihs 

S pronounced  "  flails'^,  or  landlords ;  and  below  these  agidn,  of 
eir  &imers,  and  tenants,  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  native 
and  stranger ; — and  what  is  even  more  interesting,  if  possible, 
the  conditions  on  which  these  various  parties  held  theur  lands, 
and  the  local  customs  which  regulated  their  agrarian  and  social 
policy;  as  well  as  in  general  the  sumptuary  and  economical 
laws,  and  the  several  customs,  which  distinguished  all  these 
classes  one  from  another,  compliance  with  which  was  abso- 
lutely neces^uy  to  maintain  them  in  their  proper  ranks  and 
respective  privileges?  There  are  thousands  of  allusions  to  the 
men  and  women  of  those  days,  as  well  as  to  various  circum- 
stances, manners,  customs,  and  habits,  to  be  met  with  in  our 
historic  writings,  otherwise  inexplicable,  which  find  a  clear 
and  natural  solution  in  these  venerable  institutes.  And  there 
are  besides,  too,  a  vast  number  of  facts,  personal  and  historical, 
recorded  in  the  course  of  the  laws  (often  stated  by  the  com- 
mentator or  scribe  as  examples  or  precedents  of  the  application 
of  the  particular  law  imder  discussion),  which  must  be  care- 
fully gleaned  from  them,  before  that  History  which  is  yet  to 
be  firamed  out  of  the  materials  I  have  described  to  you,  can 
ever  be  satisfactorilv  completed. 

These  things  will  become  accessible  to  all  when  the  labours  of 
the  Commission  are  concluded,  when  the  immense  and  magni* 
ficent  work  which  the  Commission  is  charged  to  publish  shall 
be  (a  few  3rears  hence)  arranged,  indexed,  and  prmted.  And 
perhap  this  maj  be  but  the  second  great  step  in  these  times — 
Mr.  George  Smith's  publication  of  the  Annals  having  bewi  the 
first — ^towards  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  honour  of  the  noble 
race  of  Ennn.  Much  more,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
history*  remains  to  be  done.  Is  the  next  step  af^r  these  re- 
served to  be  taken  under  the  aaispices  of  a  great  National  Insti- 
tution, such  as  one  may  surely  hope  this,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  is  destined  to  become  ? 


LECTURE  X. 

[Dtllvmd  Mareh  0,  ISfift.] 

The  Books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  propose  to  finish  this  part  of  our  Intro- 
ductory course  on  the  existing  MS.  materiab  of  ancient  Irish 
History,  by  giving  you  some  account  of  the  great  Records  of 
the  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees  of  the  Ghiedhlic  race,  found 
in  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  of  the  books  I  have  described 
to  you. 

In  all  civilized  nations,  where  the  possession  of  property  or 
the  governing  power  was,  firom  whatever  cause,  vested  in  any  one 
individual,  witn  the  right  of  transmission  to  posterity  through 
his  legitimate  descendants,  direct  or  collateral,  it  follows,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  that  all  persons  living  subject  to  such  a  le- 
gal arrangement  must  have  taken  good  care  to  preserve  accurate 
evidences  of  their  descent  and  identity, — accurate  evidence  such 
as  might  sustwn  their  claims  to  the  succession,  whether  of  pro- 
perty or  dignity,  territory  or  emoluments,  whenever  any  dispute 
upon  such  subjects  should  arise.  And  the  natural  necessity  of 
preserving  genealories  and  pedigrees  being  thus  simgly  estab- 
ushed,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  miportant  duty  of  their  preser- 
vation could  not  be  left  to  the  care  of  irresponsible  persons  alone ; 
and  that,  therefore,  while  every  branch  of  the  family  kept  a 

E roper  record  of  its  own  descent  (as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
ranches  in  relation  to  its  own),  some  qualified  persons  must  at 
all  times  have  been  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
a  public  record  of  all  the  descending  branches  of  the  original 
tree.  Such  records  must  have  been  kept,  in  order  that,  when- 
ever a  reference  to  records  was  found  necessary,  no  individual 
representative  should  be  able  to  advance  his  own  claims  upon 
any  mere  private  proofs  within  his  own  private  power,  nor  on 
any  authoritjr  save  such  as  might  be  found  to  accord  with  that 
of  a  responsible  public  officer. 

And  such  precautions,  we  find,  were  efiectually  taken  under 
the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of  Erinn. 

To  obviate  all  difficulties  in  respect  of  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  supreme  rule,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  monarch  of 
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LECT.x.    Erinn  had  sIytqjq  aa  officer  of  high  distinction  attached  to  his 

Official        court,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep,  from  generation  to  genera- 

recorda  of     tion,  a  Written  record,  or  genealogical  history,  of  all  the  descend- 

Sogies.^     inff  branches  of  the  royal  family.     And  me  same  officer  was 

obliged  to  keep  true  record  not  only  of  these,  but  of  the  families 

of  aU  the  provincial  kings,  and  of  all  the  principal  territorial  chiefs 

.in  each  province,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  a  dispute  among  them 

and  a  final  appeal  to  the  court  of  the  chief  king,  he  might  be  in 

a  position  to  decide  such  a  dispute  by  the  solemn  anmority  of 

a  sure  and  impartial  public  record. 

This  public  officer,  according  to  law,  could  only  be  elected 
from  the  order  of  Ollamha;  and  the  Ollamh  may  be  described 
as  a  doctor,  or  man  who  had  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  his- 
torical learning  and  of  general  literary  attainments  under  the  an- 
cient Gaedhlic  system  of  education.  Every  Ollamh  should  also 
(according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  now  popularly  called  the 
"  Brehon  Laws")  be  an  adept  in  regal  synchronisms,  snould  know 
the  boundaries  of  all  the  provinces  and  chieftaincies,  and  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  genealogies  of  all  the  tribes  of  Erinn  up  to 
Adam.  An  Ollamh  should  also,  according  to  the  same  law, 
be  civil  of  tongue,  unstained  by  crime,  and  pure  in  morals. 

The  officer  1  have  thus  spoken  of  should  be,  then,  an  Ollamh 
thus  qualified ;  and  he  was  privileged  and  bound  to  make  perio- 
dical visits  to  the  provincial  courts,  and  to  the  mansions  of  all 
the  chiefs  throughout  the  land ;  to  inspect  their  books  of  family 
history  and  genealogies ;  to  enter  the  names  and  number  of  the 
leading  or  eldest  branches  of  each  family  in  his  own  book ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Tara  (or  wherever  the  monarch  might  happen 
to  hold  his  residence),  to  write  these  matters  into  what  was  of  old 
called  the  Monarch's  Book,  but  which,  in  more  modem  times, 
seems  to  have  been  designated  the  Saltair  of  Tara. 

And  not  only  had  the  Monarch  his  Ollamh  for  these  important 
.  state  purposes,  but  every  provincial  king,  and  even  every  smaller 
territorial  Chief,  had  his  own  OllamJi,  or  Seanchaidhi  ^pron. 
"shanachy"= historian],  for  the  provincial  and  other  territorial 
records ;  and  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  law  (established  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century),  all 
the  provincial  records,  and  those  of  the  various  clann  chief- 
tains, were  returnable  every  third  year  to  a  great  convocation 
or  feast  at  Tara,  where  they  were  solenml^  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  great  Book  or  Saltair  of  the  monarch, 
and  purified  and  corrected  where  or  whenever  they  required  it. 

As  a  very  sufficient  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  great 
Monarchical  Book,  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
I  may  refer  you,  among  many  others,  to  the  poem  by  Cinaeth 
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[or  KennetliJ  O'Hartigan,  on  Tara,  and  on  King  Connac  ikfoc  lect.  x. 
jiirtj  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  lecture. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  among  English  writers,  and  credibility 
those  who  ignorantly  follow  them  in  Ireland,  to  sneer  at  the  ^qSty^Sf 
very  idea  of  any  nation,  or  any  families  of  a  nation,  being  able  Xgtaw.^^ 
to  preserve  their  genealogies  and  pedigrees  for  one,  two,  or 
three  thousand  years ;  and  as  for  the  suggestion,  that  an  Insh- 
man,  or  a  Welshman,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856,  should  be 
able,  with  any  conceivable  probability  or  even  possibility,  to 
trace  his  generations  up  to  IJoah,  it  is  set  down  as  much  worse 
than  absurd;  it  is  contemptuously  termed  an  "  Irish  pedigree", 
or  a  "  Welsh  pedigree",  and  even  the  very  name  of  it  is  deemed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  subject  fit  only  for  ridicule.     Let  us, 
however,  look  a  little  into  the  question,  and  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  justice  of  this  scepticism. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  original  genealogies  and  pedigrees 
of  the  human  race  (and,  indeed,  the  very  form  in  which  our 
own  ancient  genealogies  and  pedigrees  were  recorded),  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  Holy  jBible ;  as  m  Genesis,  chapter  x.,  verses  J  to 
5,  beginning :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  tne  sons  of  Noe  (or 
Noah) :  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japheth ;  and  imto  them  sons  were 
bom  after  the  flood".     Now  this  Scripture  record  goes  on: — 

2.  "  The  sons  of  Japheth  [were] ;  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and 
Madai,  and  Javan^  and  Thubal,  and  Mosoch,  and  Thiras. 

3.  "  And  the  sons  of  Gomer  [were] ;  Ascenez,  and  Riphath, 
and  Thogorma. 

4.  "  -£id  the  sons  of  Javan  [were] ;  Elisa,  and  Tharsis, 
Oetthim,  and  Dodanim. 

6.  **  By  these  were  divided  the  islands  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  lands ;  every  one  according  to  his  tongue,  and  their  fami- 
lies in  their  nations",  etc. 

It  is  curious  that  the  sons  of  Magog,  the  second  son  of 
Japheth,  are  not  enumerated  in  this  genealogy ;  and  yet  it  is 
to  this  remote  ancestor  that  all  the  ancient  colonists  ot  Ireland 
carry  up  their  pedigrees,  as  recorded  here  long  before  Christi- 
anity and  Chnstian  books  foimd  their  way  into  the  country. 
Nor  are  the  Gaedhils  the  only  people  said  to  have  descended 
fi:om  Magog;  for  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Bactrians, 
the  Partmans,  and  others,  also  claimed  descent  firom  him. 

I  shall  not,  however,  follow  to-day  the  subject  of  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  descent  of  the  royal  races  of  Erinn;  and  I 
have  only  thrown  out  so  much  by  way  of  hinting  to  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  sneers  to  wmch  I  have  alluded,  still  a  great 
deal  of  serious  study  may  be  required  before  any  rational  con- 
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LECT.  X.   elusion  can  be  arrived  at  with  certainty  in  relation  to  it.   I  have 
A  trial  hi      ^^^  to-daj  to  do  with  the  plan  and  method  followed  by  our 
toricai  ac-     auccstors,  in  recording  and  preserving  the  Grenealogies  of  the 
G^eai!^  Irish  nation,  as  these  have  actually  been  handed  £)wn  to  us 
from  the  days  of  our  early  kings.     I  desire  to  deal  with  them 
.  simply  as  one  branch  of  those  materials  for  our  history,  of 
which  I  have  described  to  you  so  many,  as  having  come  down 
to  us  in  an  authentic  form.   And  whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  modem  commentators  (all  of  them  very  ill  informed  on  the 
subject)  as  to  the  truth  of  the  more  remote  genealogies  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Graedhlic  colony  in  Erinn,  I  think  I  have  given 
you  the  most  solid  reason  to  trust  the  records  of  the  Gaedhlic 
genealogies  from  that  or  at  least  from  a  very  remote  time  down- 
wards, made  and  preserved,  as  we  know  they  were,  with  the  care 
prescribed  by  the  laws  to  which  I  have  just  called  your  attention. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  on  authority  that  cannot  well 
be  questioned,  that  the  Pedigrees  of  the  Graedhlic  nation  were 
collected  and  written  into  a  single  book  (which  was  called  the 
Cin,  or  Book,  of  Dromsneacht)  by  the  son  ofDuach  Galach,  king 
of  Connacht, — and  an  Ollamh  m  history,  in  genealogies,  etc., 
— shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick  in  Ireland,  which 
happened  in  the  year  432.  It  follows  necessarily  that  those  pe- 
digrees and  genealogies  must  have  been  already  m  existence, — 
doubtless  in  the  various  tribe-books ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  their  leading  portions  had  before  then  been  entered, 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  law  I  have  already  explained,  in 
the  great  Book  of  Tara. 

Without  going  farther  back,  then,  than  this  Book  of  Drom- 
sneachty  which  is  so  often  quoted  in  our  ancient  MSS.,  it  will 
be  plain  that  succeeding  OUamhs  and  genealogists  had  before 
them  a  plan  and  mode  of  proceeding  with  their  work,  either 
founded  on  still  more  remote  precedents,  or,  at  all  events, 
adopted  so  long  ago  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  author  of  wiat  celebrated  book. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  plan  of  keeping  local 
Pedigrees,  where,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  each  kingdom, 
provmce,  and  principality  appointed  a  fully  qualified  officer  for 
thepurpose. 

Every  free-bom  man  of  the  tribe  was,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country,  entitled  by  blood,  should  it  come  to  his  turn,  to 
succeed  to  the  chieftaincy;  and  every  principal  family  kept  its 
own  pedigree  as  a  check  on  the  officer  of  the  tribe  or  provmce, 
and  as  an  authority  for  its  own  claim,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

As  the  Milesians  were  the  last  of  the  ancient  colonists,  and 
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had  subdued  the  races  previously  existing  in  Ireland,  it  is  their  ^^<^'  ^ 
genealogies  only,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  that  have  Tho  MUesian 
been  thus  carried  down  to  the  later  times.  Genealogies. 

The  genealogical  tree  then  begins  with  the  brothers  Eber 
and  Eremoa,  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  after  tracing  their  ancestors  so  far  back  as  to  Magog, 
the  son  of  Japheth,  the  earliest  genealogies  give  us  the  manner 
of  the  death  of  each  of  these  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  number 
and  names  of  their  sons  again,  respectively. 

From  Eber,  according  to  all  the  genealogies,  descend  all  the  The  unea  of 
families  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  represented  at  present  by  the  Eimmf 
race  of  OilioU  Oluim:  as  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  O'Briens,  and 
their  various  branches.  From  Eremon,  on  the  other  hand, 
descend  the  great  races  of  Connacht  and  Leinster,  represented 
by  the  0*Conors,  the  Mac  Murrochs,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  great 
races  of  Ulster,  also,  from  the  fourth  century  down,  represented 
by  the  O'Donnells,  the  O'Neills,  etc. 

Besides  these  two  chief  races,  the  records  relate  the  descent  The  iiion 
of  two  others  of  great  historical  importance.  From  Emer,  the  S^*^**" 
son  of  Ir  (who  was  the  brother  of  Eber  and  Eremon),  descend 
the  races  of  DTodA,  or  Ulidia  [an  ancient  district  consisting 
nearly  of  the  present  coimties  of  Down  and  Antrim],  now  re- 
presented by  the  family  of  Magenis  of  Down ;  and  from  Lu- 
gaidh,  the  son  of  Ith^  their  cousin,  who  settled  in  the  west  of 
the  present  coimty  of  Cork,  descended  the  races  of  that  district, 
represented  in  chief  by  the  family  of  O'DriscolL  FThis  latter 
race  of  Gaedhils  is  mmutely  traced  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
Celtic  Society,  published  in  1849.] 

To  these  iour,— or  rather,  indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
to  the  two  brothers,  Eber  and  Eremon, — all  the  great  hues  of 
the  Milesian  family,  all  the  great  chieftain  lines  of  ancient  Erinn, 
are  traced  up.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  any  re- 
cord of  the  genealogies  of  the  people  in  general,  in  those  remote 
ages,  could  possibly  have  come  down  to  our  times.  It  is  only 
in  the  succession  of  the  monarchs,  of  the  provincial  kings  and 
chieftains,  and  in  the  lines  of  saints  and  other  remarkable  persons, 
that  we  invariably  find  the  new  king  or  personage  traced  back 
through  all  the  generations,  either  to  his  remote  ancestor, 
Eber,TEremon,  Ir,  or  Ith,  or  at  aU  events,  to  some  person  whose 
pedigree  has  been  in  some  previous  part  of  the  great  genealogical 
records  aheady  traced  up  to  these  sources, 

The  first  great  starting  point  in  the  Eremonian  lines  of  pedi- 
grees, and  &om  which  the  great  families  of  Connacht  and  Lein- 
Bter  branch  off,  is  to  be  found  in  Ugain4  Mor^  who  flourished. 
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LECT.  X.  accordii^  to  out  annals,  more  than  500  years  before  the  Incar- 
The  Ero-  ^^^^^on  01  OUT  Lord.  From  his  elder  son  Cobhthach  (pron.  nearly 
median'  " C6v-a",  now  " Coffey"),  descend  all  the  families  of  Connacht,  as 
cvlrfn^j/dr.  well  as  the  O'DonneUs,  the  O'Neills,  and  others,  of  Ulster;  and 
from  his  second  son,  Lasghairi  (pron.  nearly  "  Leariy"),  de- 
scend the  chief  families  of  Leinster. 

Again,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  a  great  di- 
vision of  families  took  place  in  Leinster,  that,  namely,  of  the 
sons  of  the  monarch  Cattiair  Mor  (pron.  **  Ca-hir  more"),  who 
divided  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Leinster  among  his  sons,  to 
some  one  of  whom  ail  the  later  Leinster  families  trace  up  their 
pedigrees. 
The  Daicas-       Li  the  ncxt,  the  third  century,  again,  a  great  division  of  ter- 
E^ghi^Mta  ritories  took  place  in  Munster  between  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  the 
of  Munater.  gon  of  Edglian  Mor  the  elder,  and  Cormac  Cas,  the  younger  son 
of  OilioU  Oluim^  the  king  of  that  province;  Eoghan's  son 
taking  South  Munster,  and  his  uncle  Cormac  Cas,  North  Mun- 
ster, or  Thomond ;  and  it  is  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
personages  that  aU  the  great  Munster  families  of  the  line   of 
Eber  trace  up  their  pedigrees. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  century  a  great  division  of  families 
and  of  territory  took  place  in  Connacht  and  Ulster,  between 
the  three  sons  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Muiahmheadhoin, — 
Brian,  Fiachra,  and  Niall,  afterwards  called  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostajffes.  The  two  elder  sons  were  settled  in  Connacht;  and 
from  them  descend  the  chief  families  of  that  province,  north 
and  south,  excepting  the  O'KeUys,  the  Mac  Rannalls,  and  some 
others.  The  younger  son,  Niall,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy : 
and  this  Niall  had  seven  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  the 
territories  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  the  district  comprising  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  excepted ;  and  it  is  to  these 
sons  that  all  the  great  families  of  these  territories  trace  up 
their  pedigrees. 

Having  so  far  placed  before  you,  with  much  more  brevity 
than  I  could  wish,  the  remote  leading  points  at  which  the 
great  families  of  Ireland  are  recorded  to  have  separated,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you  how  the  genealogies  have  been 
arranged,  and,  with  their  still  continued  separations,  carried 
down  in  some  instances  even  to  our  times ;  and  as  a  Muster- 
man  and  Dalcassian,  not,  I  trust,  unreasonably  attached  to  my 
race,  I  shall  take  my  example  from  the  really  great  line  of  the 
O'Brien.  As,  however,  it  woidd  be  tedious,  as  well  as  unne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  a  mere  example,  to  carry  the  line 
down  for  you  all  the  way  from  Eber,  the  son  of  Milesius  him- 
self, I  shall  begin  with  Oilioll  Oluim^  Ki^g  of  Munster,  who 
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died,  according  to  our  annals,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  234.     I  lect.  x. 
shall  adopt  the  very  form  and  plan  of  the  old  genealogies 
themselves,  in  the  abridged  account  I  am  about  to  give  you ;  the  o  Biiens, 
because  I  wish  thus  practically  to  make  you  acquainted  with  mSisS?' 
the  mode  in  which  the  family  pedigrees  were  recorded  by  the  ^^  '^™ 
OUamhs  of  old,  and  because,  also,  you  will  thus  best  under-  oivim^ 
stand  the  importance  of  the  class  of  MSS.  which  we  are  now 
considering,  m  the  study  of  the  true  history  of  the  country. 

•  OilioU  Oluim  had  several  sons,  seven  of  whom  were  killed  in 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Magh  MucruimhS,  in  the  county  of 
Galway ;  and  among  them  Edghan^  or  Eugene,  the  eldest,  from 
whom  (through  his  son  again,  Fiaclia  Muilleathain)  descend 
what  is  called  by  old  writers  the  "Eugenian"  line,  to  which 
belong  the  Mac  Carthvs,  the  O'Callachans,  the  O'SuUivans,  the 
O'Keeffes,  and  so  forth. 

Cian  was  another  of  the  sons  of  OilioU  Oluim  killed  in  this 
battle ;  he  left  a  son  Tadhg  [a  name  now  known  as  Teige  or 
Thaddefos],  from  whom  descend  the  O'CarroUs  of  Ely  O'Carroll, 
the  O'Reardons,  the  O'Haras,  the  O'Garas,  etc.,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral families  of  East  Meath. 

Cormac  Gas,  the  second  son  of  OilioU  Oluim^  was  the  only 
one  of  his  children  who  survived  the  great  battle  of  Magh 
Mueruimhi,  fmd  between  him  and  Fiacha  (the  son  of  the  eldest 
son,  Eugene),  the  old  king  divided  his  territory  into  North 
and  South  Munster,  giving  to  Fiacha  the  south,  and  to  Cormac 
the  north  part.  (This  norm  part,  I  should  observe,  did  not  then 
comprehend  the  present  county  of  Clare,  that  territory  being  at 
the  time  in  the  occupation  of  a  tribe  of  the  old  Firbolg  race.) 

Cormac  Cas  (whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Oisin^  or  Ossian,  son  of  the  great  warrior  Finn  Mac  Cum- 
haUlj  or  Mac  Coole)  had  a  son  Mogh  Corb,  who  had  a  son 
Fer  Carb,  who  had  a  son  Aengus,  called  Tirech,  or  the  wan- 
derer, who  had  a  son  called  Ijiighaidh  Meann  (pron :  '*  Loo-y 
MSnn**).  It  wa£  this  Lughaidh  Meann  that  first  wrested  the 
present  county  of  Clare  from  the  Firbolgs,  and  attached  it  to 
Lis  patrimony ;  and  the  whole  inheritance  has  been  ever  since 
denominated  Tuadh  Mhumhain^  or  North  Munster,  a  name  in 
modem  times  Anglicized  into  Thomond. 

Lughaidh  Meann  had  a  son  Conall,  called  Conall  Eachluaith, 
or  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds ;  who  had  a  son  Cas.  This  Cas 
(from  whom  the  Dalcassians  derive  their  distinctive  name)  had 
twelve  sons,-  namely,  Blod,  Caisin^  Imghaidh,  Seadna,  Aengus 
Cinnathrachj  Carthainn^  Cainiochj  Aengus  Cinnaitin,  Aedh^ 
Nae,  Loisgenny  and  Dealbaeth. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  is  the  great  stem  of  the  Dalcas- 
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LECT.  X.  sian  race,  directly  represented  by  the  O'Brians.     From  Caisin, 

^  the  second  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Siol  Aodha,  represented  by 

thc°o  Brilna,  the  Mac  Namatas,  the  O'Gxadys,  the  Mac  FlannchadJuis  (now 

Munrter^     Called  Clanchys),  and  the  OCaisins,  etc.    From  Lughaidh,  the 

omoii'  ^'°™  third  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Muintir  Dohharchon  (now  re- 

oiuiti^        presented  by  the  OXiddys  of  Clare).     From  Sedna  (pron: 

"  ShSdna")  the  fourth  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Cinel  Sedna  (not, 

I  believe,  now  represented).     From  Aengus  Cinnathrach^  the 

fifth  son,  descend  the  O'Deas.     From  Aengus  Cinnaitin,  the 

sixth  son,  descend  the  O'Quinns  (a  family  who  may  now  be 

considered  to  be  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven),  and  the 

O'Nechtanns.     From  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the  seventh  son  of  Cas, 

descend  the  O'Heas.     From  Dealbeath,  the  eighth  son  of  Cas, 

descend  the  Mac  Cochlanns  of  Dealbhna,  or  Delvin  (in  the 

county  of  Westmeath),  the  O'Scullys,  etc.     The  descendants 

of  the  other  sons  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  this  recital,  at  how  early  a  period 
the  ancestors  of  those  various  Dalcassian  families  separated  from 
each  other But  to  return  to  the  progenitor  of  the  O'Briens. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  had  two  sons :  Cairthinn  Finn^ 
and  Brenan  Bdn,  From  this  Brenan  Ban,  the  second  son,  de- 
scend the  O'Hurlys  and  the  O'Malonys. 

Cairthinn  Finn,  the  eldest  son  of  Blod,  had  two  sons, 
Eochaidh,  called  Bailldearq  (or  "of  the  Red  Mole'*),  and 
Aengus.  From  Aengus,  tne  younger  son,  descend,  among 
others,  the  families  of  O'CamArairfA^  (now  called  Curry);  the 
O'Cormacans  (now  called  Maxi  Cormacks);  OSeamain,  now 
Sexton ;  ffRiada,  now  Reidy ,  etc. 

Fochaidh  Bailldearg,  the  eldest  son  of  Cairthinn  Finn,  was 
bom  during  the  time  fiiat  St.  Patrick  was  on  his  first  mission  in 
Mimster,  and  received  baptism  and  benediction  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  apostle  himself.  This  Fochaidh  Bailldearg  had  a  son 
Conall,  who  had  a  son  Aedh  Caemh,  or  Hugh  the  Comely. 

Aedh  Caemh,  the  son  of  Conall,  had  two  sons,  Cathal  (pron: 
**  Cahal")  and  Congal.  From  Congal,  the  younger  son,  descend 
the  O'Neills  of  Clare,  and  the  Cn-Foghans,  or  Owens.  Cathal, 
the  elder  son  of  Aedh  Caemh,  had  two  sons,  Torloch  and 
Ailgenan.   It  is  from  this  Ailaenan  that  the  O'Mearas  descend. 

Torloch,  the  elder  son  of  Cathal,  had  a  son,  MathgJiamhain, 
or  Mahon ;  who  had  a  son.  Core ;  who  had  a  son  Lachtna  (the 
ruins  of  whose  ancient  palace  of  Grianan  Lachtna,  situated 
about  a  mile  north  of  Killaloe,  I  was,  by  means  of  the  records 
of  these  ancient  pedigrees,  first  enabled  to  identify,  in  the  year 
1840,  during  the  investigations  of  the  Ordnance  survey). 

Lachtna,  the  son  of  Core,  had  a  valiant  son,  Lorcdn  (a  name 
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now  Anglicised  **  Lawrence").  Lor  can  had  three  sons,  Cinneidigh  lect.  x. 
or  Kennedy;  Cosgrach;  and  Bran.  From  Cosgrach,  the  second  ~  ^^^ 

son,  descend  the  O'Lorcans,  or  Larkins ;  the  O'Sheehans ;  the  the oBriens, 
OCnainJiins  (now  Bowens) ;  the  O'Hogans ;  the  O'Flahertys ;  MunsSr 
the  O'Gloiams;   the  O'Aingidys;  and  the  O'Maines.     From  g^^y^^' ^^^^ 
Bran,  the  third  son,  descend  the  Sliocht  Branjinn^  in  Dufferin  oiuim. 
in  Wexford,  a  clann  who  subsequently  took,  and  still  retain,  the 
name  of  O'Brien. 

Cinneidigh,  or  Kennedy,  the  eldest  son  of  Lorcdn,  had  twelve 
sons,  four  only  of  whom  left  issue — namely,  Mahon,  Brian, 
Donnchuan  (or  Doncan),  and  Echtighem. 

From  Mahon,  the  eldest  son  of  Kennedy,  descend  the 
O'Bolands,  the  O^Caseys,  the  OSiodhachans,  the  Mac  Inirys, 
the  O'Connallys,  and  the  OTuomys,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 

Frc«n  the  great  Brian  BoroinJii,  the  second  son  of  Kennedy, 
descend  the  O'Briens  and  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare. 

Donnchuan,  third  son  of  Kennedy,  had  five  sons — ^namely,  two 
of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  Riagan,  Longargan,  and  CeiUachair, 
From  one  of  the  two  Kennedys  descend  the  family  of  O  Con- 
ning (nowGunning),  and  from  the  other  the  family  of  O'Kennedy. 
From  Riagan  descend  the  O'Riagans,  or  O'Regans,  of  Clare 
and  Limerick,  From  Longargan  descend  the  O'Longcrgans, 
or  Lonergans ;  and  from  Ceileachair,  the  fifth  son,  descend  the 
CCeileachairs,  or  Kellehers. 

Brian  Boroimhi,  the  second  son  of  Kennedy,  had  six  sons : 
Murohadh,  or  Moroch,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf;  Tadhg; 
Donnchadh,  or  Donoch;  Domlinall,  or  Donnall;  Conor;  and 
Flann; — but  two  of  them  only  left  issue,  namely  Tadhg,  the 
eldest  after  Moroch,  and  Donoch.     From  Tadha  descend  the 

rt  family  of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond;  and  nx>m  Donoch, 
O'Briens  of  Cuanach  and  Eathojrlagh,  in  the  present 
coimties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 

Tadha,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Brian  Boroimhi,  after  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  had  a  son,  Torloch.  Torloch  had  two  sons, 
Muircheartach,  or  Mortogh,  and  Diarmaid,  or  Dermod. 

Mortoch,  from  whom  descend  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare, 
assumed  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  the  year  1119 ; 
and  the  Book  of  Leinster  brings  down  the  genealogies  of  the  race 
of  Eber  to  these  two  brothers  of  the  Dalcassian  line,  and  to  their 
co-descendants,  the  brothers  Cormac  and  Tatffig  Mac  Carthy 
of  the  Eugenian  line,  both  of  whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
that  beautmil  bronze  shrine  of  Saint  Lachtin's  arm,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  great  Dublin  Exhibition  in  1853,  and  of  which 
some  account  wiU  be  foimd  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (vol.  v.,  page  461).     This  Cormac  Mac  Caruiy 
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)LECT.  X.  <lied  in  the  year  1138.  (And  I  may  here  observe,  that  by  a 
general  rule,  from  which,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  there  is  never 
th  "o'Brtoia,  any  deviation,  the  termination  of  these  lines  of  genealogies  in 
MuMter '  ancient  Irish  manuscript  books  marks  the  date  of  the  compila- 
aS"  *^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  books.     But  to  return :) 

oiuim.  Dermod,  the  second  son  of  Torloch,  and  brother  of  Mortoch, 

and  from  whom  descend  the  O'Brians,  had  a  son,  Torloch. 
This  Torloch  had  a  son,  Donnall  Mdr  O'Brian,  who  was  king  of 
Mimster  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1172. 

Donnall  JIf or  had  a  son,  Donocn  (Donnchadh)  Cairbrech,  who 
had  a  son  Conor  of  Siubkdainechj  who  erected  the  great  Abbey 
of  Corcamroe,  in  which  he  was  buried  in  the  year  1260. 

Conor  of  Siuhhdainech  (that  is,  Conor  of  the  wood  of  Siubk- 
dainechj in  Burren,  where  ne  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  (J Loch- 
lainnsj  in  the  above  year)  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  Caeluisge,  and 
Brian  Ruadhy  or  Roe,  the  ancestor  of  the  O^Brians  of  Arra,  in 
Tipperary. 

Tadhg^  the  eldest  son  of  Conor,  had  a  son  Torloch,  the  great 
hero  of  the  wars  of  Thomond ;  who  had  a  son,  Murtoch ;  who 
had  a  son,  Mahon;  who  had  two  sons,  Brian  and  Conor;  from 
the  latter  of  whom  descend  the  O'Brians  of  Carraig  Og-Conaill 
(now  called  "  Corrig-a-gunnell"),  near  Limerick. 

Brian,  the  elder  son  of  Mahon,  and  who  was  styled  Brian  of 
the  battle  of  Nenagh,  died  in  the  year  1399. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1391,  and  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1416,  bring  down  the  O'Brian  pedigree,  as  well  as  all  other 
pedigrees,  to  this  Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh,  who  died  in 
1399,  from  where  the  Book  of  Leinster  stops  (that  is,  from  the 
year  1119);  and  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh,  of  whose  book  we 
shall  presently  speak,  continues  the  lines  from  1399  down  to 
his  own  time  in  1664,  as  follows: — 

Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh  had  a  son,  Torloch ;  who  had  a 
son,  Tadhg,  of  Comhad ;  who  nad  a  son,  Torloch ;  who  had  two 
sons,  Conor  and  Murchadh,  or  Moroch,  of  whom  the  last-named 
became  the  first  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Baron  of  Inchiquin. 

Conor  had  a  son,  Donnchadh,  or  Donoch ;  who  had  a  son, 
Conor ;  who  had  a  son  Donoch ;  who  had  a  son,  Brian ;  who  had 
a  son,  Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Thomond,  living  in  the  year  1646, 
at  which  date  Mac  Firbis  stops ;  and  from  that  period  the  line  is, 
of  course,  preserved  in  many  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  local 
Irish  records,  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who  died  in  1855. 

Tou  have  heard  Tin  a  general  way,  indeed,  for  our  time 
allowed  of  no  other)  the  evidences  upon  which  such  a  pedigree 
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as  I  have  thus  traced  for  you,  may  claim  credence.  You  have  tecr.  x. 
heard  in  what  manner  the  records  from  which  I  have  derived 
it  were  kept — ^le^l  records,  whose  authenticity,  so  far  at  least,  I 
think,  it  will  be  m  vain  for  the  most  sceptical  critic  to  call  in 
question,  when  he  has  properly  examined  and  studied  them. 
And  if  ancient  pedigree  in  an  unbroken  line  be  indeed  so 
honourable  as  modem  fashion  seems  to  insist  it  is,  then  here  is  a 
line  of  pedigree  and  genealogy  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  dignified  crowned  head  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Dalcassian  line  we  find  that  Cormac  Cas,  the  founder.  Genealogy  of 
was  king  of  Munster  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  260 ;  Aengus  San^aS!^ 
Tireach,  about  the  year  290 ;  Conall  of  the  Swift  Steeds,  in  366 ;  ?JJ"?SJSrded 
Cairihinn  Finn,  in  439 ;  Aedh  Caemh,  from  571  to  his  death  in  g*®2i*°, 
601;  Lorcdn,  in  910;   Cinneidigh,  or  Kennedy,  the  father  of    °    ^^^ 
Brian  Boroimhi,  in  954;  and  Brian  himself,  uom  975  to  the 
year  1002,  when  he  became  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  as 
such  reigned  till  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014. 

The  succession  to  the  kingship  of  Munster  was  alternate  be- 
tween the  Eugenians  and  the  Dalcassians ;  but  the  former  being 
the  most  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  extent  of  territory,  mo- 
nopolized the  provincial  rule  as  far  as  they  were  able.  The 
line  of  the  Dalcassians  were,  however,  always  kings  or  chiefs 
of  Thomond  in  succession,  and  kings  of  the  province  as  often 
as  they  had  strength  enough  to  assert  their  alternate  right;  and 
it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  kindred  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Thomond  hold  lands  at  the  present  day  which  have  de- 
scended to  them,  through  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry,  for 
1600  years.  Now  the  Dalcassians,  whose  genealogical  line  I 
have  only  presented  to  you  as  an  example,  were  but  one  out  of 
about  forty  different  great  tribes  of  the  line  of  Eber,  which  ex- 
isted in  Munster  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  all  and  each 
of  whom  held  separate  and  peculiar  territories  of  their  own,  which 
were  again  subdivided ;  and  in  these  territories  every  man  of 
the  tribe,  who  could  prove  his  relationship,  had  a  legal  share. 
And  as  the  law  and  the  custom  were  the  same  throughout  all 
Erinn,  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  3ie  gene- 
alogies and  pedigrees — ^the  only  proofs  of  title  to  the  tribe- 
lands — ^must  nave  been  kept  with  all  the  jealous  care  and  accu- 
racy we  have  ascribed  to  the  compilation  of  records  practically 
so  important. 

A  most  curious  feature  in  our  ancient  national  records,  in 
connexion  with  these  genealogies,  is  the  information  they  con- 
tain concerning  the  manner  and  time  at  which  several  of  the 
ancient  independent  tribes  and  families  lost  their  inheritance  and 
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ijicT.  x>  independence,  becoming   sometimes  mere  rent-payers,  some- 
_        times  servitors  in  the  free  lands  of  their  fathers,  and  at  other 

Importance      .  ,.  .  ^  ..'... 

of  the  Gene-  timcs  Settling  as  Strangers  m  other  territories  and  provmces. 
tKfdSft'  The  laws  under  which  such  changes  could  take  place,  will  of 
^*"-  course  be  explained  when  the  work  of  the  Brehon  Law  Com- 

mission is  completed.  Historic  facts,  illustrative  of  many  of 
them,  are  recorded  in  the  genealogical  tracts,  which  in  this  re- 
spect also  will  be  found  to  contain  many  important  items  of 
historical  information  not  entered  in  any  of  the  annals. 


Family 
names  first 
Introdnced 
about  A.D. 
1000. 


DIsttnction 
lictween  a 
GeneaJogy 
and  a 
Pfdiffree. 


Previous  to  the  time  of  the  monarch  Brian  Boroimhi  (about 
the  year  1000),  there  was  no  general  system  of  family  names  in 
Erinn ;  but  every  man  took  the  name  either  of  his  father  or  his 
grandfather  for  a  surname.  Brian,  however,  established  a  new 
and  most  convenient  arrangement,  namely,  that  families  in  fu- 
ture shovdd  take  permanent  names,  either  those  of  their  imme- 
diate fathers,  or  of  any  person  more  remote  in  their  line  of 
pedigree.  And  thus  Muireadhachy  the  son  of  Carthach^  took 
the  surname  of  Mac  Carthaigh  (now  Mac  Carthy);  ^^ Mac' 
being  the  Gaedhlic  for  "son".  Toirdliealbhaghy  or  Turloch,  the 
grandson  of  Brian  himself,  took  the  surname  of  O'Brian,  or  the 
grandson  of  Brian,  "0"  being  the  Gaedhlic  for  "grandson"; 
Cathbharr,  the  grandson  of  Donnell,  took  the  name  of  O'Donnell ; 
Donnell,  the  grandson  of  Niall  Glundubhy  took  the  surname 
of  O'Neill ;  Tadgh,  or  Teige,  the  grandson  of  Conor,  took  the 
name  of  O'Conor  (of  Connacht) ;  Donoch,  the  son  oi  Murchadh^ 
or  Muroch,  took  the  surname  of  Mac  Muroch  of  Leinster; 
and  so  as  to  all  the  other  families  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  genealogists  always  made  a  distinction  between  a  genea- 
logy and  a  pemgree.  A  Genealogy^  according  to  them,  em- 
braced the  descent  of  a  family  and  its  relation  to  all  the  other 
families  that  descended  from  the  same  remote  parent-stock,  and 
who  took  a  distinct  tribe  name,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Dal- 
cassians.  A  Pedigree  meant  only  the  running  up  of  the  line  of 
descent  of  any  one  of  those  famines,  through  its  various  genera- 
tions, to  the  mdividual  from  whom  the  name  was  derived,  such 
as  the  line  of  O'Brien,  MacNamara,  O'Quinn,  etc.,  traced  up 
again  to  a  more  remote  ancestor,  such  as  Oilioll  Oluim^  without 
any  reference  to  relationship  with  the  other  families  descended 
from  the  same  remote  progenitor.  I  have  given  you  an  ex- 
ample of  a  Genealogy, — that  of  the  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim.  Now, 
the  principal  races  are  all  traced  in  the  same  way  in  the  great 
books  of  Genealogies.  The  Pedigrees  of  the  different  faimlies 
are  afterwards  entered,  lx»ginning  with  the  individual  living  at 
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the  time  of  the  record,  and  tracing  his  descent  backwards  (from  lbct.  x. 
son  to  father)  up  to  that  ancestor,  whoever  he  was,  from  whom 
the  name  of  the  family  was  taken,  and  who  had  been  abready  Geriwi?oBiea 
recorded  in  one  of  the  genealogies  as  the  ancestor  of  the  family.  boJuI*'^*^ 
All  the  Genealogies,  as  a  general  rule,  are  made  to  begin,  as 

irou  have  already  heard,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  at 
east,  from  Noah ;  and  you  are  aware,  from  what  I  have  told 
you  in  relation  to  O'Clery's  "  Succession  of  the  Kings",  how  the 
line  of  Milidhj  or  Milesius,  was  traced.  The  great  genealogical 
tracts  then  take  up  each  province  separately,  and  deal  with  all 
its  tribes,  one  after  another,  just  as  the  Dalcassians  are  dealt 
with  in  the  example  I  have  to-day  given  you. 

The  Book  of  Leinster  is,  as  you  know,  the  second  oldest  of 
our  existing  historical  MSS.,  the  genealogical  tracts  in  that 
book  ha\ang  been  written  into  it,  I  may  assert,  about  a.d.  1130. 
This  tract  comprises  sixty  closely-written  pages  of  that  cele- 
brated MS.  The  Book  of  Ballymote  (a.d.  1391)  contains  the 
same  tracts,  enlarged  and  continued.  The  same  tracts  again  occur, 
with  s'till  further  additions  and  continuations,  in  the  Book  of 
Lecain  (a.d.  1416) ;  and  among  the  additions  in  the  last  named 
book,  will  be  found  a  genealogy  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann^ 
the  race  anterior  to  the  Milesians.  I  need  hardly  observe  that, 
at  the  time  those  various  books  were  compiled,  these  tracts  were 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority,  as  they  have  been  ever 
since  among  Irish  scholars  and  historical  students;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  was  copied 
from  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  and  other  cotemporaneous  books. 

But  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  of  all  is  the  immense  Book  m«j  Firwa' 
of  Genealogies,  compiled  in  the  years  1650  to  1666  (by  being  ^JeiSogiea. 
copied  from  a  great  number  of  now  lost  local  records),  by  that 
Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigli,  or  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  wnose  cha- 
racter and  works  (including  the  present  volume),  as  well  as 
whose  tragical  death,  I  have  aheady  described  to  you  in  a 
former  lecture. 

According  to  the  plan  I  have  observed  in  reference  to  the 
0*Clerys,  I  propose  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mac  Firbis 
himself,  as  well  as  with  his  book,  and  the  reason,  as  well  as  the 
plan,  of  its  compilation,  by  reading  for  you,  in  translation,  as 
Inuch  of  his  introduction  as  the  remainder  of  our  time  may 
permit  to  day.  And,  I  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  no  part 
of  it  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  it  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  suggestion,  of  criticism,  and  of  positive  information, 
which  1  am  particularly  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
you,  upon  the  foimdation  of  so  venerable  and  learned  an 
authority.  [See  the  original  of  this  Introduction  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  LXXXVIIO 
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LEcT.  yn.       Mac  Firbis  begins  with  the  title  of  his  book,  which  is  expla- 

*,    «  ^. ,    natory  of  its  contents,  as  the  title  pa^s  of  books  in  the  seven- 
Mac  Firbw    ^      Y        ^  11  ^^^ 
Book  of        teenth  century  generally  were : — 

oeneaiogiefl.  44  ijij^^  kindred  and  genealo^cal  branches  of  every  colony 
that  took  possession  of  Erinn  trom  the  present  time  back  up 
to  Adam  (the  Fomorians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Sax-Normans 
excepted,  only  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  histoiy  of 
our  country),  together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  saints,  and  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  And,  lastly,  a  table  of  con- 
tents, in  which  are  arranged,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  sur- 
names and  the  noted  places  which  are  mentioned  in  this  book ; 
which  was  compiled  oy  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh  of  Lecairiy 
in  the  year  1650". 

The  author  then  continues : — 

"  Although  the  above  is  the  more  usual  manner  of  giving 
titles  (to  books)  in  these  times,  yet  we  shall  not  depart  from  the 
paths  of  our  ancestors,  the  old  pleasant  Irish  custon^  for  it  is  the 
plainest,  as  follows : — 

"  The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book, 
are :  Its  place  is  the  College  of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  Gkdway ;  its 
time  is  the  time  of  the  religious  war  between  the  Cathoucs  of 
Ireland  and  the  heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and, 
particularly,  the  year  of  the  age  of  Christ,  1650.  The  author 
of  it  is  Dtibhaltach,  the  son  of  GiUa  ha  M6r  Mac  Firbmgh^ 
historian,  etc.,  of  Lecain  Mic  Firbisigh^  in  Tireragh  of  me 
Moy ;  and  the  cause  of  writing  the  same  book  is  to  magnify 
tlie  glory  of  God,  and  to  give  knowledge  to  all  men  in  general. 
"It  may  happen  that  some  one  may  be  surprised  at  this 
work,  because  of  the  copiousness  of  the  pedigrees  that  appear 
in  it,  and  of  the  hundreos  of  families  that  are  counted  in  it,  up 
to  Adam,  in  the  order  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  Because 
I  myself  hear  people  saying  that  the  pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhils 
cannot  be  brought  thus  to  their  origin.  Whatever  is  their 
reason  for  saying  this,  we  might  give  it  an  answer,  if  we  thought 
it  worth  while,  but  that  is  not  our  present  object,  but  to  show 
the  truth,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writings,  of  learned  elders, 
old  saints,  and  the  highest  seanachies  or  historians  of  Erinn, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  to  this  day.  This  is  a  thing  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  a  common  and  true  say- 
ing, in  the  ancient  and  pure  Gaedhlic  Books  of  Erinn,  showing 
the  classes  who  preserved  their  history.  Thus  do  they  say:  If 
there  be  any  one  who  shall  ask  who  preserved  the  history 
\Seanchu8]^  let  him  know  that  they  were  very  ancient  and 
long  lived  old  men,  recording  elders  of  great  age,  whom  God 
permitted  to  preserve  and  hand  down  the  history  of  Erinn,  in 
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books,  in  succession,  one  after  another,  from  the  Deluge  to  the  jlect.  x. 
time  of  Saint  Patrick  (who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  Laegh-  ^^  ^^^^^^, 
airi  Mac  NeilT)^  and  Colum  CUle,  and  Comhgau  of  Benn-chair  B^k  of 
[Bangor],  and  Finnen  of  Clonard,  and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn ;  ^®°*^<*8*®»- 
which  [history]  was  written  on  their  knees,  in  books,  and  which 
[history]  is  now  on  the  altars  of  the  saints,  in  their  houses  of 
writings  [libraries],  in  the  hands  of  sages  and  historians,  from 
that  time  for  ever. 

"  So  far  doth  the  foregoinjg  say,  but  it  is  more  at  large  in  the 
Leabhar  Gabhala;  and  that  is  a  Dook  that  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  this  fact.  Besides  that,  hexe,  in  particular,  are  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  history  and  the  otherpoetry  [literary 
productions]  of  Erinn,  who  came  with  the  different  colonists, 
taken  on  the  authority  of  very  ancient  writings,  which  set  them 
down  thus: — 

^^  Bacorbladhra  was  the  first  teacher  of  Erinn,  and  Ollamh 
to  Partholtt^. 

"  Figma,  the  poet  and  historian  of  the  Clanna-Nemheidh. 

^^Fathaehj  the  poet  of  the  Firbolgs,  who  related  history, 
poetiy,  and  stories  to  them. 

"  Cairbriy  Aoi,  and  /Rdan,  were  the  poets  of  the  Tuatha  D6 
Darumn^  for  history,  poems,  and  stories.  And  besides  that, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  (or  higher  classes^  of  the  Tuatha 
Di  Banann  were  full  of  learning  and  of  druioism. 

"  The  Gaedhils,  too,  were  not  a  people  that  were  without 
preservers  of  their  lustory  in  all  parts  through  which  they  passed : 
because  Fenias  Farsaidh^  their  ancestor,  was  a  prime  author  in 
all  the  languages ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
know  his  own  history.  So  it  was  with  Nel,  the  son  of  Fenias, 
in  Egypt,  [who  was  invited  by  Pharoah] .  So  Catcher,  the  druid, 
in  Scythia  and  in  Getulia,  and  between  them  (Egypt  and  Ge- 
tulia),  where  he  foretold  that  they  would  come  to  Erinn.  So  Mi- 
lesius  of  Spain,  who  was  named  Golam,  after  going  out  of  Spain 
into  Scythoa,  and  from  that  to  Egjrpt,  and  parties  of  his  people 
learned  the  chief  arts  in  it  (Egypt) :  that  is,  Seudga,  SuirgS,  and 
Sobairc4y  in  the  arts ;  Mantdn,  Falman,  Catcher ,  in  druidism ; 
three  more  of  them  were  just  judging  judges,  that  is,  Gostin^ 
Amergin,BJid  Bonn;  Amergin  Glunaealihe  son  ofNiul,  Caeham^ 
and  Cir  the  son  of  Cis,  were  the  three  poets  of  the  Milesians ; 
Amergin  and  Cacham  were  poets,  brehons,  historians,  and 
story-tellers ;  Cir,  the  son  of  Cw,  was  a  poet  and  a  story-teller 
[but  not  a  historian] ;  Onna  was  the  musician  and  harper  of 
the  Milesians,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions,  in  the  poem 
beginning,  *  The  two  sons  oi  Mileadh  [Milesius],  of  honourable 
arts' 
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LECT.  X.  "  The  sons  of  Uaaini  Mor  were,  some  of  them,  full  of  learn* 
inff,  as  is  evident  from  Roiqhni  Rosgadach,  the  son  of  Uqain^^ 
Book  of  who  was  the  author  ot  many  ancient  law  maxims. 
Geneaiogiea.  u  oilamk  Fodhla,  the  king  of  Erinn,  who  was  so  called  from 
the  extent  of  his  Ollamh  learning ;  for  Eochaidh  was  his  first 
name.  It  was  he  that  made  the  first  Feis  of  Tara,  which  was 
the  great  convocation  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued by  the  kings  of  Erinn  from  that  down,  every  third  year, 
to  preserve  the  laws  and  rules,  and  to  puiify  the  history  of 
Erinn,  and  to  write  it  in  the  Saltair  [or  psalter]  of  Tara,  that 
is,  the  Book  of  the  Ard  Righ  [chief  king  or  monarch]  of  Erinn. 

"  Would  not  this  alone  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  history  of 
any  kingdom,  no  matter  how  extensive  ?  But  it  is  not  that  they 
were  trusting  to  this  alone;  for  it  is  not  recorded  that  there 
came  any  race  into  Ireland,  who  had  not  learned  men  to  pre- 
serve their  history. 

"  At  one  time,  in  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,, there  were 
1200  poets  in  one  company;  another  time  1000;  another  time 
700,  as  was  the  case  in  the  time  o£  Aedh  Mac  Ainmiri  [Hugh, 
the  son  of  Ainmiri]  and  Colum  CilU;  and  besides,  in  every 
time,  between  these  periods,  Erinn  always  thought  that  she  had 
more  of  learned  men  in  her  than  she  wanted ;  so  that,  from  their 
numbers  and  their  pressure  [that  is,  the  tax  their  support  made 
necessary  upon  the  people],  it  was  attempted  to  banisn  them  out 
of  Erinn  on  three  different  occasions,  xmtil  they  were  detained  by 
the  Ultonians  for  hospitality  sake.  This  is  evident  in  the  Amhra 
Cholum  ChilUy  who  \Colum  Cillf\  was  the  last  that  kept  them 
in  Ireland ;  and  Colum  CilU  distributed  a  poet  to  every  territory, 
and  a  poet  to  every  king,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  on  tne 
people  in  general ;  so  that  there  were  people  in  their  following 
'tliat  is,  keeping  up  the  succession  of  the  ancient  professors  of 
Doetry],  contemporary  with  every  generation,  to  preserve  the  his- 
tory and  events  of  the  country  at  this  time.  Not  these  alone, 
but  the  kings  and  saints,  and  churches  of  Erinn,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  preserved  the  history  in  like  manner. 

^^ FerceirtnS,  the  poet;  Seancha,  the  son  o£Ailell;  Neidd^  the 
son  oiAdhna;  and  Adhna  himself,  the  son  of  Uiiher;  Morann^ 
son  oi Maon;  Athaime,  the  poet;  Cormac  Ua  Cuinn  [grandson 
of  Conn],  Chief  King  of  Erinn ;  Cormac  Mac  Cuilennaifij  King 
of  Munster;  Flann  Mainistreach;  Eochaidh  O'Flinn;  GUla 
na  Naernh  ODuinn^  etc.  Why  should  I  be  enumerating  them, 
for  they  cannot  be  counted  witnout  writing  a  large  book  of  their 
names,  and  not  to  give  but  the  titles  of  the  tracts,  alone,  which 
they  wrote,  as  we  have  done  before  now.  However,  these  men 
preserved  the  history  until  latter  times,  say  about  600  or  600 
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years  ^o,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  Brian  BoroimM.     About  that   lect.  x. 
time  was  settled  the  greater  number  of  the  family  names  of  ^^  ^^^^^, 
Erinn ;  and  certain  families  chose  or  were  ordered  to  be  pro-  Book  of 
fessors  of  history  and  other  arts  at  that  time,  some  of  them  be-  ^®°    °^®** 
fore,  and  some  after  that  time.     So  that  they  remain  in  the 
countries  of  Erinn,  with  the  chiefs  all  round,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  their  genealogies,  and  history,  and  annals ;  and  to  com- 
pose noble  poems  on  these  histories,  also ;  and  also  to  preserve 
and  to  teach  every  instruction  that  is  difficult  or  obscure  in 
Gaedhlic,  that  is,  to  teach  the  reading  of  the  ancient  writings. 

**  Here  follow  the  names  of  a  number  of  these  historians, 
and  the  territories,  and  the  noble  families  for  whom  they 
speak  in  those  latter  times.  The  O'Mulchonries,  with  the 
Siol  Murray  (O'Connors)  round  Cruachain ;  another  portion  of 
them  in  Tnomond ;  another  portion  in  Leinster ;  and  another 

¥)rtio]i  of  them  in  Annally  (Longford,  OTerrall's  country), 
he  Clann  Firbisighy  in  Lower  Connacht,  and  in  iJA  Fiachrach 
Moy;  and  in  Ibh  Amhalghaidh;  and  in  Cearra  (county  Sligo), 
and  Ibh  Fiachrach  Aidhne,  and  in  Eachtga;  and  with  the  race 
of  CoUa  Uais  (the  Mac  Donnclls  of  Antrim) ;  the  O'Duigenans, 
with  the  Clann  Maolruanaidh  (Mac  Dermotts,  Mac  Donachs, 
etc.^ ;  and  with  the  Conmaicne  Maigh  rein.  The  O'Cumins, 
with  the  O'Ruarcs,  etc.;  the  O'Dugans,  with  the  O'Kellys  of 
Ibh  Main^;  the  O'Clerys  and  the  O'Cananns,  with  the  Cinel 
Conaill  in  Donegall ;  the  O'Luinins,  in  Fermanagh ;  the  O'Cler- 
cins,  with  the  Cinkl  Eoghain  (Tyrone) ;  the  O'Duinins,  chiefly 
in  Mimster,  i. «.,  with  the  race  of  Eoghan  Mor  (the  McCarthys, 
etc.^ ;  the  Ma^  an  Ghobhan  (a  name  now  Anglicised  "  Smith"), 
with  the  O'Kennedys  of  Ormond;  the  O'Riordans,  with  the 
O'Carrolls  and  others,  of  Ely ;  the  Mac  Curtins  and  Mac  Bro- 
dies,  in  Thomond;  the  Mac-Gilli-Kellys,  in  west  Connacht, 
with  the  OTlaherties,  etc.  And  so  there  were  other  families  in 
Lreland  of  the  same  profession ;  and  it  was  obligatory  on  every 
one  of  them  who  followed  it,  to  purify  the  profession  [i.e.,  to 
drive  out  of  it  every  improprietyj. 

"  Along  with  these,  the  Judges  of  Banblia  used  to  be  in 
like  manner  preserving  the  history ;  for  a  man  could  not  be  a 
Judge  without  being  an  historian ;  and  he  is  not  an  historian 
without  being  a  Judge  in  the  Brethibh  NimJiedhj  that  is  the 
last  Books  of  the  works  [study]  of  the  Seanchaidhe  [Seanchies] 
or  historians,  and  of  the  Judges  themselves 

"  According  to  these  truthful  words,  we  believe  that  hence- 
forth no  wise  person  will  be  found  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  it  is  feasible  to  bring  the  genealogies  of  the  Graedhils  to 
their  origin,  to  Noah  and  to  Adam;  and  if  he  does  not  believe 
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UBCT.  X.  that,  may  he  not  believe  that  he  himself  is  the  son  of  his  own 
Mae  nrbis'  ^*^®^*  ^^^  there  is  no  error  in  the  genealogical  history,  but 
Book  of  as  it  was  left  &om  father  to  son  in  succession,  one  after  another. 
Genealogies.  «  gurely  Gveij  oue  belicves  the  Divine  Scriptures,  which  give 
a  similar  genealogy  to  the  men  of  the  world,  firom  Adam  down 
to  Noah ;  and  the  genealogy  of  Christ  and  of  the  holy  fathers, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cnurch  [writings].  Let  him  believe 
this,  or  let  him  deny  God.  And  if  he  does  believe  this,  why 
should  he  not  believe  another  history,  of  which  there  has  been 
truthful  preservation,  like  the  history  of  Erinn  ?  I  say  truthful 
preservation,  for  it  is  not  only  that  they  [the  preservers  of  it] 
were  very  numerous,  as  we  said,  preserving  the  same,  but 
there  was  an  order  and  a  law  with  them  and  upon  them,  out  of 
which  they  could  not,  without  great  injury,  tell  lies  or  false- 
hoods, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Books  of  Feneckaa  [Law]  of 
Fodhla  [Erinn],  and  in  the  degrees  of  the  poets  themselves, 
their  order,  and  their  laws.  For  there  was  not  in  Erinn  ^imtil 
the  coimtry  was  confounded)  a  laity  [of  a  territory] ,  nor  a  clergy 
of  a  churcn,  on  whom  there  was  not  some  particidar  order  [lay 
or  ecclesiastical],  which  are  called  Gradha  [or  Degrees].  And 
it  was  obligatory  on  them  to  maintain  the  laws  of  these  degrees, 
under  the  pain  or  penalty  of  fine,  and  the  loss  of  their  dignity 
[and  privileges],  as  we  have  written  in  our  Fenechas  [Law J 
Vocabulary,  wmch  speaks  at  length  of  these  laws,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  Graedhils  m  general. 

"  The  historians  of  Erinn,  in  the  ancient  times,  will  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  Fdnigh,  [or  story-tellers,]  and  those 
who  are  called  Aos  ddna  [or  poets]  at  this  day ;  for  it  was  at 
one  school  often  that  they  were  educated,  all  the  learned  of  Erinn. 
And  the  way  that  they  were  divided  was  into  seven  degrees : 
Ollamh^  Anrad,  Cli,  Cana,  Dos,  Maefuirmidy  Fodog,  were  the 
names  of  the  seven  degrees,  like  the  ecclesiastical  degrees,  such 
as  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  etc.  The  Order  of  Poets,  was, 
among  its  other  laws,  obliged  to  be  pure  and  free  from  theft 
and  killing,  and  of  satirizing,  and  of  adultery,  and  of  every 
thing  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  their  learning,  as  it  is  found 
in  this  rann  (or  verse) : — 

"  Purity  of  hand,  bright  without  wounding, 
Purity  of  mouth,  without  poisonous  satire, 
Purity  of  learning,  without  reproach, 
Purity  of  *  husbandship'  [or  marriage], 

"  Any  Seanchaidhe,  then,  whether  an  Ollamh,  an  Anrad,  or 
of  any  other  decree  of  them,  who  did  not  preserve  these  puri- 
ties, lost  half  his  income  and  his  dignity,  according  to  law, 
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and  was  subject  to  heavy  penalties  beside ;  therefore,  it  is  not  to    lect.  x. 
be  supposed  that  there  is  in  the  world  a  person  who  would  not  ^^  ^^^^^,  • 
prefer  to  tell  the  truth,  if  he  had  no  other  reason  than  the  fear  Book  of 
of  God  and  the  loss  of  his  dignity  and  his  income ;  and  it  is  not  ^ 

becoming  to  charge  partiality  upon  these  selected  historians  of 
the  nation.  However,  if  imworthy  people  wrote  falsehood, 
end  charged  it  to  an  historian,  it  mignt  become  a  reproach  to 
the  order  of  historians,  if  they  were  not  guarded,  and  did  not 
look  for  it,  to  see  whether  it  was  in  their  prime  books  of 
authority  that  those  writers  obtained  their  knowledge.  And 
that  is  what  is  proper  to  be  done  by  every  one,  bom  the  lay 
scholar  and  the  professional  historian;  every  thing  of  whicn 
they  have  a  suspicion,  to  look  for  it,  and  if  they  do  not  find  it 
confirmed  in  good  books,  to  note  down  its  doubtfulness  along 
with  it,  as  I  myself  do  to  certain  races  hereafter  in  this  book : 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  historians  are  freed  from  the  errors  of 
other  parties,  should  these  be  cast  upon  them,  which  God 
forbid, 

.  "  The  historians  were  so  anxious  and  ardent  to  preserve  the 
history  of  Erinn,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  nobleness  and  dig- 
nified manners  of  the  people,  which  they  have  left  us,  however 
copious  they  may  be,  should  not  be  wondered  at;  for  they  did 
not  refi^in  fix)m  writing  even  of  the  undignified  artizans,  and  of 
the  professors  of  the  healing  and  building  arts  of  the  ancient 
times, — as  shall  be  shown  below,  to  show  the  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torians and  the  error  of  those  who  make  such  assertions  as  [for 
instance]  that  there  were  no  stone  buildings  in  Erinn  until  the 
coming  of  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Normans  mto  it. 

"  Thus  saith  an  ancient  authority :  The  first  doctor,  the  first 
builder,  and  the  first  fisherman,  that  were  ever  in  Erinn,  were : — 

"  'Copa,  for  the  healing  of  the  sick. 
In  his  time  was  all-powerful ; 
And  Imasad,  the  cunning  builder. 
And  Laighni,  the  fisherman. 

"  J5afta,the  female  physician  who  accompanied  the  lady  Ceasair 
into  Erinn,  was  the  second  doctor ;  Slanga,  the  son  o{  Partholany 
was  the  third  doctor  that  came  into  Erinn  /with  Partholan) ;  and 
Fergna,  the  grandson  of  Criihinbel^  was  me  fourth  doctor  who 
came  into  Ennn  (with  Nemed).  The  doctors  of  the  Firboigs 
were,  Dubhda  Dubhlosach^  Codan  Corinchisnech,  and  Fingin 
Fmoedha,  MainS,  the  son  of  Gressach,  ssxAAongus  Antemmach. 
The  doctors  of  the  Ttmtha  Di  Danann  were,  DtanceaJit^  Air-- 
medhf  Miach,  etc. 

"  Of  ancient  builders,  the  following  are  the  names  of  a  few,  who 
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LTOT.  X.  were  styled  the  builders  of  the  chief  stone  edifices  (of  the  world) : 
"  Ailian  was  Solomon's  stone-builder ;  Cabur  was  the  stone- 
Book  of  builder  of  Tara ;  Bamab  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerico ;  Bacus 
Genealogies.  ^^  ^.j^^  rath-builder  of  Nimrod;  Cidoin,  or  Cidoim,  was  Curoi 
(Mac  Dairia)  stone-builder ;  Cir  was  the  stone-builder  of  Rome ; 
Arond  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerusalem ;  Oilen  was  the  stone- 
builder  of  Constantinople ;  Bole,  the  son  of  Blar,  was  the  rath- 
builder  of  Cruachain;  GroU,  of  Clochar,  was  stone-builder  to 
Nadfraich  [king  of  Munster  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century]  ; 
Casruba  was  the  stone-builder  o£  Ailiac  [^Ailinnf']  ;  Ring{n^  or 
JRi^rinj  and  Gahhlan^  the  son  of  Ua  Gairbh,  were  the  stone- 
builders  oiAileach;  TroighUaihan  was  the  rath-builder  of  Tara ; 
Bainchi^  or  Bainchni^  the  son  of  Dobru,  was  the  rath-builder  of 
Emania ;  Balur,  the  son  of  Buanlamh,  was  the  builder  of  Rath 
BreisS;  Cricil,  the  son  of  Duhhchruit^  was  the  builder  of  the 
Rath  of  Ailinn. 

[This  list  of  names  is  repeated  here  in  verse  by  Donnell,  the 
son  o£  Flannacan,  king  oi'  Fer-li  (?),  about  the  j^ear  1000]. 

"  We  could  find  a  countless  number  of  the  ancient  edifices  of 
Erinn  to  name  besides  these  above,  and  the  builders  who 
erected  them,  and  the  kings  and  noble  chiefs  for  whom  they 
were  built,  but  that  they  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  here. 
Look  at  the  Book  of  Conquests  if  you  wish  to  discover  them ; 
and  we  have  evidence  of  their  having  been  built  like  the  edifices 
of  other  kingdoms  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  built ; — and 
why  should  they  not?  for  there  came  no  colony  into  Erinn  but 
from  the  eastern  world,  as  from  Spain,  etc. ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  such  deficiency  of  intellect  should  mark  the  parties 
who  came  into  Ireland,  smce  they  had  the  courage  to  seek  and 
take  the  country,  as  that  they  should  not  have  the  sense  to  form 
their  residences  and  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  originally  went  forth,  or  through  which  they 
travelled ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  buildings  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  aft-er 
having  passed  through  such  travels  as  they  did — firom  Scythia, 
from  Egypt,  from  Greece  and  Athens,  from  Felesdine  [sic;  qu. 
for  Palestine?]  from  Spain,  etc.,  into  Erinn. 

"  And  if  those  colonists  of  ancient  Erinn  erected  buildings 
in  the  country  similar  to  those  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  came,  as  it  is  likely  they  did,  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
fact  is  doubted?  There  is  no  reason,  but  because  there  are  not 
lime-built  walls  standing  in  the  places  where  they  were  erected, 
fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand  years  ago; 
when  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  not,  since,  in  much  shorter 
spaces  of  time  than  these,  the  land  grows  over  buildings,  when 
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once  they  are  broken  down,  or  fall  of  their  own  accord,  from   lect.  x. 

old  ^e.  ^     ^   -  .      T  1  i/»  .1.11  .  MicFlrbls' 

"  In  prooi  of  this,  1  have  myseit  seen,  within  the  last  sixteen  Book  of 
years,  lofty  lime-built  castles,  built  of  lime-stone ;  and  at  this  day,  ^^^^^^^^^lea. 
after  they  have  fallen,  there  remains  nothing  of  them  but  an 
earthen  mound  to  mark  their  sites,  nor  could  even  the  anti- 
quarians earily  discover  that  any  edifices  had  ever  stood  there 
at  alL 

"  Compare  these  to  the  buildings  which  were  erected  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  years  ago,  one  with  another ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder,  should  this  be  done,  except  for  the  superiority  of 
the  ancient  building  over  the  modem,  that  not  a  stone,  nor  an 
elevation  of  the  ground  should  mark  their  situation.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  such  is  the  stabiUty  of  the  old  build- 
ings, that  there  are  immense  royal  raths  [or  palaces]  and  forts 
{JLios]  throughout  Erinn,  in  wnich  there  are  numerous  hewn 
and  pohshed  stones,  and  cellars  and  apartments  under  ground, 
within  their  walls ;  such  as  there  are  in  Rath  Maoilcatha,  in 
Castle  Conor,  and  in  Bally  O'Dowda,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moy,  There  are  nine  smooth  stone  cellars  under  the 
walls  of  this  rath ;  and  I  have  been  inside  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  raths  in  Erinn ;  and  its  walls  are  of  the  height 
of  a  good  cow-keep  still.  I  leave  this,  however,  and  many 
other  things  of  the  kind,  to  the  learned  to  discuss,  and  I  shall 
return  to  my  first  intention,  namely,  the  defence  of  the  fidelity 
of  our  history,  to  which  the  ignorant  do  an  additional  injustice, 
by  saying  that  it  carries  [the  genealogies  of  all]  the  men  of 
Erinn  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius. 

"  They  will  acknowledge  their  own  falsehood  in  this  matter,  if 
they  will  but  see  the  number  of  alien  races  which  are  given  in 
this  book  alone,  which  are  not  carried  up  to  the  sons  of  Mile- 
sius, as  may  be  seen  in  several  places  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  let  them  compare  them  with  one  another. 

"  Here,  too,  is  the  distinction  which  the  profoimd  historians  \ 

draw  between  the  three  different  races  which  are  in  Erinn — 
that  is,  between  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  Fir  Domh- 
nanus  and  Gailiuns,  and  the  Tuatka  Di  Danann,  and  the 
Milesians. 
^  "Every  one  who  is  white  [of  skin],  brown  [of  hair],  bold, 
honourable,  daring,  prosperous,  bountiful  in  the  bestowal  of 
property,  wealth,  and  rings,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  battle  or 
combat ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  in 
Erinn. 

"  Every  one  who  is  fair-haired,  vengeful,  large ;  and  every 
plunderer;  every  musical  person;  the  professors  of  musical  and 
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LECT.  X.  entertaining  performances ;  who  are  adepts  in  all  Druidical  and 
„  _,  ^, ,  maffical  arts ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ttuitha  Di 
Book  of        JJanann^  in  Jbinnn. 

Genealogies.       4,  Eveiy  One  who  is  black-haired,  who  is  a  tattler,  guileiul, 
I  tale-telling,  noisy,  contemptible ;  every  wretched,  mean,  stroll- 

ing, unsteady,  narsh,  and  inhospitable  person;  every  slave, 
every  mean  thief,  every  churl,  every  one  who  loves  not  to  listen 
to  music  and  entertainment,  the  disturbers  of  every  council  and 
every  assembly,  and  the  promoters  of  discord  among  people, 
these  are  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  of  the  Gailiuns^  of 
Liogaimi^  and  of  the  Fir  Domhnanns,  in  Erinn.  But,  however, 
the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs  are  the  most  nimierous  of  all  these. 
[This  is  summed  up  in  verse  here,  but  we  pass  it  for  the 
present] 

"  This  is  taken  fix)m  an  old  book.  However,  that  it  is  possible 
to  identify  a  race  by  their  personal  appearance  and  their  dis- 
positions 1  do  not  take  upon  myself  positively  to  say ;  though  it 
may  have  been  true  in  tne  ancient  times,  until  the  races  subse- 
quently became  repeatedly  intermixed.  For  we  daily  see,  in  our 
own  time,  and  we  oflen  hear  it  from  our  old  people,  a  similitude 
of  people,  a  similitude  of  form,  character,  and  names,  in  some 
families  in  Erinn,  with  others ;  and  not  only  is  this  so,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  people  of  every  country  have  a  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  that  they  all  have  some  one  peculiar  character- 
istic by  which  they  are  known,  as  may  be  understood  from  this 
poem: — 

"  For  building,  the  noble  Jews  are  found. 
And  for  truly  fierce  envy ; 
For  size,  the  guileless  Armenians, 
And  for  firmness,  the  Saracens ; 
For  acuteness  and  valour,  the  Greeks ; 
For  excessive  pride,  the  Romans ; 
For  dullness,  tine  creeping  Saxons ; 
For  haughtiness,  the  Spaniards ; 
For  covetousness  and  revenge,  the  French ; 
And  for  anger,  the  true  Britons. — 
Such  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  trees. — 
For  gluttony,  the  Danes,  and  for  commerce ; 
For  high  spirit  the  Picts  are  not  unknown ; 
And  for  beauty  and  amourousness,  the  Gaedhils ; — 
As  Giolla-na-naemh  says  in  verse, 
A  fair  and  pleasing  composition. 

"  We  believe  that  it  is  more  likely  to  find  the  resemblance  in 
Erinn  (than   anywhere  else),  because  there  is  a  law  in  the 
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Seanchas  Mor,  ordered  by  St.  Patrick,  which  says,  that  if  it  uect.  x. 
should  happen  that  a  woman  knew  two  men,  at  the  time  of  her  j^^^  p.^^^j^, 
conception, — so  that  she  could  not  know  which  of  them  was  the  Book  of 
father  of  the  child  begotten  at  that  time, — the  law  says,  if  the  ^®°'*'**«'^*- 
child  cannot  be  aflSliated  on  the  true  father  by  any  otlier  mode, 
that  he  ifl  to  be  borne  with  for  three  years,  until  he  shall  be- 
tray family  likeness,  family  voice,  and  family  disposition ;  and 
the  woman  was  thus  assisted  to  identify  him  as  the  father  to 
whom  these  characteristics  bore  the  closest  resemblance ;  as  it  is 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  whom  he  the  more  resembles  he 
belongs.  And  as  this  has  been  laid  down  in  St.  Patrick's  law, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  a  remarkable  distinction  of 
some  families  more  than  others.  And  though  it  may  not  be 
found  true  in  all  cases,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason 
in  it.  And,  further,  it  is  an  argument  against  the  people  who 
say  that  there  is  no  family  in  this  country  which  tne  genealo- 
^ts  do  not  trace  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius.  Ajid  notwithstand- 
mg  this,  even  though  it  were  so,  it  would  be  no  wonder ;  for,  if 
a  man  will  look  at  the  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  great  families 
that  sprung  from  them  in  Erinn  and  in  Scotland,  and  how  few 
of  them  exist  at  this  day,  he  will  not  wonder  that  people  inferior 
to  them,  who  had  been  a  long  time  under  them,  should  not  ex- 
ist; for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  nobles,  when  their  own  children 
and  families  multiply,  to  suppress,  blight,  and  exterminate  their 
fanners  and  followers. 

"  Examine  Erinn  and  the  whole  world,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  to  be  found ;  so  that  it 
would  be  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  genealogies  which  are 
in  Erinn  at  this  day  were  carried  up  to  Milesius. 

"  It  having  been  the  custom  of  the  genealogists  to  give  dis- 
tinct names  of  books  according  to  their  variety,  to  the  [tracts 
which  relate  to  the]  Gaedhils,  who  alone  were  the  particular 
objects  of  their  care ;  such  as  the  Book  of  Connacht,  the  Book 
of  Ulster,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  the  Book  of  Munster,  I 
shall,  in  like  manner,  divide  and  classify  this  book.  I  will  di- 
vide it  into  different  books,  according  to  the  number  of  the  con- 
quests of  Erinn  before  the  Gaedhils,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  the  three  sons  of  Milesius  of  Spain,  who  took  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn;  a  book  for  the  saints,  and  a  book  for  the  Fomonans, 
Lochlanns  or  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  and  Anglo-Normans, 
old  and  new,  after  them. 

"  I  shall  devote  the  first  book  to  Partkolan,  who  first  took 
po^ession  of  Erinn  after  the  Deluge,  devoting  the  beginning 
of  it  to  the  coming  of  the  lady  Ceasair,  as  they  are  not  wortli 
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LECT.  X.    dividing ;  the  second,  to  Nemed ;  the  third,  to  the  Firbolffs ; 

Mac  Firbia'   *^®  fourth,  to  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann;  the  fifth,  to  the  Guedhils, 

Book  of        and  all  the  sons  of  Milesius,  though  it  is  only  of  the  race  of 

Geneaiogiea.  jjj.gjQQQ  \^  treats,  till  they  are  finished ;  and  this  book  is  larger 

than  seven  books  of  the  old  division,  because  it  contains  more 

than  they  did,  and  it  is  more  copious  than  ever  it  [that  is,  than 

ever  this  branch  of  the  Gaedhlic  genealogies]  was  before.    The 

sixth  book,  to  the  race  of  /r,  and  the  Dal  Flatach;  these  are 

also  of  the  race  of  Eremon,  and  occupants  of  the  same  coimtry 

of  Ulster  for  a  long  time.      The  seventh  book,  to  the  race  of 

Eber^  and  the  descendants  of  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Ith;  for 

Munster  is  the  original  country  of  both.     The  eighth  book,  to 

the  saints  of  Erinn.     The  ninth  and  last  book,  to  the  Fomo- 

rians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Normans. 

"As  to  the  arrangement  of  our  book — O  reader!  if  you 
are  not  pleased  with  placing  the  younger  before  the  elder,  I  do 
not  deny  that  you  will  often  find  it  so  in  it,  from  Fenias  Far- 
aaidh  down.  Behold  the  sons  of  Fenias  himself:  that  Niuly  the 
younger,  has  been  from  the  beginning  spoken  of  with  pre- 
ference by  the  historians,  while  Naerihal^  the  elder,  is  httle 
spoken  of. 

"  Eremon,  too,  the  son  of  Milesius,  is  placed  in  it  before  the 
rest  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  were  older  than  him ;  and 
there  is  no  computing  the  number  of  such  cases  contained  in  it, 
down  to  the  latter  families  which  we  have  at  this  day. 

"  See  how  the  historians  of  Munster  place  the  Mac  Carthys 
before  the  O'Sullivans,  who  are  their  seniors  in  descent,  and 
the  O'Briens  before  their  seniors  the  Mac  Mahons. 

"  Other  books  of  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  as  well  as 
Doctor  Keting,  place  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  de- 
scendants, thougn  junior,  before  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  his 
seniors. 

"  See  how  Dtiach  Galach^  the  yoimgest  son  of  Brian,  took 
precedence  of  the  other  thrce-and-twenty  sons,  his  seniors. 

"  The  historians  of  the  Siol  Muiredhaigh,  place  the  O'Conors 
(of  Connacht)  before  their  seniors. 

"  The  Ulidians  place  Mac  Aonghusa  (or  Magenis),  of  the 
race  of  Conall  Cearnachj  before  the  descendants  of  Conor,  the 
king,  because  ConaU's  descendants  were  the  more  distinguished ; 
and  it  was  the  same  as  regarded  many  other  families,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  And  if  these  are  allowed  to 
be  proper,  why  not  I  have  a  right  to  follow  the  same  course  ? 

"And  further,  should  any  one  suppose  that  this  is  an  ar- 
bitrary proceeding,  I  can  assure  him  it  is  not ;  and  that  very 
often  it  cannot  be  avoided,  where  the  descent  of  many  tribes 
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and  races  has  become  complicated ;  so  that,  in  order  to  separate  lect.x 
them,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  pass  over  the  senior,  and  ^^  ^^^^^, 
write  of  the  junior  first,  and  then  to  return  to  the  senior  again.  Book  of 

"  Understand,  moreover,  O  reader !  that  it  was  a  law  in  ®®"®*^*^k*®* 
Erinn  to  raise  the  junior  sometimes  to  the  chiefship,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  senior,  as  the  following  Rule  of  Law,  taken  from 
the  Seanchas  M6r^  and  from  the  Fenechas  in  common,  says : 
*  The  senior  to  the  tribe,  the  powerful  to  the  chiefship,  the  wise  / 
to  the  Church'.  That  is,  the  senior  person  of  the  tribe  is  to  be 
put  at  the  head  of  that  tribe  or  family,  alone ;  the  man  who  has 
most  supporters  and  power,  if  he  be  equally  noble  with  his 
senior,  to  be  placed  in  the  chiefship  or  lordship ;  and  the  wisest 
man  to  be  raised  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Church. 

"  However,  if  the  senior  be  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful, 
or  if  there  be  no  junior  of  more  wealth  and  power  than  him, 
according  to  the  law,  then  he  takes  the  chiefship.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  what  has  been  abeady  said, 

"  There  is  a  common  verse,  which  is  repeated,  to  prove  that 
it  is  lawful  that  an  eligible  junior  ought  to  be  elevated  to  the 
sovereignty,  in  preference  to  any  number  of  his  seniors,  who 
were  deficient  in  the  lawful  requirements. 

*  Though  there  be  nine  in  the  line. 
Between  a  good  son  and  the  sovereignty, 
It  is  the  right  and  proper  rule 
That  he  be  forthwith  inaugurated*. 

**  And  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  proper  that  the  junior  be 
elevated  to  the  sovereignty.  Why,  then,  if  one  should  choose  it, 
that  he  should  not  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  ?  And, 
besides,  it  would  be  an  unbecoming  arrangement  to  place  the 
most  important  of  the  guests  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  wliile  all 
the  rest,  even  though  they  were  his  elder  brothers,  were  placed 
at  the  head,  when  they  are  not  kings. 

"  See,  too,  how  the  ignoble  of  descent  are  now  placed  in  high 
positions  in  Erinn,  in  preference  to  the  nobles,  because  they 
possess  worldly  wealth,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  than 
the  above ;  and  it  is  a  far  greater  insult  to  the  native  nobles  of 
Erinn  than  any  arrangement  of  their  genealogies  which  we  may 
happen  to  make,  particularly  as  we  receive  no  remuneration 
from  any  one  of  them.  I  pray  them,  therefore,  to  excuse  their 
devoted  servant  Dabhaltaeh  Mac  FirbisighP. 

I  have  stated,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the  autograph  of  Mac 
FirhUigKs  Book,  which  is  written  on  paper,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Broden,  and  that  I  made  a  fac-simile  copy  of  it 

15  b 
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LECT.  X.  for  the  Royal  Iriflh  Academy,  in  the  year  1836.     I  have  only 

to  add,  as  before,  with  respect  to  the  other  books,  a  calculation 

Bwk  of       of  the  extent  of  the  Graedhhc  text  of  this  book,  estimated,  as  before, 

G«aeaio£iefl.  ^  reference  to  the  size  of  the  pages  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of 

the  Four  Masters,  supposing  the  Irish  text  alone  were  printed 

at  fiill  length,  that  it  would  make  about  1300  pages. 


You  will  now,  I  think,  be  able  to  comprehend  why  it  is  that 
I  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  genealogical  tracts ; 
and  you,  perhaps,  already  feel  with  me  that  by  the  tuture  histo- 
rian these  great  records  will  not  be  found  less  valuable  than  any 
of  the  ann^  themselves,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  they  supply 
a  check  so  invaluable  in  the  comparison  of  historical  materials. 
The  last,  the  most  perfect,  and  the  greatest  of  these  works  is  Mac 
Firbis's  vast  collection. 

Mac  Firbis  found  the  great  lines  and  general  ramifications  of 
the  Guedhlic  genealogies,  already  brought  down,  in  the  Books  of 
Leinster,  Ballymote,  and  Lecan,  to  the  be^nning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  he  continued  down  to  his  own  time,  from  a.d. 
1650  to  1666,  with  most  important  additions,  collected  evi- 
dently firom  various  local  records  and  private  family  documents, 
as  well  as  fix>m  the  State  Papers  in  the  public  offices  in  Dublin, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  access,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Ware. 

His  book  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  national  genealogical  com- 

Silation  in  the  world ;  and  when  we  remember  his  great  age  at 
le  time  of  its  compilation,  and  that  he  neither  received  nor  ex- 
pected reward  from  any  one, — ^that  he  wrote  his  book  (as  he 
himself  sajrs),  simply  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen, 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  me  glory  of  God, — ^we  cannot 
but  feel  admiration  for  his  enthusiasm  and  piety,  and  venera- 
tion for  the  man  who  determined  to  close  his  life  by  bequeath- 
ing this  precious  legacy  to  his  native  land. 


LECTURE  XI. 

CDelir«redJvn«  19,  lUA.] 

Of  the  existing  pieces  of  detailed  History  in  the  Gaedhlic  Language.  The  History 
of  the  Ori^  of  the  Boromean  Tribute.  The  Histqnr  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Banes  and  the  Gaedhils.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond.  The  "Book 
of  Munster^.  Of  the  Historic  Tales  appointed  to  be  recited  by  the  Poets  and 
OUamhs.  Of  the  legal  education  of  the  OUamh,  The  Histobic  Taubs, 
with  Examples.  1.  Of  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  The  **  Battle  of  Mdgh  Tui- 
readhr.    The  **  Battle  of  Mdgh  T&ireadk  of  the  Fomorians". 

In  the  previous  part  of  this  course,  we  have  already  disposed  of 
the  senes  of  the  Annals,  the  foundation  of  our  yet  unwritten 
history.  You  have  also  heard  something^  of  the  general  contents 
of  the  great  books  of  Gaedhlic  manuscripts  still  preserved,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
great  remaiQS  of  our  ancient  literature.  Before  I  proceed  to 
pve  an  account  of  the  compositions  I  have  termed  Historic 
Tales,  in  which  so  vast  a  body  of  information  is  to  be  found  as 
to  the  details  of  isolated  occmrences,  and  the  life  and  exploits 
of  particular  historic  personages,  I  have  still  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  a  few  works  of  a  yet  more  important  character. 
When  I  explained  to  you  the  nature  of  the  meagre  entries  of 
which  the  earlier  Annals  for  the  most  part  consist,  I  told  you 
that  the  intention  of  their  compilers  was  confined  to  a  record  of 
mere  dates  of  the  more  remarkable  historical  events,  and  of  the 
succession  and  deaths  of  the  Chiefs,  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Saints. 
They  omitted  the  details  of  the  events  thus  recorded,  and  of  the 
lives  of  the  sages  and  rulers  of  Erinn  in  these  general  annals, 
because  such  details  formed  the  subject  of  compositions  of  an- 
other kind.  There  were  many  extensive  local  histories  regu- 
larly kept,  and  many  enlarged  accounts  of  important  historical 
events,  which  filled  up  what  was  wanted  in  the  general  annals. 
Of  those  systematic  historical  compositions,  embracing  accounts 
of  events  extendiog  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  or  ge- 
nerations, many  are  known  to  have  existed,  but  a  few  only  have 
come  down  to  us.  These  few  are,  however,  tracts  so  much 
larger  in  extent,  and  so  much  more  ambitious  in  their  aim,  than 
the  pieces  I  have  classed  under  the  name  of  Historic  Tales,  that 
they  demand  our  notice  in  somewhat  greater  detail.  And  as 
they  rank  in  importance  next  to  the  Annals  and  the  great  Books 
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LECT.  XI.  of  Grenealogy  themselves,  it  is  to  these  pieces  that  I  have  now 

Of  the         *^  direct  your  attention.     These  larger  tracts,  then,  of  which  I 

exutiDg  old  am  about  to  speak,  are  those  which  may  be  distinguished  from 

torte?^in  the  ^^  Smaller  picccs,  recording  only  isolated  events,  exploits,  and 

£i^  a"o      ta**l^>  in  so  far  as  they  form  connected  narratives  of  the  history 

of  the  whole  country,  or  of  some  large  portion  of  it,  throughout 

a  series  of  years.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  complete 

pieces  of  history  so  far  as  they  go,  and  were,  no  doubt,  intended 

to  form  a  portion  of  the  full  and  complete  history  of  the  country, 

of  which  the  Annals  embrace  but  the  meagre  outline. 

2??h?(5i^-'^  Th®  fi^*'  ^f  *^  ^^^^  ^^  pieces  to  which  I  shall  call  your  at- 
loni  OF  THE  tention,  is  one  covering  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  chiefly, 
trSSk?"  if  not  entirely,  within  the  acknowledged  historic  period.  It  is 
the  remarkable  history  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Origin  of 
the  BoROMEAN  Tribute,  so  long  the  source  of  such  fierce  in- 
ternal warfare  among  the  princes  of  Erinn ;  and  which  details 
the  chief  contests,  battles,  and  social  broils  to  which  that  tribute 
gave  rise,  from  the  period  of  its  imposition  in  the  first  century, 
to  its  final  remission  in  the  seventh. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  the  mere  rent-payers 
and  unprivileged  classes  of  Erinn,  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (a  word 
incorrectly  Anglicised  "  Attacots"^,  rose  up  against  their  lords, 
and  by  a  sudden  rebellion  succeeded  in  overthrowing  their  power, 
and  even  in  destroying  the  chief  part  of  the  nobility,  together 
with  the  monarch  FiacJia,  in  whose  stead  they  placed  their  own 
leader,  Cairhri  Cinn-Cait  [Carbry  Cat-head],  on  the  throne. 
CairbrS  reigned  five  years,  and  was  succeed.ed  by  Elim  Mac 
Conrach^  one  of  the  Rudrician  race.  This  Elim  reigned  over 
Erinn  for  twenty  years,  after  which  he  was  at  last  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Acaill  (a  place  now  known  as  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near 
Tara)  by  Tuathal  Teachtniar,  son  of  the  former  or  legitimate 
monarch  Fiaclia.  Ttiathal  assumed  the  sovereignty  with  the 
hearty  good  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  tired 
out  by  the  inability  of  the  usurping  ruler  to  govern  the  nation 
in  peace  and  order.    He  immediately  set  about  consolidating  his 

S)owcr,  by  reducing  to  obedience  all  such  chiefs  as  remained  still 
avourable  to  the  revolutionary  cause;  and,  having  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this  work,  he  formally  received  at  last 
the  solemn  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  sat  down  in  fiill  power 
and  honour  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  at  Tara. 

Tuathal  had,  at  this  time,  two  beautiful  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, named  Fithir  and  Dairine,  Eochaidh  A  incheantiy  the  kmg 
of  Leinster,  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  younger 
daughter  Dairiniy  and,  after  their  nuptials,  carried  her  home  to 
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his  palace  at  Naas,  in  Leinster.     Some  time  afterwards  his  peo-  lkct.  n. 
pie  persuaded  him  that  he  had  made  a  bad  selection,  and  that  ^^  Hirtorr 
the  elder  was  the  better  of  the  two  sisters,  upon  which  Eochaidh  of  the  oe- 
resolved  by  a  stratagem  to  obtain  the  other  daughter  too.     For  SSrom^eIS" 
this  purpose,  he  shut  up  his  young  queen  in  a  secret  chamber  of ''^**""*- 
his  palace,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  that  she  was  dead ;  after 
which  he  repaired  to  Tara,  told  the  monarch   Tuathal  that 
Dairini  was  dead,  and  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  continue 
the  alliance  by  espousing  the  other  daughter.     To  this  Ttmthal 
gave  his  consent,  and  Eochaidh  returned  again  to  his  own  court 
with  a  new  bride. 

After  some  time  the  injured  lady,  DairinS,  contrived  to 
make  her  escape  from  her  confinement,  and  quite  unexpectedly 
made  her  appearance  in  the  presence  of  her  faithless  husband 
and  his  new  wife.  The  deceived  sister,  on  seeing  her  alive 
and  well,  for  the  first  time  knew  how  falsely  both  had  been 
dealt  with,  and,  struck  with  horror,  disgust,  and  shame,  fell 
dead  on  the  spot.  Dairini  was  no  less  affected  by  the  treachery 
of  her  husband  and  the  death  of  her  sister ;  she  returned  to  her 
solitary  chamber,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  monarch  Tuathal  having  heard  of  the  insult  put  upon 
his  two  daughters,  and  their  untimely  death,  forthwith  raised  a 
powerful  force,  marched  into  Leinster,  burned  and  ravaged  the 
whole  province  to  its  uttermost  boundaries,  and  then  compelled 
the  king  and  his  people  to  bind  themselves  and  their  descendants 
for  ever  to  the  payment  of  a  triennial  tribute  to  the  monarch 
of  Erinn.  This  tribute  he  fixed  to  consist  of  five  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  five  thousand  cloaks,  five  thousand  fat  cows, 
five  thousand  fat  hoffs,  five  thousand  fat  wethers,  and  five  thou- 
sand large  vessels  of  brass  or  bronze. 

This  was  what  was  called  the  "  Boromean  Tribute" ;  as  it 
was  named  from  the  great  number  of  cows  paid  in  it, — ho  being 
the  Gkiedhlic  for  a  cow. 

The  levying  of  this  degrading  and  oppressive  tribute  by  the 
successive  monarchs  of  Erinn,  was  the  cause  of  periodical  san- 
guinary conflicts,  from  TuathaVs  time  down  to  the  reign  of 
finnachta  the  Festive,  who,  about  the  year  680,  abolished  it, 
at  the  persuasion  of  St.  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  (now  St.  Mul- 
len's, in  the  county  of  Ctfflow),  though  against  the  will  of  St. 
Adamnan,  who  was  then  the  mend  and  confessor  of  the  mo- 
narch. The  tribute  was,  however,  revived  and  again  levied  by 
Brian,  the  son  of  Cinneidiahy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  a  punishment  lor  the  adherence  of  Leinster  to  the 
Danish  cause :  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  he  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  BoroimhL 
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LECT.  XI.  Of  the  tract  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  tribute  we  have  a 
The  Htoto  ™^*  Valuable  copy  in  the  Book  of  JLecain,  in  the  library  of  the 
of  the  Ob-  Royal  Iriflh  Acaaemy ;  but  we  have  a  still  more  valuable  copy, 
iSromeIs"  because  much  older,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  manuscript  of 
TwBLTE.  ^}jg  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  most  unportant  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  History  of 
the  Boromean  Tribute,  because  hj  far  the  most  detailed,  is  the 
battle  of  Dun  Bolg^  near  Bealach  Conglais  [now  Baltinglass], 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the 
year  594,  between  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  Aedh  [Hugh],  the 
son  of  Ainmirij  and  the  celebrated  Bran  Duohj  King  of 
Leinster,  in  which  the  monarch  was  slain,  and  his  forces 
routed  and  slaughtered. 

The  History       '^^  ^^^^  gTcat  cpoch  of  OUT  history  has  been  described  in 
OK  TH  ^'*^"*  another  similar  piece.    I  allude  to  that  long  period,  extending 
Dawks         ovcr  moTc  than  two  himdred  years,  during  which  the  Danish 
gakdhi"i1     and  other  Scandinavian  hordes  continued  to  pour  an  almost  in- 
cessant stream  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  country.   Of  the 
history  of  this  dreadful  warfare  we  have  a  very  ample  account, 
preserved  in  various  contemporary  poems  ana  minor  pieces  of 

5 rose ;  but  the  most  valuable,  because  the  most  complete  and 
ctailed,  account  of  it  remaining,  is  tliat  contained  in  the  tract 
specially  compiled  under  the  name  of  Cogadh  Gall  re  Gaedhil, 
or  the  Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhils. 

Of  this  tract  I  had  the  good  fortune  some  sixteen  years  ago 
to  discover  an  ancient,  but  much  soiled  and  imperfect  copy,  m 
the  library  of  Trinity  College ;  and  this  manuscript,  witn  the 
permission  of  the  College  Board,  I  cleaned  and  copied.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  Brussels  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  1846,  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  perfect  copy  of  this  tract,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery.  This  book  was  borrowed 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  1852,  and  I  made  a  fair  transcript  of  it  for  the 
College  library,  thus  securing  to  an  Irish  institution,  where  it 
might  be  easily  consulted,  a  full  and  perfect  copy.  The  ancient 
fragment  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  chief  events  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  or  the  time  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf ;  and,  as  the  O'Clery  manuscript  was  not  made  out  from  this, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  two  independent  copies  of  authority  so 
far;  and  this,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  no  small  advantage  in  the 
case  of  documents  which  must  have  passed  through  so  many 
successive  transcriptions  in  successive  ages,  as  most  of  our  cele- 
brated pieces  have  done. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  original  composition  of  the  tract,  and 
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of  its  authenticity,  we  have  most  important  evidence  in  the  i^cr.  xi. 
fact,  that  a  fragment  (unfortunately  the  first  folio  only)  remains  ^  „,  ^ 

1       T\      1        p  T     •  ml  •  /»"»•/»  '        n  "*®  History 

in  the  l>ook  oi  Lcinster.     ihe  existence  oi  this  iragment  is  of  of  the 
double  importance.     Firstly,  because  the  Book  of  Leinster,  rat^DA»E8 
having  been  compiled  between  the  years  1120  and  1150,  at  a  5i^"2JJ^. 
time  that  men  were  living  whose  grandfathers  remembered  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  this  tract  must  have  been  at  that  period  re- 
cognized as  an  authentic  and  veritable  narrative,  and  exten- 
sively known,  else  it  could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  such  a  com- 
pilation.  And  secondly,  the  fact  of  this  tract  containing  a  great 
amount  of  detail,  of  what  must  have  been  at  this  period  very 
distastefid  to  the  Leinster  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe 
that  neither  exaggerration  nor  falsehood  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  form  part  of  so  great  a  provincial  compilation. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  arguing  in  the  absence  of  the  now  lost 
copy ;  but  any  one  acquamted  with  our  ancient  books,  will  be 
struck  with  tne  remarkable  agreement  which  characterizes  the 
record  of  the  same  events  in  books  of  different  and  often  hostile 
provinces,  even  when  the  writer  is  recording  the  defeat,  and 
periiaps  disgrace,  of  the  people  of  his  own  territory  or  province. 

This  book  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  as  one  of  the  series 
of  Chronicles  on  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  England.  It 
is  to  be  edited,  with  a  Translation,  Notes,  and  Introduction,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D. 

The  next  great  piece  of  history  that  I  have  to  call  your  attention  The  History 
to,  in  continuation  of  the  historical  chain,  is  one  which,  though  ^am  ow 
but  of  local  name  and  importance,  still  must  have  had  (as  indeed  tho>«o^»>- 
it  is  well  known  to  have  had)  a  considerable  influence  in  stimu- 
lating the  fierce  opposition  which  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders 
met  with,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  for  near  two  hundred 
years  after  their  first  disastrous  descent  upon  this  country. 

The  tract  I  allude  to  is  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  Tho- 
MOND;  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
better  known  by  name  than  by  examination.  It  was  compiled 
in  the  year  1459,  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mao  Craitk,  a 
member  of  a  learned  family  of  that  name,  which  gave  many  poets 
and  historians  to  the  Dalcassian  families  of  Clare,  and  many  learned 
ecclesiastics  to  the  Catholic  Church, — down  to  the  time  of  the 
wretched  Maelrmdri  [or  Miler]  Mac  Grath,  who,  from  being  a 
pious  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  became  (after  some  smaller 
preferments)  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  at  the 
close  of  Queen  EUzabcth's  reign.  It  professes  to  have  been  com- 
piled from  various  documents  belongmg  to  the  families  of  men 
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LECT.  XI.  who  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of 

which  it  is  the  record, 
of  tiie "  ^       The  following  is  the  explanatory  title-page,  prefixed  to  a 
THcmosD.     fi^®  paper  copy  of  this  valuable  tract,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University : — 

"  Here  is  a  copy  of  that  prime  historical  book,  which  the 
learned  call  Cathreim  Tlwirdhealbhaigh  [the  Wars  of  Turlogh], 
in  which  is  set  forth  every  renowned  deed  that  happened  in 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
or  nearly  from  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Erinn  to  the 
death  of  De  Clare ;  first  written  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mac 
Grath,  the  chief  historian  to  the  noble  descendants  of  Cos  [the 
Dalcassians],  in  the  year  1459,  as  appears  at  the  nineteenth 
folio  of  the  same  very  old  book,  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day ; 
and  now  newly  written  by  Andrew  Mac  Curtin  for  the  use  of 
Tadhg,  son  of  John,  son  of  Mahon,  son  of  Donnoch,  son  of 
Tadhg  Og^  son  of  Tadhg^  son  of  Donnoch,  son  of  Rory,  son  of 
Mahon,  son  of  John,  son  oiDomhnall  Ballachj  son  of  Mahon  the 
Blind,  son  of  Maccon,  son  of  Cumeadha^  son  of  Maccon,  son  of 
LocJdainn,  son  of  Cumeadha  M6r  Mac  Namara  of  Ranna. 
A.D.  1721". 

The  transcriber  of  this  copy,  Andrew  Mac  Curtin,  of  Ennis- 
timon,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  Irish  scholar  of  his  day ;  and  a  transcript  from  his 
accurate  hand  may  be  received  with  confidence,  and  looked 
upon,  for  all  historical  purposes,  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
original.  The  Mac  Namara,  for  whom  the  transcript  was  made, 
represented,  in  the  direct  line,  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Clann 
Cuilein^  in  Clare ;  and  well  might  he  be  anxious  to  preserve  in 
his  family  a  correct  copy  of  this  historical  piece,  because  the  Mao 
Namaras,  his  ancestors,  were  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
important,  and,  if  possible,  the  most  valiant  of  the  proud  and 
powerfiil  Dalcassian  Claims  who  took  part  in  the  fearrul  internal 
warfare  recorded  in  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  the  death  of  the  brave  Domhnall  Mor 
O'Brien,  the  last  king  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1194,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  son,  Donoch,  (or  Donnchadh)  Cairbrech  O'Brien 
to  his  place, — but  as  chief  of  the  Dalcais  only  (not  as  King  of 
Munster),  with  the  title  of  The  O'Brien.  The  incidents  of  this 
prince's  reign  are  passed  over  lightly,  to  his  death,  in  the  year 
1242.  Donnoch  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Conor,  who  erected 
the  monastery  of  Corcomroe,  in  which  his  tomb  and  effigy  may 
be  seen  at  this  day.  This  Conor  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  and  Brian 
Ruadh  O'Brien,  of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak. 

The  Anglo-Norman  power  which  came  mto  the  country  in 
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the  year  1172,  had  constantly  gained  ground,  generation  after  lect.  m. 
generation,  as  you  are  of  coiu-se  aware,  in  consequence  chiefly  ^  „. , 
of  the  mutual  jealousies  and  isolated  opposition  oi  the  individual  of  the 
chiefs  and  clanns  among  the  Gaedhils.  At  last  the  two  great  tbomond. 
sections  of  the  country,  the  races  of  tlie  north  and  the  south,  re- 
solved to  take  counsel,  and  select  some  brave  man  of  either  of  the 
ancient  royal  houses  to  be  elevated  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
■whole  nation,  in  order  that  its  power  and  efficiency  might  be  the 
more  eflfectually  concentrated  and  brought  into  action  against 
the  common  enemy.  To  this  end,  then,  a  convention  was  ar- 
xan^d  to  take  place  between  Brian  O'Neill,  the  greatest  leader 
of  the  north  at  this  time,  and  Tadhg,  the  son  of  Conor  O'Brien, 
— at  Caeluisg^  [Narrow  Water],  on  Loch  Erne  (near  the  present 
Castle  Calwell).  O'Neill  came  attended  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
north  and  a  numerous  force  of  armed  men.  O'Brien,  though  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  went  thither,  at  the  head  of  the  Munster 
and  Connacht  chiefs,  and  a  large  body  of  men  in  arms.  The 
great  chiefs  came  face  to  face  at  either  Bank  of  the  Narrow 
Water,  but  their  old  destiny  accompanied  them,  and  each  came 
to  the  convention  fully  determined  that  himself  alone  should  be 
the  chosen  leader  and  king  of  Erinn.  The  convention  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  failure;  and  the  respective  parties 
returned  home  more  divided,  more  jealous,  and  less  powerful 
than  ever  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  their  country,  and 
to  crush,  as  united  they  might  easily  have  done,  that*  crafty, 
unscrupulous,  and  treacherous  foe,  which  contrived  then  and  for 
centunes  after  to  rule  over  the  clanns  of  Erinn,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  those  dissensions  among  them  which  the  stranger 
always  found  means  but  too  readily  to  foment  and  to  perpetuate. 
This  convention  or  meeting  of  O'Brien  and  O'Neill  took 

Slace  in  the  year  1258,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
laaters;  and  in  the  year  after,  that  is  in  1259,  Tadhg  O'Brien 
died.  In  the  year  after  that  again,  that  is,  in  1260,  Brian 
O'Neill  himself  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Down  Patrick,  by 
John  de  Courcy  and  liis  followers. 

The  premature  death  of  Tadhg  O'Brien  so  preyed  on  his 
father,  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  forgot  altogether  the 
duties  of  his  position  and  tlie  general  interests  of  his  people. 
This  state  of  supineness  encouraged  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  to  withhold  from  him  his  lawful  tributes. 

Among  these  insubordinates  was  the  OLochlainn  of  Burren, 
whose  contumacy  at  length  roused  the  old  chief  to  action ;  and 
in  the  year  1267  he  marched  into  OLochlainrCs  country,  as  far 
as  the  wood  of  Siubhdaineach,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Burren. 
Here  the  chief  was  met  by  the  OLochlainns  and  their  adhe- 
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LECT.  XI.  rents,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  O'Brien  was  killed  and  his 
TheHisto     *^™^y  routed:  and  hence  he  has  been  ever  since  known  in  his- 
of  the     ^  toiy  as  Conchubhar  na  Siubhdaini^  or  Conor  oi  Siubhdaineach. 
T^'oMOND.  Tadhg  O'Brien,  the  elder  son  of  Conor,  left  two  sons,  Turloch 

and  Donoch ;  and  according  to  the  law  of  succession  among  the 
claims,  Torloch,  though  still  in  his  minority,  should  succeed  to 
the  chieftaincy  and  to  the  title  of  O'Brien.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  wrongfully  anticipated  by  his  father's  brother  Brian 
Ritadh,  who  had  himself  proclaimed  chief,  and  without  any 
opposition.  This  Brian  JRuadh  continued  to  rule  for  nine 
years,  until  the  yoimg  Torloch  came  to  full  age ;  when,  backed 
by  his  relatives  the  MacNamaras,  and  his  fosterers  the  O'Deas, 
he  marched  with  a  great  force  against  his  uncle,  who,  sooner 
than  risk  a  battle,  fled  with  his  immediate  family  and  adherents, 
taking  with  him  all  his  property,  eastwards  into  North  Tip- 
perary,  and  left  young  Torloch  in  full  possession  of  his  ancestm 
rule  and  dignity. 

Brian  RuadJi,  however,  could  not  quietly  submit  to  his  loss 
and  disgrace,  and,  taking  coimsel  with  his  adherents,  they 
decided  on  his  seeking  the  aid  of  the  national  enemy,  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  lost  chieftainship.  For  this  purpose  Brian 
Ruadh  and  his  son  Donoch  proceeded  to  Cork,  to  Thomas  de 
Clare,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  then  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  forces  of  Munster,  and  sought  his  assistance,  offer- 
ing him  an  ample  remuneration  for  his  services.  They  offered  him 
all  the  land  lying  between  the  city  of  Limerick  and  the  town 
of  Ardsallas,  in  Clare.  De  Clare  gladly  accepted  those  terms, 
and  both  parties  met  by  agreement  at  Limerick,  from  which 
they  marched  into  Clare ;  where,  before  any  successful  opposition 
coiud  be  offered  them,  the  castle  of  Btmratty  was  built  and 
fortified  by  the  Norman  leader. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  however  (in  the  year  1277),  De 
Clare  put  the  unfortunate  Brian  Ruadh  to  death ;  having  had 
him  drawn  between  horses  and  torn  limb  from  lunb,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fidelity  of  their  mutual  aUiance  had  been 
ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  on  all  the  ancient  relics  of 
Mimster.  And  it  was  then  indeed  that  the  great  wars  of 
Thomond  commenced  in  earnest ;  for,  notwithstandinff  the 
treacherous  death  of  their  father,  the  infatuated  sons  of  iBrian 
Ruadh  still  adhered  to  De  Clare,  and  the  warfare  was  kept  up 
with  varjdng  success  till  the  year  1318,  when  Robert  de  Clare 
and  his  son  were  at  last  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Disert  O'Dea. 
After  this  the  party  of  Brian  Ruadh  were  compelled  to  fly  once 
more  over  the  Shannon  into  Ara,  in  Tipperary,  where  their 
descendants  have  ever  since  remained  unoer  the  claim  designa- 
tion of  the  O'Briens  of  Ara. 
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The  brave  Dalcassians  having  thus  rid  themselves  both  of  lectxi. 
domestic  and  foreign  usurpation,  preserved  their  country,  their  ^^  ^^^^ 
independence,  and  their  native  laws  and  institutions,  down  to  of  the 
the  year  1542,  when  Murroch,  the  son  of  Turloch,  made  sub-  Soaom 
mission  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  abandoned  the  ancient  and  glorious 
title  of  the  O'Brien,  and  disgraced  his  lineage  by  accepting  a 
patent  of  his  territory  from  an  English  king,  with  the  Enghsh 
title  of  Earl  of  Thomond. 

As  illustrative  of  local  topographical  and  family  history,  this 
tract  stands  unrivalled.  There  is  not  an  ancient  chieftaincy  in 
Clare  that  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  has  not  been  demied 
by  its  aid ;  nor  a  family  of  any  note  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
whose  position  and  power  at  the  time  is  not  recorded  in  it. 
Among  these  families  may  be  foimd — ^the  O'Briens,  the  Mac- 
Namaras,  the  MacMahons,  the  O'Quinns,  the  O'Deas,  the 
O'GriflFjrs  (or  Griffins),  the  O'Hehirs,  the  O'Gradys,  the  Mac 
Gormans,  the  O'Conors  of  Corcomroe,  the  O'Lochlainns  of 
Burren,  the  O'Seasnans  (or  Sextons),  the  O Comhraidhis  (or 
Curry s),  the  O'Kennedys,  the  O'Ho^ans,  etc.,  etc. 

The  style  of  the  composition  of  this  tract  is  extremely  redun- 
dant, aboimding  in  adjectives  of  indefinable  difference ;  never- 
theless, it  possesses  a  power  and  vigour  of  description  and  nar- 
ration which,  independently  of  the  exciting  incidents,  will 
amply  compensate  the  reader's  study. 

There  are  several  copies  of  this  tract  extant  in  paper,  the 
best  of  which  known  to  me  is  Mac  Curtin's,  in  Trinity  College 
library;  but  there  is  a  large  fragment  of  it  in  vellum  in  the  u- 
brary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  written  in  a  most  beautifid, 
but  unknown  hand,  in  the  year  1509. 

The  text  of  this  tract  would  make  about  300  pages  of  the 
text  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  last  piece  of  this  class  of  historical  composition  which  I  2jf„S^^ '" 
shall  bring  under  your  notice,  before  proceeding  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Historic  Tales,  is  the  "  Book  of  Mimster", — an 
important  collection  of  provincial  history,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  history  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Book  of  Munsteb  is  an  independent  compilation,  but 
of  imcertain  date,  as  we  happen  to  have  no  ancient  copy  of  it ; 
but  as  its  leading  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  Books  of  Lein- 
ster,  Balljrmote,  and  Lecain,  we  may  believe  that  they  must 
have  taken  their  abstracts  from  this  ancient  book  in  its  original 
form.  There  are  two  copies  of  it  on  paper  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  both  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but 
neither  of  them  giving  us  any  accoimt  of  the  originals  from 
which  they  were  transcribed. 
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LBCT.  XL       The  book  ^as  is  usual  in  all  the  very  ancient  independent 

The  Book  of  ^^^^P^l^itions  ot  this  kind)  begins  with  a  record  of  the  creation 

MoKSTBB.    (taken,  of  course,  from  tne  Book  of  Genesis),  and  this  merely 

tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  down  the  pedigrees  of  the  sons  of 

Noah,  and  particularly  of  Japhet,  from  whom  the  Milesians  of 

Erinn  descend. 

The  history  of  the  Ebereans,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Mile- 
sian Hne,  is  then  carried  down  from  Eber  to  Brian  Boroimhi 
and  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf 

The  line  of  succession  of  the  kings  and  great  chiefs  of  Mun- 
ster  may  be  easily  collected  from  the  great  books  which  I  have 
before  mentioned ;  but  in  this  particular  "  Book  of  Munster" 
there  is  a  mass  of  details  relative  to  the  various  disputes  and 
contentions  for  this  succession  (between  rival  local  aspirants, 
as  well  as  between  north  and  south  Munster,  or  the  Dal- 
cassian  and  Eugenian  lines),  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 
that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Space  will  not,  however,  here  allow  me  to  enter  into  a 
minute  analysis  of  this  important  tract;  but  I  may  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  the  detailed  account  it  contains  of  the 
contests  and  circumstances  attending  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Munster  of  Cathal  Mac  FinguinS,  about  the  year 
720 ;  of  Fdlim  Mac  Crimthainn,  about  824 ;  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cullinan,  about  885 ;  of  Ceallachain  of  Cashel,  about  934;  and 
o£  Brian  BoroimhS^  about  976 ;  all  of  which  are  full  of  historic 
interest,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  foimded  upon  indisputable 
facts  not  elsewhere  minutely  or  satisfactorily  recorded. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  including  the  pedigrees  of  the  leading 
Munster  families,  consists  of  260  pages  folio,  on  paper,  equal  to 
400  paj^es  of  the  Four  Masters.  I  believe  there  is  a  vellum 
copy  of  it  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  at  Rome. 

Hi8*T  ?Ri  ^  *^^  ^®^  short  account  I  have  thus  given  you  of  the  larger 

Tales.  historical  tracts,  which  supply,  for  those  portions  of  our  history 
which  they  describe,  the  chief  details  passed  over  in  the  mere 
Annals,  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
scope  of  this  class  of  works,  without  enlarging  on  their  special 
importance  to  the  future  historian  of  the  country,  who  will  find 
in  them  so  much  of  continuous  narrative  nearly  made  to  his 
hand.  A  little  consideration  will  indeed  suggest  to  you  how 
much  I  could  have  offered  on  this  subject.  1  pass,  therefore, 
without  more  delay  to  the  consideration  of  a  department  of  our 
literature,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  extent,  and  hardly 
the  least  in  importance,  among  the  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  our  ancient  history,  but  which  I  find  I  must,  for  the  proper 
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imdeistanding  of  it,  introduce  to  your  notice  here  by  some  ob-  lect.  xi. 
servations  of  an  introductory  character.      I   allude  to.  those  ^^^^ 
shorter  pieces,  which  we  may  call  the  Historic  Tales,  and  histobic 
which  consist  of  detailed  accounts  of  isolated  exploits  and  inci-  ^^^^ 
dents,  strictly  historical  in  the  main,  but  recited  often  with  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  poetical  or  imaginative  accompani- 
ment of  style. 

Of  these  compositions,  a  very  large  number  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  when,  by  careful  collation,  and  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication to  them  of  an  enlightened  criticism,  the  true  facts  of 
nistory  with  which  they  abound  shall  be  collected,  the  future 
historian  will  find  himself  at  no  loss  for  materials  of  the  most 
valuable  kind. 

I  do  not  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter  into  oay  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  authority  of  these  tracts.  Many  of  them  con- 
sist entirely  of  pure  history ;  many  others  contain  recitals  of 
indubitable  historic  facts  in  great  detail,  but  mixed  with  minor 
incidents  of  an  imaginative  character.  That  they  are  all  true 
in  the  main,  I  have  myself  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  the  investi- 
gation of  their  claims  to  respect  in  this  regard  would  lead  me  at 
present  too  far  from  the  prescribed  track  of  an  introductory 
course.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  open  to  you  shortly  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tales  of  this  kind  were  composed,  and  the 
general  character  and  profession  of  their  authors;  and  I  shall 
refer  you  to  a  few  examples  of  the  recognition  of  their  authority 
by  some  of  our  earliest,  most  careful,  and  authentic  writers.  I 
shall  then  at  once  proceed  to  describe  to  you  the  contents  and 
plan  of  a  few  of  these  compositions,  which  may  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  remainder  of  them  in  each  department. 

I  have  abeady  shown  you  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  under  the  S^n  tSf*" 
ancient  laws  of  Erinn  an  obligation  was  imposed  upon  certain  dutiea  of  an 
high  officers  to  make  and  preserve  regular  records  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

The  duty  of  the  OllamJis  was,  however,  a  good  deal  more 
extensive  than  this,  for  they  were  bound  bjr  the  same  laws  to 
make  themselves  perfect  masters  of  that  history  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  to  teach  it  to  the  people  b^  public  recitals ;  as  well  as 
to  be  the  legal  referees  upon  all  subjects  in  dispute  concerning 
history  and  3ie  genealogies  (and  you  will  bear  m  mind  that  the 

5 reservation  of  the  rights  of  property  of  individuals  intimately 
epended  on  the  accuracy  of  that  history  and  of  those  genea- 
logies). The  laws  provided  strictly  for  the  education  of  the 
Ouamh  (and  no  one  could  act  as  a  ferehon  or  Judge  that  had 
not  attained  the  degree  of  an  OUamh),  and  they  conferred  upon 
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him  valuable  endowments  and  most  important  privileges,  all 
The  edaca-  ^^^  ^®  forfeited  for  life,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  observe 
tion  and  to  vou,  if  hc  bccamc  ffuilty  of  falsifying  the  history  of  any  fact 
duties  of  »Q         ri-  1  r  r      '^ 

ouamh.       or  the  genealogy  ot  any  tamiiy . 

The  education  of  the  Ollamh  was  long  and  minute.  It  ex- 
tended over  a  space  of  twelve  years  "  of  hard  work**,  as  the 
early  books  say,  and  in  the  course  of  these  twelve  years  certain 
regular  courses  were  completed,  each  of  which  gave  the  stu- 
dent an  additional  degree,  as  a  i^7^,  or  Poet,  with  corres- 
ponding title,  rank,  and  privileges. 

In  the  Book  of  Lecain  (fol.  168)  there  is  an  ancient  tract, 
describing  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  and  referring,  with  quo- 
tations, to  the  body  of  the  Brethibh  Nimliedh^  or  "  Brehon  Laws". 
According  to  this  authority,  the  perfect  Poet  or  Ollamh  should 
know  and  practise  the  Teinim  1/aegIia,  the  Imas  Forosnadh^ 
and  the  Dichedal  do  chennaibh.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  druidical  verse,  or  incantation,  believed  to  confer  upon 
the  druid  or  poet  the  power  of  understanding  everjrthing  that  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  say  or  speak  of  The  second  is  explained 
or  translated,  "  the  illumination  of  much  knowledge,  as  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil",  that  is,  that  he  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain and  teach  the  four  divisions  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  "and 
each  division  of  them",  continues  the  authority  quoted,  "  is  the 
chief  teaching  of  three  years  of  hard  work".  The  third  quaUfi- 
cation,  or  Dichedal,  is  explained,  "  that  he  begins  at  once  the 
head  of  his  poem",  in  short,  to  improvise  extempore  in  correct 
verse.  "  To  the  Ollamh"^  says  the  ancient  authority  quoted  in 
this  passage  in  the  Book  of  JLecain^  "  belong  synchronisms,  to- 
gether with  the  laegha  laidhibh^  or  illuminating  poems  [incan- 
tations], and  to  him  belong  the  pedigrees  and  the  etymologies 
of  names,  that  is,  he  has  the  pedigrees  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
with  certainty,  and  the  branching  off  of  their  various  relation- 
ships". Lastly,  "  Here  are  the  four  divisions  of  the  knowledge  of 
poetry  (or  philosophy)",  says  the  tract  I  have  referred  to ;  "  ge- 
nealogies, synchronisms,  and  the  reciting  of  (historic)  tales  form 
the  fiSt  division ;  knowledge  of  the  seven  kinds  of  verse,  and 
how  to  measure  them  by  letters  and  syllables,  form  another  of 
them ;  judgment  of  the  seven  kinds  of  poetry,  another  of  them ; 
lastly,  Dichedal  [or  improvisation],  that  is,  to  contemplate  and 
recite  the  verses  without  ever  thinking  of  them  before". 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Ollamh  was  bound  (and  even  from 
the  very  first  course  of  his  professional  studies),  among  other 
duties,  to  have  the  Historic  Stories ;  and  these  are  classed  with 
the  genealogies  and  synchronisms  of  history,  in  which  he  was 
to  preserve  the  truth  of  history  pure  and  unbroken  to  sue- 
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ceeding  generations.     According  to  several  of  the  most  ancient  lect.  xi, 
authontieSji  the  Ollamh,  or  perfect  Doctor,  was  bound  to  have  ^^  ^^^ 
(for  recital  at  the  public  feasts  and  assemblies)  at  least  Seven  tion  and 
Fifties  of  these  Historic  narratives;  and  there  appear  to  have  o/SmA?'*" 
been  various  degrees  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets,  as  they  pro- 
greased  in  education  towards  the  final  degree,  each  of  which 
.  was  bound  to  be  supplied  with  at  least  a  certain  number.  Thus 
the  Anroth^  next  in  rank  to  an  Ollamhy  should  have  half  the 
number  of  an  Ollamh;  the  Cli^  one-third  the  number,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  eighty  according  to  others ;  and  so  on 
down  to  the  Foehlog^  who  should  have  thirty,  and  the  DrUeg 
(the  lowest  of  all),  who  should  have  twenty  of  these  tales. 

To  each  of  these  classes,  as  I  have  observed,  proportionate 
emoluments  and  privileges  were  seciired  by  law. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  compositions  I  have  already  The  autho- 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  were  composed  for  a  much  graver  "iustorio* 
purpose  than  that  of  mere  amusement;  and  when  the  nature  of  pjjjl^'" 
the  profession  of  the  Ollamhy  the  Poet,  the  Historical  Teacher,  History. 
is  considered,  as  well  as  the  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated,  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  poems  and  tales  in  which 
these  officers  preserved  the  special  facts  and  details  of  histoiy, 
should  have  been  regarded  at  all  times  as  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity.    Accordingly,  we  find  them  quoted  and  followed  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  critics  and  teachers  of  our  his- 
tory, such  as  the  celebrated  Flann  of  Monasterboice,  and  others. 

As  instances  of  such  references,  I  shall  take  a  few  examples 
at  random  from  the  Book  of  Lecain ;  but  they  occur  in  innu- 
merable places  in  that  and  other  ancient  MSS. 

The  £k>ok  of  Lecain^  at  folio  15,  b.  a.,  after  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Aengua  Ollmucadhj  quotes  as  authority  for  it  a  poem 
by  Eoehaidh  OTlinn;  and  at  16,  b.  b.,  it  quotes  from  another 
poem  by  the  same  writer. 

At  folio  25,  b.b.,  a  poem  by  Finntan  (sixth  century)  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies  of  Partiialon, 
and  Nemhed^  and  of  the  Firbolgs. 

At  folio  277,  b.,  a  poem  by  Mac  Liag,  on  the  Firbolg  co- 
lonies, is  quoted  as  having  been  taken  from  their  own  accounts 
of  themselves ;  and  at  278,  a.,  another  on  the  same  subject. 

At  folio  280,  is  quoted  a  poem  by  Eoehaidh  O'Flinn,  on  the 
Tuatha  DS  Danann  and  the  first  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh — a 
poem,  in  which  the  account  of  that  battle  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  ancient  prose  tale  I  have  presently  to  describe 
to  you.    And  so  on.  ^ 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  even  the  poems  of  the  learned 
men  of  ancient  times  have  thus  been  regarded  as  of  such  im- 
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LECT  XI.  portance,  is  that  the  OUamhs  were  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the 
The  fch  ^^*®  ^^  history  to  their  pupils  in  verse,  probably  that  jhey  might 
rity  of  the  thus  be  the  more  easily  remembered.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Book 
Taii?\  M  of  Leeain  (fol.  27,  a.  b.)  a  poem  by  Colum  Cille,  in  praise  of 
ShSory'  ^ochaidh  Mac  Eire,  addressed  to  a  pupil  who  questioned  him ; 
and  this  poem  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh,  and  also  of  the  Milesian  exjpedition  to  Ennn. 

And  Flann  of  Monasterboice  (perhaps  the  greatest  of  our 
early  critics),  the  celebrated  compiler  of  the  synchronisms 
which  pass  imder  his  name,  frequently  quotes  from  and  refers 
to  poems  earlier  than  his  time  as  authorities  for  historic  fiicts^ 
ana  he  also  often  commttnicates  in  verse  to  his  pupils  his  own 
profound  historic  learning.     Of  Flann's  critical  and  historical 

rsms  there  are  several  in  the  Book  of  Leeain :  as  at  folio  24, 
b.,  one  on  the  kings,  fi:om  Eochaidh  Feidhleach  to  LaeghairS^ 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  CathrSim  Dathi,  and  the 
Bruighean  Da  Derga,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  recitals  of 
those  events  in  the  Historic  Tales  so  named.  So  also,  Leeain, 
folio  25,  a.;  28,  a.  a.;  280,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.. 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  the  authors  of  the  Historic  Tales 
should  have  been  permitted  at  all  to  introduce  fairy  agency  in 
describing  the  exploits  of  real  heroes,  and  to  describe  purely 
imaginative  characters  occasionally  among  the  subordinate  per- 
sonages in  these  stories.  This  seems  strange,  because  they  could 
not  after  the  historic  occurrences  themselves,  nor  tamper  with  the 
truth  of  the  genealogies  and  successions  of  the  kings  and  chief- 
tains,— ^which  it  was  their  professional  duty  to  teach  in  purity 
to  the  people, — ^without  hazarding  the  loss  of  all  their  dignities 
and  privileges.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  rules  of  these 
compositions  permitted  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amoimt  of 
poetical  machmery.  These  rules,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  tiie  OUamhs  used  such  licence, 
must  remain  matter  for  critical  investigation.  It  only  belongs 
to  my  present  design  to  assure  you  of  me  historical  authority  of 
all  the  substantial  statements  respecting  the  battles,  the  expedi- 
tions, and  the  alliances  of  our  early  kings,  contained  in  these 
Seela,  or  Tales :  and  of  this  authority  there  cannot  be  any  doubt, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  most  accurate  of  our 
early  critics  and  the  most  venerable  MSS.  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

One  other  observation  remains  to  be  made.  That  the  His- 
toric Tales  which  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you  are  indeed 
those  which  the  Ollamha  were  bound,  imder  tfie  laws  I  have 
quoted,  to  have  for  recital  to  the  people,  we  are  fortunately  in 
a  condition  to  prove  out  of  one  of  the  earliest,  and  on  the  whole. 
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I  believe  I  may  say,  the  most  valuable,  of  all  the  early  hiatoric  lect.  xt. 
books  now  in  existence.     I  mean  no  other  than  the  Book  of  _ 
Leinster  itaelf.  (T.aD.;_H.  2.  18).  ^'"0^0" 

At  folio  151,  a.,  of  this  venerable  MS.,  we  find  recorded  the  tSIs^m 
rule  I  have  already  referred  to  as  to  the  number  of  Historic  JSme^wi 
Tales  which  each  class  of  poet,  or  teacher,  was  bound  to  have.—  to  nn 
[See  original  in  Appehdix,  No.  LXXXVIII.] 

*'  Of  me  ^qualifications  of  a  poet  in  stories  and  in  deeds  to  be 
related  to  lungs  and  chiefs,  as  follows,  viz. :  Seven  times  fifty 
stories,  t.«.,  five  times  fifty  prime  stories,  and  twice  fifty  secon- 
dary stories;  and  these  secondary  stories  are  not  permitted  [that 
is,  can  only  be  permitted]  but  to  foui  grades  only,  viz.:  an 
OUamh^  an  Amrath^  a  Cli^  and  a  Cano.  And  these  '  Prime 
Stories'  are:  Destructions  and  Prcyingg,  Courtships,  Battles, 
Caves,  Navigations,  Tragedies  (or  Deaths),  Expeditions,  Elope- 
ments, and  Oonflagrationfl".  And  afterwards,  "  These  followmg 
reckon  also  as  prime  stories :  stories  of  Irruptions,  of  Visions,  of 
Loves,  of  Hostmgs,  and  of  Migrations". 

A  vast  number  of  examples  of  these  different  prime  stories 
follow,  by  which  we  are  supplied  with  the  names  of  so  many 
as  187  in  all,  classified  under  their  different  heads ;  and  this 
invaluable  list  has  been  the  means  of  identifying  very  many  of 
these  ancient  tales  among  the  MSS.  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times. — [See  this  List  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LaXXIX.] 

The  number  of  the  ancient  Historic  Tales  jet  in  existence 
is  considerable,  and  several  of  them  have  been  identified.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  are  not  known  to  us  in  so  pure  a  state  as  we 
could  wish,  but  each  year's  investigation  throws  some  addi- 
tional li^ht  on  even  the  least  of  them,  and  brings  out  their  his- 
toric vfiJue.  I  need  only  add,  that  die  strictly  Historic  Tales 
known  to  me  may  be  calculated  as  embracing  matter  extensive 
enough  to  occupy  about  4000  pages  of  O'Donovan's  Annals. 

Of  the  Historic  Tales  a  few  nave  been  printed  within  the  last 
few  years,  which  may  be  taken,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  remainder.  The  Cath  Muighi  Rath  (Battle  of 
Magh  Rath^  or  Moyra),  published  bjr  the  Archaeological  Society 
in  1842,  is  one  of  the  tales  in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
The  Celtic  Society  also  minted  two  of  the  Historic  Tales  in 
1855,  the  Caih  AfuighS  JLecma^  and  the  Tochmarc  Momira^ 
both  of  which  are  of  remarkable  interest  and  great  historic  value. 

Of  those  which  I  have^elected  shortly  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  here,  the  first  is  alsofone  of  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  It  is 
that  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  one  of  the  earliest  battles  recorded  in 
our  history,  and  almost  the  earliest  event  upon  the  record  of 
which  we  may  place  sure  reliance.     It  was  m  this  battle  that 

16  B 
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LECT.  XI.  the  Firbolgs  were  defeated  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  race, 

1°  Of  the     ^'^^  subsequently  ruled  in  Erinn  till  the  coming  of  the  Mile- 

ca'tha,  or     sians  from  Spain ;  so  that  it  forms  a  great  epoch  and  starting 

»' Battles .    p^jjj^  jj^  Q^jp  liistory.l  The  tract  which  goes  by  the  name  is 

somewhat  long,  opemng  indeed  with  the  same  account  of  the 

first  colonies  or  expeditions  that  landed  in  Erinn  which  we 

find  in  the  Books  of  Invasions.     It  is  impossible  that  I  should 

give  you  the  whole  account  here,  or  indeed  any  considerable 

part  of  it,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  contents  of  the 

tract  as  intelligible  as  our  time  may  permit. 

The  "Battle       The  Firbolgs,  accordinff  to  the  Annals,  arrived  in  Ireland 

%xiir7adir.    about  the  year  of  the  world  3266.     Very  soon  after  landing, 

the  chiefs,  though  wide  apart  the  spots  upon  which  in  different 

Earties  they  first  touched  the  shore,  contrived  to  discover  the 
ite  of  each  other;  and  having  looked  out  for  a  central  and 
suitable  place  to  reunite  their  forces,  they  happened  to  fix  on 
the  green  hill  now  called  Tara,  but  which  they  named  Druim 
Cain^  or  the  Beautiful  Eminence.  Here  they  planted  their  seat 
of  government ;  they  divided  the  island  into  five  parts,  between 
the  five  brothers,  and  distributed  their  people  among  them. 
The  Firbolgs  continued  thus  to  hold  and  rule  the  country  for 
the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  of  the  world 
8303,  when  Eoehaidh  the  son  of  Ere  was  their  king. 

In  this  year  the  Firbolgs  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  island 
^  contained  some  other  inhabitants  whom  they  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of  These  were  no  other  than  the  Tuatha  Di  Da- 
nann^ the  descendants  odobath,  son  oiBeathach.  lohath  was  one 
of  the  Nemedian  chiefs  who  survived  the  destruction  of  Conaings 
Tower  (on  Tory  Island),  and  passed  into  the  north  of  Europe; 
whilst  another  of  them,  Simeon  Breac,  passed  into  Thrace,  from 
whom  the  Firbolgs  descended.  Both  tnbes  thus  met  in  the  old 
land  once  more,  after  a  separation  of  about  237  years. 

The  Tuatha  Di  Danann^  after  landing  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Erinn,  had  destroyed  their  ships  and  boats,  and  steal- 
thily made  their  w^  into  the  fastnesses  of  Magh  Rein  (in  the 
County  Leitrim).  Here  they  had  raised  such  temportuy  works 
of  defence  as  might  save  them  from  any  sudden  surprise  of  an 
enemy,  and  then  gradually  showing  themselves  to  the  Firbolg 
inhabitants,  they  pretended  that  they  had,  by  their  skill  in  ne- 
cromancy, come  into  Erinn  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  having  heard,  of  the  arrival  of 
these  strange  tribes,  took  coimsel  wim  his  wise  men,  and  they 
resolved  to  send  a  large,  powerful,  and  fierce  warrior  of  their 
people  forward  to  the  camp  of  the  strangers,  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  ascertain  as  much  of  their  history  and  condition  as  he 
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could.  The  chosen  warrior,  whose  name  was  Sreng,  went  forward  l^ct.  xt. 
on  his  mission  to  Magh  Mein;  but  before  he  reached  the  camp 
the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  sendnels  had  perceiyed  him,  and  they  catha,  or 
immediately  sent  forward  one  of  their  own  champions,  named  cnlV'^^Batue 
Breas,  to  meet  and  talk  to  him.     Both  warriors  approached  ^^rZdh-). 
with  great  caution,  until  they  came  within  speaking  distance 
of  each  other,  when  each  of  them  planted  his  shield  in  front 
of  him  to  cover  his  body,  and  viewed  the  other  over  its  border 
with  inquiring  eyes.     Areas  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and 
Sreng  was  delighted  to  hear  himself  addressed  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, for  the  old  Graedhlic  was  the  mother-tongue  of  each. 
They  drew  nearer  each  other,  and,  after  s^me  conversation,  dis- 
covered each  other  s  lineage  and  remote  consanguinity. 

They  next  examined  each  other's  spears,  swords,  and  shields ; 
and  in  this  examination  they  discovered  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  shape  and  excellence  of  the  spears;  Sreng  being  armed 
with  two  heavy,  thick,  pointless,  but  sharply  rounded,  spears ; 
while  Breas  carried  two  beautifully  shaped,  thin,  slender,  long, 
sharp-pointed  spears.  Breas  then  proposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Tuatha  I)i  Danann^  to  divide  the  island  into  two  parts,  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties,  and  that  they  should  mutually 
enjoy  and  defend  it  against  all  future  invaders.  They  then  ex- 
changed spears  for  the  mutual  examination  of  both  hosts ;  and 
after  having  entered  into  vows  of  future  friendship,  each  re- 
turned to  his  people. 

Sreng  returned  to  Tara,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  that  place ; 
and  having  recounted  to  the  king  and  his  people  the  result  of 
his  mission,  they  took  counsel,  and  decided  on  not  granting  to 
the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  a  division  of  the  coxmtry,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  In  the  meantime, 
Breas  returned  to  his  camp,  and  gave  his  people  a  very  discou- 
raging account  of  the  appearance,  tone,  and  arms  of  the  fierce 
man  he  had  been  sent  to  parley  with.  The  Tuatha  Di 
Danann  having  drawn  no  favourable  augury  of  peace  or  friend- 
ship from  this  specimen  of  the  Firbolg  warriors  and  his  formid- 
able arms,  abandoned  their  holdings,  and,  retiring  farther  to  the 
south  and  west,  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Moimt  Belgadan, 
at  the  west  end  of  Magh  Nia  (the  plain  of  Nia),  which  is  now 
called  Ma^h  Tuireadh  (or  Moytura),  and  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Cong,  in  the  present  county  of  Mayo.  The  Firbolgs 
marched  from  Tara,  with  all  their  forces,  to  this  plain  of  Moy- 
tura, and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  it.  Nuada,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann^  however,  wishing  to  avoid  hosti- 
lities if  possible,  opened  new  negotiations  with  King  Eocluiidh 
through  the  medium  of  his  bards.     The  Firbolg  king  declined 
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lECT.  XI    to  ^rant  any  accommodation,  and  the  poets  having  returned  to 

lo  Of  the     ^^^^  hosts,  both  the  ffreat  parties  prepared  for  battle. 

catha,ot        The  battle  took  place  on  Midsmmner-day.    The  Firbolgs 

(Th?"  fiittie  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  King  (who  left  the 

rJ^wdh^x  ^ttle-field  with  a  body  guard  of  a  hundred  brave  men,  in 

search  of  water  to  allay  his  burning  thirst)  was  followed  by  a 

party  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  led  by  the  three  sons  of 

Iferaedh,  who  pursued  him  all  the  way  to  the  strand  called 

Traigh  Eothaiti  [near  Ballysadare,  in  the  county  of  Sli^ol 

Here  a  fierce  combat  ensued  between  the  parties,  in  which 

King  Eochaidh  fell, — as  well  as  the  leaders  on  the  other  side, 

the  three  sons  of  Nmiedh. 

The  sons  of  Nemedh  were  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the 
strand,  at  a  place  since  called  Leea  Meie  Nemedh,  or  the  Grave 
Stones  of  the  sons  ot  Nemedh;  and  King  Eochaidh  was  buried 
where  he  fell  in  the  strand,  and  the  great  heap  of  stones  known 
to  this  day  as  the  Cam  of  Traigh  Eothaill  (and  which  was 
formerly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn)  was  raised 
over  hiin  by  the  victors. 

In  the  couise  of  the  battle,  the  Pirbolg  warrior  Sieng  dealt 
the  king  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  Nuada,  a  blow  of  his 
heavy  sword,  which  clove  the  rim  of  his  shield,  and  cut  off  his 
arm  at  the  shoulder.  Nuada  had  a  silver  arm  made  for  him  by 
certain  ingenious  artificers  attached  to  his  court,  and  he  has  been 
ever  since  known  in  our  history  and  romances  as  Nuada 
Airgead-lamh,  or  the  Silver-handed. 

The  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  continued  for  four  successive 
days,  until  at  length  the  Firbolgs  were  diminished  to  300 
fighting  men,  headed  by  their  still  surviving  warrior-chief, 
Sreng ;  and,  being  thus  reduced  to  a  great  inequahty  of  numbers 
compared  with  their  enemies,  they  held  a  counsel  and  resolved 
to  demand  single  combat,  of  man  to  mui,  in  accordance  with 
the  universally  acknowledged  laws  of  ancient  chivalry.  The 
Tuatha  Di  Danann  thought  better,  and  offered  Sreng  terms  of 
peace,  and  his  choice  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  Erinn. 
Sreng  accepted  these  terms,  and  took  as  his  choice  the  present 
province  of  Connacht,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  called  by  no  other  name  than  Cuigead 
Sreing — ^that  is  Sreng's  province, — ^in  which  indeed  his  descend- 
ants were  still  recogmzed  down  so  late  as  the  year  1650, 
according  to  Duald  Mac  FIrbis. 

The  antiquity  of  this  tract,  in  its  present  form,  can  scarcely 
be  under  fourteen  hundred  years.  The  story  is  told  witn 
singular  truthfulness  of  description.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
making  a  hero,  or  ascribing  to  any  individual  or  party  the  per- 
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formance  of  any  incredible  deeds  of  valour.    There  is,  however,  lbct.  xi. 
a  good  deal  of  dniidism  introduced; — ^but  the  position  and  con-  ^^  ^^^ 
duct  of  the  ^oets  or  bards  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  midst  of  gatua,  or 
it, — ^the  orimn  of  the  name  of  Moytura,  or  the  plain  of  pillars  or  cm  "  alttie 
columns, — the  origin,  names,  and  use  of  so  many  of  tne  pillar  ^^^^^^^ 
stones,  of  the  moimds,  and  of  the  huge  graves,  vulgarly  called 
Cromlechs,  with  which  the  plain  is  still  covered, — are  all  matters 
of  such  interest  and  importance  in  the  reading  of  our  ancient 
history  and  the  investigation  of  our  antiquanan  monumental 
remains,  that  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  I  believe  there  is  not  in 
all  Europe  a  tract  of  equal  historical  value  yet  lying  in  MS., 
considenng  its  undoubted  antiquity  and  authenticity. 

There  is  but  one  ancient  copy  of  this  tract  known  to  me 
to  be  in  existence,  and  of  this  Ipossess  an  accurate  transcript. 

The  mere  facts  of  the  coming  m  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann^ 
of  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  of  the  death  of  King  Eochaidh 
only,  are  told  in  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Foui  Masters,  at 
the  year  of  the  world  3303.  That  accomplished  Irish  topogra- 
pher lays  down  the  position  of  Moytura,  and  other  places  men- 
tioned in  our  tract,  with  his  usual  accuracy;  but  ne  has  mis- 
taken the  accoimt  of  the  second  battle  (which  is  in  the  British 
Museum)  for  this ;  and  of  that  battle  I  shall  now  proceed  to 

S've  you  a  short  sketch,  in  abstracting  for  you  a  second  of  these 
historic  Tales,  which  we  may  call  the  Second  Battle  of  Magk 
Tuireadh,  or  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  "  of  the  Fomorians". 

After  the  brief  record  of  the  first  battle  by  the  Four  Masters,  The  "Battle 
at  the  year  of  the  world  3303,  they  tell  us  (at  the  year  3304)  Sv^SSSa 
that  BreaSf  the  chief  of  the  Tuath  Di  Danann^  who  was  a  Fo-  Fomorian*". 
morian  by  his  father  (the  same  who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the 
parley  with  the  Firbolg  warrior  Sreng),  received  the  regency 
from  nis  people  during  tne  illness  of  their  king,  Nuada,  who  had 
lost  his  arm  in  the  battle.  Breaa  held  the  regency  for  seven  years, 
when  he  resigned  it  again  to  the  king ;  and  Nuada  (who  m  the 
mean  time  was  supplied  with  a  silver  arm  by  his  siurgeon,  Dian- 
cechty  BJxdCreidndy  tne  greatworker  in  metals, — and  mence  called 
Nuada  Airgid-lamh,  or  "  of  the  Silver  Hand")  reasSumed  the 
sovereignty.     The  Annals  pass  on  then  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
Nuada's  reign,  (that  is,  a.m.  3330),  where  they  merely  state 
that,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Moytura  of  the  Fomorians,  by  the 
hand  of  Balor  "  of  ihe  stiff  blows'*,  one  of  the  Fomorians. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  dry  or  less  attractive  tiian  this 
simple  record,  m  four  lines,  of  the  aeath  in  battle  of  the  king  of 
a  country  and  people,  without  a  single  word  of  detail,  or  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  or  to  the  other  actors 
in  the  battie ;  so  that  any  person  might  take  it  upon  himself  to 
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LBCT.  XI.  question  the  veracity  of  bo  meagre  a  record,  if  there  had  been 

JO  Q,the    ^^  collateral  evidence  to  support  it.     This,  however,  like  the 

Catha,  or    former  battle,  had  its  ancient  history,  as  well  as  its  dry  chronicle ; 

CThe"Blttie  and  from  the  former  I  shall  lay  before  you  in  the  following  ab- 

TufrtS!dh,    stractW  much  of  it  as  will,  at  least,  I  hope  arouse  the  curiosity 

Fom  ri    "   ^^^  attention  of  my  hearers, — begging  of  them  at  the  same  time 

to  remember,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 

and  spoken  for  and  against  the  remote  history  of  Ireland,  even 

up  to  this  day,  the  test  of  pure,  unbiassed  criticism,  historical 

and  chronological,  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  an  account  of  the  lineage  of  Breas,  and 
how  it  was  that  he  became  king. 

We  have  seen  liiat  the  warrior  regent  resigned  the  sovereignty 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  Nuada  the  king;  but  it  was  more 
by  compulsion  than  good  will  that  he  did  so,  for  his  rule  was  so 
marked  by  inhospitaEty ,  and  by  entire  neglect  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  his  people,  that  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  assailed 
him  from  all  quarters  long  before  his  regency  was  terminated. 
In  short,  as  the  chronicler  says,  the  knives  of  his  people  were 
not  greased  at  his  table,  nor  did  their  breath  smell  of  ale  at  the 
banquet.  Neither  their  poets,  nor  their  bards,  nor  their  satirists, 
nor  their  harpers,  nor  their  pipers,  nor  their  trumpeterst  nor  their 
jugglers,  nor  their  buffoons,  were  ever  seen  engaged  in  amusing 
them  at  the  assemblies  of  his  court.  It  is  in  hne  added  that  he 
had  even  succeeded  in  reducing  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  warriors  to  a  state  of  absolute  servitude 
and  vassalage  to  himself;  and  his  design  seems  to  have  been  to 
substitute  an  absolute  rule  for  the  circumscribed  power  of  a  chief 
king  under  the  national  law  of  the  claims. 

At  the  time  that  the  discontent  was  at  its  height,  a  certain 
poet  and  satirist  named  Cairbri^  the  son  of  the  poetess  Etan^  vi* 
sited  the  king's  court ;  but,  in  place  of  being  received  with  the 
accustomed  respect,  the  poet  was  sent,  it  appears,  to  a  small  dark 
chamber,  without  fire,  furniture,  or  bed,  where  he  was  served 
with  three  small  cakes  of  dry  bread  only,  on  a  very  small  and 
mean  table.  This  treatment  was  in  gross  violation  of  public 
law,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  feeling.  The  poet 
accordingly  arose  on  the  next  morning,  full  of  discontent  and 
bitterness,  and  left  the  court  not  only  without  the  usual  profes- 
sional compliments,  but  even  pronoimcing  a  bitter  and  wither- 
ing satire  on  his  host.  This  was  the  first  satire  ever,  it  is  said, 
wntten  in  Erinn ;  and  although  such  an  insult  to  a  poet,  and 
the  public  expression  of  his  indignation  in  consequence,  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  penetrating  the  quick  feelings  of  the  nobi- 
lity or  royalty  of  these  times  (so  different  are  the  customs  of  afa- 
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cient  and  modem  honour),  still  it  was  sufficient  in  those  early  lkct.  xt. 
days  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Tuatha  Di  ^^  ^^^^ 
Danann^  chiefs  and  people ;  and  occurring  as  it  did  after  so  many  Catha,  or 
just  causes  of  popular  complaint,  they  determined  without  more  crh*  "Bake 
to  call  upon  Breas  to  resign  hi?  power  forthwith.     To  this  call  ^fr^^ 
the  regent  reluctantly  acceded  ;|ind  having  held  coimcil  with  his  ^*^J^^?,: 
mother,  they  both  determined  to  retire  to  the  court  of  his  father, 
Elaiha^  at  this  time  the  great  chief  of  the  Fomorian  pirates,  or 
sea  kings,  who  then  swarmed  through  all  the  German  Ocean, 
and  ruled  over  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Hebrides. 

Though  Elatha  received  his  son  coldly,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  his  disgrace  was  deserved,  still  he  acceded  to  his  request  to 
furnish  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  with  which  to  return  and 
conquer  Erinn  for  himself,  if  he  could,  from  his  maternal  rela- 
tions the  Tuatha  Di  Danann.  Breas  was  therefore  recom- 
mended by  his  father  to  the  favour  of  the  great  Fomorian 
chie^iJ,  Balor  "  of  the  Evil  Eye",  king  of  the  Islands,  and  In- 
deek^  son  of  Di-Domnand ;  and  these  two  leaders  collected  all 
the  men  and  ships  lying  from  Scandinavia  westwards,  for  the 
intended  invasion,  so  that  they  are  said  to  have  formed  an  un- 
broken bridge  of  ships  and  boats  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  Erinn.  Having  landed  there,  they  marched  to  a 
plain  in  the  present  barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, — 
a  spot  surrounded  by  high  hills,  rocks,  and  narrow  defiles ; — 
and,  having  thus  pitched  their  camp  in  the  enemy's  country, 
they  awaited  the  determination  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  to 
siurender  or  give  them  battle.  The  latter  were  not  slow  in  pixj- 
paring  to  resist  the  invaders,  and  the  recorded  acxjount  of  their 
preparations  is  in  full  accordance  with  their  traditional  character 
as  skilful  artizans  and  profound  necromancers. 

Besides  the  king,  Nuada  "  of  the  Silver  Hand",  the  chief  men 
of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  at  this  time  were :  the  great  Daghda; 
Lug,  the  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Diancecht,  their  great  Esculapius ; 
Offma  Gnan-Aineach  ("of  the  sun-Uke  face"),  and  others;  but 
the  Daghda  and  Lug  were  the  prime  counsellors  and  arrangers 
of  the  battle.  The  tract  proceeds  to  state  how  these  two  called 
to  their  presence : — ^their  smiths ;  their  cerds,  or  sUver  and  brass 
workers ;  their  carpenters ;  their  surgeons ;  their  sorcerers ;  their 
cup-bearers ;  their  druids ;  their  poets ;  their  witches ;  and  their 
chief  leaders.  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  ranffe  of 
our  ancient  literature  a  more  curious  chapter  than  that  which 
describes  the  questions  which  Lug  put  to  these  several  classes 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  service  wmch  each  was  prepared  to 
render  in  the  battle,  and  the  characteristic  professional  answer 
which  he  received  from  each  of  them. 


morians**). 
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LBCT.  n.  The  battle  (which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  October)  is 
JO  Of  4,,^  eloquently  described, — with  all  the  brave  achievements,  and  all 
Catha,  or  the  deeds  of  art  and  necromancy  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 
C^"  fiittie  The  Fomorians  were  defeated,  and  their  chief  men  killed.  King 
TufJ^  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand  was  indeed  kiUed  by  Balor  of  the  EvU 
^  ril/^  Eye,  but  Balor  himself  fell,  soon  after,  W  a  stone  flung  at  him 
""**  *  ^y  ^^9  Q^  grandson  by  his  daughter  JEithlenn),  which  struck 
him  (we  are  told)  in  the  *'evil  eye"',  and  with  so  much  force,  that 
it  carried  it  out  through  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  magical  skill,  as  it  was  called, — ^in  reality  of  course, 
the  scientific  superiority — of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann^  stood 
them  well  in  this  battle ;  for  Diancecht^  their  chief  physician, 
with  his  daughter  Ochtriuil^  and  his  two  sons,  Airmedh  and 
Mioch,  are  stated  to  have  previously  prepared  a  healing  bath  or 
fountain  with  the  essences  of  the  prmcipal  healing  herbs  and 
plants  of  Erinn,  gathered  chiefly  in  Lu8-Mhagh,  or  the  Plain  of 
Herbs  (a  district  comprised  in  me  present  King's  County) ;  and 
on  this  bath  they  continued  to  pronoimce  incantations  during 
the  battle.  Such  of  their  men  as  happened  to  be  wounded  in 
the  fight  were  immediately  brought  to  the  bath  and  plunged  in, 
and  tney  are  said  to  have  been  instantly  refreshed  and  made 
whole,  so  that  they  were  able  to  return  and  fight  against  the 
enemy  again  and  again.l 

The  situation  of  the  plain  on  which  this  battle  was  fought,  is 
minutely  laid  down  in  the  story,  and  has  been  ever  since  called 
Meagh  Tuireadh  na  bh-Fomorach^  or  "  The  Plain  of  the  Towers 
(or  pillars)  of  the  Fomorians",  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  south- 
ern jMoytura,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles. 

The  story  does  not  enter  into  any  account  of  the  setting  up 
of  any  tombs,  towers,  or  pillars,  though  many  ancient  Cyclopian 
graves  and  monuments  remain  to  this  day  on  the  plain ;  but  as 
it  appears  to  be  imperfect  at  the  end,  it  is  possible  that  the  tract 
in  its  complete  form  contained  some  details  of  this  nature. 

Cormac  Mac  Ctdlinan  in  his  celebrated  Glossary  quotes  this 
tract  in  illustration  of  the  word  Nes;  so  that  so  early  as  the 
ninth  century  it  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  very  ancient 
historic  composition  of  authority. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  only  ancient  copy  of  this  tract 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  or  that,  perhaps,  now  exists,  is  one 
in  the  British  M useiun,  finely  written  on  vellum  by  Gilla-Riab' 
hack  O'Clery,  about  the  year  1460.]  Of  this  I  had  a  perfect 
transcript  made  by  my  son  Eugene,  under  my  own  inspection 
and  correction,  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  last  year  [1855] ; 
so  that  the  safety  of  the  tract  does  not  any  longer  depend  on  the 
existence  of  a  single  copy. 


LECTURE  XII. 

[DdlTered  Uimh  e«  1886.] 

Ths  Historic  Tales  (oontinued).  2.  Of  the  Longasa.  ot  Vovages.  The 
Histoiy  of  the  '*  Voyage  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  or  Maen*^,  The  "  Voyage 
of  BrtaaaT.  8.  Of  the  Toghla^  or  Destroctions.  The  "  Destruction  of  the 
Brtngkean  (or  Court  oQ  X)^  BergaT.  The  ''  Bruighean  D6  Choga*\  4.  Of 
tiie  Airgn^,  or  Slaughters.  The  *'  Slaughters  (battles)  of  Conghal  Cldring- 
neacK\  Of  the  Beyolt  of  the  Aitkeach  Tuatha,  called  the  Attacotti,  or  Atta- 
cots.  The  **  Slaughter  of  the  Noble  Clanns  of  Eiinn,  by  Cairhri  Cinn-caiV* 
(Carbry-Cat-head).  6.  Of  the  Forlxua,  or  Sieges.  The  "  Sege  of  Edar", 
(the  Fortress  of  Howth  Hill).  The  '*  Siege  of  Drom  Damhghaire''  (Knock- 
long). 

In  the  last  lectiire  I  opened  the  account  I  proposed  to  give  you 
of  the  Historic  Tales,  with  the  remarkable  tracts  which  describe 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Magh  Tuireadh. 

These  tracts  aflforded  us  examples  of  the  most  important  class 
of  those  Prim^sceUif  or  Prime  Stories,  mentioned  m  the  Book 
of  Leinster:  I  mean  the  Catha^  or  Battles.  The  remainder  of 
the  tales  of  which  I  intend  to  speak,  as  examples  of  the  other 
classes,  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  events  narrated  in  them ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
remind  you,  that  no  such  system  of  selection  is  adopted  m  the 
list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  each  class  of 
the  ancient  Historic  Tales  embraces  histories  of  events  occur- 
ring at  every  period  of  our  history,  from  the  most  remote  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  division  of  the  tales  into  classes  was  purely 
arbitrary,  and  apparently  for  the  mere  convenience  of  reference 
All  these  tales  are  but  the  recitals  in  detail  of  isolated  events  of 
history,  either  in  explanation  of  important  historical  occur- 
rences, or  illustrating  the  wisdom  or  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Gaedhlic  race,  or  recording  some  interesting  circimistance 
in  their  well-known  career.  And  of  each  of  tne  classes  into 
which  this  department  of  our  historical  literature  was  divided 
we  possess  still  several  examj)les. 

The  next  of  these  talcs  which  I  have  selected  to  describe  to 
you  is  that  in  which  the  curious  history  of  Labhraidh  Loing- 
seach  is  recorded,  a  Leinster  prince,  who  became  monarch  of 
Erinn  about  the  year  641  before  Christ.  This  tale  might,  per- 
haps,  be  classed  among  the  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships,  m  so  far 
as  it  contains  a  relation  of  the  romantic  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Labhraidh  with  the  lady  JUoriadh,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
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LECT.  XII.  West  Munster ;  or  it  might  take  its  place  among  the  Airani^  or 

20  Of  jjj^      Slaughters,  in  so  much  as  it  details  the  Destruction  of  the  fort 

LoKQASA,  or  of  Jufinn  High  (near  Carlow),  which  was  taken  by  LabhraidJi 

(Th7"^>y*-  from  his  treacherous  grand-imcle,  Cohkthach  Cael,  the  usurping 

Jl?<£f  f^^-  ^^g  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed  in  it  It  may,  however,  as  probably 

*«acA ").        be  the  tale  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  among  the  Lonoasa, 

or  Voyages,  as  the  Longeaa  Labhrada,  and  as  the  princess  second 

name  of  Loingseach  ["  the  Voyager"]  was  due  to  this  Longeas, 

we  may  perhaps  take  this  tract  as  an  appropriate  specimen  of 

that  class  of  pieces. 

The  Longeas  was  in  one  sense  simply  a  voyage ;  from  Longj 
a  ship.  But  it  is  observable  that  this  designation  is  usually  con- 
fined in  ancient  stories  to  a  voyage  involuntarily  undertaken,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  banishment,  or  a  flight.  A  volun- 
tary expedition  by  sea  is  described  under  a  different  name,  that 
of  Imram,  and  we  shall  find  an  example  of  that  class  also 
amongst  the  tales  which  I  have  yet  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 
In  a  former  lecture  I  believe  I  told  you  something  of  the 
great  king  Ugaini  Mor,  from  whom  almost  all  the  chief  Graedh- 
lic  families  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connacht 
trace  their  descent.  Ugaini  Mor  was  king  of  all  Erinn  about 
the  year  633  before  Christ,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.  He  reined  forty  years ;  and  he  was  at  last  succeeded, 
in  693  B.C.,  by  ms  eldest  son,  Laeghairi  Lore,  who  was  how- 
ever treacherously  killed  two  years  afterwards  by  his  brother, 
Cobhthach  Gael  Breagh;  and  this  Cobhthach  then  assumed  the 
kingship  of  Erinn,  which  he  enjoyed  for  full  half  a  century,  till 
he  also  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Dinn  Righ,  just  alluded  to.  It 
is  with  the  accession  of  Cobhthach  Gael  to  the  supreme  throne 
that  the  story  otLabhraidh  commences.  This  story  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  recording  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
very  early  cultivation  of  music  among  the  ancient  Irish, — ^in  the 
power  exercised  over  the  feelings  of  his  audience  by  GraftinSi- 
the  first  harper  of  whom  we  find  any  special  mention  in  our  books. 
Laegliairi  Lorc^  the  story  tells  us,  had  one  son,  Ailill  Aind^ 
who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Leinster ;  however,  his  uncle 
Gobhthach  soon  procured  his  death  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
drink.  Ailill AinSXe^  an  infant  son  named  Maen  OUamh;  but 
because  he  was  dumb,  and  therefore,  according  to  law,  for  ever 
ineligible  to  be  made  a  king,  the  usurping  monarch  spared  hi? 
life.  The  orphan  prince  was  therefore  allowed  to  reside  in  his 
father^s  palace  of  Dinn  Righ,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  and 
guardianship  of  two  officers  of  the  court  of  Tara,  namely,  Fer- 
ceirtnSj  the  poet  and  philosopher,  and  Craftini^  the  harper. 
This  instance  of  tne  endeavour  to  communicate  mental  in- 
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struction  to  a  dumb  person  at  so  remote  a  period,  is  particularly  lect.xii. 
interesting.     The  boy  was  not,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  dumb  ^  ^^^^ 
from  his  birth,  and  the  choice  of  a  harper  as  one  of  his  instruclr  lonoasa,  or 
ors  would  suggest  that  he  was  never  deficient  in  hearing.  (jbl^^y- 

Maeuj  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  two  able  guardians,  r^iS^^ 
in  the  course  of  years,  sprung  up  into  manhood,  singularly  dis-  »ea<*"). 
tinguished  by  beauty  of  feature,  symmetry  of  person,  and  cul- 
tivation of  mind.  One  day,  however,  it  happened  that  while 
enjoying  his  usual  sports  in  the  play-groimd  of  his  father's  man- 
sion he  received  some  offence  from  one  of  his  companions.  The 
insult  was  promptly  resented  by  a  blow ;  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
fiEuit  words  to  the  action,  the  spell  of  his  dumbness  was  broken, 
and  the  young  man  spoke.  The  quarrel  was  lost  in  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy  raised  by  his  companions,  when  they  all  cried 
out  LabhraidhM (ten!  Lahhraidh Maen !  [" Maen  speaks !  Maen 
speaks  H  ;  and  his  tutor  Craftini  coming  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  heanng  what  had  happened,  said  that  henceforth  the  prince 
should  bear  the  name  of  Labhraidh  Maen,  in  commemoration  of 
the  wonderfiil  event. 

News  of  this  important  occurrence  having  reached  the 
monarch  Cobhthach,  at  Tara,  he  commanded  Labhraidh  Maen  to 
appear  at  his  court,  with  his  tutors  and  retainers,  to  assist  at 
the  Ghreat  Feast  of  Tara,  which  was  then  being  held- 

While  seated  at  the  least,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  com- 
pany, the  monarch  (so  the  tale  relates)  nappened  to  ask  aloud, 
who  was,  in  the  opmion  of  the  company,  the  most  munificent 
man  in  Erinn?  Cra/tinS  and  Ferceirtini  both  answered  that 
Ltohlvraidh  Maen  was  the  most  munificent  man  in  Erinn.  He 
is  better  than  me,  then,  said  the  monarch,  and  you  both  may 
go  with  him.  The  loss  will  be  greater  to  you  than  to  us,  said 
the  harper.  Depart  out  of  Erinn,  said  the  monarch.  If  we  can 
can  find  no  refuge  in  Erinn,  we  will,  said  they. 

Labhraidh  Maen,  accordingly,  took  coimsel  at  once  with  his 
tutors  and  a  few  other  friends,  as  to  what  he  should  do ;  when, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
case,  they  decided  on  leaving  Leinster,  and  seeking  refuge  and 
friendship  from  Scoriath,  king  of  Fermorca  (or  the  Great  Men) 
of  West  Munster.  Thither  they  repaired,  and,  after  having 
received  the  customary  hospitality  of  several  days,  without 
questions  asked,  at  ScoriaiKs  palace,  the  king  at  last  inquired 
die  cause  and  nature  of  their  visit.  We  have  oeen  expelled  by 
the  monarch  of  Erinn,  said  they.  You  are  welcome  to  my  care 
and  protection,  then,  said  Scoriath. 

The  tale  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  king  Scoriath  had  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Moriath,  and  whose  beauty  had  so  bewildered 
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LBCT.xn.  the  younff  princes  and  chiefs  of  Munster,  that  several  schemes 
JO  Of  th       ^^     ^^  devised  by  some  of  them  to  obtain  unlawM  possession 
LoNGASA,  or  of  her  person,  after  their  proposals  of  marriage  had  been  rejected. 
cn[7"  v^yl  On  the  discover^  of  those  designs  by  the  la^'s  parents,  they  de- 
JSdA^iIj-  t^rmined  on  bemg  her  sole  guardisms  themselves,  and,  in  order 
Moch").        that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  their  vigilance,  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  them  that  the  father  should  have  constant  charge 
of  her  by  day,  and  the  mother  by  night,  so  that  she  should  never 
be  out  of  the  safe  keeping  of  eitner  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  vigilance  on  tne  part  of  the  royal  parents  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  their  noble  ffuest,  who  was,  indeed,  permitted  to 
enjoy  &ee  conversation  witn  the  beautiful  Mariath,  but  subject  to 
one  trifling  drawback,  that,  namely,  of  the  presence  of  her  father 
or  mother  on  all  such  occasions.  But,  notwithstanding  the  res- 
traint which  |)arental  vigilance  had  placed  upon  any  expression 
of  tender  sentiment,  the  youthful  pair  soon  discovered  that  the 
society  of  each  was  highly  prized  and  desired  by  the  other ;  but 
beyond  this  they  had  no  power  to  proceed, — their  love  story  had 
come  prematurely  to  a  full  stop.  The  cautious  parents  of  the 
young  princess  were,  indeed,  as  oflen  happens,  the  only  persons 
m  their  court  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  out  their 
watchfulness  was  not  the  less  successful  in  baffling  the  designs 
of  the  lover.  Distracted  and  dejected,  the  young  Lahhraidh 
Maen  had  recourse  to  the  coimsels  of  his  faithful  friend  and 
mentor,  Craftini^  and  that  illustrious  harper  appears  to  have 
been  no  stranger  to  the  delicate  management  of  small  court 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  On  this  occasion,  he  advised  his  ward 
to  wait  for  some  favourable  opportimity  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions, and  he  assured  him  that  when  such  an  opportimity  should 
offer,  he,  Craftini^  would  contrive  to  obtain  for  him  an  interval 
of  uninterrupted  conversation  with  Moriath. 

Kin^  Seoriathf  after  some  little  time,  happened  to  invite  all 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  his  territory  to  a  sumptuous  feast.  The 
delight  of  the  guests  was  much  heightened  by  Craftings  per- 
formance on  his  harp ;  and,  when  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
festive  company  were  plunged  in  enjoyment,  exhilarated  by 
wine,  and  charmed  by  the  imequalled  melody  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished performer  of  his  time,  Labhraidh  Maen  and  Moriath 
snatched  the  opportunity  to  slij)  away  unobserved  from  the 
company.  No  sooner  did  the  gifted  na^r  believe  them  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  music,  than  he  struck  the 
almost  magical  tones  of  the  Suantraighiy  which  was  of  so  richly 
soft  and  enchanting  a  character  as  to  throw  the  whole  company, 
including  the  king  and  queen,  into  the  most  delicious  and  pro- 
found slumber;  and  in  the  trance  of  this  slumber  they  were  all 
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kept  by  the  ma^c  of  Crafdni's  harp,  until  the  young  lovers  lkct.  xn. 
had  time  to  return  again  and  take  their  proper  seats  in  the  as- 
sembly, after  having,  for  the  first  time,  plighted  to  each  other 
mutusd  vows  of  constancy  and  affection. 

The  Ollamha  of  music,  or  those  raised  to  the  highest  order  of  ■"»«  Mndc 

..  .  .  _..'—  -  ,,  o  TTT    ana  MuBi- 

musicians  m  ancient  llinnn,  I  may  here  tell  you,  were  obuged,  ciaasofan- 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to  be  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  *^®°*  ^°°' 
performance  of  three  peculiar  classes  or  pieces  of  music,  namely, 
the  SuantraighSf  which  no  one  could  hear  without  falling  into 
a  delightful  slumber ;  the  Goltraighiy  which  no  one  coulcf  hear 
without  bursting  into  tears  and  lamentation;  and  the  Gean- 
traiffhSf  which  no  one  could  hear  without  bursting  out  into  loud 
and  irrepressible  laughter. 

Crafting  availed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  possession 
of  these,  the  highest  gifts  of  his  profession,  to  assist  the  designs 
of  his  young  ward,  and  played  into  a  profound  sleep  all  those  who 
would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  nappiness. 

Now,  however,  that  the  pardonable  objects  of  the  yoimg 
couple  were  attained,  he  changed  his  hand,  and  struck  the 
GeantraighSy  which  roused  the  whole  company,  and  quickly 
turned  their  quiet  sleep  into  a  tumult  of  uproarious  laughter. 
And  then,  the  musician  having  displayed  these  wonderful  spe- 
cimens of  his  art,  returned  again  to  the  performance  of  the  less 
exciting,  but  always  beautiful  melodies,  so  many  of  which  still 
remain  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  glories  of  our  country,  and 
continued  to  delight  his  hearers  until  tlie  time  of  their  retire- 
ment had  arrived. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ever-suspicious  queen  imagined  she  de- 
tected some  equivocal  radiations  in  the  glowing  countenance  of 
her  daughter,  and,  api>roaching  her  nearer,  she  thought  she 
caught  me  &intest  imaginable  whisper  of  a  sigh.  With  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  deception  and  treason,  she  immediately 
called  the  king  to  her  side :  x  our  daughter,  said  she,  has  ceased 
to  be  herself;  her  sighs  denote  that  she  has  given  part  of  her 
heart  to  another.  The  king  was  outrageous,  ordered  the 
strictest  investigation,  and  vowed  that  if  the  conspirators  were 
discovered,  their  heads  should  be  struck  off.  Cr^tinS  remon- 
strated against  the  violence  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  king, 
not  being  without  some  suspicions,  and  disregarding  the  invio- 
lable character  of  a  poet  and  musician,  threatened  even  him 
with  punishment,  should  he  interfere  &rther. 

After  the  first  burst  of  anger  and  indignation  had  subsided, 
however,  and  confidence  had  been  once  more  restored  between 
themotherand daughter,  the  latter  graduallypermitted  the  former 
to  discover  the  truth  of  her  secret.    It  is  but  a  poor  compliment 
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ijgcT.xu.  to  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  that, 
20  Of  the      ^^  those  remote  ages,  they  solved  the  intricate  complications  of 
LoKOAaA,or  precipitate  love  veTv  much  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  in  the 
(ThS^M^yl  present  enlightened  times.     But  so  it  was,  and  King  Scoriath 
tSmlSS^  and  his  prudent  queen,  by  the  silent  sighs  of  their  daughter 
•«««*")•        and  the  soothing  notes  of  Crafting's  harp,  were  soon  induced 
to  accept  Labhraidh  Maen  as  their  son-in-law ;  and  so  terminated 
this  comedy,  precisely  as  such  comedies  are  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion even  in  the  nmeteenth  century. 

The  alliance  with  the  king  of  West  Munster  was  an  event  of 
deep  political,  as  well  as  social,  importance  to  Labhraidh  Maen; 
for,  immediately  after  the  event  took  place,  his  father-in-law 
placed  at  his  command  a  large  force  of  the  bravest  men  in  his 
territory,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Leinster  from  his  grand-uncle.  With  these  troops  he  marched 
quietly  into  Leinster,  where,  being  joined  by  a  Ijurge  number  of 
adherents  to  his  house's  fortune,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Dinn  Righy  and  succeeded  in  taking  it  from  the 
garrison  placed  in  it  by  the  monarch.  His  triumph,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration;  for  King  Cobhtha^h,  who  had  re- 
covered  his  first  surprise,  raised  a  large  army,  and  marched  from 
Tara  at  once  into  Leinster. 

Labhraidh  Maen  foxmd  himself  totally  unable  to  meet  such  a 
force,  and  felt  compelled  to  withdraw,  for  the  time  at  least,  from 
the  unequal  contest.  He  accordingly  changed  his  plans  on  the 
instant,  disbanded  his  followers,  sent  his  wife,  Moriath^  under 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  Craftini^  and  attended  by  her 
countrymen,  into  Munster  to  her  father;  and,  selecting  from 
«mong  his  adherents  a  small  band  of  brave  men,  he  bid  adieu  to 
his  native  land,  and  took  sail  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain. 
He  made  no  delay  in  Britain,  but,  passmg  over  alone  to  France, 
he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  king  of  that  country,  in 
which  he  so  distinguisned  himself  that  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  chief  commanders  of  the  army  there. 

After  he  had  in  course  of  time  established  himself  in  the  full 
confidence  and  estimation  of  the  king  of  France,  Labhraidh 
Maen,  who  still  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Erinn,  determined,  if  he  could,  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
re^n  his  rightftd  inheritance. 

With  this  view,  he  made  himself  known,  and  disclosed  his 
whole  history  to  the  king  of  France,  and  concluded  by  asking 
of  him  such  a  body  of  troops  as  he  should  select,  to  accompany 
him  to  Erinn,  and  assist  hmi,  in  conjimction  with  his  friends 
there,  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  kingdom.  The  French 
king  consented  without  difficulty,  and  the  expedition  arrived 
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safely  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney,  now  the  harbour  of  lbct.  xii. 
Wexford.  .   aoQfthe 

After  resting  awhile  here  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  their  lokoasa,  or 
voyage,  and  being  joined  by  great  numbers  from  Leinster  and  cnS^^ji 
Munster,  the  expedition  marched  by  night  to  Dinn  Righ,  where  JStt")!^*^**^ 
the  monarch  Cobhihach,  entirely  ignorant  of  their  approach, 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  hol(ung  an  assembly,  accompanied 
by  thirty  of  the  native  princes  and  a  body  guard  of  seven  hun- 
dred men.     The  palace  was  surprised  and  set  on  fire,  and  the 
monarch,  the  princes,  the  guards,  and  the  entire  household, 
were  burned  to  death.     This  was  the  Argcdn  Dinn  R\ghy  or 
Slaughter  of  Dinn  Sigh. 

Labhraidh  then  assumed  the  monarchy,  and  reigned  over 
Eiinn  eighteen  years. 

Another  of  these  Loinaeas,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
voluntary  one,  is  of  much  later  date, — ^that,  namely,  of  Breacan, 
of  which  we  have  but  the  following  short  account : — 

Breacan  was  the  son  of  Maini^  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, monarch  of  Erinn,  whose  reign  closed  a.d.  405.  This 
Breacan  was  a  great  merchant,  and  the  owner  of  fifty  Curaclis^ 
trading  between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  one  of  his  voyages  he 
was,  we  are  told,  with  his  fifty  Curachs^  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  whirlpool  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  north-western 
and  north-eastern  seas  with  the  channel  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  His  fate,  however,  was  not  exactly  known  until 
Ltighaidh^  the  blind  poet,  in  many  years  after,  paid  a  visit  to 
Bennchuir  [Bangor, — on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down]. 
The  poet's  people  having  strayed  from  the  town  down  to  the 
beach,  foimd  the  bleached  skull  of  a  small  dog  on  the  shore. 
This  they  took  up,  carried  to  the  poet,  and  asked  him  what 
skull  it  was.  "Lay  the  end  of  the  poet's  wand  on  the  skull",  said 
Litghaidh;  and  then,  pronouncing  some  mystical  sentences  in  the 
ancient  Teinim  Laeah  style,  he  told  them  that  the  skull  was 
that  oiBreacaris  little  dog,  and  that  Breacan  himself,  with  all  his 
curachs  and  people,  had  been  drowned  in  the  Coir^  Breacain 
(orBreacan'sCauldron), — an  appropriate  name,fromthe  constant 
boihng  up  and  surging  of  the  whirlpool,  and  the  name  by  which 
it  contmued  ever  alter  to  be  known  in  ancient  Gaedhlic  writings. 

This  story  is  preserved  in  Connac's  Glossary,  compiled  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  the  Dmnsenchas,  a  much  older  compila- 
tion generally. 

The  next  class  of  tales,  of  which  an  example  offers  itself  to 
our  notice,  is  that  of  the  Toghla,  or  Destructions.  A  Tdghaily 
or  Destruction  of  a  Fort,  is  the  title  given  to  those  histories 
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LECT.  xiL  which  detail  the  taking  of  a  fort  or  fortified  palace  or  habita- 
tion,  by  force,  when  tne  place  is  not  merely  taken,  but  also 
Toamj^oT  bumt  or  destroyed  on  the  taking  of  it.     A  Tdghail  may  be  a 
ttoM"™aJie  taking  by  surprise,  or  it  may  be  a  taking  after  a  siege,  but  the 
tiM^ofthi    *®^"^  always  implies  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  taken. 
BrvighMn        Of  the  TdgMa  but  a  few  are  named  in  the  list  I  have  referred 
^*     to  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  though  many  others,  of  course, 
there  were.    Of  those  in  the  list,  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  the  BruigKean  Da  Derga^  or  court  of  Da  Derga; 
because  it  was  in  the  storming  and  surprise  of  that  residence 
that  the  great  Conairi  M6r  was  killed,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  of  ancient  Erinn.     This  tract  possesses,  too,  a  pe- 
culiar interest  for  those  who  reside  in  or  near  Dublin,  because 
the  scene  of  the  surprise  Ues  near  the  city,  at  a  place  which  still 
preserves  a  portion  of  the  ancient  name  in  its  present  designa- 
tion.    And  it  is  partly  on  this  account  that  I  have  selected  the 
account  of  the  Tdghail  BruwhrU  Da  Derga  to  describe  to  you. 
In  the  year  of  the  world  5091,  Conairi  M6r,  the  son  of 
Eidersgelj  a  former  monarch  of  Erinn,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
ruled  with  justice  and  vigour,  until  the  year  of  the  world  5160, 
that  is,  tiu  thirty-three  years  before  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  impartiaUty  and  strictness  of  ConairS'a  rule  banished 
from  the  country  large  numbers  of  idle  and  insubordinote  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest  his  own  foster-brothers,  the  four  sons 
of  Donndesa^  a  great  Leinster  chief.  These  young  men,  adven- 
turous and  highly  gifted,  impatiently  put  out,  with  a  large  party 
of  followers,  upon  the  sea  between  Erinn  and  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  a  piratical  Ufe,  until  the  death  of  the 
monarch  or  some  other  circumstance  should  occur  that  might 
permit  their  return  to  their  country. 

While  thus  beating  about,  and  committing  depredations  ai 
both  sides  of  the  channel  whenever  they  could,  they  met, 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  the  yoimg  prince  Ingel,  a  son  of 
the  Hng  of  Britain,  who  with  his  six  brothers  and  a  numerous 
band  of  desperate  men  like  themselves  had  been  for  their  mis- 
deeds banished  from  his  territory  by  their  father.  Both  parties 
entered  into  a  compact  of  mutual  risk  and  assistance;  and 
having,  according  to  agreement,  first  made  a  night  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Britain,  where  they  committed  great  ravages  and 
carried  off  much  booty,  they  turned  towards  Erinn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  their  stock  of  plunder,  and  carrying  on  the  war 
of  depredation  evenly  between  both  countries.  They  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Tuirbhe  [Turvey]  (near  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  present  county  of  Dublin),  and  immediately  commenced 
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Aeir  devastation  of  the  country,  by  fire  and  sword,  in  the  lect.  xtt. 
direction  of  Tara.  ^o  ^^  ^^^ 

At  this  time,  the  monarch  ConairS,  attended  by  a  slender  tocrl.^  or 
retinue,  was  on  his  return  from  north  Munster,  where  he  had  tiolli?\^°crhe 
been  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  two  hostile  chiefs  of  that  tiJJf  of  the 
country.     On  his  entering  Meath,  and  approaching  his  palace  ^'^^*««» 
of  Tara,  he  saw  the  whole  country,  to  his  great  surprise,  wrapt   *  *'^^'' 
in  fire,  and  thinking  that  a  general  rebeUion  against  the  law 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  he  ordered  his  charioteer  to 
turn  to  the  right  from  Tara,  and  drive  towards  Dublin.    The 
charioteer  obeyed,  and  drove  by  the  hill  of  Ceama^  Lusk,  and 
the  Great  Road  of  Cualann  to  Dublin ;  which,  however,  the 
monarch  did  not  enter,  but  crossing  the  Liffey  above  the  town, 
he  continued  his  route  to  the  court,  or  mansion,  of  the  great 
Bruahaidh  (or  Hospitaller),  Da  Derga. 

This  court  was  built  on  the  river  Dodder,  at  a  place  which 
to  this  day  bears  the  name  oi  Bothar-na-Bruighni  (or  the  Road 
of  the  Court),  near  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  This 
was  one  of  the  six  great  houses  of  universal  hospitality  which 
existed  in  Erinn  at  the  time,  and  the  owner,  Da  Derga,  hav- 
ing previously  partaken  largely  of  the  monarch's  bounty,  he 
was  now  but  too  glad  to  receive  him  with  the  hospitality  and 
distinction  which  became  his  rank  and  munificence. 

In  the  mean  time,  continues  the  tale,  the  outlaws  having 
missed  the  monarch,  ravaged  all  Bregia  [the  eastern  part  of 
Meath],  before  they  returned  to  their  vessels,  and  then  steered 
to  the  headland  of  Beann  Edair  (now  called  the  Hill  of  Howth), 
where  they  held  a  council  of  war.  There  it  was  decided  that 
two  of  the  sons  of  Donndesa  (two  of  the  monarch's  foster- 
brothers),  should  come  on  shore,  and  find  out  the  monarch's  re- 
treat, they  having  already  discovered  the  course  he  had  taken 
fi-om  Tara.  This  was  done,  and  the  scouts  having  returned  to 
the  fleet  with  the  information  sought,  the  piratical  force  landed 
somewhere  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  and  marching  over 
the  rugffed  Dublin  mountains,  they  surrounded  Da  Derga's 
court,  wnich,  in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance,  they  destroyed  and 
plundered,  murdering  the  monarch  himself  and  the  chief  part 
of  his  slender  train  of  attendants. 

The  composition  of  this  tract  must  be  referred  to  a  period  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  the  style  of  the  construction  and  language 
being  more  ancient  even  than  the  Tain  B6  Chuaiigne,  and,  Ukc 
that  difficult  piece,  of  a  character  totally  beyond  the  power  of 
ordinary  Irish  scholars  to  reduce  to  anything  like  a  correct 
translation. 

This  tract  is  one  of  considerable  length,  and  not  a  little  im- 
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LBCT.  XII.  bued  Vfith.  the  marvellous ;  but,  apart  &om  its  value  as  in  essen* 
zp  Of  the  ^^  *  truthful  link  in  our  national  history,  it  contains,  perhaps 
T.>oHLA,  or  without  exception,  the  best  and  most  copious  illustrations  in  any 
tio^^ah©  tract  now  extant  (I  mean,  of  course,  illustrations  by  description) 
tion1?SS  ^^  ^^  various  ranks  and  classes  of  the  officers  that  composed  the 
^*^f«»»  king's  household  in  ancient  times,  and  of  the  arrangements  of  & 
^  '  regal  feast — ^both  social  subjects  of  great  historical  mterest. 

There  is  a  fine  copy  of  this  tract  (with  a  slight  imperfection 

at  the  beginning)  preserved  in  the  ancient  Leabnar  na  h-  Uidhrij 

in  the  Royal  Lisn  Academy;  and  another  copy  less  copious, 

but  perfect  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  in  the  Jbeabhar  JbuidM 

Lecan,  in  the  Library  ofT-CD.;    so  that  from  both  these 

sources  a  perfect  copy  could  be  procured. 

Tbe  "Des.        Another  of  these  Toghla,  and  one  of  great  interest,  is  the 

trocttonof     Xffgji^ii  Bruighni  Da  Choga,  of  which  a  good  copy  is  to  be 

*^„^     found  in  MS.  H.  3.  18.  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Bruighean  Dd  Choga  was  in  the  present  county  of  West- 
meath ;  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  surprise  of  this 
Court  that  Comuic  Conldngeas  was  killed,  about  a.d.  33.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster, 
from  whose  court  he  had  several  jears  before  gone  mto  volun- 
tary banishment  into  Connacht,  m  consequence  of  his  father's 
having  put  to  death  the  three  sons  of  Uisneach^  for  whose  safety 
Cormac  had  pledged  his  word,  when  they  consented  to  return 
to  Conor's  court  at  the  king's  invitation.  On  the  death  of 
Conor,  his  son  prepared  to  return,  to  assume  the  throne  of  his 
province,  and  it  was  on  his  way  back  that  he  lost  his  life,  in 
the  surprise  of  Dd  CogcCs  court,  where  he  had  stopped  to  rest 
on  his  road.  Cormac  Conloingeas  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
champions  of  his  time,  and  figures  in  many  of  the  detailed  his- 
tories of  events  recorded  at  this  period  of  our  annals. 

40  Of  the  The  chronological  order  of  the  specimens  of  tales  that  I  have 
"ibmg^inr.  Selected  leads  us  next  to  the  class  called  Airgne,  or  Slaughters. 
The  Argaifif  though  separated  by  the  writer  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  from  the  Tdghail,  is  not,  in  fact,  well  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it.  The  word  signifies  the  Slaughter  of  a  garrison 
of  a  fort,  where  the  place  is  taken  and  destroyed.  So  the 
taking  of  Dinn  Righ  by  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  described  in  the 
tract  I  spoke  of  just  now,  is  called,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
Argain  IHnn  Righ,  and  that  tract  may  perhaps  actually  be  the 
tale  there  so  named. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  the  Airgni  named  In  the 
ancient  list  so  often  referred  to,  and  of  these  several  have 
reached  us  in  one  shape  or  another.    One  of  them,  the  Argain 
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Cathrach  BdirehS  is  included  in  the  long  tract  the  Cathreim  lbct.  m. 
Chonghail  ChUdringnighy  or  Battles  of  Conghal  Clarinffneach,    .©ofth 

The  Destruction  of  Cathair  Boirchi  forms  but  a  single  inci-  AiftoKk;  nf 
dent  in  the  career  of  the  warrior  Congal,  and  I  may  in  a  few  words  '^"^^**" 
introduce  to  you  the  causes  that  led  to  so  fatal  a  catastrophe.      e«of  c^i^o/ 

Lughaidh  LttaighnS,  of  the  Eberean  line,  assumed  the  mo-  ciaring- 
narchy  of  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  4024 ;  and,  in  dis-  **     ^' 
posing  of  the  petty  kingships  of  the  provinces,  he  imposed  two 
tings  on  the  province  of  Ulster,  to  one  of  whom,  Conghal  Clar' 
ingneachy  the  son  of  a  former  monarch,  he  gave  the  southern, 
and  to  Fergus  Mac  Leid4,  the  northern  half  of  the  province. 

The  Ulstermen  soon  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  two  royal 
establishments,  and  a  secret  meeting  of  their  cmefs  took  place  at 
Emania,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  invite  both  their  kings  to  a 
great  feast,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  assassinated,  and 
then  to  elect  one  kmg  from  among  themselves,  whom  they 
would  support  by  force  of  arms  against  the  Monarch,  should  he 
feel  dissatisfied  with  their  deed. 

The  feast  was  soon  prepared,  the  two  kings  seated  at  it,  and 
the  assassins,  who  were  selected  from  the  menials  of  the  chiefs, 
took  up  a  convenient  position  outside  the  banqueting  house. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Fachtna  JFinn,  the  chief  poet  of  Ulster  ; 
whereupon  he,  with  the  other  chief  poets  of  the  province,  who 
attended  the  feast,  arose  from  their  particular  places,  and  seated 
themselves  between  the  two  kin^.  The  assassins  entered  the 
house  shortly  after,  but  seeing  the  position  of  the  poets,  they 
held  back,  unwilling  to  desecrate  their  sacred  presence,  or 
violate  their  too  obvious  protection. 

When  the  prince  Congal  saw  the  assassins,  he  suspected  their 
design,  and  asked  the  poet  if  his  suspicions  were  not  well* 
founded.  Fachtna  answered  in  the  a£&mative,  and  stated  the 
cause  of  the  conspiracy ;  whereupon  Congal  stood  up,  and  ad- 
dressing the  assembled  chiefs,  offered,  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  coUea^e,  to  surrender  their  power  and  dignity  into  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  again,  with  a  request  that  he  would  set 
up  in  their  place  the  person  most  agreeable  to  the  Ultonians. 

The  chie&  agreed,  and  the  poets  taking  the  two  kings  under 
their  inviolable  protection,  they  aU  repaired  to  Tara,  where 
they  soon  arrived,  and  announced  the  object  of  their  visit. 

On  their  arrival  at  Tara,  the  monarch  s  daughter  fell  in  love 
with  Fergus  Mac  LeidS,  and  at  her  request,  backed  by  the  re- 
commencmtion  of  the  provincial  kings  who  then  happened  to  be 
at  court,  the  monarch  appointed  him  sole  king  of  Ulster,  though 
such  a  decision  was  against  an  ancient  law,  which  ordained  that, 
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LECT.xu.  a  junior  should  not  be  preferred  to  a  senior, — and  Congal  was 

40  Of  the     ^^^®^  ^*^  Fergus. 

AiKGSK,  or        Congal,  on  hearing  this  decision,  departed  immediately  from 
(TiTJ'*^'***^*  Tara,  collected  all  the  disaffected  of  the  country  about  him,  to- 
enttci^ai  g^^^^  ^ith  somc  Scottish  exiles,  and  having  met  the  monarch's 
ciaring.      gou,  cut  ofT  his  head  and  bid  defiance  to  the  father.      He  was, 
^*        howerer,  soon  forced  to  leave  Erinn  with  his  adherents;  and 
his  adventures  in  the  island  of  i2acAZatnn,  and  in  Denmark  and 
other  northern  countries,  form  a  considerable  and  most  interests 
ing  part  of  his  career.     After  some  years,  however,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  landed  in  the  present  bay  of  Dun- 
drum  (cotmty  Down).   Immediately  upon  ms  coming  ashore,  he 
discovered  mat  his  rival,  Fergus  Mac  LeidS,  was  at  that  time 
enjoying  the  hosmtalities  of  Cathair  Boirchi  (that  is,  Boirch^s 
Stone  Castle  or  Fortress),  the  princely  residence  of  Eochaidh 
SalbhuidhSy  chief  of  the  southern  part  of  the  present  county  of 
Down,  at  a  short  distance  from  Congal's  landing  place. 

On  receiving  this  welcome  piece  of  information,  Congal 
marched  directly  to  Cathair  Boirchi,  and  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed it  with  all  that  were  in  it.  From  thence  he  went  straight 
to  Tara,  and  challenged  the  king  with  all  his  forces  to  a  pitched 
battle.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Tara ;  the  monarch  was  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Congal, 
who  was  proclaimed  in  his  place,  and  reigned  fifteen  years. 

The  only  copy  of  this  fine  historic  tale  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
[No.  205,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection.] 
ThQ  Aitheach  But  the  tale  which  I  should  prefer  to  take  for  you  as  a  spe- 
•^aIS^oS?'.  cimen  of  the  Airgni,  is  one  which  recites  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  troubles  which  interrupt  the  course  of  our 
history;  I  mean  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach  Tuaiha  (or  "Atta- 
cots"),  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  an  incident  of  which 
I  have  already  shortly  spoken.  This  tract  is  that  which  is  en- 
tered in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as  the  Argain  Chairpri 
Cinn-Cait  for  Saerclannaibh  h-Erenn;  that  is,  the  Murder  by 
Carbry  Cat-head  of  the  Noble  claims  of  Erinn. 

The  revolution  and  reign  of  the  Aitheach  Tuaiha  Q^Attacotti"^ 
or  "Attacots",  as  they  have  been  called  in  English  writings), 
mark  an  era  in  Irish  history,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than 
important  in  relation  to  the  consequences  of  their  rule ;  and  the 
name  riven  to  these  people  has  supplied  food  for  much  learned 
discussion  and  speculation,  to  writers  of  more  modem  times. 

Father  John  Lynch  (better  known  as  Gratianus  Lucius)^ 
General  Vallancey,  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  and  many  others 
of  their  times,  have  been  more  or  less  puzzled  by  the  name  *'At- 
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tacots*",  and  have  sought  everywhere  for  an  explanatioB  of  it  LEcr.xn. 
but  where  only  it  could  be  found,  namely,  in  the  language  o£  ^ 
the  country  in  which  it  originated,  and  in  which  those  people  aiboxe,  or 
grew,  lived,  and  died.  ^  ^  'mSRellSt 

The  name  which  those  modem  writers  have  made  into  "At-  ^^^' 
tacots",  from  the  Latinized  form  "Attacotti",  is  written  in  all  or  '•  Atta- ' 
Irish  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modem,  Aitheach  Tuatha^  and  ^ 
this  means  nothing^  more  than  simply  the  Rent-payers,  or  Rent* 
pajring  Tribes  or  Jreople. 

It  is  also  stated,  by  even  our  very  latest  historic  writers,  that 
the  Aitheach  Tuatha  were  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  colo- 
nists, depressed  and  enslaved  by  their  conquerors,  the  Milesians. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  for,  according  to  the  Books  of  Ballvmote 
and  Lecain,  the  revolutionists  were  not  composed,  even  K>r  the 
major  part,  of  the  former  colonists,  but  of  the  Milesians  them- 
selves. For,  as  may  be  expected,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  countless 
numbers  of  noble  and  free  Milesian  families  fell  away  from  their 
caste,  lost  their  civil  independence,  and  became  mixed  up  and 
reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  remnants  of  the  conquered 
races,  who  still  continued,  in  a  state  nearly  allied  to  slavery, 
tiUers  of  the  soil. 

At  the  time  of  this  revolution,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  magnates  of 
the  land  seem  to  have  combined  to  lay  even  heavier  burdens 
than  ever  before  on  the  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
debased  Milesians  were  the  first  to  evince  a  disposition  to  re- 
sistance. Combinations  were  afterwards  formed  between  them 
and  the  other  malcontents,  but  so  profoundly  secret,  that  during 
the  three  years  which  they  took  to  consider  and  mature  their 
plans,  not  one  of  their  intended  victims  had  received  the  faintest 
hint  of  the  plot  that  ripened  for  their  destruction. 

The  result  of  their  councils  was,  to  prepare  a  great  feast,  to 
which,  as  a  pretended  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  they  were 
to  invite  the  monarch,  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  nation,  really  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  during 
the  convivial  excitement  ana  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a  reg^ 
banquet  of  the  old  times. 

The  feast  was  prepared  at  a  place  since  called  Magh  Cru  (or 
the  Bloody  Plain),  in  Connacht.  Thither  came  the  monarch, 
kings,  and  chiefs,  in  the  full  flow  of  unreserved  security, — a  se- 
cunty ,  as  it  befell,  of  the  falsest  kind ;  for,  when  the  nobles  were 
deep  in  their  cups,  and  plunged  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  deli- 
cious strains  of  the  harp,  treacherous  hosts  surroimded  the  ban- 
quet haU  with  men  in  armour,  and  slew  without  pity  or  remorse 
the  monarch,  fiacha  Finnolaidh^  the  provincial  kings,  and 
all  the  assembled  chiefs,  as  well  as  all  their  train. 
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LECT.xn.  The  revolutionary  party  having  thus,  at  one  blow,  got  rid  of 
40  Of  the  ^  *^^^  ^^^  taskmasters,  but  still  wishing  to  live  under  a  more 
AzxoMs,  or  lenient  monarchical  government,  proceeded  to  select  a  king. 
(^"livSt  Their  choice  fell  on  CairbrS  Cinn-Cait,  an  exiled  son  of  the 
%  aehrJ^uk!^  ^^  ^^  J^chlainn  (or  Scandinavia),  who  had  taken  a  leading 
or  **  Atur  part  in  the  plan  and  completion  of  the  revolution. 
**  CairbrS^  however,  diea  in  the  fifth  year  of  an  tmprosperous 

reign,  and  Fiacha  Finnolaidhj  of  the  royal  Eremonian  race,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty.  Against  Fiacha^  however,  another 
revolt  of  the  provinces  took  pkce,  and  he  was  surprised  and 
murdered  at  Maah  Bolg  in  Ulster,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  56 ; 
and  Elim  Mac  Canrach,  king  of  Ulster  (of  the  Rudrician  race 
of  Ulster),  was  elected  by  the  revolutionists  in  his  place.  The 
rei^  of  Elim  also  proved  unfortunate,  for,  not  only  did  discord 
and  discontent  prevail  throughout  the  land,  but  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  itself  were  denied  it,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  with  sterility,  and  the  air  of  Heaven  charged  with  pesti- 
lence and  death  during  those  years. 

The  old  loyalists  and  friends  of  the  former  dynasties  took 
advantage  at  once  of  the  confusion  and  general  consternation 
which  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  recal  or  rather  to  invite  home  Tuathal,  the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  whose  mother  had  fled  from  the  slaughter  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  the  king  of  Scodand,  while  TucUhal  as 
some  writers  say  was  yet  unborn. 

This  proposal  was  very  generally  listened  to,  and  a  great 
mmiber  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  agreed  in  council  to  bring  over 
the  young  prince,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Tuathal  answered  the  call,  and  soon  afler  landed  in  Bregia 
[Meath],  where  he  unfurled  his  standard,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  several  native  cliiefe,  with  all  their  followers.  From 
this  he  marched  upon  Tara,  but  was  met  by  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, Elim,  at  Acaill  (now  the  hill  of  Screen),  near  Tara,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  where  a  fierce  battie  was  fought,  in 
which  at  length  the  reigning  monarch,  Elim,  was  slain,  and  a 
great  slaughter  made  of  his  adherents. 

And  thus  the  ancient  dynasty  was  once  more  established,  and 
continued,  substantially  unbroken,  down  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  our  monarchy,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

There  is  a  detailed,  but  not  very  copious  account  of  the 
massacre  of  Magh  Cru,  preserved  m  a  MS.  (H.  3.  18.)  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Tales  consists  of  the  Forbasa, 
or  Sieges.     The  Forbais  may  be  called  a  Siege,  because  it  im- 
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plies  a  regular  investment  of  a  position,  or  of  a  city,  or  forti-  lect.xh. 
Bed  place  of  residence.      The  name  is  generally,  though  i^ot^o^^^ 
always,  applied  to  those  sieges  which  were  followed  by  the  cap-  fobbasa,  or 
ture,  or,  at  least,  the  plunder  of  the  place  invested.      That  crhe^sfege 
capture,  as  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  would  be  called  jtoStJf^;  ^^ 
Toghailj  if  the  place  were  destroyed      If  only  besieged,  the 
event  would  be  a  Forbais;  but  a  Toghail,  or  storming,  might, 
of  course,  take  place,  without  being  preceded  by  a  Forbais. 
These  distinctions  the  student  will  do  well  to  observe,  in  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  branch  of  historical  literature  now  imder  our 
notice. 

Of  the  Forbasa^  or  Sieges,  the  example  I  shall  take  shall  be 
the  Forbais  Edair,  or  Siege  of  Howth, — again  selecting  a  story 
the  scene  of  which  lies  near  this  city. 

In  the  more  ancient  times  in  which  the  events  recorded  in 
the  tracts  I  notice  to-day  took  place,  and,  indeed,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  it  was  customary, — I  may  premise 
by  telling  you, — ^for  distinguished  poets  and  bards  (who  were 
also  the  philosophers,  lawyers,  emd  most  educated  men  of  their 
day)  to  pass  from  one  province  into  another,  at  pleasure,  on  a 
circuit,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  visits  among  the  kings,  chiefs,  and 
nobles  of  the  country ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  they  used  to  re- 
ceive rich  gifts,  in  return  for  the  learning  they  communicated, 
and  the  poems  in  which  they  sounded  the  praises  of  their  patrons 
or  the  condemnation  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes  the  poet's  visit 
bore  also  a  political  character ;  and  he  was  often,  with  diplomatic 
astuteness,  sent,  by  direction  of  his  own  provincial  kmg,  into 
another  province,  with  which  some  cause  of  quarrel  was  sought 
at  the  moment.  On  such  occasions  he  was  instructed  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  gifts  or  presents  that  might  be  offered  to  him, 
and  even  to  couch  his  refusals  in  language  so  insolent  and  sar- 
castic as  to  provoke  expulsion  if  not  personal  chastisement. 
And,  whenever  matters  proceeded  so  far,  then  he  returned  to 
his  master,  and  to  him  transferred  the  indi^ties  and  injuries 
received  by  himself,  and  publicly  caUed  on  nim,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  honour,  to  resent  them.  And  thus,  on  occasions  where 
no  real  cause  of  dispute  or  complaint  had  previously  existed,  an 
ambitious  or  contentious  kin^  or  chief  found  means,  in  those 
days  just  as  in  our  own,  to  pick  what  public  opinion  regarded 
as  an  honourable  quarrel  witk  his  neighbour. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  this  practice  in  Erinn, 
will  be  foimd  in  the  very  ancient  but  little  known  tract  of 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  you  a  short  sketch.  It  con- 
tains besides,  I  should  however  tell  you,  a  great  deal  of  other 
valuable  matter  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
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LECT,xn.  very  early  period :  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  spedmen  of  the 
go  ^^^^  important  class  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I  have  referred  to 
FokBASiL,  or  imder  the  title  of  Forbaaa. 

(The^iego  There  lived  in  Ulster  in  the  time  of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
HowS^;  ^^  ^^*  ^s»  about  A  J).  33,  a  learned  poet,  but  withal  a  virulent 
satirist,  named  Aithim4,  better  known  in  our  ancient  writings 
as  Aithimi  Ailghesachy  or  ^^Aitliime  the  Importunate*';  and  he 
received  this  surname  from  the  fact  that,  he  never  asked  for  a 
gift  or  preferred  a  request,  but  such  as  it  was  especially  difficult 
to  give,  or  dishonourable  to  grant. 

At  this  time  the  Ultonians  were  in  great  strength,  and  the 
valour  of  the  champions  of  the  Royal  Branch  had  filled  Brinn 
with  their  fame,  and  themselves  and  their  province  with  arro- 
gance and  insolence.  They  had  already  enriched  themselves 
with  the  preys  and  spoils  of  Connacht,  and  they  had  beaten  the 
men  of  Leinster  in  the  battle  of  Ros  na  High,  and  extended 
the  boundary  of  the  northern  province  from  the  river  Boyne 
southwards  to  the  High  (or  river  Rye,  the  boundary  between 
the  present  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin).  They  had  also 
made  a  sudden  and  successful  incursion  into  Munster,  des- 
troyed the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhair  Luachra,  from  which 
they  returned  home  with  great  spoils.  So  that,  having  in  this 
manner  shown  their  power  and  superiority  over  the  other  pro- 
vinces, they  were  restless  to  undertake  some  yet  more  ambi- 
tious enterprise ;  and,  losing  all  self-restraint,  they  seem  to  have 
proposed  to  themselves  no  object  but  the  one,  to  find  an  enemy 
to  fight  with,  no  matter  where,  and  for  any  cause,  no  matter 
what  it  might  be. 

In  this  embarrassment  of  the  Ultonians,  AithimSy  the  poet, 
determined  to  relieve  their  languor  by  raising  a  still  more  se- 
rious quarrel,  if  possible,  than  ever,  between  them  and  some  one 
of  the  other  provinces.  Accordingly,  though  not  without  the 
consent  and  approval  of  king  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  poet  set  out 
upon  a  round  of  visits  to  the  other  provincial  kings,  resolved 
that  his  conduct  and  demands  should  be  so  insulting  and  ex- 
travagant that  they  should  be  forced  to  visit  him  with  some 
gross  indignity  or  personal  punishment,  such  as  might  give 
him  cause  for  pouring  out  upon  them  the  most  satirical  strains 
of  his  venomous  tongue,  as  well  as  make  it  incumbent  on  his 
province  to  demand  and  take  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered 
them  in  his  person. 

He  went  first  into  Connacht,  but  the  kings  and  chiefs  of 
that  province  granted  freely  even  his  most  unreasonable  de- 
mands, sooner  wan  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  Ulster  by  a  refusal. 
From  Connacht  Aithim^  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  Mid- 
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Erinn  (comprehending  the  south  of  Connacht  and  the  north  LEcx.xn. 
of  Munster  or  Thomond,  and  extending,  it  is  said,  within  nar-  ^^ 
row  limits,  from  the  bay  of  Galway  to  Dublin).     The  king  of  fobbasa,<w 
this  territory  at  the  time  was  Eochaidh  Mac  Luchta,  whose  re-  c^e^i'ege 
sidence  lay  on  the  brink  of  the  present  Loch  Derc,  in  the  Upper  ho^^.*{  ^' 
Shannon  (somewhere,  I  believe,  between  Scarin,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  the  present  Mountshannon  Daly,  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  the  coimty  of  Galway).   This  ting,  whose  hos- 
pitaUty  and  munificence  were  proverbial,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  blind  of  an  eye,  and  the  malignant  satirist  knowing  that  no 
demand  on  his  riches,  however  exorbitant  it  might  be,  would  be 
refused,  determined  to  demand  from  him  that  which  he  was  most 
certain  could  not  be  granted.   He,  therefore,  demanded  the  king  s 
only  eye.     To  his  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  Eochaidh 
Mac  LitJuMa  (so  goes  the  story)  suddenly  thnist  his  finger^into  the 
socket  of  his  eye,  tore  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  handed  it  to  ^e 
poet !   The  king  then  commanded  his  servant  to  lead  him  down 
to  the  lake  to  wash  his  face  and  staunch  the  blood ;  but  fear- 
ing that  perhaps  he  had  not  been  able  to  extract  ihe  eye,  he 
asked  his  servant  if  he  had  really  given  it  to  the  poet.     Alas ! 
said  the  servant,  the  lake  is  red  with  the  blood  of  your  red  eye. 
That  shall  be  its  name  for  ever,  said  the  king.  Loch  Derg- 
dheirc,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Red  Eye, — (the  present  Loch  Derg, 
above  Killaloe,  on  the^Shaonon). 

[Let  me  here  observe,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  I  should  npt,  per- 
haps, have  gone  into  this  minor,  though  curious  detail,  but  that 
more  modem  writers  of  family  Irish  history  have  endeavoured 
to  make  Eochaidh,  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Sullivan  family,  to  be 
the  person  who  granted  his  only  eye  to  the  demand  of  a  ma- 
licious Scotch  poet,  and  that  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that 
the  name  OSuilahhain — ^that  is,  the  one-eyed, — is  derived.  But 
there  are  two  objections  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  version  of  the 
story ;  the  first  is,  that  the  tale  I  have  just  noticed  is  certainly 
older  than  the  time  of  this  latter  Eochaidh;  the  second  objec- 
tion is,  that  if  this  were  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  should 
be  written  with  the  letter  m,  instead  of  the  i,  which  is  always 
found  in  it :  that  is,  the  word  should  be  Suilamhain  (or  "  one 
eye"),  and  not  Suilabhain,  as  it  is  generally  (but  not  always) 
written  in  the  ancient  MSS.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  both 
these  spellings  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  family  name,  in  the 
best  authorities,  is  written  CSuildhubhain,  or  the  Black-eyed.] 

But  to  return  to  the  tract  under  notice. 

Our  poet  next  crossed  the  Shannon  into  south  Munster,  to 
the  palace  of  Tighemach  Tetbannach^  the  king  of  that  province 
[from  whom  Cam  Tighernaigh  (on  a  mountam  near  Kathcor- 
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LECT.xn.  mac,  in  the  county  of  Cork)  in  wticli  he  lies  buried,  has  its 
fiooftht  Jiame.]  The  kings  of  all  these  territories  submitted  to  the 
F0BBA8A,  or  deepest  insults  sooner  than  incur  the  poet's  virulent  abuse  and 
(The  '♦Siege  the  enmity  01  his  provmce. 

howSt  *'  Aithimi,  therefore,  proceeded  on  his  circuit  from  Munster 
into  Leinster,  and  came  to  a  place  called  Ard  BrestinS,  in  the 
present  county  of  Carlow.  Here  the  people  of  South  Lein- 
ster, with  their  king,  Fergus  Fairrgi^  met  him  in  assembly 
with  large  and  valuable  presents,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to 
enter  their  territory.  The  poet  refiised  to  accept  any  of  the 
rich  gifts  that  were  offered  him,  until  he  should  be  given  the 
richest  present  or  article  in  the  assembly.  This  was  a  sore 
puzzle  to  them,  because  they  could  not  well  discover  which 
was  the  best  of  their  valuables.  Now  while  they  were  in  this 
dilemma,  there  happened  to  be  a  young  man,  mounted  on  a 
fleet  steed,  careering  for  his  amusement,  in  presence  of  the 
assembly; — and  so  close  sometimes  to  where  the  king  sat,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  while  wheeling  round  at  full  speed,  a  large 
clod  of  earth  flew  from  one  of  the  hind-legs  of  his  steed,  and 
fell  in  the  king's  lap.  The  king  immediately  perceived  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  brooch  imbedded  in  the  clod ;  and,  turning 
joyfully  to  the  poet,  who  sat  next  him,  he  said:  "What  have 
I  got  in  my  lap?"  "You  have  got  a  brooch",  said  Aith- 
imi,  "  and  that  brooch  is  the  present  that  will  satisfy  me,  be- 
cause it  was  it  that  fastened  the  cloak  o(  Maini  Mac  JJurthacht, 
my  mother's  brother,  who  buried  it  in  the  ground  here  at  the 
time  that  he  and  the  Ultonians  were  defeated  by  you  in  the 
battle  of  Ard  BreatinS",  The  brooch  was  then  given  to  Aith- 
im^y  after  which  he  took  his  departure  from  South  Leinster, 
and  came  to  Naas,  where  Mesgedhra^  the  supreme  king  of  all 
theprovince  of  Leinster,  then  resided. 

The  poet  was  hospitably  received  by  this  king,  at  whose 
court  he  remained  twelve  months,  and  he  was  loaded  with  rich 
gifls  by  the  king  himself,  and  the  chiefs  of  North  Leinster. 
The  more  he  got,  however,  the  more  insolent  and  importunate 
he  became,  until  at  last  he  insisted  on  getting  seven  hundred 
white  cows  with  red  ears,  a  countless  number  of  sheep,  and 
one  hundred  and  G£tj  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Lein- 
ster nobles,  to  be  carried  in  bondage  into  Ulster. 

To  all  these  tyrannical  demands  the  Leinster  men  submitted 
in  appearance,  but  with  a  grace  and  condescension  that  fore- 
boded anything  but  good  to  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  poet. 
Satisfied  that  the  men  of  Leinster,  who  felt  themselves  restramed 
by  the  public  law  of  hospitality  within  their  own  territory,  would, 
when  he  had  passed  out  of  it,  follow  and  deprive  him  of  all  his 
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ill-gotten  property,  perhaps  even  of  his  life,  he  therefore  sent  a  LEcr.xn. 
messenger  into  Ulster,  demanding  of  king  Conor  to  send  a  strong  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
body  oi  men  to  the  confines  of  jLeinster,  to  receive  and  escort  fobbaba,  or 
him  and  his  property,  as  soon  as  he  should  pass  across  the  crh?^siego 
border  of  that  province.  HoitS'o! '''' 

When  the  poet's  time  for  departure  came  at  last,  he  set  out 
from  Naas  with  all  his  rich  presents,  his  cattle,  and  his  captives, 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  the  men  of  Leinster,  apparently  but 
to  see  him  safely  out  of  their  country.  When  they  came  to 
Dublin,  however,  they  found  that  the  poet's  sheep  could  not  cross 
the  river  jL(fe  [or  Lmey]  at  the  ordinary  ford ;  upon  which,  a 
number  of  the  people  went  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  set 
to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  branches ;  so  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  they  were  able  to  throw  a  bridge,  or  causeway,  of 
trees  and  hurdles  across  the  river,  by  means  of  which  the  poet, 
his  cattle,  and  train,  passed  over  into  the  province  of  Meath, 
the  Liffey  being  at  tms  time  the  boundary  Ime  of  Leinster  and 
Meath  at  this  point. 

(The  point  of  the  river  over  which  this  bridge  of  hurdles  was 
thrown  was,  at  this  time,  called  Dubhlinn^  literally  the  "  Black 
Pool"  (but  in  fact  so  called  from  a  lady  named  Dubh,  who  had 
been  formerly  drowned  there) ;  but  firom  this  time  down  it  took 
the  name  oi  Ihtbhlinn  Atha  Cliath,  or  the  Black  Pool  of  the 
Ford  of  Hurdles;  and  this  ford,  I  have  no  doubt,  extended 
firom  a  point  at  the  Dublin  side  of  the  river,  where  the  Doihor 
[or  Deader]  falls  into  die  Liffey  at  Rings-End,  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  Poll-hea  Lighthouse  now  stands.  The  Danish 
and  EnffUsh  name  Dublin  is  a  mere  modification  of  Dubhlinn,  or 
Black's  I^ool,  but  the  native  Irish  have  always  called,  and  still  do 
call,  the  city  of  DubUn  Ath  Cliath,  or  BaiU  Atha  Cliath — that 
is,  the  Ford  of  Hurdles,  or  the  Town  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles.) 

No  sooner  had  Aitldmi  crossed  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  than 
the  Leinster  men  rapidly  rescued  their  women ;  but  before  they 
had  time  to  turn  their  cattle,  the  Ultonian  escort,  which  had 
previously  arrived  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  TuU 
ehlainn  [or  Tolcal 


upon  them.     A 


,  a  short  distance  from  the  ford,  rushed  down 
cattle  ensued,  in  wtich  the  Ultonians  were 
routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Beann  Edair  (now  called  the 
Hill  of  Howth),  to  which  place,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  with  them  the  seven  himdred  cows.     Here  they  threw 

Xon  a  sudden,  a  strong  earthen  fortification,  which  was  ever 
rwards  called  Dun  Aithimi,  or  Aithimffs  fort,  and  within 
which  they  took  shelter  with  their  prey ;  and  they  sent  forthwith 
for  further  reinforcements  to  the  north,  and  continued,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  act  on  the  defensive  imtil  their  arrival 
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LBCT.  XII.      The  Leinstermen  encamped  in  front  of  them,  cut  off  their 

Of  the      communication  with  the  country,  and  brought  them  to  great 

FouBASA,  or  distress.     After  some  time,  however,  the  flower  of  the  cham- 

cnle^l'ego  pions  of  the  Royal  Branch  arrived  suddenly  at  Howth,  attacked 

Howtho***^  the  Leinstermen,  and  routed  them  with  considerable  slaughter; 

so  that,  with  their  king  Mesgedhra^  they  fled  towards  their  own 

coimtry.    Then  Conall  Ceamach^  the  most  distinguished  of  the 

heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  followed  the  Leinstermen  with  his 

chariot  and  charioteer,  alone ;  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 

certain  of  them  for  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  Mesdeadad 

and  Laeghairi^  who  had  been  skin  at  this  siege  of  Howth.    He 

Biased  over  the  ford  of  hurdles,  through  Drummainech  (now 
rimnagh),  and  on  to  Naas;  but  the  army  had  ahready  dis- 
persed, and  the  king  had  not  yet  reached  his  court 

Conall  pressed  on  from  Naas  to  Claen,  where  he  found  Mes- 
gedkra^  at  last,  at  the  ford  of  the  Liffey.  A  combat  imme« 
diately  ensued  between  them,  in  which  Meagedhra  was  slain 
and  beheaded.  Conall  placed  the  king's  head  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  ordering  the  charioteer  to  mount  the  royal  chariot,  they  set 
out  northwards.  They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  they 
met  MeagedhrcHs  queen,  attended  by  fifty  ladies  of  honour,  return- 
ing  from  a  visit  in  Meath.  "  Who  art  thou,  O  woman  ?"  said 
Conall.  "I  am  MeigedKrds  wife",  said  she.  "  Thou  art  com- 
manded to  come  with  me",  said  Conall.  "  Who  has  commanded 
me  ?"  said  the  queen.  "  Mesgedhra  has",  said  Conall.  "  Hast  thou 
brought  me  any  token?"  said  the  queen.  *'  I  have  brought  his 
chariot  and  his  horses",  said  Conall.  "  He  makes  many  presents", 
said  the  queen.  '*  His  head  is  here,  too",  said  Conall.  "  Then  I 
am  disengaged",  said  she.  "  Come  into  my  chariot",  said  Conall. 
"  Grant  me  liberty  to  lament  for  my  husband",  said  the  queen. 
And  then  she  shrieked  aloud  her  grief  and  sorrow  with  such 
intensity,  that  her  heart  burst,  and  she  fell  dead  from  her 
chariot. 

The  fierce  Conall  and  his  servant  made  there  a  grave  and 
mound  on  the  spot ;  in  which  they  buried  her,  together  with 
her  husband  s  head,  from  which,  however,  according  to  a  sin- 
gular custom  hardly  less  barbarous  than  singular  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  presently,  he  had  first  extracted  the  brain. 

This  queen's  name  was  Buan^  or  the  Good  [woman] ;  and, 
after  some  time,  according  to  a  very  poetical  tradition,  a  beau- 
tiful hazel  tree  sprung  up  from  her  grave,  which  was  for  ages 
afl«r  called  Coll  Buaiia^  or  Buan's  Hazel.  The  grave  was  situ- 
ated a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Ford  of  Claen,  on  the 
ancient  road  which  led  from  Naas  to  Tara,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  known  even  at  this  day. 
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Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  iq  the  Book  of  Leinster,  lect.  xii. 
and  in  a  vellum  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  5280.  ^o  q^  ^^^ 

FoRB\8A,  or 

Of  the  Forbasa  listed  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  there  is  one  (Thl^^siego 
more  so  remarkable,  that  I  would  make  room  for  some  account  JfaJlJ^ 
of  it,  if  it  were  possible — ^namely,  the  Forhais  Droma  Damh-  Qhair^- 
ahairS,  by  king  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  against  Fiacha  MuilUathan^ 
King  of  Munster,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  220.      Drom 
Damh^hairi  was  the  name  of  a  ridge  or  hill  in  the  county  ol 
Limenck,  since  Cormac's  time  (and  still)  called  Cnoc  Luinqi^ 
or  Knocklong,  from  the  tents  set  up  there  by  Cormac,  who 
encamped  upon  the  spot.     The  following  is  shortly  the  history 
of  this  Forbais: — 

Cormac's  munificence  was  so  boimdless  that,  at  one  time,  his 
steward  complained  to  him,  that,  although  there  were  many 
claimants  and  objects  of  the  royal  beneficence,  there  was 
nothing  for  them,  as  all  the  revenues  appropriated  to  such  pur- 
poses were  exhausted.  Cormac,  in  this  extremity,  asked  the 
steward's  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  replenishing  his  stores. 
The  steward,  without  hesitation,  said  that  the  only  chance  of 
so  doinff  was  in  demanding  from  Mimster  the  cattle  revenue  of 
a  second  province ;  that  it  contained  two  distinct  provinces,  but 
that  it  had  always  escaped  paying  tribute  but  for  one,  and  that 
he  ought  to  call  on  them  for  the  tribute  of  the  other. 

Cormac  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  suggestion,  and 
inunediately  despatched  couriers  to  Fiacha  Muilleathain,  the 
king  of  Munster,  demanding  tribute  for  the  second  division  of 
that  province.  The  king  of  Munster  received  the  monarch's 
message  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  sent  the  courier  back  with  an  offer 
of  ample  relief  of  Cormac's  present  difficulties,  but  denjring  his 
right  of  demand,  and  refusing  to  send  a  single  beef  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  it.  Cormac  havmg  received  this  stubborn  message, 
mustered  a  large  army  and  all  his  most  learned  Druids,  marched 
into  the  heart  of  Munster,  and  encamped  on  the  hill  then  called 
Drom  Damhghairiy  or  the  "  Hill  of  the  Oxen". 

Having  established  his  encampment,  he  consulted  his  Druids 
on  the  best  and  most  expeditious  means  of  bringing  the  men 
of  Munster  to  terms.  The  Druids,  after  debate  among  them- 
selves, assured  the  monarch  that  the  surest  and  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  reducing  his  enemies  would  be  to  deprive  them 
and  their  cattle  of  water,  and  that  this  they  were  prepared  to  do 
on  receiving  his  permission.  Cormac  immediately  assented,  and 
forthwith  the  Druids  by  their  speUs  and  incantations  dried  up, 
or  concealed,  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs  of  the  district,  so 
that  both  men  and  cattle  were  dying  of  thirst  all  round  them. 
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LECT.  xn.  Thekingof  Munster  in  this  extremity  took  counsel  witbhispeo- 
6°  Of  the  P^^»  ^^^  *^^  decision  they  came  to  was,  not  to  submit  to  Cormac,  but 
FoEBAUA, or  to  send  to  the  island  oiDairbri  [now  caQed  Oilian  Darairi^  or 
(Th?^tege  Valencia],  on  the  western  coast  of  Kerry,  to  Mogh  Ruith,  the  most 
TaSS^  famous  Druid  of  the  time  Twho  is  said  to  have  studied  Druidism 
ghaire^.  in  the  Esst,  in  the  great  school  of  Simon  Magus),  to  request  that 
he  would  come  and  relieve  them  from  the  terrible  distress,  which 
they  well  knew  had  been  brought  on  them  by  Druidic  agency. 

The  ancient  Druid  consented  to  come  and  relieve  them,  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  a  territory  of  his  own  selection 
in  that  part  of  the  province,  with  security  for  its  descent  in  his 
family  for  ever.  His  demands  were  granted,  and  he  selected 
the  present  barony  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of  Cork  (where 
some  of  his  descendants  survive  to  this  day,  imder  the  names  of 
O'Duggan,  O'Cronin,  etc.).  The  Druid  then  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  air,  telling  the  men  of  Munster  that  water  in  abundance  would 
spring  up  wherever  the  arrow  should  fall.  This  promise  was 
verified ;  a  rushing  torrent  of  water  burst  up  where  the  arrow 
fell ;  and  the  men  of  Munster  and  their  flocks  were  relieved. 

The  Munster  men  then  fell  upon  Cormac  and  his  hosts,  routed 
them  from  Cnoc  Luingi^  and  followed  them  into  Leinster,  scat- 
tering and  killing  them  as  they  went. 

The  place  in  which  the  arrow  fell  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
parish  of  Imleaeh  Grianan^  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and  the 
well  remains  still  under  the  ancient  name  of  Tohar  (or  Ttpra) 
Ceann  nvnr,  that  is,  Well  of  Great  Head,  or  Spring;  and 
a  river  that  issues  from  it  is  called  SnUh  Cheanna  mhoirj  or 
the  Stream  of  Great  Head. 

This  is  a  wild  but  most  important  story,  full  of  information 
on  topography,  manners,  customs,  and  Druidism.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  several  of  our  ancient  books,  but  the  only  copy  of  it  that  I 
know  to  exist  was  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  imtil  that 
great  book  was  mutilated  in  Cork  many  years  ago ;  and  now  there 
IS  a  portion  of  the  original  staves  at  Lismore  and  a  portion  at 
Cork ;  but  I  have  a  full  copy  of  both  parts  in  my  own  possession. 

Short  as  I  have  made  the  outlines  I  have  given  you  of  these 
few  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales,  I  have  been  unable  to 
compress  within  the  present  Lecture  any  intelligible  account 
of  thosfe  classes  of  them  which  it  is  my  business  to  bring  under 
your  notice.  At  our  next  meeting  I  shall,  however,  endeavour 
to  complete  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  I  have  opened. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

CDeHTSnd  Joa*  19, 1U6.] 

Trb  Histobic  Tales  (continued).  6.  Of  the  OittS,  ^'Tragedies",  or  Deaths. 
The  Story  of  the  "  Death  of  Conor  Mac  Neswi".  The  **  Death  of  Maelfa^ 
thartaighy  the  son  of  Bonan**.  7.  Of  the  Tana,  or  Cow  Spoils.  The  ''  tain 
b6  Chuailgne\  8.  Of  the  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships.  The  "Courtship  of 
Eimer'*t  by  the  Champion  Cuchullain.  9.  Of  the  Uatha,  or  Caves.  10.  Of  the 
Echtrai,  or  Adventures.  11.  Of  the  Sluaigheadha,  or  military  expeditions. 
The  **  Expedition  of  King  Dathi  to  the  foot  of  Sliabh  n-Ealpa  (the  AlpsV'. 
12.  Of  the  Imramha,  or  Expeditions  by  Sea.  The  ''  Voyage  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corra\    Of  the  remaining  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales. 

I  ALMOST  begin  to  fear  you  will  set  me  down  as  a  story-teller 
myself,  and  not  a  lecturer  upon  the  grave  subject  of  the  Mate- 
rials of  our  Ancient  History,  before  1  shall  have  completed  my 
intended  notices  of  the  pieces  called  Historic  Tales.  You  must, 
however,  always  bear  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  enter  mto  the  details  of  these  stories,  I  have  done  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Ghedhlic  student  as  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  their  plan  and  style  as  the  nature  of 
this  general  course  may  admit.  I  have,  however,  in  no  instance 
detaQed  to  you  even  any  considerable  part  of  any  of  these  com- 
positions ;  though  they  will,  in  fact,  upon  examination,  be  found 
to  contain  far  more  of  valuable  historical  matter  than  I  could 
make  you  familiar  with,  if  I  were  even  to  devote  the  whole  of 
these  lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  All  that  I  have  attempted 
to  do  is,  to  give  you  a  sort  of  general  idea  by  way  of  syn- 
opsis of  the  contents  of  a  few  of  these  tales;  and  I  have 
selected,  as  specimens  of  them,  those  which  appear  to  me  most 
proper  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  classes  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Tales  to  which  I  have  to  ask 
your  attention,  is  that  of  the  Oitte  or  Aideadha, — "  Tragedies", 
or  Deaths.  These  stories  are  the  narratives  of  violent  Deaths,  or 
of  any  melancholjr  or  tragical  occurrences  in  which  the  Death  of 
some  remarkable  individual  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the  tale. 
From  one  of  these  OittS,  or  Aideadha,  the  ^^  Aideadh  Conrur, 
Keating  has  introduced  into  his  history  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Curoi  Mac  DairS,  who  was  killed  by  the  celebrated  champion 
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LECT.  xni.  Cuchulainn^  about  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era.     But  the 

Of  th      example  I  prefer  to  select  is  a  more  important  one,  because  the 

oiTTB,  or      personage  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  tale  was  one  of  the 

crh?i>TOth  *  most  remarkable  men  in  all  our  history, — ^that  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 

^^®'*^*®of  whom  I  have  already  more  than  once  spoken.     This  tale  is 

also  particularly  interesting  to  Christians,  as  you  will  find,  in 

respect  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dearfi  of  the  pagan  king ; 

for,  though  there  are  several  ancient  versions  of  the  story,  the 

connexion  of  the  disaster  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is 

uniformly  recorded.     This  tale  is  mentioned  in  the  list,  in  the 

Book  of  Leinster,  as  the  Aideadh  Chonchobhair^  and  to  some 

version  of  this  story  also  Keating  had  recourse  in  the  compilation 

of  his  history.     The  copy  of  the  tale,  the  principal  contents  of 

which  I  am  about  shortly  to  narrate  to  you,  is  preserved  in  the 

Book  of  Leinster. 

Conor  Mac  Nessa  was  king  of  Ulster  at  the  period  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord.  He  was  the  son  otFachtna,  king  of  the  same 
province,  but  who  was  slain  while  Conor  was  yet  an  infant. 

Conor's  accession  to  the  provincial  throne  was  more  a  matter 
of  chance  than  of  hereditary  claim,  because  Fergus  Mac  Rossa 
was  actually  king  at  the  time.  Conor's  mother,  Nessa,  (from 
whom  he  aerived  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Mac  Nessa,) 
was  still  a  woman  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  the  time  that  her 
•  son  came  to  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Fergus,  then  the  king 
of  the  province,  proposed  marriage  to  her.  Nessa  refused  to 
accept  his  ofier,  excepting  on  one  condition — ^namely,  that  he 
should  hand  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  for  one  year,  to  her 
son  Conor,  in  order  that  his  children  after  him  might  be  called 
the  children  of  a  king.  To  this  singular  condition  Fergus  was 
but  too  glad  to  accede,  and  Conor  accordingly  took  upon  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  which,  young  as  he  was,  he  adminis- 
tered with  such  wisdom,  justice,  and  munificence,  that,  when 
the  year  was  expired,  and  the  time  for  resigning  the  kingly 
ofl&ce  to  its  original  holder  had  arrived,  the  ulstermen  raised  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  act ;  and,  after  much  contention 
and  diplomacy,  the  difficulty  was  disposed  of  by  each  one  retain- 
ing wnat  he  nad, — ^Fergus  his  wife,  and  Conor  the  kingdom; 
and  so,  as  we  are  informed  by  history,  Conor  continued  long  to 
rule  the  people  of  Ulster  with  wisdom  and  justice,  to  defend  their 
rights  with  vigilance,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  with  bravery, 
wnerever  and  whenever  the  encroachments  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provincial  powers  required  it. 

It  was  under  ihe  fosterage  and  example  of  this  prince  that 
the  renowned  order  of  knighthood,  so  well  known  in  song  and 
story  as  the  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch,  sprang  up  in  Ulster; 
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and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  order  I  may  name  to  lect.  xiii. 
you  the  celebrated  Conall  Cearnach^  Cuchulainn^  the  sons  of  ^^  ^^^^ 
Uianeach  (Naoisi,  AinlS,  and  Ardan),  Eoghan  Mac  Durthacht,  oittk,  or 
Dubhthach  Duel  Uladh^  and  LaeghairS  Buadhach^  as  well  as  Cor-  nSe  d^S  ' 
mac  ConloingeoB  (Conor's  own  son).  NeSS?"^*^ 

One  of  those  barbarous  military  customs  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  prevailed  in  former  times  perhaps  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  have  been  preserved  in  some  countries  nearly  down 
to  our  own  days,  existed  in  Erinn  at  this  period.  Whenever 
one  champion  slew  another  in  single  combat,  it  is  stated  tliat  he 
cut  off  his  head,  if  possible ;  clove  it  open ;  took  out  the  brain ; 
and,  mixing  this  with  lime,  rolled  it  up  mto  a  ball,  which  he  then 
dried,  and  placed  in  the  armoury  of  his  territory  or  province, 
among  the  trophies  of  his  nation. 

As  an  instance  of  this  strange  custom,  we  have  already  seen, 
in  the  sketch  of  Aithimi^  the  poet  (in  speaking  of  the  Siege  of 
Beann  Edair^  or  Howth),  that,  on  that  occasion,  when  the  great 
Ulster  champion,  Conall  Ceamach^  pursued  Mesgedhra^  the 
king  of  Leinster,  from  Howth  to  Claena  (in  the  present  county 
of  Kildare),  where  he  overtook  and  fougnt  him  m  single  com- 
bat, he  cut  off  the  king's  head  after  he  had  killed  him,  and 
extracted  the  brain.  And,  according  to  that  story,  it  appears 
that  after  having  put  it  through  the  usual  process  for  hardening 
and  preservation,  he  placed  the  ball  formed  of  the  royal  brain  . 
among  the  precious  trophies  of  Ulster,  in  the  great  house  of  the 
Royal  Branch  at  Emama,  where  it  continued  to  be  esteemed  as 
an  object  of  great  provincial  interest  and  pride. 

Now,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  had  two  favourite  fools  at  his  court;  and  these  silly, 
though  often  cunning,  persons,  having  observed  the  great 
respect  in  which  Mesgedhra's  brain  was  held  by  their  betters, 
ana  wishing  to  enjoy  its  temporary  possession,  stole  it  out  of 
the  armoury  and  took  it  out  to  the  lawn  of  the  court,  where 
th^  began  to  play  with  it  as  a  common  ball. 

While  thus  one  day  thoughtlessly  engaged,  Cet  Mac  Magach^ 
a  famous  Connacht  champion,  whose  nation  was  at  war  with 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  happened  to  come  up  to  them  in  disguise ; 
and  perceiving,  and  soon  recoffnizing,  the  precious  ball  which 
they  were  carelessly  throwing  nrom  hand  to  hand,  he  had  little 
dimculty  in  obtaining  it  from  them.  Having  thus  unexpectedly 
secured  a  prize  of  honour  so  valuable,  Cet  returned  immediately 
into  Connacht ;  and  as  there  was  a  prophecy  that  Mesgedhra 
would  avenge  himself  upon  the  Ulstermen,  he  never  went  forth 
upon  any  border  excursion  or  adventure  without  carrying  the 
king's  brain  with  him  in  his  girdle,  hoping  by  it  to  fulfil  the 
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LECT.  xm,  prophecy  by  the  destruction  of  some  important  chief  or  cham- 
6°  Of  the     P^^^  among  the  Ulster  warriors. 

oiTTE,  or  Shortly  after  this  time,  Cet,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  of 

(Th™D?ath  '  the  men  of  Connacht,  carried  off  a  large  prey  and  plunder  from 
NeSSr  *^"  Southern  Ulster ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken  (at 
Baili-ath-an-  Urchair,  now  Ardnurchar,  in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath)  by  the  Ulstermen,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  himself  [See  Appendix,  No.  XC.].  Both  sides  halted 
on  the  banks  oi  a  stream,  which  they  selected  as  an  appropriate 
battle-field,  and  prepared  for  combat.  Cet  soon  discovered  that 
the  pursuit  was  led  by  king  Conor;  at  once  bethought  him  of 
the  prophecy ;  and  inmiediately  laid  his  plan  for  its  fulfilment 
Accordingly,  perceiving  that  a  large  number  of  the  ladies  of 
Connacht,  who  had  come  out  to  greet  the  return  of  their  hus- 
bands, had  placed  themselves  on  a  hill  near  the  scene  of  the 
intended  battle,  he  concealed  himself  among  them. 

Now,  at  this  time,  when  two  warriors  or  two  armies  were 
about  to  engage  in  battle,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women,  if 
any  were  present,  of  either  party  to  call  upon  any  distinguished 
chief  or  champion  from  the  opposite  side  to  approach  them  and 
exhibit  himself  to  their  view,  that  they  might  see  if  his  beauty, 
dignity,  and  martial  beanng  were  equal  to  what  fame  had 
reported  them  to  be. 

To  cany  out  his  plan,  then,  Cet  instructed  the  Connacht  women 
to  invite  Conor  himself  to  come  forward,  that  they  might  view 
him.  To  this  request  Conor  willingly  assented  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  time ;  but  when  he  had  come  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  on  the  corresponding  emi- 
nence at  his  own  side  of  the  stream,  Cet  raised  himself  in  their 
midst,  and  fixed  Mesgedhra's  brain  in  his  Cranntabhaill,  or 
sling.  Conor  perceived  the  movement,  and  recognizing  at  once 
a  mortal  enemy,  retreated  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  own  people ; 
however,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  little  otovo  of  Doiri  da 
Bhaeth,  Cet^  who  followed  him  closely,  cast  from  the  sling  the 
ball  made  from  the  fatal  brain,  and  succeeded  in  striking  Conor 
with  it  on  the  head,  lodging  the  ball  in  his  skull. 

Conor's  chief  physicians  were  immediately  in  attendance, 
and  after  a  long  examination  and  consultation,  they  reported 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  remove  the  ball ;  and  the  royal 
patient  was  carriea  home,  where  he  was  so  well  attended  by 
them,  that  after  some  time  he  recovered  his  usual  health  and 
activity.  He  was,  however,  charged  to  be  careful  to  avoid, 
among  other  things,  all  violent  exercise,  riding  on  horseback, 
and  all  excitement  or  anger. 

He  continued  thus  for  years  to  enjoy  good  health,  until  the 
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very  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  when,  observing  the  eclipse  of  the  lbct.  mi. 
sun,  and  the  atmospheric  terrors  of  that  terrible  day,  he  asked  ^  ^^^ 
Bacrachj  his  druid,  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  oi™,  or 

The  druid  consulted  his  oracles,  and  answered  by  informing  ci^e^^ath  * 
the  king  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  was  at  ^^y^"" 
that  moment  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  "  What  crime 
has  he  committed?"  said  Conor.  "  None",  said  the  druid.  "Then 
are  the  slaying  him  innocently  ?"  said  Conor.  "  They  are",  said 
the  druid.  Tnen  Conor  burst  into  sudden  fiiry  at  the  words, 
drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  out  to  the  wood  oi  LamhraidhS, 
which  was  opposite  his  palace  door,  where  he  began  to  hew 
down  the  young  trees  there,  exclaiming  in  a  rage :  "  Oh !  if  I 
were  present,  it  is  thus  I  would  cut  down  the  enemies  of  the  in- 
nocent man !"  His  rage  continued  to  increase,  until  at  last  the 
fatal  ball,  which  was  lodged  in  his  skull,  started  from  its  place, 
followed  by  the  king's  brain,  and  Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  This  occurrence  happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign ;  and  he  has  been  counted  ever  since  as  the  first  man  who 
died  for  the  sake  of  Christ  in  Ireland. 

This  curious  tale  seems  to  have  always  been  believed  by  the 
Irish  historians,  and  from  a  very  early  date.  In  one  version  of 
it,  however  (that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster),  it  is  stated  that  pro- 
bably it  was  not  from  his  druid  that  Conor  received  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  but  from  Altus, 
a  Roman  consul. 

Of  these  (Htti^  Aideadha^  or  Tragedies,  I  may  just  mention  ^j^i^Jg)*'^^ 
one    other  very  curious   one  (also   recorded  in  the  Book  o{  Mae\f other- 
Leinster).    I  mean  the  Aideadh  Maeilfathartaigh  Mic  B&nain^  ^rSm!!^ 
or  death  of  the  Prince  Maelfotharty,  the  son  of  Ronan,  long  of 
Leinster,  about  the  year  a.d.  610. 

This  king  had,  as  it  is  stated,  married  in  his  old  age  a  very 
young  northern  lady,  whom  he  brought  home  to  his  Leinster 
palace,  there  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  his  son,  with  whom  she 
unhappily  fell  in  love.  The  prince  refused  and  shunned  her : 
and  tne  lady  in  reven^,  alter  sevenJ  endeavours  to  procure  his 
death,  spoke  to  the  king  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  his  jea- 
lousy against  his  son,  and  enraged  him  so  much  that  MaelfaOiar- 
iaigk  was  soon  afterwards  kiued  with  spears,  himself  and  his 
grayhounds,  in  his  father's  house  and  by  nis  father's  orders. 

The  characters  in  this  tale  are  all  historical,  and  the  tragedy 
is  narrated,  as  well  as  the  whole  story  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it, 
at  full  length. 

The  next  division  of  historical  tales  that  I  would  have  had  to  '^^J^^^ 
notice,  would  have  been  the  Tana,  or  Cow  Spoils;  but  as  you  "Cow- 
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LECT.  xni.  have  already  had  a  specimen  in  one  of  which  I  gave  you  a 
70  Of  the     r^*l^®r  copious  description  in  a  former  lecture  (I  mean  the  Iain 
taha,  or       bd  Chuailgniy  which  is  indeed  the  chief  of  them),  I  shall  pass 
spoib".        them  over  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  take  up  an  example 
of  another  class  of  these  tracts ;  that,  namely,  which  consists  of 
8°.  Of  the     stories  of  the  more  celebrated  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships  and 
OT ^"c^iSt-'  Espousals,  in  ancient  Irish  history.     Of  this  class  of  tales,  one  of 
coStibi^f  ^'^  ^^s*  remarkable,  and  the  best  preserved,  is  the  Tochmare 
c^^^     ^emAiV^, — ^the  tale  of  the  Courtship  of  the  g^at  Ulster.champion 
***"  *  Cuchulainn  and  the  lady  Eimer,  tne  beautiful  daughter  of  For- 
gall  Monachy  a  nobleman  who  in  his  day  held  a  court  of  gene- 
ral hospitality  (similar  to  that  of  Da  Derga  before  mentioned) 
at  the  place  now  called  Lusk,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

Of  the  champion  Cuchulainn^  the  hero  of  this  tale,  we  have 
spoken  at  some  length  in  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the 
Tain  bd  Chiuiilgni.  I  need  only  add  here  that,  according  to  all 
the  accoimts,  tne  beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person  are  de- 
scribed to  have  been  in  full  accordance  with  his  noble  carriage 
and  bearing,  and  worthy  of  his  precocious  valour  and  renown. 
The  men  of  Ulster,  it  appears,  paid  Cuchulainn  a  very  pecu- 
liar compliment ;  for,  presided  over  by  their  famous  king  Conor 
Mac  Nessa,  they  held  a  special  assembly  to  devise  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  their  young  champion  a  partner  for  life,  worthy 
of  his  rank  in  life,  his  manly  perfections,  and  his  personal  and 
miHtary  accomplishments.  The  decision  to  which  they  came 
was,  to  send  envoys  all  over  Erinn  to  visit  the  courts  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  in  order  to  discover  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady  among  their  daughters,  so  that  Cuchulainn, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  tnose  times,  should  go  and 
court  her. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  persons  properly  qualified 
for  so  dehcate  a  mission  were  sent  forth  from  Emania  (the  palace 
of  Ulster) ;  but  after  an  extensive  and  close  search  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  day,  they  returned  home  without  being  for- 
tunate enough  to  succeed  in  the  object  of  their  embassy, — ^in  fact, 
Feramorz  himself  was  not  one  of  them. 

Cuchulainn,  however,  nothing  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  the 
solicitude  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf^  resolved  to  go  and  try  his 
own  success  in  a  matter  that  concerned  him  so  much,  and  which, 
after  all,  should  depend  for  its  final  accomplishment  on  his  own 
personal  exaonination  and  approval ;  and  having  heard,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  lady  Eimer, 
he  ordered  his  chariot,  and,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful 
charioteer,  Laegh,  he  set  out  from  ifraania,  and,  passing  by  the 
many  princely  and  noble  mansions  that  lay  in  his  journey, 
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stopped  not  until  he  drew  up  on  the  lawn  of  the  court  of  her  lbct.  xm. 
father,  Forgall,  at  Lusk. 
]  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  beautiful  object  of  tckjhmabca, 

^  his  visit,  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  mansion,  enjoying  her  Sip«"!*°cnie 

•^  customary  sports,  surrounded  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  neigh-  2?Si?^iy°^ 

bouring  chiefs  and  men  of  Meath,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  Qvckuiainn). 
p  instruct  in  the  lady  accomplishments  of  the  times  (for  the  lady 

Eimer  is  stated  to  have  been  preeminently  endowed  with  "  six 
natural  and  acquired  gifts,  namely,  the  gift  of  beauty  of  person, 
the  gift  of  voice,  the  gift  of  music,  the  gift  of  embroidery  and 
all  needlework,  the  gift  of  wisdom,  ana  the  gift  of  virtuous 
chastity").  Cuchulainn  immediately  (but  in  an  obscure  style 
of  speech)  revealed  his  name  and  the  reason  of  his  unceremo- 
nious visit  to  Eimer;  but  the  young  lady  declined  to  accept  his 
addresses,  alleffing  as  her  only  reason  that  she  was  a  younger 
daughter;  and  then,  launching  forth  in  a  strain  of  charmmg 
eloquence  on  the  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  virtues  of  her 
elder  sister,  she  recommended  her  suitor  to  seek  her  father's 
consent  for  liberty  to  pay  his  court  to  that  lady.  Cuchulainn^ 
however,  declined  this  recommendation,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
seen  by  Eimer's  father  or  brothers  in  private  conversation  with 
her,  he  soon  after  took  a  hurried  leave,  and  departed  for  his  home. 
^  Forgall  soon  came  to  hear  of  the  visit  of  this  remarkable  and 

I  unknown  stranger  to  his  daughter,  and  discovered  at  once  from 

I  his  description  who  he  was.     Not  desiring,  however,  to  form  an 

alliance  with  a  professional  champion,  and  knowing  well  that 
his  designs  on  Eimer  would  be  renewed,  he  immediately  deter- 
mined on  obstructing  them. 

For  this  purpose,  ne  clad  himself  and  two  chosen  attendants 
in  the  attire  of  Scandinavian  messengers,  and  supplying  himself 
with  various  articles  of  value,  they  went  northwards  to  Emania, 
It  and  presented  themselves  at  the  court  of  King  Conor,  as  mes- 

sengers sent  to  him  with  presents  and  gifts  from  the  king  of 
Scandinavia.  The  strangers  were  well  received  and  highly  feasted 
and  honoured  for  three  days,  after  which  they  were  introduced 
to  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  such  as  ConaU  Cear^ 
nachj  Cuchulainn  himself,  and  others,  who  showed  them  various 
specimens  of  their  military  education.  Forgall  bestowed  great 
praise  on  the  accomplishments  of  these  celebrated  warriors,  but 
I  remarked  that  there  were  some  feats  of  arms  in  which  they  ap- 

peared to  be  deficient,  and  recommended  the  king  to  send  them 
mto  Scotland  to  finish  their  education  at  the  great  military 
academy  of  Dom/inall,  the  champion,  and  the  Amazonian  lady 
Scathach. 

So  warmly,  and  apparently  so  disinterestedly,  did  he  press 
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LECT.  xm.  this  recommendation,  that  Cuchulainn  made  a  vow  (in  a  fbnn 

go  Qjj^g     of  promise,  from  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  of  the 

TocHMATOA,  time,  he  could  not  recede),  that  he  would  forthwith  set  out  for 

ahips"?  (The  Scotland,  and  not  return  as  long  as  he  could  find  any  feat  of 

SSS?,^^"'  arms  to  learn,  in  which  he  happened  to  be  then  deficient. 

Cuchuiawm.)      Forgall  then  took  his  leave  of  king  Conor  and  his  court,  and 

returned  home  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  plan,  as  he 

had  calculated  that,  should  Cuchulainn  fulfil  his  vow,  he  should 

never  return,  because  he  could  never  escape  all  the  dangers  that 

were  sure  to  beset  him  in  his  travels.     However,  Cuchulainn 

paid  a  hasty  but  secret  visit  to  his  lady  love,  who,  by  this  time, 

had  become  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and,  having  told  her  of 

the  vow  he  had  made,  and  of  his  determination  to  fulfil  it,  they 

plighted  mutual  troth  and  constancy,  and  he  went  forth  on  his 

traveb. 

As  Forgall  atiticipated,  Cuchulainn's  journey  was  beset  with 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds ;  but  those  described  in  the 
tale  are  chiefly  of  the  romantic  and  supernatural  character. 
Although,  nevertheless,  the  story  at  this  point  is  especially  en- 
riched with  poetic  embellishment,  still  the  natural  incidents 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  curious  sketches  of,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  allusions  to,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  date 
of  society  at  a  period  so  very  remote  (but  with  which  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  familiar),  both  m  Erinn  and  in  Scotland, 
will  make  ample  amends  in  information  of  the  most  solid  cha- 
racter, for  the  exuberant  display  of  the  author's  fancy,  whoso- 
ever he  may  have  been. 

But  to  continue:  Cuchulainn,  having  finished  his  military 
education  at  the  school  of  the  lady  Scathach,  in  Scotland,  and 
having  gained  great  renown  by  his  superiority  over  his  fellow- 
students,  returned  home  by  way  of  Ceann  Tiri^  or  the  Land's 
Head  [now  Cantire,  in  Scotland!,  paying  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Rechrainn  [now  Rathlin],  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Erinn. 
Here  he  met  with  an  incident,  which,  though  not  quite  new  in 
character  to  classical  scholars,  has,  from  the  circumstances  that 
produced  it,  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  Irish  historian. 

On  putting  mto  a  small  bay  in  the  island  of  Rechrainn,  he, 
and  the  few  Irish  fellow-students  who  accompanied  him,  left 
their  vessels,  and,  reaching  the  beach,  were  surprised  to  find  a 
beautiftil  girl  sitting  there  alone.  Cuchulainn  immediately 
questioned  ner  as  to  the  cause  and  reason  of  her  strange  position, 
and  the  young  lady  told  him  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Rechrainn;  that  her  father  was  every  year  compelled  to 
pay  a  large  and  rich  tribute  to  the  Fomorians,  or  pirates,  who 
infested  the  Scottish  islands ;  that,  failing  this  year  to  procure 
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the  stipulated  amount,  he  was  ordered  to  place  her,  his  only  lect.  xin. 
daughter,  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  saw  her,  and  that,  go  ^^^^^ 
before  the  night,  she  should  be  carried  off  by  the  Fomorians ;  tochmabca, 
and  whilst  thjs  conversation  was  actually  going  on,  three  fierce  Jhips^\  ^e 
warriors  of  the  Fomorians  in  fact  landed  in  the  bay  from  their  ^^^^^°^ 
boat,  and  made  straight  for  the  spot  in  which  they  knew  the  cuchuiainn). 
maiden  awaited  them.  Before,  however,  they  had  time  to  lay 
rude  hands  upon  her,  Cuchulainn  sprang  forward  to  encounter 
them,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  them  all,  receiving  but  a  slight 
scar  on  the  arm  in  the  combat,  which  the  maiden  tied  up  with 
a  part  of  her  costly  robe.  The  maiden,  so  unexpectedly  re- 
leased from  her  terrible  condition,  now  ran  joyously  to  her 
father,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened ;  but  she  could 
give  no  particular  account  of  her  deliverer.  The  father  imme- 
diately communicated  the  happy  tidings  to  his  people,  who, 
with  the  strangers  and  visitors  at  his  court,  thronged  around 
him  with  their  congratulations,  and  Cuchulainn  among  the  rest. 
The  king  led  the  way  to  the  customary  ablutions  before  their 
feast,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  household  and  visitors, 
several  of  whom  were  boasting  of  having  been  the  actual 
rescuers  of  the  princess ;  but  when  it  came  to  Cuchulainn'a  turn 
to  bare  his  arms,  she  immediately  identified  him  as  her  deli- 
verer, from  his  having  the  strip  of  her  dress  wrapped  round  his 
arm.  An  explanation  followed,  and  the  king,  with  the  young 
lady's  full  consent,  made  an  offer  of  her  and  her  fortune  to  her 
dehverer.  This  Cuchulainn^  however,  declined  to  accept  at  the 
time ;  and,  bidding  farewell  soon  afterwards  to  his  friends  on  the 
Island  of  Rechrainn,  he  returned  to  Emania,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  king  Conor  and  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch. 
Cuchulainn  took  but  little  rest  after  his  arrival  in  Ulster,  be- 
fore he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  faithftd  lady  love  at  Lusk ; 
but  Eimer'a  father  and  brothers  having  heard  of  his  return,  and 
expecting  a  visit  from  him,  fortified  themselves  and  Eimer  so 
strongly  and  closely,  that  for  a  whole  year  Cuchulainn  failed  to 
obtain  even  a  sight  of  her,  much  less  an  entrance  to  her  dwel- 
ling. Being  driven  to  desperation  at  last,  he  scaled  the  three 
circumvallations  of  the  court,  entered  it,  slew  Eimer's  three  bro* 
thers,  killed  or  disabled  their  adherents,  and  took  away  the 
lady  herself  by  force,  together  with  her  waitingmaid,  and  as  much 

Jrold,  silver,  and  other  treasures  as  he  could  carry.  Cuchulainn 
orthwith  transferred  his  treasures  to  his  chariot,  and  turned  his  face 
northwards  once  more ;  but  an  alarm  being  r^sed  in  the  country 
all  round,  he  was  followed  by  numbers  of  armed  men,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  repeatedly  to  wheel  round  and  give  them  combat. 
These  combats  took  place  generally  at  the  fords  of  the  rivers ; 
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LECT.  xm.  and  it  is  remarkable  that  every  ford  from  the  Glonn-A  th  (or  the 
go  Of  ^jj^     Ford  of  Great  Deeds),  on  the  river  AUbhini  (now  the  Delvin), 
TocHMXROA,  to  Atk-an-Imoit  (or  the  Ford  of  the  Sods),  on  the  River  Boyne, 
6hip5"?"(The  took  its  name  from  that  of  some  person  slain  in  the  course  of  these 
SJSwrfby^'  combats,  or  from  some  characteristic  incident  connected  with 
cuchuiainn).  them.     But  besides  these  names  (many,  or  all  of  which  may  be 
easily  identified)  there  is  scarcely  a  hill,  valley,  river,  rock, 
mound,  or  cave,  in  the  hne  of  country  from  Emania  (in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Armagh)  to  Lusk  (in  the  county  of  Dublin),  of 
which  the  ancient  and  often  varying  names  and  history  are  not 
to  be  found  in  this  singularly  curious  tract.     So  that,  if  we  look 
upon  it  even  but  as  a  highly  coloured  historic  romance,  it  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  large  collection  of  an- 
cient compositions,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  not 
merely  on  ancient  social  manners  and  on  the  miUtary  feats  and 
terms  of  those  days,  but  on  the  meaning  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
topographical  names.    And  it  records  too,  I  may  add,  very  many 
curious  customs  and  superstitions,  many  of  which,  to  tms  day, 
characterise  the  native  Irish  people. 

The  only  old  copies  of  this  tract  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are  three.  One  of  them,  an  imperfect  one,  is  in  the  ancient 
Leahlmr  na  A-  Uidhri^  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
another  written  partly  on  parchment  and  partly  on  paper,  in  the 
same  library,  belongs  to  the  time  of  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  the  third,  a  fine  and  perfect  one  on  vellum,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Gillariabhcich 
O'Clery,  the  son  of  Tuathal  O'Clery,  who  died  in  the  year  1512. 
Of  this  copy  I  have  made  a  careful  transcript  for  my  own  use,  free 
from  the  contractions  with  which  the  original  abounds,  and  more 
accessible  for  all  useful  purposes  than  eitner  of  the  old,  or  I  may 
perhaps  say,  than  any  other  copies  now  extant. 

Of  several         Amongst  the  other  remarkable  Tochmarca^   or  Courtships, 

brSted^  rod^  still  preserved  among  our  MSS.,  I  may  mention  the  very  ancient 

?coort^'      Tochmarc  MomSra,  printed  last  year  [1855]  by  the  Celtic  So- 

Bhipa".        ciety,  with  the  battle  of  Magh  Lena,     It  contains  a  singularly 

interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Eoghan  Mor  to 

Spain  in  the  second  century,  and  his  marriage  there  with  Jtfbm^ra, 

the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country.     The  name  of  this 

story  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  specimens  of  Scela  in  the 

Book  of  Leinster. 

The  Tochmarc  Mheidhlhi^  which  does  appear  in  that  list,  is 
the  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  celebrated  MeacUibh,  [or  M6av], 
queen  of  Connacht,  with  Ailill^  prince  of  Leinster,  at  Naas ;  told 
in  the  Tain  16  Chvmlgni, 


\ 
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The  Tochmarc  AilbhS,  also  in  that  list,  is  the  courtship  oiFinn  lect.  xni. 
Mac  Cumhaill,  of  the  princess  Ailbhe,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  ~        ~~ 
Mac  Airt.     This  lady  Ailbhi  is  said  to  have  been  the  wisest  othS-^cJic- 
woman  of  her  time ;  and  Finn's  courtship  is  described  in  the  ^^  l^ 
relation  of  conversations,  in  which  there  is  a  sort  of  contest  of  ''^^^ 
abilitjT  and  knowledge  between  them. 

Of  the  many  Tochmarca  still  preserved  to  us,  I  shall  only 
mention  one  more — the  Tochmarc  Begfolady  or  "Courtship  of 
the  Woman  of  little  dowry",  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Diarmaid  Mac  Cearhhaill^  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  piece  is  very  ancient,  though  this  also  does  not 
occur  in  the  mcomplete  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  and  it  is 
of  remarkable  value  for  the  minute  descriptions  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  lady's  dress,  and  of  the  various  gold  ornaments  worn 
at  the  period. 

Another  class  of  tales  is  known  by  the  name  of  Uatha,  or  90.  or  the 
Caves.  These  are  tales  respecting  various  occurrences  in  caves :  "clJes^ 
sometimes  the  taking  of  a  cave,  when  the  place  has  been  used  as  a 

i)lace  of  refuge  or  habitation, — and  such  a  taking  would  be,  in 
act,  a  sort  of  Toghail;  sometimes  the  narrative  of  some  adven- 
ture in  a  cave ;  sometimes  of  a  plunder  of  a  cave ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  Uath  BeinnS  Edair  ('mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster), is  the  tale  of  the  hiding  otlHarmaid  and  Grdinne^ — the  lat- 
ter the  intended  wife  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill^  with  whom  Diar- 
maid eloped, — ^in  a  cave  on  Beinn  Etair  or  Edair  (t.e.,  the  hill 
of  Howth).  Again  the  Vath  Chruachan^  or  "  Cave  of  Cruach- 
ain^\  is  a  very  curious  story  of  the  plunder  of  the  cave  of 
Cruachain,  part  of  the  Story  of  the  Tain  Be^  or  Bo,  Aingen, 
(C^w-Spoil  of  Aingen)j  in  Connacht,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mectdhbh  and  King  Ailill,  about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation. 
So  the  Uath  Belaigh  Conglais  is  the  story  of  CuglaSj  a  prince  of 
Leinster  in  the  first  century.  This  prince  was  a  distinguished 
huntsman,  but  one  day  in  himting,  he  disappeared  in  the  cave 
called  since  after  him,  Belach  Conglais  (now  Baltinglass),  and 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Another  class  consists  of  the  Echtrai,  or  Adventures.    An  10®.  or  the 
Echtra  was  generally  a  foreign  expedition :  it  was  always  a  per-  or'"!^  ' 
sonal  adventure  of  some  kind.  That  called  in  the  Book  of  Leins-  ^®°^^^<^«"- 
ter  the  Echtra  Macha  inghinS  Aedha  Ruaidh  (or  the  Adventure 
of  Macha,  the  daughter  of  Aedh  [Hugh]  the  red),  is  the  story  of 
Queen  Macha's  expedition  into  Connacht,  and  her  bringing  back 
as  prisoners  the  three  sons  o^IHthorba,  the  events  of  which  I  have 
abeady  related  to  you  in  reference  to  the  founding  of  the  palace 
of  Emania  by  this  Macha  (near  the  present  city  of  Armagh). 
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LECT.  im.  The  tales  of  these  two  classes  are,  however,  so  like  in  their 
10°  Of  th«  P^^  ^^^  subjects  to  others,  of  which  I  give  you  examples,  that 
EcHTRAi,  or  it  is  unnecessary  to  detain  you  here  by  any  detailed  specimen 
tnu^J'^'  of  them.  I  shall  pass  on  men  to  another  and  more  important 
division 

sIdawh*!**       ^^^  example  of  the  Sluaighkadha,  or  Military  Expeditions, 

juDHA,  or     which  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you,  is  that  in  which  the  last  of  the 

Expe^     P?S*"'^  kings  of  Erinn  lost  his  hfe,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  428. 

K^MditiS^  This  expedition  was  also  (like  many  of  the  Irish  wars  of  the 

^mm»)^    period),  a  continental  one,  and  the  king's  army  appears  to  have 

passed  quite  across  the  south  of  France.     The  story  is  called,  in 

the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  Sluaghid  Dathi  co  Sliabh  n-Ealpa^  or 

the  Expedition  of  Datht  to  the  Alpine  Mountains. 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  succeeded  in  the  monarchy 
(a.d.  405)  by  Dathi^  the  son  of  his  brother  Piachray  king  of 
Connacht;  and  was,  like  his  uncle,  a  valiant  and  ambitious 
man.  It  happened  that,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
king  Dathi  was  induced  to  go  froai  Tara  to  Eos  Ruaidh^  the 
great  cataract  of  the  River  Erne  (at  the  present  Ballyshannon), 
to  adjust  some  territorial  dispute  which  had  spnmg  up  among 
his  relatives.  The  time  at  which  this  journey  was  undertaken 
was  the  close  of  the  summer,  so  that  the  kmg  arrived  at  his 
destination  close  upon  November  Eve,  a  season  of  great  so- 
lemnity of  old  among  the  pagan  Gaedhils. 

Dathi,  having  concluded  an  amicable  adjustment  among  his 
friends,  and  finoing  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  of 
Samhain,  was  desirous  that  his  Druids  should  ascertain  for  him, 
by  their  art,  the  incidents  that  were  to  happen  him  from  that 
time  till  the  festival  of  Samhain  of  the  next  year.  With  this 
view  he  commanded  the  presence  of  his  Druids ;  and  Doghra, 
the  chief  of  them,  immemately  stood  before  him.  "  I  wish", 
said  the  king,  "  to  know  my  destiny,  and  that  of  my  country, 
from  this  night  till  this  night  twelvemonths".  "  Then",  said 
Doghra,  "  if  you  will  send  nine  of  your  noblest  chiefs  with  me 
from  this  to  Aath  Archaill,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Muaidh  [the 
Moy],  I  will  reveal  something  to  them".  "  It  shall  be  so",  said 
the  king,  "  and  I  shall  be  one  of  the  number  myself". 

They  departed  secretly  irom  the  camp,  and  arrived  in  due 
time  at  the  plain  oi  Rath  Archaill,  where  the  Druid's  altars 
and  idols  were.  Dathis  queen,  Ruadh,  had  a  palace  at  Mul- 
loch  Rvrndhsy  in  this  neighbourhood,  [a  place  still  known  under 
that  name,  in  the  parish  of  Screene,  in  tne  barony  of  Tireragh, 
and  county  of  Sligo].  Here  the  king  took  up  ms  quarters  for 
the  night,  whilst  the  Druid  repaired  to  Dumha  na  n-Dnuulh  (or 
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the  Druid's  Mound),  near  Rath  Archaill,  on  the  south,  to  con-  lect.  xm. 
suit  his  art  according  to  the  request  of  the  king.  ^^^  ^^^^ 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  the  Druid  repaired  sluaiob- 
to  the  king's  bed-room,  and  said:  "  Art  thou  asleep,  O  kmg  of  I^Mmtk?^ 
Erinn  and   of  Albain?"      "I  am  not  asleep",  answered  the  gjJJ?*- ^j^^ 
monarch,  "  but  why  have  you  made  an  addition  to  my  titles  ?  txpedition 
for,  although  I  have  taken  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  I  have  thoAips). 
not  yet  obtained  that  of  Albain  [Scotland]".      "  Thou  shalt 
not  be  long  so",  said  the  Druid,  "  for  I  have  consulted  the 
clouds  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  found  that  thou  wilt  soon 
return  to  Tara,  where  thou  wilt  invite  all  the  provincial  kings, 
and  the  chiefs  of  Erinn,  to  the  great  feast  of  Tara,  and  there 
thou  shalt  decide  with  them  upon  making  an  expedition  into 
Albain,  Britain,  and  France,  following  the  conquering  footsteps 
of  thy   great  uncle,   Niall,  and  thy  granduncle,  Crimhthann 
M6r",     The  king,  delighted  with  this  favourable  prediction, 
returned  to  his  camp,  where  he  related  what  had  nappened, 
and  disclosed  his  desire  for  foreign  conquests  to  such  of  the 
great  men  of  the  nation  as  happened  to  be  of  his  train  at  the 
time.      His  designs  were  approved  of,  and  the  nobles  were  dis- 
missed to  their  respective  homes,  after  having  cordially  pro- 
mised to  attend  on  the  king  at  Tara,  with  all  their  forces, 
whenever  he  should  summon  them,  to  discuss  farther  the  great 
project  which  now  wholly  seized  on  his  attention. 

Dathi  returned  home,  stopping  for  a  short  period  at  the 
ancient  palace  of  Cnuichain,  in  Roscommon.  From  this  place 
he  proceeded  across  the  Shannon,  and  then  delayed  for  some 
time  at  the  ancient  palace  o{  Freamhainn,  [a  name  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  hill  of  Frewin,  in  the  present  parish  g£  Port- 
Loman,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath]. 

The  tale  goes  on  to  tell,  at  this  place,  an  anecdote,  having 
reference  to  the  raith  or  building  wnere  the  party  then  were, 
which  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  information  with  which  these  tracts  abound,  that  I  may  so 
far  digress  as  to  state  it  to  you. 

In  me  course  of  the  evening,  when  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
were  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  cup  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  conversation,  the  king  asked  his  Druid,  Finnchaem/iy 
who  it  was  that  built  the  noble  and  royal  court  in  which  they 
were  then  enjoying  themselves.  The  Druid  answered,  that  it 
had  been  built  by  Eochaidh  Aireamh  [Monarch  of  Erinn, 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era].  He  then  narrated 
to  Dathi  how  that  monarch  called  on  the  men  of  Erinn  to  build 
him  a  suitable  residence,  which  should  descend  to  his  own 
family  independently  of  the  palace  of  Tara,   which  always 
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LECT.  xiTT.  descended  by  law  to  the   reigning  monarch.     The  men  of 
Of  th     E™^  cheermlly  consented,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  seven 
sluaioh-     divisions,  they  soon  built  the  great  rath  and  the  palace  within 
"  MuitkrJ     it-     The  ground  upon  which  the  palace  was  built  was  the  pro- 
tiJSs'^^ahe  P^^rty  of  the  Feara  Cul  of  Teabhtlia  (or  Teffia);  and  although 
Expedition    they  formcd  one  of  the  seven  parties  who  contributed  to  its 
^he  Alps),     erection,  the  monarch  had  not  asked  their  consent  for  the  site. 
This  intrusion  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  Feara  Cul^  and  their 
king,  Mormael^  that,  at  the  following  feast  of  Samhain^  or  No- 
vember Eve,  when  invited  by  the  monarch  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  festival,  Maelmor  attended  with  forty  men  in  chanots, 
who,  in  the  confiision  of  the  night,  murdered  king  Fochaidh, 
vmperceived  by  his   people,  and   escaped  themselves.      The 
king's  death  was  not  oiscovered  till  the  following  morning,  and 
the  Feara  Cul  were  the  first  to  charge  the  murder  on  the  secret 
^ency  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann^  by  the  hand  of  Siogmally  o( 
Sidh  Neannta  (in  the  present  county  of  Roscommon). 

So  far  the  Druid's  history  of  the  building  o{ Frearnhainn^  and 
the  death  of  the  Monarch  Eocliaidh  Airimh,  The  Feara  Ctd, 
however,  did  not  escape  detection ;  their  crime  was  quickly  dis- 
covered, and,  in  fact,  m  order  to  escape  the  punishment  which 
awaited  them,  they  fled  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht,  and 
settled  on  the  borders  of  Gal  way  and  Roscommon.  Here  the 
tribe  remained  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  until  the  return  of 
Connac  Mac  Art  from  his  exile  in  Connacht,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  225 ,  to  assume  the  monarchy,  when  he  invited  the  Feara  Cul 
to  accompany  him  as  his  body-guard.  This  service  they  accord- 
ingly penonned,  and  on  Cormac's  ascending  his  father's  throne 
he  gave  them  a  territoiy  north  of  Tara,  nearly  coextensive  with 
the  present  barony  of  Kells.  And  I  may  observe  that  since  this 
settlement  of  the  clann  by  Connac,  they  have  been  always  j 

known  in  Irish  history  as  the  Feara  Cul  Breagh,  or  the  Feara  J 

Cul  of  *  Bregia',  a  territory  comprised  in  the  modem  county  of  ! 

East  Meath.     (This  designation  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  a 

distinguish  their  territory  from  the  original  one,  called  that  of  1 

the  Feara  Cul  of  Teabhtha  or  Teffia,  which  is  in  West  Meath — a  j 

distinction  not  hitherto  accounted  for  by  modem  writers. — H.  \ 

2.  16.  Col.  888.  T.C.D.)  ...  I 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  stoij  of  king  Dathi  himself.  On  i  j 

leaving  FrearrJiainn,  Dathi  came  to  Kos-na-tiigh^  the  residence  of  ' 

his  mother,  which  was  situated  north-east  of  Tara,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Boyne.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  at  last  returned 
to  Tara,  at  which  place  he  had,  meanwhile,  invited  the  states  of  | 

the  nation  to  meet  him  at  the  approaching  feast  oiBeUtaini  (one  i 

of  the  great  pagan  festivals  of  ancient  Ermn)  on  May  Day. 
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The  feast  of  Tara  tHs  yeai  was  solemnized  on  a  scale  of  splen-  lect.  xm. 
dour  never  before  equalled.     The  fires  of  Taillten  [now  called  j^o  of  th© 
Telltown,  to  the  north  of  Tara]  were  lighted,  and  the  sports,  sluaioh- 
games,  and  ceremonies,  for  wmch  that  ancient  place  is  cele-  "^mtkry 
brated,  were  conducted  with  unusual  magnificence  and  solemnity.  ^JJgf^"  (The 

These  games  and  ceremonies  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  ^Hi^**" 
more  than  a  thousand  years  previously,  by  Lug^  the  king  of  the  the  Alps). 
Tuatha  Di  Danann,  in  honour  of  TailltSj  the  daugnter  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  wife  oiEochaidh  Mac  Eire,  the  last  king 
of  the  Firbolg  colony,  who  was  slain  in  the  first  great  battle  of 
Alagh  Tuireadh,  It  was  at  her  court  that  Lug  had  been  fos- 
tered, and  on  her  death  he  had  her  buried  at  this  place,  where 
he  raised  an  immense  mound  over  her  grave,  and  instituted 
those  annual  games  in  her  honour.  These  games  were  solem- 
nized about  the  first  day  in  August,  and  they  continued  to  be  ob- 
served so  long  as  down  to  the  ninth  century. 

After  the  religious  solemnities  were  concluded,  Datki,  having 
now  discharged  ms  duties  to  his  gods  and  to  his  subjects,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  his  contemplated  expedition ;  and  at  a  conference 
with  all  tne  great  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  nation,  found  them  all 
ready  to  support  him.  Accordingly,  without  further  delay,  he 
concluded  his  preparations,  and  leavmg  Tara  in  the  charge  of  one 
of  his  cousins,  he  marched  to  Dundealgan  (the  present  Dundalk), 
where  his  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  at  the  head  of  the  most  power- 
ful army  that  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  been  known  to  leave 
Erinn.  He  did  not,  however,  embark  at  Dimdalk,  but  order- 
ing his  fleet  to  meet  him  at  Cuan  Snamha  Aighnech  (now  Car- 
lingford),  he  marched  to  lubliar  Chinntrachta  (now  Newry), 
and  from  that  to  Oirear  Caain.  On  his  way  to  the  latter  place 
it  appears  he  passed  by  Magh  BiU  (now  Moville),  and  only  at 
a  short  distance,  (so  that  Oirear- Caoin  m^  probably  have  been 
the  ancient  name  of  the  place  now  called  Donaghadee.)  Here 
his  fleet  awaited  him,  and  having  embarked  all  his  troops, he  set 
sail  for  Scotland,  which  he  reached  safely  at  Port  Patrick. 

Immediately  upon  his  landing,  Dathi  sent  his  Druid  to  Fere- 
dock  Finn,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  his  palace  of  Tuir- 
rin  briahi  na  Righ,  calling  on  him  for  submission  and  tribute, 
or  an  mimediate  reason  to  the  contrary  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Scottish  king  refused  either  submission  or  tribute,  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  battle,  but  required  a  few  days  to  pro- 
pare  for  so  unexpected  an  event.  ^ 

The  time  for  battle  at  last  arrived  :^  both  armies  marched 

-  to    Magh  an    Chairthi  (the  plain  of  the  PiUar   Stone),   in 

Glenn  Feadha  (the  woody  glen) ;  Dathi  at  the  head  of  his 

Graedhils,  and  Feredach  leaSing  a  large  force  composed   of 
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LECT.  xm.  native  Scots,  Picts,  Britons,  French,  Scandinavians,  and  Hebri- 
iio.  Of  the    ^^*^  Islanders. 

sluaioh-  a  fierce  and  destructive  fight  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 

"Military     in  which  the  Scottish  forces  were  at  length  overthrown  and 
S5M".*"(The  routed  with  great  slaughter.     When  the  Scottish  king  saw  the 
?fX?i?to    ^^^^^  of  ^  son  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  army,  he  threw  him- 
the  Alps),     self  headlong  on  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction all  round  him :  but  in  the  height  of  his  fury  he  was 
laid  hold  of  by  Conall  Gulban  [the  great  ancestor  of  Saint 
Colum  Cille  and  of  the  O'DonneUs  of  Donnegall],  who,  taking 
him  up  in  his  arms,  hurled  him  against  the  pillar  stone  and 
dashed  out  his  brains.     The  scene  of  this  battle  has  continued 
ever  since  to  be  called  Govt  an  ChairtM^  the  Pillarstone  Field ; 
and  the  glenn,  Glenn  an  Chatha^  or  Battle  Glen. 

Dathi  having  now  realized  the  object  of  his  ambition,  set 
up  a  surviving  son  of  the  late  king  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  receiving  hostages  and  formal  public  submission  from  him, 
he  passed  onwards  mto  Britain  and  France,  in  both  of  which 
countries  he  still  received  hostages  and  submission,  wherever  he 
proceeded  on  his  march.  He  continued  his  progress,  but  with 
what  object  does  not  appear,  even  to  the  foot  of  tne  Alps,  where 
he  was  at  last  killed,  m  the  midst  of  his  glory,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

The  body  of  this  great  king  was  afterwards  carried  home 
by  his  people,  and  he  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  ancient 
pagan  cemetery  at  Raith  Cruachain,  in  Connacht,  as  related  in 
a  very  old  poem  by  Toma  Eigeas.  At  this  place  his  grave  was 
still  distinguished  by  the  Coirthe  Dearg,  the  Red  Pillar  Stone, 
down  to  the  year  1650,  when  Dtjbhaltach  Mac  Fiirhisigh  wrote 
his  first  great  Book  of  Genealogies. 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  present  tract  in  Dublin,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  collection, 
both  on  paper,  and  neither  of  them  older  than  the  year  1760; 
and  although  the  tract  has  so  far  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
ignorant  transcribers,  as  to  be  much  corrupted  in  style  and  lan- 
guage, still  I  have  found  in  it  many  genuine  illustrations  of 
ancient  manners,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  to  which  other  very 
ancient  and  better  preserved  pieces  contain  but  allusions  more 
or  less  obscure, 

120.  ofthe  The  next  and  last  class  of  the  Historic  Tales,  of  which  I 
""Ex^dt  °'  shall  give  you  an  example  at  any  length,  is  that  of  the  Imramha, 
slS?\  ^  cThe  ^^  Expeditions  by  Sea,  which,  as  I  have  already  explained  to 
E^pedttion  you,  are  to  bc  distinguished  from  the  Longeas,  in  so  far  as  the 
otuaC(Sra).  Imramk  was  a  navigation  undertaken  voluntarily,  and  generally 
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in  search  of  something,  while  the  Lorigeas  was  a  voyage  entered  lect.  xm. 
upon  involuntarily,  as  in  the  case  of  banishment  or  escape  from  j^o  ^  ^^^ 
pursuit.     You  have  had  a  specimen  of  the  Longeas  in  tne  story  imiAMHA,  or 
otLabhraidh  Loingseach,     The  example  of  an  imramh  which  I  tion^by^' 
have  selected  is  a  story  of  a  much  later  period,  in  the  Christian  I^Tp^iSn* 
times — namely,  about  the  sixth  century ;  so  that  it  is  the  last  in  ®J?^?**"*v 
the  chronological  order  of  my  examples.     It  is  the  Imramh  Ua^    ^  '^^^^ ' 
Corra,  or  the  Navigation  (or  Expedition)  of  the  sons  of  Ua 
Corra  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Of  this  class  of  our  ancient  tales,  the  number  that  have  come 
down  to  us  is  but  small,  but  they  are  very  ancient ;  tind  though 
indefinite  in  their  results,  and  burdened  with  much  matter  of  a 
poetic  or  other  romantic  character,  still  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt  that  they  are  founded  on  facts,  the  recital  of  which,  in  the 
original  form,  would  have  been  probably  found  singularly  valu- 
able, though,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  after  passmg  through 
the  hands  of  story-tellers,  whose  minds  were  full  of  imagination, 
these  tales  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  their  original  simphcity  and 
truthful  character,  and  became  more  and  more  fanciiul  and  ex- 
travagant. 

That  such  tales  as  these  were  numerous  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Erinn  may  be  very  clearly  seen  from  the  Litany  of  Aengus 
CeU^  Diy  where  several  of  them  are  mentitmed.  At  present,  I 
know  of  but  four  such  pieces  remaining  in  our  ancient  manu- 
scripts, of  all  of  which,  however,  we  have  copies  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  detail-  These  are  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Bren- 
dan; the  Navigation  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra;  the  Navigation 
of  Snedgus  and  Mac  Riaghla;  and  the  Navigation  of  Maelduin. 
(One  of  these  pieces,  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Brendan,  has 
been  introducea  to  the  world  in  full  detail,  and  in  beautiful 
verse,  by  my  distinguished  friend,  our  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  in  the  Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1848). 

Saint  Brendan  s  voyages,  for  he  made  two,  were  perfonncd 
about  the  year  560;  the  voyage  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra^ 
about  the  year  540 ;  the  voyage  of  Snedgua  and  Mac  Riaghla 
(two  priests  of  the  island  of  lona),  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventn ;  and  that  of  Maelduin,  in  tiie  eighth  century.  As  tlic 
early  history  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra,  and  the  cause  of  their 
wanderings  at  sea,  are  more  circumstantial  and  curious  (though 
their  story,  too,  is  ting;ed  with  a  little  of  the  fabulous)  than 
anj  of  the  rest,  excepting  Saint  Brendan's,  I  have  selected 
this  tale  as  an  example  of  which  to  give  you  a  short  sketch. 

Conall  Dearg  Ua  Corra  was  an  opulent  landholder  and 
farmer  of  the  province  of  Corinacht.      He  had  to  wife  tlie 

19 
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I.ECT.  mi.  daughter  of  the  Airchinnech,  or  lay  impropriator  of  the  church 
,«o  ^x*.     lan<£,  of  Clothar;  with  whom  he  hved  happily  for  some  years, 

12".  Of  the      -  /  ,  Ai  -It  .*-*'"'^  ,,       «.        ' 

iHRAMHA,  or  keeping  a  house  of  hospitable  entertainment  tor  all  Tisitors 

tions^*"     and  strangers.      Not  hemg  blessed  with  children,  howcTer, 

Sr^itSf  though  jxrayinff  ardently  to  the  Lord  for  them,  they  became, 

oJt»»eSoii8    but    particularnr   the   husband,   impatient   and   discontented; 

*  and,  so  far  did  his  despair  carry  him,  that  at  last  he  renounced 

God,  and  persuaded  his  wife  to  join  him  in  prayer  and  a  three 

days'  fast  to  the  Devil,  to  favour  them  with  an  heir  to  their 

large  inheritance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  evil  spirit  heard  their  petition,  for,  in 
due  time  after,  the  wife  brought  forth  tliree  sons  at  one  birth. 
These  sons  grew  up  to  be  brave  and  able  men,  and,  having  heard 
that  they  hacL  been  consecrated  to  the  Devil  at  their  birth,  they  re* 
solved  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  his  service.  As  if  for  that  special 
end,  they  appear  to  have  collected  a  few  desperate  villains  about 
them,  and  to  have  commenced  an  indiscriminate  war  of  plunder 
and  destruction  against  tlie  Christian  churches  of  Connacht  and 
their  priests,  beginning  with  the  church  of  Tuaim  da  GhuaUmn 

S!'uam],  and  not  ceasing  till  they  had  pillaged  or  destroyed  more 
an  half  the  churches  of  the  province. 

At  last  they  determined  to  visit  also  the  church  of  Clothar^ 
to  destroy  it,  and  to  kill  their  grandfather,  the  Airehinnech  of 
the  place.  When  they  came  to  the  church,  they  found  the  old 
man  on  the  green  in  front  of  it,  distributing  with  a  bountiful 
hand  m(fat  and  drink  to  his  tenants  and  to  the  benefactors  of 
the  church.  Seeing  this,  his  pei-sccutors  altered  their  plans, 
and  put  off  the  execution  of  their  murderous  purpose  Ull  the 
more  favourable  time  of  night. 

The  grandfadief,  though  suspecting  their  evil  design,  received 
them  with- kindness,  and  assigned  them  a  comfortable  resting- 
place  ;  and,  after  having  fared  heartily,  they  retired  to  bed,  m 
order  to  lull  suspicion,  at  the  usual  time.  Lochan,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  brothers,  had,  however,  during  his  sleep,  a  strange 
vision,  which  ended  by  seriously  affecting  their  design.  He 
was  shown  in  a  dream,  in  vivid  colours,  the  glories  and  joys  of 
Heaven,  and  the  tonncnts  and  horrors  of  Hell ;  and  he  awoke 
deeply  affected  by  what  was  thus  disclosed  to  him. 

when  the  three  brothers,  then,  arose  at  the  hour  of  the 
night  appointed  to  execute  their  purpose,  Loelum  addressed 
himsijf  to  the  other  two,  related  to  them  his  vision,  told  them 
of  his  newly-born  fears,  and,  id  fine,  persuaded  them  that  they 
had  been  hitherto  serving  an  evil  power,  and  making  war  on  a 
good  master.  The  brothers  were  powerfully  struck  with  what 
fliey  heard;  and  so  complete* was  the  transformation  of  mind 
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suddenly  wrought  in  them  by  it,  that  at  last  they  all  agreed  lbct.  xni. 
to  repair  in  the  morning,  in  a  spirit  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
to  their  grandfather,  to  seek  his  prayers  and  pardon,  and  to  imramha,  or 
ask  his  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  amend  their  lives,  uoS^f' 
and  make  reparation  for  the  past  ISiditST 

When  the  morning  came,  accordingly,  they  presented  them-  of  the  sons 
selves  before  the  Airchinnech,  acknowledged  then:  wicked  inten-  ^  ^  ^^^l^ 
tions,  and  took  counsel  with  him  as  to  their  future  conduct. 
The  course  he  advised  them  to  take,  and  on  which  they  deter- 
mined, was,  that  they  should  repair  at  once  to  Saint  Finnen  of 
Clonard,  who  was  then  the  great  teacher,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
head  of  all  the  schools  of  divinity  in  Erinn,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  his  spiritual  direction. 

For  this  purpose  they  took  leave  of  their  friends,  put  off  their 
habiliments  of  warfare  and  offence,  turned  their  spears  into  pil- 
grims' staffs,  and  repaired  to  Clonard. 

When  the  people  of  Clonard  perceived  them  coming,  being 
well  acquainted  with  their  wickedness,  thejr  fled  for  their  lives 
in  all  directions,  with  the  exception  of  Saint  Finnen  himself, 
who  went  out  calmly  to  meet  them.  Seeing  this,  they  hastened 
to  meet  the  holy  priest,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  him,  they  besought  his  pardon  and  spiritual  friendship. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  said  tne  priest.  "  We  want",  said  they, 
*'  to  take  upon  us  the  habit  of  religion  and  penitence,  and  hence- 
forth to  serve  God".  "  Your  detcnnination  is  a  good  one",  said 
thepriest;  **  let  us  come  into  the  town  where  my  peoi)le  arc". 

They  entered  tho  town  with  him,  and  the  saint  having  taken 
coimsel  of  the  people  respecting  the  penitents,  what  they  decided 
on  was,  to  place  tnem  for  a  year  under  the  sole  care  and  instnic- 
non  of  a  certain  divinity  student,  with  whom  exclusively  they 
were  to  hold  any  conversation  during  that  period. 

Having  finished  their  year  in  this  manner,  in  the  solitary  prac- 
tice of  religious  exercises,  and  the  study  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, to  the  satisfaction  and  edification  of  their  instructor  and 
the  entire  congregation,  the  three  brothers  a^ain  presented  them- 
selves before  Saint  Finnen,  and  besought  his  benediction  and 
his  penitential  sentence  for  their  former  crimes. 

The  saint  gave  them  his  benediction,  and  then  said:  "  You 
cannot  restore  to  life  those  innocent  ecclesiastics  whom  you  have 
slain,  but  you  can  go  and  repair  and  restore,  as  far  as  it  is  in  your 
power,  the  many  churches  and  other  buildings  which  you  have 
desecrated  and  ruined". 

The  sons  of  Ua  Corra  at  once  rose  up  and  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Saint  Finnen  and  his  pious  and  learned  flock ;  and  as 
the  church  of  Tvmm  da  Ghtuilcfnn  [Tuam]  was  the  first  that 

19  b 
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LECT.  xin,  suffered  from  their  wicked  depredations,  they  determined  that  it 
120  Of  the    s^^^l^  ^  ^^  fi^  ^  receive  the  benefit  of  their  altered  disposi- 

Imkahha,  or  tions.  * 

tioMby!"  Thither  accordingly  they  went,  and  they  repaired  the  ruined 

Sfp^ditiSf  church,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  perfection.     And  thus  they 

oj^hesona    proceeded  on,  from  place  to  place,  imtil at  last  they  had  repaired 

'  and  restored  all  the  ruined  churches  but  one,  after  which  they 

returned  to  Saint  Finnen. 

The  saint  asked  them  if  they  had  finished  their  work.  They 
answered  that  they  had  repaired  all  the  churches  but  one. 
"  Which  is  that  ?"  said  Finnen.  "  The  church  of  Ceann  MarcTy 
pCinvara,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Galway],  said  they.  "Alas  P 
said  the  saint,  "  that  was  the  first  church  which  you  ought  to 
have  repaired, — the  church  of  the  holy  old  man,  Coman  of 
Kinvara ;  and  return  now",  said  he,  "  and  repair  every  damage 
that  you  have  done  in  that  place". 

The  brothers  obeyed,  they  went  back  and  repaired  the  church, 
and  after  this,  taking  counsel  with  Saint  Coman,  they  built 
themselves  a  great  curach  or  canoe,  covered  with  hides,  three 
deep,  and  capable  of  carrying  nine  persons,  in  which  they  deter- 
mined to  go  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  upon  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When  their  vessel  was  ready  to  be  launched,  several  persons 
besought  permission  to  accompany  them ;  and  among  others,  a 
bishop,  a  priest,  and  a  deacon,  as  well  as  the  man  who  built  the 
canoe,  and  also  (the  story  tells  us)  a  certain  musician.  These 
five  they  received  of  the  party. 

With  this  company  then  the  three  sons  of  Ua  Corra  went 
out  upon  the  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Galway ;  and  after  having 
cleared  the  islands  and  headlands  of  the  bay,  deeming  it  useless 
to  attempt  to  steer  their  course  in  any  particular  direction,  they 
drew  their  oars  on  board,  and  committed  themselves  passively 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  direction  of  God. 

The  adventurers  were  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  land  into 
the  solitudes  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  how,  after  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  they  came  to 
an  island  which  was  full  of  people,  all  of  whom  were  moaning  and 
lamenting.  One  of  the  wanderers  went  on  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  name  of  the  island  and  the  character  01  its 
inhabitants,  but  no  sooner  had  he  joined  these  strange  people, 
than  he  too  began  to  moan  and  lament  like  the  rest ;  and  this 
induced  his  companions  to  depart  without  him. 

After  this  the  tale  becomes  altogether  wild  and  fabulous,  al- 
ways, however,  tending  to  a  certain  moral  conclusion.  The 
wanderers  pass  occasionally  into  the  region  of  spirits,  and  are 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  living  and  the  dead;  and  the  in-  lect.  xm. 
cidents  of  their  voyage  are  made  to  tell,  negatively,  on  some  of  ~~^ 
the  immoraUties  and  irregularities  of  Christian  life.     On  one  is-  imramha,  or 
land,  for  instance,  they  found  a  sohtarv  ecclesiastic,  who  told  tioijfby*" 
them  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  community  to  which  §.«**'•  .iP® 

Til  TP  1        '     ^  ^  •  •  11  "^  1       Expedition 

he  belonged  tor  neglectmg  his  matms ;  that  he  set  out  on  the  of  the  sons 
sea  in  a  boat,  and  so  was  cast  ashore  on  this  island  alone.  On  ^^* 
another  island  they  found  a  man  digging  with  a  spade,  the 
handle  of  which  was  on  fire:  and  on  asking  him  the  cause  of  so 
strange  a  circumstance,  he  told  them  that  when  on  earth  he  was 
accustomed  to  dig  on  Sundays;  and  this  was  the  punishment 
awarded  to  him.  On  another  island  they  found  a  burly  miller 
feeding  his  mill  with  all  the  perishable  things  of  which  people 
are  so  choice  and  niggardly  in  this  world.  On  another  they 
found  a  man  riding  a  horse  of  fire,  who  told  them  that  he 
had  taken  his  brother's  horse,  and  ridden  it  on  a  Sunday.  An- 
other island  they  found  peopled  with  smiths,  and  artificers  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  men  of  every  trade,  all  shrieking  and 
moaning  under  the  incessant  attacks  of  huge  black  birds,  which 
tore  the  flesh  from  their  bones  with  their  biUs  and  talons ;  and 
they  learned  that  these  people  were  thus  made  to  suffer  for  all 
the  falsehoods  and  frauds  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  in  this 
world. 

At  length  the  voyagers  approached  a  land  which  they  learned 
from  some  fishermen  on  its  coast  was  Spain.  Here  they  landed, 
and  the  bishop  built  a  church,  which,  however,  he  soon  after- 
wards resigned  to  the  priest,  and  went  on  himself  to  Rome,  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  youth,  who  was  one  of  the  wandering 
party.  This  bishop  subsequently  returned  to  Erinn  from  Rome, 
accompanied  by  the  same  youth,  who  is  said  to  have  related 
the  whole  adventure,  under  the  bishop's  correction,  to  Bishop 
Saerbhreathach  [a  name  Latinized  Justinus,  and  now  called 
Justin] ;  Bishop  Justin  related  it  to  Saint  Colman,  of  Arann 
Island ;  and  upon  this  relation  Saint  Mocholmdg  wrote  the  poem 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCI.],  which  begins; — 

The  Ua  Corras  of  Connacht, 
Undismayed  by  mountain  waves, 
Over  the  profound  howling  ocean. 
Sought  the  lands  of  the  marvellous. 

From  the  conclusion  of  this  tale  we  may  fairly  infer  that  its 
composition  belonged  originally  to  the  great  island  of  Arann, 
on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in  the  bay  of  Gralway ;  . 
and,  although  the  narrative,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  wild  and 
fabulous,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  and  many  similar  voy- 
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LECT.  XIII.  ages  were  actually  undertaken  by  several  parties  of  Christian 
12*  Of  the  plgn^^s,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  And  this 
iMRAMHii,  or  fact,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Litany 
tifn?bf "  of  Aengus  Ceile  DS,  written  about  the  year  780  (of  which  more 
^pedit^*  on  a  future  occasion),  in  which  he  invokes  the  intercession  of 
of  the  Sons  the  SOUS  of  Ua  Corra  and  of  their  company,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  companies  ot  pilgnm  navigators. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  I  was  acquainted 
but  with  two  copies  of  this  curious  tract,  both  on  paper,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  possession. 
Since  then,  however,  a  copy  of  it,  somewhat  damaged  indeed, 
but  full  and  valuable,  has  come  under  my  observation;  one, 
namely,  which  is  preserved  in  the  old  veUum  "  Book  of  Fer- 
moy",  before  referred  to  as  having  been  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  the  late  William  Monk 
Mason,  in  London,  in  1858.  The  copy  in  my  jK)Ssession  ap- 
pears to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  same  original 

Of  the  re-         The  Other  divisions  of  the  Tales  mentioned  by  the  early 
classes  of  the  wntcrs,  1  need  not  stay  to  enlarge  on. 

tIlm!"^  Of  the  Feasa  (Feasts  or  Banquets),  we  have  a  great  number, 

some  of  which  I  shall  have  presently  to  allude  to  in  connexion 
with  the  Fenian  and  purely  imaginative  tales. 

The  Aithidhi  were  Elopements.  Of  these  an  excellent  ex- 
ample is  within  the  reach  of  all  of  you,  in  the  celebrated  story 
of  Deirdri  and  the  Sons  of  Uianeach,  an  edition  of  which 
(with  a  translation)  was  published  here  in  1808,  by  the  Grselic 
Society  of  Dublin,  of  wnich  copies  may  still  be  easily  pro- 
cured. This  was  the  tract  named  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as 
the  Aithid  DheirdH  re  Macaibh  Uisnigh  (the  Elopement  of 
Deirdri  with  the  sons  of  Uisneach). 

The  fi^'ca,  or  Loves,  were  love-stories,  such  as  that  eventful 
story  of  Queen  Gormlaith,  the  principal  part  of  which  I  had 
occasion  to  describe  to  you  in  a  former  lecture. 

The  Tomhadhma  were  the  stories  of  the  bursting  out  of 
Lakes,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  Sea,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  inundations  caused  by  them.  Thus  the  Tomhaidhm  Locha 
n-Echachy  or  Bursting  out  of  Loch  Neagh,  is  the  account  of 
the  irruption  which  first  formed  that  great  loch,  about  the 
second  century;  in  which  irruption  JEocJiaidh  Mac  Mairida, 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Fermoy ,  in  Munster,  was  drowned  with 
his  people.  It  is  from  him  that  Loch  Neagh  takes  its  name : 
Lock  n-Echachy  the  Lake  of  Eochaidh, 

The  Toclwmladh  was  an  Immigration  or  arrival  of  a  Colony ; 
and  imder  this  name  the  coming  of  the  several  colonies  of  Par- 
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thalofij  of  NemedJiy  of  the  Firbolgs,  the  Tuaiha  D6  DananUj  the  lect.  xm. 
Milesians,  etc.,  into  Erinn,  are  all  described  in  separate  tales.  It  q,j,j^^ 
is  probably  from  the  original  records  of  these  ancient  stories  that  mainiBg 
the  early  part  of  the  various  Books  of  Invasions  has  been  com-  hmtoIw 
piled.  T^^ 

Lastly,  the  Fia,  or  Visions,  were  stories  of  prophecies  declared 
in  the  form  of  visions  seen  by  various  personages.  Of  the  more 
remarkable  prophecies,  as  they  are  called,  I  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  you  at  greater  length. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  somewhat  intelligible 
though  veiy  short  sketch  of  what  the  student  of  history  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  various  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales  of  the 
OUamhs  and  Poets  of  Erinn.  Their  value  and  bearing  upon 
our  history  I  have  already  attempted  to  indicate,  and  I  hope 
even  the  slight  descriptions  my  space  allowed  me  to  give  of 
these  compositions,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  to  you  their 
importance. 


LECTURE  XIV 


a>eilrcr9d  3vfy  7, 1856.1 


Of  the  ancient  Ikaoinative  Tales  and  Poems;  and  of  the  use  to  be  made 
oif  them  in  serioos  historical  inrestigation.  Of  the  Fenian  Poems  and 
Tales.  Of  the  oompositions  of  Oi^n  (OssianX  Of  Fergos.  Of  CaeiJUi. 
The  '^  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men".  D^cription  of  the  dwelling  of  Crede^ 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Cairbre^  King  of  Kerry.  The  Story  of  the  **  Pursuit 
of  Diarmaid  and  Gramne\    The  Story  of  the  **  BatUe  of  Ventry  Harbour". 

The  present  course  of  Lectures  has  been  confined,  as  you  are 
aware,  to  the  subject  of  the  materials  of  positive  history  to  be 
found  among  existing  ancient  Irish  MSS.  Other  remains  of 
our  ancient  literature  have  also  come  down  to  us,  and  in  very 
considerable  quantity — ^literature,  namely,  of  a  purely  imagina- 
tive character ;  and  with  the  compositions  of  this  class  we  have 
at  present  but  httle  to  do,  though  at  a  future  period  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportimity  of  making  you  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents. Even  in  ancient  writings  of  pure  fiction,  however, 
little  as  at  first  sight  you  may  suspect  their  importance  to  the 
student  of  mere  history,  much  will  be  found  of  very  great 
value  in  any  inquiries  into  the  Ufe  and  institutions  of  our  an- 
cestors in  those  remote  ages.  And  as  the  true  history  of 
imcient  Erinn  can  never  be  written  or  understood,  without  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  life,  as  well  as  with  those  insti- 
tutions, it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  sketch  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  lay  before  you  of  the  materials  of  our  history 
would  be  incomplete,  were  I  to  omit  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  uses  which  may  be  made  even  of  the  most  fanciful  tales  of 
pure  imagination  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic 
books.  It  is  of  this  subject,  then,  that  I  propose  to  treat, 
though  very  shortly  indeed,  in  the  present  Lecture. 

In  the  composition  even  of  the  wildest  tales,  you  will  almost 
always  find  that  the  imagery  and  incidents  made  use  of  by  the 
author  are  drawn  from  the  Ufe  and  scenes  actually  passing 
around  him,  or  else  f]X)m  those  which  he  has  learned  Srom 
minute  and  vivid  descriptions,  handed  down  to  him  from  earlier 
times  in  his  own  language.  This  is  indeed  almost  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  novcBst  s  success ;  equally  so  whether  he  be 
the  story-teller  of  the  Arabian  desert,  the  Seanchaidhi  of  ancient 
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Erinn,  or  a  modem  Guedliel,  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century  lect.  xiy. 
in  the  English  language,  such  as  Gerald  Grijfin  or  Sir  Walter  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Scott  But  the  farther  back  the  author  we  examine  has  flou-  ncai  uso  to 
rished,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  his  short  and  simple  thJiSAcrxA- 
poem  or  tale  should  have  been  framed  out  of  materials  actually  ]^^oi^ 
present  to  his  eye,  or  existing  within  his  knowledge  in  the  so- 
ciety in  which  ne  lived.  Whatever  be  the  names,  the  deeds, 
the  sufferings,  of  his  heroes  and  heroines, — and  even  though  the 
romantic  visions  of  fairyland  may  be  called  in  to  add  wonders 
to  the  adventures  narrated, — still  the  mere  details  of  life,  the 
customs  and  action  of  society  (without  which  no  story  can  be 
made  to  move  along),  must  be  drawn  by  the  author  from  the 
manners  and  institutions  existing  aroimd  him,  or,  at  farthest, 
from  those  with  which  he  has  been  familiarized  by  his  fathers 
immediately  preceding  him,  and  which  still  live  in  the  popular 
memories  of  his  time.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  poet's  nearers 
would  not  imderstand  him,  the  story-teller's  tale  would  create 
no  interest  amon^  his  audience.  And  so  it  is  that,  even  in 
these  purely  imagmative  fictions,  we  may  expect  to  find  (and 
exammation  proves  that  we  do  find)  abundance  of  minute  and 
copious  information  upon  those  little  details  of  ordinary  life, — 
upon  the  buildings,  upon  the  interiors  of  the  homes,  upon  the 
dresses,  the  food,  the  etiquette  and  courteous  forms,  and  the 
mode  of  speech,  of  our  remote  ancestors, — which  no  historical 
records  can  give,  but  without  which  no  historical  records  can 
be  made  to  supply  us  with  the  true  life  and  meaning  of  history. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  these  necessary  details  are  concerned,  we 
must  count  gi-eat  part  of  even  the  purely  imaginative  literature 
of  ancient  Erinn  as  containing  much  that  claims  a  place  among 
the  materials  of  history. 

Of  the  serious  use  which  may  in  this  manner  be  made  of 

i genuine  national  compositions,  though  of  the  class  of  mere 
iction,  a  remarkable  example  occurs  to  me,  which  may  explain 
the  view  that  I  take  of  this  subject,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
lengthened  argument.  You  are  all  probably  familiar  with  the 
celebrated  Eastern  tales,  commonly  called  those  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights".  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  stories  more 
entirely  based  on  and  even  made  up  of  fiction,  and  that  fiction 
so  purely  imaginative,  so  almost  exclusively  conversant  with 
the  impossible,  as  to  present  very  little  indeed  soberly  capable 
of  belief  at  all.  And  yet  these  stories,  necessarily  embracing 
as  they  do  a  vast  amount  of  description  and  allusions  con- 
nected with  Arab  life  and  manners, — ^thcse  stories  have  been 
made  the  occasion  and  foundation  of,  perhaps,  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  work  on  Eastern  life  in  the  English  language. 
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LECT.  XIV.  I  allude  of  course  to  the  large  (noted)  edition  of  the  '^Arabian 
Of  the  hiat  ^%^^"  published  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  well-known  Eastern  tra- 
ricai  use  to  veUeT.  If  ow  it  is  picciscly  in  the  same  way  that  similar  tales 
Sho^JilGraA.  of  ancient  Erinn  would  be  found  most  valuable  as  illustrating 
^^PoKM.  ^^cient  GacdhUc  Ufe,  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  so 
great  a  body  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  class  m  proper  pre- 
servation, or  even  of  reliable  copies  of  such  works. 

Of  those  which  we  do  possess,  many  contain  somewhat  more 
of  truth  than  the  Arabian  Nights,  because  the  personages  intro- 
duced are  often  historical.  Many,  however,  being  meagre  in 
extent,  and  little  conversant  with  details  of  life,  will  bo  found 
to  suggest  little  of  importance  to  the  student  of  mere  history; 
and  these  I  shall  therefore  entirely  pass  over  here.  The  re- 
mainder, however,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  so  much  importance, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  shortly  attempted  to 
explain,  that  I  feel  boimd  to  assert  that,  without  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  their  contents,  no  one,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, can  attain  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  early  Irish  life, 
much  less  presume  to  address  himself  to  the  task  of  contributing 
to  what  may  become  a  satisfactory  histor;^  of  Erinn. 

But,  besides  so  much  valuable  information  upon  life  and  man- 
ners, as  almost  all  the  class  of  writings  contam  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  there  are  some  other  points  also  upon  which  the 
imaginative  tales  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  embrace  matter  of 
soUd  importance  and  authority.  They  frequently  embody  or 
allude  to  historic  traditions,  believed  or  partly  believed  in  the 
time  of  the  authors,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  statement  of 
them  supplying  links  wanting  in  the  chain,  of  history,  in  the 
allusions  and  references  made  in  them  to  more  serious  works 
now  lost.  Everv  such  tradition  must,  of  course,  have  had  some 
foimdation ;  ana  every  such  tradition,  when  found  in  any  writ- 
ing of  great  age,  deserves,  and  ought  to  command,  diligent  atten- 
tion at  least,  and  careful  inquiry.  Very  many  of  the  Imagina- 
tive Tales,  again,  contain  the  most  valuable  records  as  to  places ; 
often  describing  to  us  minutely  the  situation  of  cities,  forts, 
graves,  etc.,  well  known  in  histoiy,  but  whose  topography  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  out.  And  many  a  blank  has  been  filled 
up,  and  many  a  mistake  has  been  corrected,  by  the  informa- 
tion respecting  localities  and  the  derivation  of  their  names, 
found  in  this  class  of  our  literature. 

Without  enlarging  further,  then,  upon  this  subject,  I  think  I 
have  now  said  enough  to  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  in  treating 
of  the  manuscript  materials  of  ancient  Irish  histoiy ,  I  could  not 
altogether  pass  over  the  Imaginative  Tales  found  among  our 
ancient  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  at  least  that  class  of  them  in  which  are 
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tx>  be  found  those  descriptions  of  infonnation  to  which  I  have  lect  xiv. 
referred. 

The  purely  ima^native  literature  of  the  ancient  Gaedhils,  oftheew-iier 
still  existing  m  the  MSS.  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ginatwe  "*" 
in  safety,  may  be  divided  into  distinct  classes,  some  of  which  fSSLm^* 
are  comjpositions  yet  more  ancient  than  the  others.    The  earliest  ^^^^ 
of  all — if  we  regard  merely  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attri- 
buted— ^are  the  poems  or  metrical  talcs  called  the  Fenian  Poems, 
many  of  which  are  attributed  to  Oisin  and  Fergus,  die  sons  of 
the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  CumJiaill,  some  of  them  to  Finn  him- 
self, and  some  to  his  cousin  Caeilte.     After  tliese  may  be  placed 
the  prose  recitals,  probably  founded  on  similar  poems  now  lost, 
but  probably  also  themselves  compositions  of  as  early  a  date:  I 
mean  those  stories  commonly  called  Fenian  Tales.    Finally, 
after  the  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales,  in  point  of  date,  we  find  a 
great  number  of  romantic  legends  and  tales,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  many  of  which  were  certainly  composed  at  a  very  remote 

Seriod,  but  of  which  the  various  dates  of  composition  extend 
own  almost  to  our  own  times.  And  it  is  withm  my  own  me- 
mory that  in  Clare,  and  throughout  Munster,  the  invention  and 
recital  of  such  romantic  tales  continue  to  afford  a  favourite 
delight  to  the  still  Gaedhlic-spcaking  people. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  historical  value  of 
such  illustrative  details  as  I  have  stated  to  exist  in  this  class  of 
literature,  we  may  pass  by  at  once  almost  all  the  tales  which  are 
known  or  may  be  believed  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
intimate  contact  of  the  pure  Gaedhil  with  the  Norman  and 
English  settlers,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  island  such  intimate 
contact  took  place.  For  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  people 
became  for  a  while  intimate  with  foreign  races  and  foreign 
modes  of  life  on  their  own  soil,  their  literature,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, would  probably  become  tinned  with  foreign  ideas,  and 
would  therefore  become  of  little  value  in  illustration  of  the  life 
and  history  of  the  Gaedhils.  In  selecting  for  study,  then,  those 
of  our  Imaginative  Tales  which  appear  to  contain  valuable  mat- 
ter for  the  historian,  I  would  pass  over  altogether  all  those  of 
the  last  three  centuries  in  everjr  part  of  the  country,  and  all 
those  of  date  before  that  period,  composed  in  any  part  of  the 
island  in  immediate  contact  with  foreign  society  ana  manners. 
Of  coiu-se,  in  the  particular  case  of  any  separate  piece,  care  must 
also  be  taken  to  investigate  those  circumstances  upon  which 
ought  to  depend  its  authenticity  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks,  then,  I  proceed  to  offer  some 
observations  to-day  upon  those  portions  of  the  imaginative  lite- 
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rature  of  ancient  Erinn  which  we  yet  possess,  and  from  which 

solid  and  reliable  information  is  to  be  obtained.     And,  in  the 

plems,  etc,  examplcs  which  I  shall  bring  under  your  notice,  I  shall  select 

ascribed  to'  from  the  earliest  and  most  characteristic  of  these  interesting  com- 

positions. 

Several  writers  on  Irish  history  have  been  rather  puzzled 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  poems  and  legends  ascribed  to  Oisin; 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Stowenaia 
(vol.  i.  p.  165),  says  that, 

"All  the  most  ancient  poems  on  the  subject  of  7am  Bo 
Chuailgniy  and  the  wars  of  Cuchulainn^  and  on  the  wars  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  of  Fingal,  and  of  Oscar,  and 
of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  are  in  this  style  of  poetry.  [He  refers  to  a 
specimen.]  They  are  romances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries;  the  few  historical  facts  in  them  are  gleaned  from 
Tighemach  and  from  the  Saltair  of  Cashel". 

Now  part  of  this  opinion  belongs  to  the  reverend  doctor  him- 
self, and  part  to  his  [m  these  matters]  more  learned  grandfather, 
Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  who,  in  his  observations  on  Mr. 
Mac  Pherson's  dissertations  and  notes  on  the  poems  of  **  FingaF 
and  "  Temora",  speaks  as  follows : 

'*  That  the  poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora  have  no  foundation  in 
the  histonr  of  the  ancient  Scots,  is  an  idea  that  we  are  vpiy  far 
from  establishing.  They  are  evidently  founded  on  the  ro- 
mances and  vulgar  stories  of  the  Fiana  Eireann,  The  poet, 
whoever  he  was,  picked  up  many  of  the  names  of  men  and 
places  to  be  found  in  those  tales,  and  invention  made  up  the 
rest.  In  digesting  these  poems  into  their  present  forms,  cliono- 
logy  was  overlooked,  and  the  actions  of  different  ages  are  all 
made  coeval.  Ossian,  an  ancient  bard  of-  the  tliird  century,  is 
pitched  upon  as  a  proper  author  to  gain  admiration  for  such 
compositions,  and  the  more  (it  should  seem)  as  he  was  an  iUi- 
terate  bard*!. 

Mr.  O'Conor  does  not  fix  upon  any  probable  date  for  these 
Fenian  poems,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  he  could  not  find 
satisfactory  data  for  doing  so;  and,  secondly,  because,  as  he 
could  not  find  such  data,  he  would  not  do  so.  His  learned 
and  reverend  grandson,  however,  was  not  so  fastidious ;  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  rule  with  him  to  dispose  of  everything 
for  which  he  could  not  find  a  positive  date,  by  placing  it  arbi- 
tiuiily  within  the  period — "  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century". 

It  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  whether  Oidn  was  an  illiter- 
ate bard  or  not;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  History  of 
Erinn,  at  the   reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  quotes  an  ancient 
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authority,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  lect.xiv. 
for  the  quahfications  which  it  was  indispensable  for  a  man  to  ^^^j^^ 
possess  before  he  could  be  received  into  the  select  militia,  of  ^^^'^^^^ 
which  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  was  the  last  commander ;  and  one  ouin. 
of  those  qualifications  was,  that  the  candidate  should  be  a  poet 
(that  is,  educated  to  compose  regular  verses),  and  should  have 
learned  the  twelve  Booh  of  Poetry. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise,  or  even  probable,  date  for 
these  Feman  poems  now ;  and  all  that  can  be  done,  in  answer 
to  the  arbitrary  statements  of  Dr.  O'Conor  and  others,  relative 
to  the  date  of  their  compositions,  is  to  trace  them  back  as  far  as 
known  manuscripts  of  ascertained  dates  will  carry  us.  Of  these 
ancient  authorities,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures,  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic. 
It  was  compiled,  as  you  will  remember,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and,  certainly,  from  more  ancient  books.  Its 
authority,  so  far,  must  be  received  as  unexceptionable ;  and  to  it 
I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  refer,  for  the  refutation  of  Dr. 
O'Conor's  arbitrary  opinions  on  these  poems.  I  may,  however, 
I  think,  safely  assert  that  the  style,  language,  and  matter  of 
these  poems  will,  in  the  opinion  of  any  competent  Irish  scholar, 
carry  their  composition  several  centuries  farther  back. 

If  the  people  of  Scotland  could  show  such  poems  as  those  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  the  other  books  which  I 
shall  follow,  relating  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  Oisin,  and 
connecting  them  as  much  with  Scotland  as  they  do  with  this 
country,  then,  indeed,  might  they  stand  up  boldly  for  Mac 
Pherson's  forgeries  and  baseless  assertions ;  and  there  is  httle 
doubt  but  that  they  would  have  long  since  presented  them  to 
the  world  in  print. 

The  ancient  literary  remains  which  have  for  a  long  time  of  the 
passed  under  the  names  of  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales  are  of  p5bm8'a„,> 
tour  classes.  talm. 

The  first  class  consists  of  poems  ascribed  directly,  in  ancient 
transcripts,  to  Finn  Mac  CumJuzill;  to  his  sons,  Oisin  and 
Feraus  Finnbheoill  (the  Eloquent) ;  and  to  his  kinsman  Caeilte, 

The  second  class  consists  of  tracts  made  up  of  articles  in  prose 
and  verse,  ascribed  to  some  one  of  the  same  personages,  but 
related  by  a  second  person. 

The  third  class  consists  of  miscellaneous  poems,  desciiptive 
of  passages  in  the  life  of  Finn  and  his  warriors,  but  without 
any  ascnption  of  authorship. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  certain  prose  tales  told  in  a  ro- 
mantic style  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  same  renowned 
captain,  and  those  of  his  more  distinguished  companions. 
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The  poems  ascribed,  upon  anything  like  respectable  authority, 
to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  are  few  indeed,  amounting  only  to  five, 
Mcribed"u)  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover;  but  these  few  are  found 
^JJJ^Jjf  in  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity — ^namely,  the  Book  of 
Lcinster,  which,  as  1  have  already  observed,  was  compiled, 
chiefly  from  older  books,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  Book  of  Lecain^  compiled  in  the  same  way  in 
theyear  1416. 

The  first  of  these  five  poems  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
exploits  and  death  of  Goll  Mac  Moma,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Connacht  Fenians. 

This  Goll  had  slain  Finn's  father,  Cmnhall,  in  the  battle  of 
Cnucha,  near  Dublin,  and  was  in  Finn's  early  life  his  mortal 
enemy ;  but  he  subsequently  made  peace  with  liim  and  submit- 
ted t'j  his  superior  command.  In  the  poem  Finn  gives  a  vivid 
and  rapid  account  of  all  the  men  of  note  who  fell  by  the  hands 
of  Goll  and  the  Connacht  warriors  in  all  parts  of  Erinn,  with  the 
names  of  the  slain  and  of  the  places  in  which  they  fell.  The 
poem  consists  of  86  quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XCII.]  :— 

"  Tlie  grave  of  Goll  in  Magh  Raighnff'. 

(This  Magh  RaighnS  was  an  ancient  plain  in  Ossory  in  Leins- 
ter ;  Cill  Finch4,  or  Saint  Finche's  church  was  situated  m  it,  accor- 
ding to  the  Festology  ofAengus  Ceili  Dcy  or  Aengus  the  "  Cul- 
dee".  The  poem  contains  a  great  numlxjr  of  topographical  re- 
ferences, for  which  it  is  particularly  valuable. 

The  second  is  a  short  poem,  of  only  five  quatrains,  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  Magh-da-Gheisi,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Two 
Swans,  also  in  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appen- 
dix] : — 

"  The  stone  which  I  was  wont  to  throw". 

The  third  is  a  shorter  poem  of  only  three  quatrains,  on  the 
ori^  of  the  name  of  Roirend^  a  place  in  Ui  FailgMy  or  Offaly, 
beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : — 

"Beloved  is  he  who  came  from  a  brave  land". 

These  three  (which  belong  to  the  ancient  lost  tract  called  the 
Dinmenchus)  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  only :  the  fol- 
lowing are  likewise  to  be  found  there,  but  ai*e  also  preserved  in 
the  Book  o(  Lecain. 

A  poem  of  seventeen  quatrains,  descriptive  of  Ros-Broc 
[Badger- Wood],  the  place  which  is  now  Teach  Moling  [Saint 
Mullen's],  on  the  brink  of  the  River  Bearbha  [or  Barrow],  in 
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the  present  comity  of  Carlow.     It  begins  [see  original  in  same  lect.xiv. 
Appendix]:—  ^,p^„, 

ascribed  to 

^^Ro88'Broc  tins  day  is  the  resort  of  warriors''.  ^««  ^^c 

^  ^    CumhaiU. 

In  this  poem  (the  authenticity  of  which  as  Finn's,  there  is 
abimdant  reason  to  question),  Finn  is  made  to  prophesy  the 
coming  of  Saint  Patrick  into  Ireland  to  propagate  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  the  future  sanctity  of  Ros-Broc  when  it  should 
become  the  peaceful  abode  of  Saint  Moling  and  his  monks. 

Another  poem  is  on  the  tragical  death  of  Fitliir  and  Darini^ 
the  two  daughters  of  the  monarch  Tuathal  Techtmary  whose 
untimely  end  was  produced  by  the  treachery  of  Eochaidh  An- 
eheanj  King  of  LeLoster.  This  poem  begins  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

"Fearful  the  deed  which  has  been  done  here". 

So  far  the  Book  of  Leinster :  but  the  Book  o£Lecain  contains, 
in  addition,  two  other  poems  ascribed  to  Finn.  One  of  these 
is  taken  from  the  tract  m  the  Dinnsmchus,  on  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  a  place  called  Druirn  iJean,  in  Leinster.  This  was  a 
hill  upon  which  Finn  had  a  mansion.  Finn  went  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Connacht,  during  which  he  defeated  the  cliieftain 
UincJii  in  battle  at  Ceann  Mara  [now  called  Kinvara],  on  the 
Bay  of  Gralway.  UinehSj  with  twenty-one  of  his  party,  escaped 
from  the  battle,  and  came  directly  to  Finn's  mansion  at  Druim 
Drean^  wliich  he  succeeded  in  totally  destroying.  Finn  soon 
returned  home,  but  finding  his  residence  destroyed  and  several 
of  his  people  killed,  he  went  with  his  son  Oisin  and  his  cousin 
Caeilti  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  and  slew  at 
a  ford  called  ever  since  Ath  Uinchi^  or  JJinMs  Ford.  On 
Finn's  return  from  this  last  achievement,  he  addressed  this  poem 
to  the  hill  on  which  stood  his  desolate  home  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

"Desolate  is  your  man^on,  O  Druim  DearC^. 

Of  some  poems,  prophecies,  and  sayings  ascribed  in  other 
manuscripts  to  Finn  Mac  CumliaiU,  the  space  I  have  allotted 
me  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  in  detail ;  but  I  may,  however, 
take  occasion  to  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
Finn  Mac  Cumliaill  to  have  been  a  merely  ima^nary  or  mythi- 
cal character.  Much  that  has  been  narmted  of  his  exploits  is, 
no  doubt,  apocryphal  enough;  but  Finn  himself  is  an  un- 
doubtedly historical  personage ;  and  that  he  existed  about  the 
time  at  which  his  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  annals,  is  as 
certain  as  that  Julius  Gassar  lived  and  ruled  at  the  time  stated 
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on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  historians.  I  may  add  here, 
that  the  pedigree  of  Finn  is  fully  recorded  on  the  unquestion- 
able authority  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  the  son  of  Cumhall,  who  was  the  son  of  Trenmdr,  son 
of  Snaelt^  son  of  Eltan,  son  of  Baiscni^  son  of  Nvada  Neckty 
who  was  of  the  Heremonian  race,  and  monarch  of  Erinn 
about  A.M.  5090,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four 
Masters,  that  is,  110  years  before  Christ.  Finn  himself  was 
slain,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  Anno 
Domini  283,  in  the  reign  of  Cairbri  Lifectchair. 

Oisin  (a  word  which  signifies  literally  the  "little  fawn"),  the 
son  of  Finn  Mac  Cum/iaill,  has  within  the  last  hundred  years 
attracted  much  attention  among  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe.  Mr.  James  Mac  Pherson,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  gave 
to  the  world,  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  about  the  year 
1 760,  a  highly  poetic  translation  of  what  he  pretended  to  be 
some  ancient  genuine  compositions  of  Oisin.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Lecture  to  review  the  long  and  teamed 
controversy  which  followed  the  publication  of  these  very  clever 
imitations  of  what  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards^ 
believed  to  be  the  genuine  style  of  Oisin^s  poetry ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  observe,  that  of  all  Mac  Pherson's  translations,  in 
no  single  instance  has  a  genuine  Scottish  original  been  found, 
and  that  none  mil  ever  be  found  I  am  very  certain. 

The  only  poems  of  Oisin  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that 
can  be  positively  traced  back  so  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  are 
two,  which  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  One  of  tiiese 
(consisting,  indeed,  but  of  seven  quatrains)  is  valuable  as  a 
record  of  the  great  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  was  fought  in  A.n. 
284,  and  in  which  Oscar,  the  brave  son  of  Oisin,  and  CairbrS 
Li/eachair,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  fell  by  each  others  hands. 
There  are  two  specially  important  facts  preserved  in  this  poem, 
which,  whether  it  be  the  composition  of  Oisin  or  not,  is,  at  all 
events,  one  of  very  ancient  date;  namely,  the  fact,  that  the 
monarch  Cairbri  fought  on  horseback,  and  that  the  poet,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  refers  to  an  Ogham  inscription  on  Oscar  a 
tombstone. 

A  perfect  and  very  accurate  copy  of  this  poem  was  published 
in  the  year  1854,  by  a  society  wliich,  adoptmg  the  Scottish  in- 
stead of  the  proper  Irish  form,  calls  itself  the  "Ossianic  Society**. 

The  second  poem  of  Oisin,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster, is  of  much  greater  eictent  than  the  first,  as  it  consists  of 
fifty-four  quatrains,  and  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  valuable  in 
its  contents. 

Oisin,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  poem,  appears  to  have 
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been  blind,  and  to  have  been  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  lect.xiv. 
Guaire  Doll,  that  is,  Guairi  "the  blind".  The Poems 

The  occasion  of  Ae  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  holding  ascribed  to 
of  the  great  fair  and  festival  games  of  the  Lifi^  or  Liffey,  ^^*' 
which  probably  were  held  on  the  Cuirrech  Lif6  (now  known 
as  the  Curragh  of  Kildare).  These  games  and  fairs  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Erinn,  down  even  to  the  tenth 
century ;  and  among  the  sports  on  such  occasions,  horse  racing 
appears  always  to  have  held  a  prominent  place. 

The  poet  begins  by  stating  that  the  king  has  inaugurated  the 
fair;  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  can  attend  it,  and 
contrasts  their  condition  with  his  own,  as  being  incapable,  fix)m 
old  age  and  blindness,  to  participate  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  these  exciting  sports.  He  then  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  a  visit  which,  in  his  more  youthful  days,  he  had  made,  along 
with  his  father,  Finn,  and  a  small  band  of  the  Fenian  warriors, 
to  the  court  of  Fiaclia  Muilleathan^  K!i^g  of  Munster,  at  Bada- 
mar  (near  the  present  town  of  Cahir  in  Tipperary) ;  and  of  the  ^ 

races  of  Oenach  ClocJuzir  [now  Manister,  near  Croom,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick],  which  the  king  had  celebrated  on  the 
occasion  of  Finn's  visit.  The  winning  horse  at  the  course  was 
a  black  steed,  belonging  to  Dill,  the  son  of  Dachrica,  who  was 
the  king's  tutor.  The  king  purchased  the  steed  from  his  old 
tutor  on  the  spot,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Finn.  Finn  and 
his  party  then  took  their  leave,  and  passed  into  the  district 
comprised  by  the  present  county  of  Kerry,  on  to  the  sandy 
strand  of  Beramain  [near  TraleeJ.  Here  Finn  challenged  his 
son,  Oisin,  and  his  cousin,  Caeiltiy  to  try  the  speed  of  their 
choice  horses  with  his  black  steed  on  the  sandy  strand.  The 
race  is  won  by  Finn ;  but,  in  place  of  taking  rest  after  it,  he 
strikes  into  the  country  southward,  followed  by  his  two  com- 
panions, and  they  proceed  without  resting  until  night  comes 
on,  when  they  find  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bair- 
nech  [near  KjUamey].  Here  night  ovei-took  them,  and  although 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  had  never 
known  or  seen  a  house  there  before,  they  saw  one  now,  which 
they  entered  without  ceremony.  This,  however,  was,  it  seems, 
no  other  than  an  enchanted  house,  prepared  by  some  of  Finn's 
necromantic  enemies,  in  order  to  frighten  and  punish  him  for 
the  death  of  some  friends  of  theirs  by  his  hands.  The  wild 
horrors  of  the  night  in  such  a  place  need  not  here  be  related ; 
nor  shall  I  delay  over  details  of  more  solid  interest  in  the  stoiy , 
such  as  the  various  incidents  of  Finn's  visit  to  Munster  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  very  curious  topographical  notices  of  his  pro- 
gress.    For  all  these  things  I  must  refer  you  to  the  poem  itself 
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This,  however,  is  not  veiy^flSoult  of  study ;  and  you  will 
gain  some  assistance  from  arffree  metrical  translation  of  it,  made 
by  our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Anster,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  March  and 
April,  1852. 

The  next  of  the  Fenian  poets  is  Fergus  Finnbheoil  (Fergus 
"  the  Eloquent"),  son  of  Finn  Mac  CumhailL 

Of  this  early  bard's  compositions,  I  have  met  but  one  ge- 
nuinely ancient  poem.  It  occurs  in  the  lost  Book  of  Dinnsen^ 
ehu8j  copied  into  the  Books  of  Lecain  and  Ballymote,  and  pro- 
fesses to  account  for  the  name  of  an  ancient  well  or  spring 
named  Tipra  Seangarmna^  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  present  county  of  Kerry,  and  in  which,  I  believe,  the  river 
FeilS  [Feale]  has  its  source.  It  would  appear  from  this  poem  that 
the  spring  oi  Seangarmain  issued  from  a  cleft  in  a  rock,  or  rather 
from  a  mountain  cavern.  Oisin,  the  brother  of  Fergus,  with 
a  few  followers,  were,  it  would  appear,  while  out  himting,  in- 
veigled into  this  cleft  or  cavern  by  some  of  its  fairy  inhabitants, 
and  detained  there  for  a  whole  year.  During  all  this  time  Oig(n 
was  accustomed  to  cut  a  small  chip  from  the  nandle  of  his  spear, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  issuing  stream.  Finn,  his  father,  who  had 
been  in  search  of  him  all  tne  time,  happening  at  last  to  come  to 
this  stream,  saw  a  chip  floating  down,  took  it  up,  and  knew 
immediately  that  it  was  part  of  Oisin's  spear,  and  intended  for  a 
sign.  He  therefore  followed  the  stream  to  its  source,  entered 
the  cavern,  and  rescued  his  son  and  his  companions.  And  this 
is  the  legend  which  Fergus  relates  in  the  poem,  (Book  of  Bally- 
mote, fol.  202,  a.  a.)  which  consists  of  thirty-mree  quatrains, 
and  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIII.] : 

"  The  well  of  Seangarmain,  with  all  its  beauty". 

MCTibed™        '^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^*^*  ^^  ^^^  ancient  Fenian  bards  is  CaeiUi 

caeiiH  Mae  Mac  Hoftain,  the  cousin  of  Finn,  and  one  of  his  officers,  the  most 

*^'~^**'       distinguished  both  as  warrior  and  poet,  but  chiefly  distinguished 

above  all  the  rest  in  legendary  record  by  his  singular  aginty  and 

swiftness  of  foot. 

Of  CaeiUS's  poems  I  find  but  one  among  our  more  ancient 
tracts,  and  this  was  in  the  Dinnsenchus,  in  wnich  it  is  quoted  as 
supplying  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tonn  Chliodhna 
[or  Wave  of  Chliodhna\  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  strand 
and  the  waves  that  broke  over  it,  situated  in  or  near  the  bay  of 
Cloch-na-CoiUti  [Clonakilty],  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
This  poem,  like  the  last,  is  foimd  in  the  Books  of  Balljrmote 
and  Lecain,  and  is  said  to  have  been  simg  by  the  author  for 
Saint  Patrick.     It  is  not  a  legend  of  Finn  or  his  people,  but  a 
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love  story,  the  heroine  in  which  (Cliodhna^  a  foreign  lady)  was  lect.  xiv: 
unfortunately  drowned  on  this  shore,  and  from  whose  name  was  ^^  p^^^ 
derived  the  appellation  of  the  Wave  of  Cliodhna.  The  poem  is  awribed  to 
very  ancient,  and  begins  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : —     £main,  ^^ 

"  Cliodhna  the  fair-haired,  long  to  be  remembered'\ 

Having  so  far  described  to  you  such  of  these  very  ancient  ^^^^^' 
poems  as  I  have  found  ascribed  directly  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  T»ie« 
his  sons  Oisin  and  Fergus  Finnblieoil,  and  his  cousin  CaeiltSy  I  S?  ple*^' 
shall  now  bring  under  your  notice  the  second  class  of  our  Jj^p^^^"* 
ancient  imaginative  compositions-^namely,  those  tracts  which 
were  made  up  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  ascribed  to  some 
one  or  more  of  the  personages  already  mentioned,  but  related 
by  a  second  person. 

The  most  important,  perhaps  the  only  genuine,  tract  of  this 
class  now  existing,  is  that  which  is  well  known  as  the  AgaUamh 
na  Seandrachj  or  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men. 

These  **  ancient  men"  were  Ow/n,  the  son  o{Finn  Mac  Cumh-  i^g  ^© 
aill^  and  CaeiltSj  the  son  of  Cronchu^  son  of  Ronan^  popularly  Ancient 
called  Caeilti  Mac  JRonain,  a  near  relative  of  Oisin. 

These  two  chiefs  long  survived  their  brethren  in  arms,  and 
are  even  reported  to  have  lived  until  the  coming  of  Saint 
Patrick  into  Erinn  to  preach  Christianity,  by  whom  it  is  said 
they  were  converted  and  baptized.  So  m  the  "  Dialogue"  just 
referred  to,  then,  they  are  made  to  give  an  account  to  the 
Saint  of  the  situation,  the  history,  and  origin  of  the  names  of 
various  hills,  moimtains,  rivers,  caverns,  rocks,  wells,  moimds, 
shores,  etc.,  throughout  Erinn,  but  more  particularly  such 
places  as  derived  their  names  or  any  celebrity  from  actions  or 
events  in  which  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill^  or  his  warriors,  had  been 
personally  engaged  or  in  any  way  concerned.  Of  this  class  of 
compositions  we  have  at  present  existing,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, but  this  one  tract ;  and  even  this,  as  far  as  can  be  yet 
ascertained,  is  imperfect  There  is  a  large  fragment  of  it  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  vellum  manuscript  written 
about  the  year  1400;  another  large  fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  [H.  and  S.  Collection,  No,  149] ;  a  more 

Sjnect,  but  still  damaged  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
xford  FRawlinson,  487] ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
without  having  seen  the  book,  an  older  and  more  perfect  copy 
than  any  of  these,  if  not  quite  perfect,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isi- 
dore, in  Rome. 

This  tract,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  Topographical 
and  Historical  Catechism,  commences  by  stating  that  after  the 
disastrous  battles  of  Comar,  Gaihra,  ana  Ollarblia^  the  Fianns 
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LKCT.  xiT.  or  Fenian  forces  were  so  shattered  and  diminished  in  numbers, 

The"Dto-    *^*  ^®  surviving  few  of  them  dispersed  themselves  over  the 

\o^6  of  the  country,  so  that  Sieir  number  was  at  last  reduced  to  eleven — 

i^"?*       namely  the  two  good  old  chiefs,  Oisin  and  CaeiltS,  and  nine 

common  soldiers.     After  having  wandered  a  long  time  among 

the  new  and  strange   generation  that  had  sprung  up  aroimd 

them  in  their  native  country,  the  two  chiefs  agreed  to  separate 

for  a  time ;  and  CHsin  went  to  his  mother  to  the  (enchanted) 

mansion  of  Cleitech,  near  Slane,  while  Caeilti  passed  over  M(igh 

Breagh  (or  Bregia)  to  the  south,  and  to  Saint  Patrick,  who  was 

then  sojourning  at  Raiik-Droma-deirg^  to  whom  Caeilti  related 

his  unfortimate  stoiy.     Saint  Patrick  was  very  glad  to  add  so 

remarkable  a  personage  to  his  congregation,  and  readily  gave 

Caeilti  and  his  few  companions  a  comfortable  maintenance  in  his 

establishment. 

Oisin  soon  after  joined  his  old  friends,  and  the  two  chiefi 
thenceforth  were  Patrick's  constant  companions  in  his  missionary 
journeys  through  the  country,  always  giving  him  the  history  of 
every  place  that  they  visited,  and  of  numberless  other  places, 
the  names  of  which  incidentally  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  names,  all  of  which  was 
written  into  a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  ftiture  generations,  by 
Brogan,  Saint  Patrick's  scribe. 

Tne  space  allotted  to  these  lectures  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
further  on  this  tract  than  to  lay  before  you  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  the  nature  and  style  of  tne  countless  articles  of  which  it 
IS  composed. 

Saint  Patrick,  with  his  travelling  missionary  retinue,  including 
Caeilti  J  we  are  told,  was  one  day  sitting  on  the  hill  which  is  now 
well  known  as  Ard-Patrick,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  The 
hill  before  this  time  was  called  Finn  Tulach,  the  Fair  (or 
White)  Hill,  and  Patrick  asked  Caeilti  why  or  when  it  had 
received  that  name.  Caeilti  answered  that  its  first  name  was 
Tulach-norFeini;  but  that  Finn  had  afterwards  given  it  the 
name  of  Finntulach.  "  And  (continued  Caeilti)  it  was  from 
this  hill  that  we  marched  to  the  great  battle  of  Finntraigh  (now 
*  Ventry'  Harbour)".  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIV.] 
"One  day  that  we  were  on  this  hill,  Finn  observed  a  favoiirite 
warrior  of  his  company,  named  Ca^l  ONeamhain^  coming  to- 
wards him,  and  when  he  had  come  to  Finn's  presence,  he  asked 
him  where  he  had  come  from.  Cael  answered  that  he  had  come 
from  Brugh  in  the  north  (that  is  the  fairy  mansion  of  Brugh^ 
on  the  Bojme).  What  was  your  business  there?  said  Finn. 
To  speak  to  my  nurse,  Muim,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  said  CaeL 
About  what?  said  Finn.     Concerning  Credi,  the  daughter  of 
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Cairbrij  King  of  Kerry  [^Ciaraighe  Luachrci]^  said  Cad.     Do  lect.xiv. 
you  know,  said  Finn,  that  she  is  the  greatest  deceiver  [flirt,  ^^uj^^ 
coquette]  among  all  the  women  of  Erinn ;  that  there  is  scarcely  logue  of  the 
a  precious  gem  in  all  Erinn  that  she  has  not  obtained  as  a  token  u^\^ 
of  love ;  and  that  she  has  not  yet  accepted  the  hand  of  any 
of  her  admirers?     I  know  it,  said  Cael;  but  do  vou  know  the 
conditions  on  which  she  would  accept  a  husbana?     I  do,  said 
Finn:  whoever  is  so  gifted  in  the  art  of  poetry  as  to  write  a 
poem  descriptive  of  her  mansion  and  its  rich  furniture,  will  re- 
ceive her  hand.     Good,  said  Cael;  I  have  with  the  aid  of  my 
nurse  composed  such  a  poem ;  and  if  you  will  accompany  me,  1 
will  now  repair  to  her  court  and  present  it  to  her. 

"  Finn  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  having  set  out  on  their 
journey  they  soon  arrived  at  the  lady's  court,  which  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  well  known  mountains  called  the  Pap  of 
Anann,  in  Kerry.  When  arrived,  the  lady  asked  their  business. 
Finn  answered  that  Cael  came  to  seek  her  hand  in  marria^. 
Has  he  a  poem  for  me?  said  she.  I  have,  said  CewZ,'^and  ne 
then  recited  the  very  curious  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation : 

"  A  joumejT  I  make  on  Friday : 
And  should  I  go  I  shall  be  a  true  guest. 
To  Credits  mansion, — not  small  the  fatigue, — 
At  the  breast  of  the  mountain  on  the  north-east. 

*'  It  is  destined  for  me  to  go  there, 
To  Credit  at  the  Paps  of  A^mn, 
That  I  be  there,  awaiting  sentence, 
Four  days  and  half  a  week. 

"  Happy  the  house  in  which  she  is, 
Between  men  and  children  and  women. 
Between  Druids  and  musical  performers. 
Between  cup-bearers  and  door-keepers, 

"Between  equerries  without  fear, 
And  distributors  who  divide  [the  fare] ; 
And  over  all  these  the  command  belongs 
To  fair  Credi  of  the  yellow  hair. 

"  It  would  be  happy  for  me  to  be  in  her  dtin, 
Amon^  her  soft  and  downy  couches. 
Should  Credi  deign  to  hear  [my  suit], 
Happy  for  me  would  be  my  journey. 

**  A  bowl  she  has  whence  berry-juice  flows, 
By  which  she  colours  her  eye-brows  black ; 
[She  has]  clear  vessels  of  fermenting  ale ; 
Cups  she  has,  and  beautiftd  goblets. 
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"  The  colour  [of  her  rfiin]  is  like  the  colour  of  lime ; 
Within  it  are  couches  and  green  rushes ; 
ii^e  ^*tbe       Within  it  are  silks  and  blue  mantles ; 
Ajoci^t  Within  it  are  red  gold  and  crystal  cups. 

"Of  its  Orianan  [suimy  chamber]  the  comer  stones 
Are  all  of  silver  and  of  vellow  gold, — 
Its  thatch  in  stripes  of  &ultless  order. 
Of  wings  of  brown  and  crimson  red. 

"Two  door-posts  of  green  I  see; 
Nor  is  its  door  devoid  of  beauty ; 
Of  carved  silver,  long  has  it  been  renowned. 
Is  the  lintel  that  is  over  its  door. 

"  Credos  chair  is  on  your  right  hand ; 
The  pleasantest  of  the  pleasant  it  is ; 
All  over  a  blaze  erf  Alpme  gold, 
At  the  foot  of  her  beautiful  couch. 

"  A  gorgeous  couch,  in  full  array, 
Stands  directly  above  the  chair; 
It  was  made  by  [at?]  Tuil4,  in  the  east. 
Of  yellow  gold  and  precious  stones. 

"  There  is  another  bed  on  your  right  hand, 
0^  Of  gold  and  silver  without  defect,— 

With  curtains,  with  soft  [pillows], 
And  with  graceful  rods  of  golden-bronze. 

"  The  household  which  are  in  her  house, 
To  the  happiest  of  conditions  have  been  destined ; 
Grav  and  glossy  are  their  garments ; 
Twisted  and  fair  is  their  flowing  hair. 

"  Wounded  men  would  sink  m  sleep, 
Though  ever  so  heavily  teeming  with  blood, 
With  the  warbHngs  of  the  fairy  birds 
From  the  eaves  or  her  suimy  chamber  [Grtandn], 

"  If  I  am  [i.e,,  have  cause  to  be]  thankful  to  the  woman. 
To  Credit  for  whom  the  cuckoo  sings, 
In  songs  of  praise  she  shall  ever  live. 
If  she  but  repay  me  for  my  gift. 

"  If  it  please  the  daughter  of  CairbrS, — 
She  will  not  put  me  off  to  another  time, — 
She  will  herself  say  to  me  here : 
*  To  me  your  journey  is  greatly  welcome'. 

"  An  hundred  feet  spans  Credits  house 
From  one  angle  to  the  other; 
And  twenty  feet  are  fully  measured 
In  the  breadth  of  its  noble  door. 
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"  Its  portico  is  thatched  

With  wmgs  of  birds  both  blue  and  yellow ;  ^^  „p^ 

Its  lawn  in  front,  and  its  well,  iogu«of  the 

Of  crystal  and  of  carmogal.  Men*'* 

"  Four  posts  to  every  bed  [there  are], 
Of  gold  and  silver  finely  carved, — 
A  crystal  gem  between  each  post, — 
They  are  not  of  unpleasant  heads.     [See  Appendix.] 

*'  There  is  in  it  a  vat  of  royal  bronze, 
Whence  flows  the  pleasant  juice  of  malt ; 
An  apple-tree  stands  overhead  the  vat 
With  the  abundance  of  its  weighty  fruit. 

'*  When  Credo's  goblet  is  fiUed 
With  the  ale  of  the  noble  vat, 
There  drop  down  into  the  cup  directly 
Four  apples  at  the  same  time, 

"  The  four  attendants  [distributors]  that  have  been  named. 
Arise  and  go  to  the  distribution ; 
Thejr  present  to  four  of  the  guests  around, 
A  drink  to  each  man,  and  an  apple. 

"  She,  who  has  all  these  things, — 
Within  the  strand  and  the  flood,  [see  Appendix]  ^ 

CredS  of  the  three-pointed-hill, — 
Has  taken  [{.«.,  won  by]  a  spear's  cast  before  the  women  of  Erinn. 

"  Here  is  a  poem  for  her,  no  mean  present. 
It  is  not  a  hasty  rash  composition  : 
To  Crede  now  it  is  here  presented — 
May  my  journey  be  brightness  to  her". 

The  yoimg  lady  was,  it  seems,  delighted  with  this  poem, 
and  readily  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  the  gifted  Cdel; 
and  their  marriage,  we  are  told,  took  place  soon  after.  Their 
happiness  was,  however,  of  short  duration ;  for  C(iel  was  almost 
immediately  called  away  to  the  great  battle  of  Ventry  Harbour, 
where  he  was  killed  in  the  nudst  of  victory,  fighting  against 
the  host  of  foreign  invaders.  Credi  had  followed  him  to  the 
battle-field,  and  received  his  last  sighs  of  affection  for  herself, 
and  of  exultation  for  having  died  in  his  country's  cause.  He 
was  buried  by  his  comrades  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour 
in  a  place  which  was  (after  him,  it  is  said)  called  Traigh  Caeil^ 
or  the  strand  of  Gael  CrSde  composed  an  elegy  for  him, 
which  is  valuable  to  us,  among  other  things,  as  containing 
some  curious  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  grave  of  her  lover  and  the  manner  of  his  interment. 

I  think  1  need  offer  no  apology  for  detaining  you  so  long 
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LBCT.nv.  with  tke  details  of  this  singularly  interesting  little  poem.     I 

Th«  -DU-     ^^^  ^^^y  6^^^  y^^'  ^  ^  ^^^  words,  one  other  example  of  the 
logueoftiM  varied  sort  of  information  which  will  be  foimd  in  the  tract  at 
Men"!"*       present  imder  consideration,  and  then  pass  from  the  **  Dialogue 
of  the  Ancient  Men"  for  the  present. 

Saint  Patrick,  we  are  told  in  it,  receives  an  invitadon  from 
the  king  of  Connacht  to  visit  his  country.  He  sets  out  from 
Ard  Patrick,  passes  through  Limerick,  Cratloe,  Sliabh  Echtghij 
and  many  other  places,  into  Ui  Mainiy  and  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Connacht  at  Loch  Croini  (in  the  present  county  of  Ros- 
common), where  he  was  joyfully  and  reverently  received. 

One  day  that  they  were  seated  on  a  green  mound  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace,  a  young  Munster  warrior,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  king's  court,  put  me  following  questions  to  CaeHtS 
with  Patrick's  consent.  Where  did  Oilioll  Oluiniy  [the  cele- 
brated king  of  Munster,]  and  his  wife  Sadhbhj  die,  and  where 
were  they  buried  ?  Where  did  their  seven  sons  die  in  one  day  ? 
Who  were  the  parties  that  fought  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna, 
in  Tipperary?  Where  and  how  did  Cormac  Gas  [another 
son  o\  Oilioll  Oluirn]  die?  etc.  Caeilt4  answers  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  tells  how  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna  was  fought 
between  Eochaidh  Abradruadh  [the  Red  Browed],  King  of 
Leinster,  and  Cormac  Cas;  how  the  latter  received  a  fearful 
wound  in  the  head ;  and  how  after  lingering  for  thirteen  years 
in  great  agony,  he  died  at  Dun  Tri-Liag^  that  is,  the  Dim  (or 
fort)  of  the  three  pillar  stones  [now  Duntrileague,  in  the  coimty 
of  Limerick],  which  was  specially  built  for  his  particular  accom- 
modation ;  together  with  many  other  similar  details. 

From  the  nature  of  these  questions,  and  the  copious  answers 
which  Caeilti  is  always  made  to  give,  it  will  be  seen  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  articles  in  this  valuable  tract,  must  be  ftdl 
of  curious  and  really  valuable  historical  information. 

Of  others  Besides  the  pieces  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  a  large 

feSIk  collection  of  Fenian  poems,  chiefly  ascribed  to  Oisin^  but  some 
roKM8.  of  them  also  to  his  brother  poets,  is  to  be  found  in  our  paper 
MSS.  of  the  last  200  years ;  most  of  these  manuscripts  bemg 
transcripts,  as  I  have  already  observed,  from  books  of  much 
older  date.  These  poems  are  generally  given  as  dialogues  be- 
tween Oisin  and  Samt  Patrick ;  but  they  seldom  contain  much 
matter  illustrative  either  of  topography  or  social  manners. 

The  most  popular,  as  well  as  tne  largest,  of  this  class  of 
poems  is  that  which  is  known  as  Cath  Chnuic  an  Air^  the  batde 
of  the  Hill  of  Slaughter ;  but  as  no  details  of  topography  arc 
given  in  it — ^not  even  the  situation  of  the  Hill  ot  Battle — and 
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as  the  foes  were  little  more  than  three  or  four  foreign  champions,  lect.  xit. 
the  piece  is  of  little  historic  value. 

The  next  and  last  class  are  the  Prose  Tales,  of  which  the  of  the 
following  are  the  chief,  if  not  all,  that  are  at  present  known :  ^H^ 
the  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmada  is  Ghrdini^  or  Pursuit  odHarmaid  ^  ^o«^ 
and  Grainni;  the  Cath  Finntrdgha,  or  Battle  of  Ventry  Har- 
bour (in  Kerry) ;  the  Bruighean  Chaerihainn^  or  Mountain-ash 
Court;  the  Lntheacht  an  Ghilla  Deacair^  or  Flight  of   the 
Slothful  Fellow ;  Bruighean  Clieiai  an  Chorainn^  or  the  Court  of 
Ceis  Corann;  the  Bruigliean  Eochaidh  Big  Deirg^  or  Court  of 
Little  Red  Eochaidh;  the  Bruighean  bheag  na  h-Almhainiy 
or  Little  Court  of  Ahnhain  (or  Allen) ;  and  the  Feis  TighS 
Chondin  Chinn  t-SleihhSj  or  Feast  of  Conan's  House  of  Ceann 
SleibhSS''^ 

Of  these,  the  only  tale  founded  on  fact,  or,  at  least,  on 
ancient  authority  (though  romantically  told),  is  one  in  which 
Finn  himself  was  deeply  interested.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  Diar- 
maid  and  Grainni,  The  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  are 
shortly  these. 

Finn,  in  his  old  age,  solicited  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  The  Taie  of 
Art  for  the  hand  of  his  celebrated  daughter  Grainne  in  mar-  ofiiJ?^'"^* 
riage.     Cormac  agreed  to  the  hero  s  proposal,  and  invited  Finn  ^^*^  "JJp! 
to  go  to  Tara,  to  obtain  from  the  princess  herself  her  consent 
(which  was  necessary  in  such  matters  in  those  days  in  Erinn) 
to  their  union.     Finn,  on  this  invitation,  proceeded  to  Tara, 
attended  by  a  chosen  body  of  his  warriors,  and  among  these  were 
his  son  Oisin,  his  grandson  Oscar,  and  ZHarmaid  O'Duibhni, 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  man  of  fine  person  and  most  fasci- 
nating manners.     A  magnificent  feast  was  of  course  provided, 
at  which  the  monarch  presided,  surrounded  by  all  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  among  whom  the  Fenians  were  accorded  a 
distinguished  place. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  at  great  feasts  in  ancient 
Erinn  ibr^the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  or  some  other  distin- 
guished lady,  to  fill  her  own  rich  and  favourite  drinking-cup 
or  glass  from  a  select  vessel  of  choicest  Uquor,  and  to  send  it 
round  by  her  own  favourite  maid  in  waiting  to  the  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  company,  to  be  sent  round  again  by  them  to 
a  certain  number  (which  was,  I  believe,  four),  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  so  that  every  one  of  those  invited  should 
in  turn  enjoy  the  distinction  of  participating  in  this  gracious 
favour.     On  the  present  occasion  the  lady  Grainni  did  the 

(«&)  The  flrst  and  la«t  named  of  the  abore-nientioned  tales  have  been  pub- 
lished once  this  Lecture  was  deliyered  by  the  Ossianic  Society. 
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honours  of  her  royal  father's  court,  and  sent  round  her  favourite 

Of  the  ^^P  ^cordingly,  until  all  had  drank  from  it,  Oisin  and  Diar- 
fkniah  maid  ODuibhni  alone  excepted.  Scarcely  had  the  company 
JjJS'"  uttered  their  praises  of  the  hquor  and  their  profound  acknow- 
SS**  Pm?.**'  ledgments  to  the  princess,  than  they  all,  almost  simultaneously, 
SSw Md"^  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

<?Ai<fi!3".)  The  liquor  was  of  course  drugged  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
sooner  had  Grainni  perceived  the  full  success  of  ner  scheme, 
than  she  went  and  sat  by  the  side  of  Oisin  and  Diarmaidy  and, 
addressing  the  former,  complained  to  him  of  the  folly  of  his 
father  Finn,  in  expecting  that  a  maiden  of  her  youth,  beauty, 
and  celebrity,  could  ever  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  so  old 
and  war-worn  a  man ;  that  if  Oisin  himself  were  to  seek  her 
hand  she  should  gladly  accept  him ;  but  since  that  could  not 
now  be,  that  she  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  evil  which  her 
father's  temerity  had  brought  upon  her  but  by  flight;  and  as 
Ois{n  could  not  dishonour  his  mther  by  being  her  partner  in 
such  a  proceeding,  she  conjured  Diarmaid  by  his  manliness, 
and  by  his  vows  of  chivalry,  to  take  her  away,  to  make  her  his 
wife,  and  thus  to  save  her  from  a  fate  to  which  she  preferred 
even  death  itself. 

After  much  persuasion  (for  the  consequences  of  so  grievous 
an  offence  to  his  leader  must  necessarily  be  serious)  Diarmaid 
consented  to  the  elopement ;  the  parties  took  a  hasty  leave  of 
Oisin;  and  as  the  royal  palace  was  not  very  strictly  guarded  on 
such  an  occasion,  Grainni  found  little  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  the  attendants,  and  gaining  the  open  country 
with  her  companion. 

When  the  monarch  and  Finn  awoke  from  their  trance,  their 
rage  was  boundless;  both  of  them  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  imhappy  delinquents ;  and  Finn  immediately  set  out  from 
Tara  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  sent  parties  of  his  swiftest  and 
best  men  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  Diarmmd  was  such  a 
favourite  with  his  brethren  in  arms,  and  the  peculiar  circimi- 
stances  of  the  elopement  invested  it  with  so  much  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  those  voimg  heroes,  that  they  never  could  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  offenders,  excepting  when  Finn  him- 
self happened  to  be  of  the  party  that  immediately  pursued 
them,  and  then  they  were  sure  to  make  their  escape  by  some 
wonderful  stratagem  or  feat  of  agility  on  the  part  o\  Diarmaid. 
This,  then,  was  the  celebrated  Pursuit  of  Diarmmd  and 
Grainni.  It  extended  all  over  Erinn ;  and  in  the  description 
of  the  progress  of  it,  a  great  amount  of  curious  information  on 
topography,  the  natural  productions  of  various  localities,  social 
manners,  and  more  ancient  tales  and  superstitions,  is  introduced. 
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The  flight  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainni  is  mentioned  in  several  lbct.  xiv. 
of  our  ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  popular  traditions  through-  ~TT 
out  the  country  point  to  those  ancient  monuments,  vulgarly  fbniak 
called  Cromlechs^  as  their  resting  and  hiding  places,  many  of  Jj^^/" 
which  are  still  commonly,  though  of  course  without  any  reason,  £J®  jjf*  ^' 
called  Leabthacha  Dhiarmada  is  Ghrainni^  or  the  Beds  o£  Di-  suitof/jwr- 
armaid  and  Grainni.     [See  Appendix,  No.  XCV.]  S^a^nJS-*^.) 

The  next  Fenian  tale  that  claims  attention  is  that  which  is  The  Taie  of 
80   popularly  known  as  Cath  Finntrdgha,  the  Battle  of  the  ot^Fin^- 
White  Strand  (a  name  now  Anglicized  Ventry  Harbour, — ^in  ven25"°' 
west  of  Kerry). 

That  this  IS  an  ancient  tale  mav  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  it  made  in  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  Gael  and  CredS 
just  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  a  damaged  copy  of  it  on  vellum, 
which  is  preserved  in  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  [Rawlinson,  487] ;  but  the  paper  copies  of  it,  which 
are  numerous  in  Ireland,  are  very  much  corrupted  in  language, 
and  interpolated  with  trivial  and  incongruous  incidents.  The 
tale  is  a  pure  fiction,  but  related  with  considerable  force  and  in 
a  hiffhly  popular  style. 

The  tale  commences  with  the  statement  that  Dairi  Dornmhar^ 
according  to  the  author  the  emperor  of  the  whole  world  ex- 
cept Erinn,  calls  together  all  the  tributary  kings  of  his  empire 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  Erinn,  to  subjugate  it  and  to 
enforce  tribute.  He  arrives  with  a  great  fleet  at  Glas  Charraig 
[now  the  "  Skellig  Rocks",  on  the  coast  of  Kerry],  piloted  by 
Glas  Mac  Dremain,  a  soldier  of  Kerry,  who  had  oeen  pre- 
viously banished  by  Finn  Mac  CumhailL  This  Glas  Mac 
Dremain^  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  native  coast,  brought 
the  fleet  safely  into  the  noble  harbour  oiFinntrdigh  (or  Ventry), 
from  which  place  the  emperor  determined  to  subdue  the  country. 

Finn  had  at  all  times  some  of  his  trusty  warriors,  vigilant 
and  swift  of  foot,  posted  at  all  the  harbours  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  givmg  him  timely  information  of  the  approach 
or  landmg  of  any  foreign  foe  on  the  island ;  and  not  the  least 
important,  as  well  as  interesting,  part  of  this  tale  is  the  list  of 
these  harbours,  with  their  ancient  as  well  as  their  more  modem 
names. 

At  the  actual  time  of  this  invasion,  Finn,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  warriors,  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  swimming 
and  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  nver  Snannon,  where  a  mes- 
senger from  his  warden  at  Ventry  reached  him  with  ihe  impor- 
tant news.  In  the  meantime,  the  news  also  reached  several 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  TSiatha  Di  Danann  race,  who  were 
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located  in  Ui  Chonaill  Gahhra  pn  the  present  county  of  lime- 
rick], and  several  of  these,  simultaneously  with  Finn,  set  out 
for  V  entry,  where  they  all  arrived  in  due  time,  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  series  of  combats  with  the  foreign  enemy. 

Tidings  of  the  invasion  were  soon  carried  into  Ulster  also ; 
and  Gall,  the  son  of  Fiacha  Foltleathan^  king  of  that  province, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  obtained  leave  fix)m  his  father  to  come  to 
Finn's  assistance,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  band  of  young  volun- 
teers from  Ulster.  Young  GralFs  ardour,  however,  cost  him 
rather  dear;  for  having  entered  the  battle  with  extreme  eager- 
ness, his  excitement  soon  increased  to  absolute  firenzy,  and  idler 
having  performed  astounding  deeds  of  valour,  he  fled  in  a  state 
of  derangement  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  never  stopped 
until  he  plunged  into  the  wild  seclusion  of  a  deep  glen  far  up 
the  country.  This  glen  has  ever  since  been  called  Glenn-na- 
n-Gealt,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Lunatics,  and  it  is  even  to  this  day 
believed  in  the  south,  that  all  the  lunatics  of  Erinn  would  re- 
sort to  this  spot  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large. 

The  siege,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Ventry  Harbour,  held  for 
twelve  months  and  a  day ;  but  at  length  the  foreign  foe  was 
beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  all  his  best  men,  and  indeed  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  army ;  and  thus  Finn  and  his  brave  warriors, 
as  was  their  long  custom  (would  that  we  had  had  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  them  m  after  times !),  preserved  the  liberty  and  inte- 
tegrity  of  their  native  land. 

This  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Ventry  is  of  no  absolute  value  as 
historic  authority  for  the  incidents  related  in  it;  but  the  many 
names  of  places,  and  the  various  manners  and  customs  tradi- 
tionally handed  down  and  preserved  in  it,  render  it  of  consi- 
derable interest  to  the  student  in  Irish  history. 

The  Talc  of  The  ucxt  Fcnian  tale  which  requires  notice  is  one  which 
if  the'st??h-  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Imtheacht  an  Ghiolla 
fui  Fellow.  Deacair,  or  "Flight  of  the  Slothfiil  Fellow". 

On  one  occasion  that  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  gave  a  great  feast 
to  his  officers  and  men,  at  his  own  court  at  Almhain  [the 
Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  present  county  of  Kildare],  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Munster  on  a  hunting  excursion.  The  feast 
being  over,  they  set  out  with  their  dogs  and  hounds,  and  after 
having  passed  through  several  places  of  historical  celebrity, 
which  are  named  in  tne  tract,  they  arrived  at  last  at  Cnoc  AinS 
[now  called  Knockany],  in  the  jjresent  county  of  Limerick. 
Here  Finn  took  his  stand,  and  setting  up  his  tent  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  he  despatched  his  warriors  and  their  hounds  in  vanous 
groups  to  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  present 
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counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry.     The  chase  was  com-  lect,  mv. 
menced  with  ardour  and  prosecuted  with  increasing  excitement  ^^^^ 
through  the  mountains  already  mentioned,  and  then  into  the  fewiak 
game-aboimding  wilds  of  Kerry.  pJ?^  (The 

When  Finn  had  established  ms  temporary  residence  on  Knock-  T^^i^it^t 
any,  he  placed  a  scout  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  keep  watch,  ^^siothfui 
while  he  himself,  with  his  few  attendants,  sought  amusement  in 
a  game  of  chess.  While  thus  engaged,  the  scout  returned  with 
news  tliat  he  saw  a  man  of  great  and  imwieldy  bulk  slowly  ap- 
proaching them  from  the  east,  leading  a  horse,  which  he  seemed 
to  be  dragging  after  him  by  msdn  force.  Finn  and  his  party 
immediately  started  to  their  feet ;  and  although  the  stranger 
was  but  a  sliort  distance  from  them,  so  slow  was  his  movement, 
that  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  reached  their 
presence.  Having  arrived  before  them  at  last,  Finn  questioned 
him  as  to  his  name,  race,  country,  profession,  and  the  object  of 
his  visit.  The  stranger  answered  that  his  pedigree  and  country 
were  undistinguished  and  uncertain ;  that  his  name  was  Giolta 
Deacair,  or  the  "  Slothful  Fellow" ;  and  that  he  was  seeking  ser- 
vice imder  some  distinguished  master ;  and  that  being  slow  and 
very  lazy,  he  kept  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  riding  whenever 
he  was  sent  upon  a  message  or  errand.  The  latter  part  of  the 
answer  afforded  Finn  and  his  friends  matter  for  merriment, 
as  the  horse,  from  his  gaimt  and  dying  appearance,  seemed 
to  be  less  desirous  of  carrying  any  burden  than  of  being  carried 
himself 

However,  Finn  took  the  "  Slothful  Fellow"  into  his  service ; 
upon  which  the  latter  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
turn  his  old  horse  out  among  the  horses  of  the  Fenian  party. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  old  horse  found  himself  among 
his  better  conditioned  neighbours,  than  he  began  to  kick,  bite, 
and  tear  them  at  a  fearful  rate.  Finn  immediately  ordered  the 
new  servant  to  go  and  bring  his  wicked  beast  away.  This  the 
servant  set  about  doing,  but  so  slow  was  his  movement  that  all 
the  horses  in  the  field  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
coidd  have  reached  them,  though  the  distance  was  but  short. 

Conan  Mac  Moma,  who  may  be  described  as  the  Fenian 
Thersites,  seeing  his  own  steed  attacked  by  the  malignant  ani- 
mal, went  boldly  up  to  him,  cauffht  hold  of  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  lead  him  off  from  the  held-  But  no  sooner  was  the 
old  beast  laid  hold  of,  than  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of 
life  and  limb,  and  stir  he  would  not.  His  owner,  however, 
having  come  up  by  this  time,  told  Conan  that  the  horse  was 
not  accustomed  to  move  with  strangers  except  when  ridden; 
whereupon  Conan  moimted  him,  but  neither  would  he  move 
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LBCT.  XIV.  then  any  more  than  before.     The  new  servant  then  said  that 
Of  the         Conan  was  too  light  for  the  horse,  which  was  accustomed  to 
kkkiak        move  only  with  a  weighty  load,  and  pressed  the  other  men  of 
ProS  "(The  Finn's  party  to  mount  along  with  Conan,  whioh  they  did  to  the 
"  FHgM  of    iiui'iher  of  twelve.     The  owner  now  dealt  the  old  horse  a  smart 
*he  siothftii  blow  of  an  iron  rod  which  he  always  carried  for  that  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  the  horse  received  tliis  blow  than  he  started  oflp 
at  a  rapid  speed  with  his  burden  in  a  western  direction  towards 
the  sea,  followed  by  Finn  and  the  few  of  his  party  who  had  re- 
mained with  him.     Having  reached  the  sea,  the  horse  plunged 
in,  and  the  waves  immediately  opened  a  drv  passage  far  m  front, 
but  closed  up  after  him,  the  **  Slotliful  Fellow"  holding  fast  by 
his  tail. 

It  ife  sufficient  to  say  that  the  riders  were  carried  by  enchant- 
ment to  a  foreign  unknown  country;  that  Finn  and  a  select 
party  followed  them  in  a  ship;  and  that  after  much  of  wild 
and  extravagant  adventure,  they  were  discovered  and  brought 
home  again. 

These  two  last  tales  that  I  have  been  just  describing,  and 
another  called  the  Bruighean  Chderthainn^  still  existing,  are 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  History  of  Erinn,  at  the  reign 
of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  among  the  many  romantic  tales  written 
of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  his  warriors,  existing  in  his  own 
time,  say  about  the  year  1630. 

In  describing  to  you  these  early  Fenian  Tales,  I  have,  m 
fact,  made  you  acquainted  with  the  general  scope  of  the  nu- 
merous tales  of  a  purely  imaginative  character  which  come  after 
them  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  pieces  of  ancient  litera- 
^  ,  ture  which  have  been  presented  to  us.     For  my  present  purpose 

^  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  give  you  any  examples  of  the 

latter  in  detail.  The  value  of  all  of  them  to  the  student  of 
mere  history,  consists  only,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  records 
of  ancient  topography,  and  in  the  glimpses  of  life,  manners,  and 
customs,  which  they  contain ;  and  important  as  they  are  in  so 
many  other  ways  to  the  student  of  the  Graedhlic  language  and 
literature,  a  more  minute  examination  of  them  must  be  reserved 
tiU  such  time  as,  in  another  course  of  lectures,  it  may  become 
my  duty  to  treat  of  those  special  subjects. 

Of  these  Imasjinative  Tales  of  ancient  date,  some  older  than 
those  called  Fenian,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  some  not  so 
old,  I  shall,  then,  at  present,  only  ^ve  you  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  more  important ;  and  I  may  particularly  name : — The  Adven- 
tures of  Brian,  the  son  of  Feabhall;  of  Conla  Ruadh;  of  Cor- 
mac Mac  Art,  in  the  land  of  promise ;  of  Tadhg  (or  Teige) 
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Mac  Cein;  the  exile  of  the  sons  of  Duil  Dearmart;  the  court-  lect.  x. 
ship  of  Etain;  of  Beag  Fola;    and  the  death  of  Aithim^.  ^^^^^^ 
Copies  of  these  are  preserved  in  vellum ;  and  of  the  following  ancient 
there  are  copies  on  paper.    The  Adventures  of  Conall  Gxdban ;  TlxEsta"^ 
the  great  battle  of  muirtheimni  and  death  of  Cuchulainn;  the  y^p'JJ.**"* 
Red  Route  of  Conall  Ceamach  (to  avenge  that  death) ;  and  die 
tales  called  the  Three  Sorrowful  Stories  of  Erinn — ^namely,  the 
Story  of  the  tragical  fate  of  the  children  of  Lear;  the  Story 
of  the  children  of  Uisnech;  and  the  Story  of  the  sons  of  Tui- 
reann,  etc. 

These  various  tales  were  composed  at  various  dates,  but  all, 
I  believe,  anterior  to  the  year  1000. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  indicate  to  you  the  extent  of 
our  existing  manuscript  treasures  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, by  stating  roughly,  as  before,  the  quantity  of  letterpress 
which  they  would  fill,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  same  form  as 
the  text  of  O'Donovan's  Four  Masters. 

The  Gaedhlic  text  of  the  Fenian  poems  and  tales,  then,  may 
be  calculated  as  extensive  enough  to  occupy  about  3000  pages 
of  such  volimies ;  and  I  believe  the  text  of  the  mass  of  the  other 
tales  of  which  I  have  spoken,  would  extend  to  at  least  5000 
pages  more. 

xou  may  thus  form  to  yourselves  some  idea  of  the  amoimt  of 
that  literature, — small  a  portion  of  it  as  has,  in  any  form,  come 
down  to  us, — which  awaits  your  study  whenever  you  qualify 
yoiurselves  to  open  its  pages  by  making  yourselves  acquainted 
with  that  ancient  tongue,  so  long  neglected  by  the  present  des- 
cendants of  the  Gaedhils  of  your  coimtry.  And  in  estimating 
the  literary  value  of  the  compositions  of  this  class  (of  which  so 
very  great  a  number  remain  to  us),  remember  you  are  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  remarks  I  have  made  respecting  their  merely 
historical  importance.  Perhaps  their  chief  claim,  after  all,  to 
your  attention  would  be  found  to  lie  in  their  literary  merits,  and 
in  the  richly  imaginative  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Let  me,  then,  always  remind  you,  that  in  these  Lectures  I  still 
confine  myself  strictly  to  my  subject, — ^the  materials  of  the  An- 
cient History  of  Erinn ;  and  that  the  subject  of  our  Literature 
must  be  reserved  for  another  course. 
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Of  the  remaiiifl  of  the  early  Christian  period.  Of  the  Domhnack  Airgid.  Of 
the  Cathach.  Of  the  L^nd  of  the  Cuilefadh,  Of  the  Reliquaries,  Shrines, 
Croddere,  Bells,  and  other  relics,  stiU  presenred,  of  the  first  centuries  of 
ChriBtianity  in  Erinn. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  too  inadequate  sketch 
which  the  necessary  limits  of  a  general  course  like  the  present 
permitted,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  MS.  mate- 
rials for  the  elucidation  of  the  general  History  of  Erinn ;  mate- 
rials  which,  I  hope,  I  have  shown  to  be  most  abundant  for  the 
purpose,  if  only  used  with  proper  judgment,  and  after  the  mi- 
nute investigation  and  careful  compaiison  among  themselves 
which  the  various  classes  of  these  interesting  historical  and  lite- 
rary remains  of  ancient  times  require  at  the  hands  of  the  histo- 
rian. There  is,  however,  a  special  branch  of  our  history  con- 
cerning which  from  this  place  it  must  be  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  more  than  I  have  yet  done ;  and  the  rather  that 
the  authentic  materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  easily  constructed 
in  the  fullest  detail  are  singularly  rich  and  varied,  considering 
their  great  antiquity.  I  allude  to  the  History  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  tnis 
island  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century.  The  investiga- 
tion of  our  early  Christian  remains  in  connection  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  country,  appears  to  me  indeed  to  be  a  duty  which 
of  necessity  devolves  on  me,  when  I  consider  the  character  of 
the  Institution  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  fill  a  chair ;  and 
not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself  taken  by  our  ancestors, 
not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity. 

"Hibemia  Sacra"  and  "Island  of  the  Saints"  are  time-ho- 
noured names,  of  which  our  country  may  well  be  proud ;  but  few 
of  us,  at  present,  know  on  what  her  claims  to  such  distinctions 

*  Of  thfl  Twmrty-one  Lactnrei  of  the  praient  oooim,  Biz  onl^  wen  doUvered  In  lfl6&.  Six  In  th«  ipainf  of  1896, 
and  the  remidnbig  Nino  In  the  ■ommer  of  the  Utter  joar.  After  the  Fourth  Loctare  had  been  dellvmd,  howwer 
'In  March,  18&5),  it  wm  thooi^t  advisable  that,  on  the  occanon  of  the  opening  of  the  Chair  of  Irish  HIatorj-  and 
*■  " rrm  r 


ATciueoiuwr  In  the  Catholic  I/nlTonlty,  the  subjoet  of  Christian  AxdbmalogyJn  Ireland  shoald  be  fVrauumiHw^ 
introdnccd;  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectured  aetaally  deUrered  were  acecwdlnffly  those  which  now  appear  In 
thdr  pn/pm  phuse  aa  Nos.  XV.  and  XVI.  of  the  whole  scries.  The  dates  assigned  to  Lectares  V.  to  XII.  (ante) 
have  unfortunately  been  Incorrectly  printed,  in  owoaeqiuooe  of  a  mletafca  In  the  list  AunUted  fay  the  IWrenity 
Becretaiy  to  the  printer  (see  List  of  Brrata). 
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rest:  thoughi,  as  I  hope  to  show,  abundant  evidences  of  them  lect.  xv. 
yet  remain  in  our  all  but  unexplored  manuscript  records,  as  well  j^^ 
as  in  the  numerous  relics  of  ancient  art  which  have  been  handed  the  existing 
down  to  us,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  towers,  the  churches,  and  the  th^elS^iy^' 
sculptured  crosses  which  cover  the  land,  all  forming  an  impe-  SSiS^ 
lishable  and  irre&agable  monument  of  the  Christian  mth  of  an-  bi^. 
cient  Erinn. 

In  remains  illustrative  of  her  early  Christian  times,  it  mav, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  be  said  that  Ireland  is  singularly 
rich.  The  fidth  and  devotion  of  her  people,  preserved  with 
heroic  constancy  through  ages  of  the  most  crushmg  oppression, 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  an  eloquent  pen.  But,  perhaps, 
in  no  way  have  these  national  virtues  ever  been  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  transmission  to  our  own  days  of  the  nume- 
rous sacred  relics  which  we  still  possess,  and  of  which  some  can 
be  traced  to  a  period  coeval  with  the  very  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  to  the  Christian  archaeologist  in 
Ireland  are  of  two  classes.  One  of  these  comprises  various  very 
ancient  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scrijptures.  The  other  includes  a  great  variety  of 
examples  ot  ancient  ecclesiastical  art,  especia&y  works  in  the 
metals,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  great 
nationsd  collection,  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
such  as  Shrines,  Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc. 

Adequately  to  illustrate  these  various  relics  would  require  in 
itself  an  ex^tensive  course  of  lectures ;  it  is  not  my  intention, 
therefore,  to  do  more  than  present  you  with  some  short  notices 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  a  taste  may  be 
thus  awakened  amongst  the  students  of  tnis  University  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  Irish  aichseology .  It  is  one  which 
wins  from  foreign  visitors  to  our  museums  the  most  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  admiration,  but  which  is  not  yet  as  extensively 
appreciated  amongst  ourselves  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Of  the  ancient  Irish  copies  of  the  sacred  writings,  two  are  of 
such  extraordinary  antiauity,  and  present  such  a  very  remark- 
able history,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  them.  These  are,  1^.  that  known  as  the  Domh- 
naeh  Airgid;  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  once,  we  have  just 
reason  to  believe,  the  companion  in  nis  hours  of  devotion  of 
our  Patron  Saint,  the  Apostle  Saint  Patrick ;  2°.  the  MS.  called 
the  Cathach^  or  '*  Book  of  Battles'* ;  a  MS.  containing  a  copy  of 
the  Psalms,  which  there  is  scarcely  less  ground  for  supposing  to 
have  been  actually  traced  by  the  pen  of  St.  Colum  Ciul 

21 
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LECT.xv.  The  DoMHKACH  AiROiD  has  been  well  described  by  my  dear 
^^^  and  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Petrie,  the  most  accomplished  anti- 
DoMHNACH  quorian  whom  Ireland  has  yet  produced,  and  to  whom,  in  so 
^"*"*'  eminent  a  manner,  is  due  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  Irish 
literature  and  antiquities. 

This  relic,  like  many  others  of  its  kind  which  we  possess,  but 
which  are  of  more  modem  date,  presents  two  separate  subjects 
for  our  consideration, — the  ancient  manuscript  itself,  and  the 
shrine,  casket,  or  box  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  These  latter 
are  in  such  cases  usually  the  works  of  various  hands,  and  of 
different  centuries,  bearing  evidence  of  the  veneration  in  which 
the  precious  relics  contained  in  them  continued  to  be  held  by 
successive  generations,  and  often  containing  inscriptions  in  still 
legible  characters,  recording  the  pious  care  of  the  prince,  the 
noble,  or  the  ecclesiastic,  who  restored  or  repaired  the  orna- 
mental cases  in  which  their  predecessors  had  enshrined  the  MSS. 

The  following  description  of  the  Domhnach  Airgid  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Petrie^s  communication  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
(Transactions,  Vol.  xviii.)  in  which  collection  the  Domhnach  is 
now  placed. 

'^  In  its  present  state'',  says  Dr.  Petrie,  *^  this  ancient  remain 
appears  to  have  been  equally  designed  as  a  shrine  for  the  pre- 
servation of  relics  and  of  a  book ;  but  the  latter  was  probably 
its  sole  original  use. 

*'  Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  box,  nine  inches  by  seven,  and 
five  inches  in  height. 

"  This  box  is  composed  of  three  distinct  covers,  of  which  the 
first,  or  inner  one,  is  of  wood, — apparently  yew ;  the  second,  or 
middle  one,  of  copper,  plated  with  silver ;  and  the  third,  or 
outer  one,  of  silver,  plated  with  gold. 

"In  the  comparative  ages  of  these  several  covers,  there  is 
obviously  a  great  difference.  The  first  may  probably  be  co- 
eval with  the  manuscript  which  it  was  intended  to  preserve; 
the  second,  in  the  style  of  its  scroll,  or  interlaced  ornament,  in- 
dicates a  period  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  while 
the  figures  in  relief,  the  ornaments,  and  the  letters  on  the  third, 
or  outer  cover,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

"  This  last,  or  external  cover,  is  of  great  interest,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  skill  and  taste  in  art  of  its  time  in  Ireland,  and 
also  for  the  highly  finished  representations  of  ancient  costume 
which  it  preserves.  The  ornaments  on  the  top  consist  chiefly  of 
a  large  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  alto  relievo  m  the  centre,  and 
eleven  figures  of  saints  in  basso  relievo^  on  each  side,  in  four 
oblong  compartments. 
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"  At  the  head  of  the  Saviour  there  is  a  representation  of  the  lbct.  xv. 
dove,  or  Holy  Ghost,  enamelled  in  gold;  and  over  this  a  small  ^^^^^ 
square  reliquary,  covered  with  a  crystal,  and  which  probably  Pokhkach 
contains  a  supposed  piece  of  the  true  cross.     Immediately  over  '^"®^^* 
this  again  is  a  shield,  on  which  the  implements  of  the  passion 
are  emblazoned  in  blue  and  red  paste ;  and  above  this  tnere  is 
another  square  reliquary,  similarly  covered  with  crystal,  but  of 
smaller  size.     The  smaller  figures  in  relief  are,  in  the  first  com- 
partment, the  Irish  saints   Columb,  Brigid,  and   Patrick ;   in 
the  second,  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  and  Paid ;  in  the  third, 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  a  bishop  presenting  a  cumdach^  or  cover,  to  an  eccle- 
siastic— a  device  which  has  evidently  a  historioeJ  relation  to 
the  reliquaiT  itself,  and  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.    There 
is  a  third  ngure  in  this  compartment  which  I  am  unable  to 
explain". 

"  The  rim",  continues  Dr.  Petrie,  "  is  ornamented  on  its  two 
external  faces  with  various  grotesque  devices,  executed  with  very 
considerable  skill,  and  the  angles  were  enriched  with  pearls, 
probably  native,  or  other  precious  jewels.  A  tablet  on  the  rim, 
and  at  the  upper  side,  presents  the  following  inscription  in  the 
monkish  character  used  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies : 

***JOHS:  p  KARBRI:  C0M0RBANU8:  S:  TIGNACH  PMISIT  ; 
or,  thus,  with  the  contractions  lengthened : 

"•JOHANNES  O  KARBM  COMOBBANUS  [successor]  SANCTI 
TIGHERNACn  PERMISIP. 

"Another  inscription,  in  the  same  character,  preserves  the 
name  of  the  artist  by  whom  those  embellishments  on  the  outer 
case  were  executed,  and  is  valuable  as  proving  that  this  in- 
teresting specimen  of  ancient  art  was  not  of  foreign  manufacture. 
It  will  be  found  on  a  small  moulding  over  one  of  the  tablets : 
"•JOHANES:  O  BARRDAN:  FABRICAVir. 

"  The  front  side  of  the  case  presents  three  convex  patercB^ 
ornamented  in  a  very  elegant  style  of  art  with  figures  of  gro- 
tesque animals  and  traceries :  they  are  enamelled  with  a  blue 
paste;  and  have,  in  the  centre  of  each  cup,  an  uncut  crystal, 
covering  relics  like  those  on  the  top.  An  interesting  feature  on 
this  side  is  the  figure  of  a  chief  or  nobleman  on  horseback,  with 
sword  in  hand.  It  exhibits  with  minute  accuracy  the  costume 
of  the  nobility  in  Ireland  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  TTie  ornaments  contained  within  the  rim,  on  the  back,  or 
opposite  side,  are  lost,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
recent  repairer  with  figures  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
right  and  left  sides'*. 
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LfiCT.rv. 


AlBOIO. 


"  On  the  riglit  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  a 

^^^^        figure  of  St.  Catherine  with  those  of  a  monk  in  the  attitude  of 

DoMHNACH    prayer  on  the  left,  and  a  boy  incensing  on  the  right:  these 

'  latter  figures  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  engraved  on  tne  field  of 

the  tablet.    The  second,  or  lower  compartment  of  this  side  is 

lost. 

"  On  the  left  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  the 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  his  left 
hand  holding  a  small  cross,  and  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act 
of  givii^  the  benediction ;  figures  incensing  are  engraved  on  the 
field.  This  principal  figure  probably  represents  St.  Mac  Car- 
thainn,  or  St.  Tighemach.  The  under  compartment  exhibits  a 
fiigure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  round 
medallion  or  picture  of  the  Lamb,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words, '  Ecce  Agnus  Dei'.  A 
figure  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  with  the  head  of  St.  John 
on  a  salver,  appears  engraved  on  the  field. 

"  The  bottom,  or  back  of  the  case  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
cross,  on  which  there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Gothic  or  black 
letter.  This  inscription  is  of  a  later  age  than  those  already 
noticed,  but  I  am  unable,  from  its  injured  state,  to  decipher  it 
wholly.  It  concludes  with  the  word  '  Cloachar\  the  name  of 
the  see  to  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  reliquary  ori- 
ginally appertained. 

"I  now  come  to  the  most  important  portion  of  this  re- 
markable monument  of  antiquity, — the  treasure  for  whose 
honour  and  preservation  so  much  cost  and  labour  were  ex- 
pended. It  is  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels ;  but  of  what 
text  or  version  I  am  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  ofier  an 
opinion,  as  the  membranes  are  so  tenaciously  incorporated  by 
time  that  I  dare  not  venture,  through  fear  of  injurmg,  to  se- 
parate them.  These  Gospels  are  separate  fi:om  each  other,  and 
three  of  them  appear  to  be  perfect ;  but  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  considerably  injured  in  the  beginning, 
and  fix>m  this  two  leaves  have  been  detached,  which  have  en- 
abled us  to  ascertain  the  subject  of,  as  well  as  the  form  of  letter 
used  in,  the  manuscript, — namely,  the  Uncial  or  corrupt  Roman 
character,  popularly  called  Irish,  and  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  That  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  manuscripts, — ^which  are  of  the  sixth  century, — 1  have 
little  doubt ;  and  from  evidences  which  I  shall  presently  adduce, 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  to  be  of  an  even  earher  age, — ^perhaps 
the  oldest  copjr  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing. 

"  The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case  leave  no  doubt  that 
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the  Domhnach  belonged  to  the  monastry  of  Clones,  or  see  of  lect.  xv. 
Clogher.     The  John  O  Karbri,  the  Comharbay  or  successsor  of  ^^^^^^ 
St  Tighemach,  recorded  in  one  of  those  inscriptions  as  the  domhhach 
person  at  whose  cost,  or  by  whose  permission,  the  outer  oma-  ^^^ 
mental  case  was  made,  was,  according  to  tlie  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  Abbot  of  Clones,  and  died  in  the  year  1353.     He  is 

5roperly  called  in  that  inscription  Comorbanus,  or  successor  of 
?ighemach,  who  was  the  first  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St.  Mac  Carthainn 
in  the  year  506,  he  removed  the  see  of  Clogher,  having  erected 
a  new  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  St.  Tighemach,  according  to  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
died  in  the  year  548. 

'*  It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Mae 
Carthainn,  preserved  by  Colgan,  that  a  remarkable  reliquary  was 
given  by  St.  Patrick  to  that  saint  when  he  placed  him  over  the 
see  of  Clogher".     Thus  far  Dr.  Petrie. 

I  have  myself  referred  to  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Tripartite 
•Life  of  the  Saint,  in  Gaedhlic,  in  my  possession,  and  as  every 
particular  relating  to  this  remarkable  relic  must  be  interesting, 
I  extract  the  uassage  in  which  its  presentation  to  St.  Mao 
Carthainn  is  related,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion.    [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCVI.] 

"  St.  jPatrick  ,  says  this  ancient  author,  "  having  gone  into 
the  territory  of  Ui  Cremhthainn,  foimded  many  churches  there. 
As  he  was  on  his  way  from  the  north,  and  coming  to  the  place 
now  called  Cloehar,  [in  the  modem  coimtjr  of  Tyrone,]  he  was 
carried  over  a  stream  by  his  strong  man  Bishop  Mao  Carthainn, 
who,  while  bearing  the  saint,  groaned  aloud,  exclaiming  Uch ! 

"  *  Upon  my  good  word',  said  the  saint,  *  it  was  not  usual  with 
you  to  speak  fliat  word'. 

"  *  I  am  now  old  and  infirm',  said  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn,  *  and 
all  my  early  companions  on  the  mission  you  have  set  down  in 
their  respective  churches,  while  I  am  still  on  my  travels'. 

" '  Found  you  a  church  then',  said  the  saint,  *  that  shall  not 
be  too  near  us,  [that  is,  to  his  own  church  of  Armagh,]  for 
£uniliarity,  nor  too  far  fix>m  us  for  intercourse'. 

^'  And  the  saint  then  left  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn  there,  at 
Clochar,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  Domhnach  Airgid,  which  had 
been  given  to  him,jrSt.  Patrick,]  from  Heaven,  when  he  was  on 
the  sea  coming  to  Erinn^. 

And  now  to  return  to  Dr.  Petrie's  observations:  "  On  these 
evidences",  he  continues,  "  we  may,  I  think,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, rest  the  following  conclusions : 
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LECT.  XV. 


AiBom. 


"  1.  That  the  Domhnach  is  the  identical  reliquary  given  by 

Of  the         ^^*  Patrick  to  St.  Mac  Carthainn. 

Domhnach  ^^2.  As  the  foim  of  the  cumdoch  indicates  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  receive  a  book,  and  as  the  relics  are  all  attached  to 
the  outer  and  least  ancient  cover,  it  is  manifest  that  the  use  of 
the  box  as  a  reliquary  was  not  its  original  intention.  The  nar 
tural  inference  therefore  is,  that  it  contained  a  manuscript  which 
had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick ;  and  as  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  apparently  of  that  early  a^e,  is  foimd  within  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  that  identical  one  for  which 
the  box  was  originally  made,  and  which  the  Irish  apostle  pro- 
bably brought  with  him  on  his  mission  into  this  country.  It  is 
indeed  not  merely  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  manuscript  was  imknown  to  the  monkish  bio- 
graphers of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mac  Carthainn^  who  speak  of 
Uie  box  as  a  acrinium  or  reliquary  only.  The  outer  cover  was 
evidently  not  made  to  open ;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  relics 
attached  to  it,  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  before  the 
twelfth  century.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  no  supersti- 
tion was  and  is  more  common  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
cumdachs,  than  the  dread  of  their  being  opened. 

"These  conclusions  will,  I  think,  be  strengthened  con- 
siderably by  the  facts,  that  the  word  Domhtiachj  as  applied 
either  to  a  church,  as  usual,  or  to  a  reliquary,  as  in  this  instance, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  our  histories  in  connection  with  Saint 
Patrick's  time ;  and  that  in  the  latter  sense, — ^its  application  to 
a  reliquary, — it  only  once  occurs  in  all  our  .ancient  authorities, 
namely,  in  the  single  reference  to  the  gift  to  St.  Mac  Carthaitm; 
no  other  reliquary  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
having  ever  been  known  by  that  appellation.  And  it  should 
also  be  observed,  that  all  the  ancient  relics  preserved  in  Ire- 
land, whether  bells,  books,  croziers,  or  other  remaias,  have  in- 
variably, and  without  any  single  exception,  been  preserved  and 
venerated  only  as  appertaining  to  the  original  founders  of  the 
churches  to  wliich  they  belonged. 

**  I  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  add,  that,  having 
been  favoured  recently  by  Mr.  Westenra  with  a  loan  of  the 
Domhnach  for  further  examination,  I  requested  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  to  examine  the  detached  membranes  of  the 
manuscript,  and  to  give  me  his  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  version,  and  the  age  of  the  writiug,  as  far  as  the  frag- 
ments would  permit  such  opinion  to  be  formed. 

"  I  now  add  his  transcript  of  what  was  legible,  together  with 
his  remarks ;  and  I  am  authorized  by  him  to  state,  that  although 
he  at  first  thought  the  contractions  used  in  the  fragment, — and 
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especially  the  (;)  in  the  contraction  nsq ; — to  argue  a  later  date  lect.  xv. 
than  the  historical  evidences  indicated,  ne  has  since  seen  reason 
to  change  his  opinion.     While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  domhw ach 
the  press,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject  -*"*"*• 
by  a  care&l  examination  of  the  valuable  maauscripts  of  the 
Gospels  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College ;  and  he 
now  thinks  that  the  contractions  of  the  Domhnach  manuscript 
might  have  been  in  use  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries'*. 

In  these  views  of  Dr.  Petrie  I  entirely  concur,  and  I  believe 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Domhnach  Airgid 
was  actually  sanctified  by  the  hand  of  our  great  Apostle. 

This  national  relic  is  now  in  the  rich  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  stated  that  its  preservation 
in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  present  Lord  Rossmore, 
who  purchased  it  from  Mr.  George  Smith  at  a  cost  of  £300,  Mr. 
Smith  having  procured  it  in  the  county  Monaghan.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  Lord  Rossmore  resigned  his  purchase  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  next  ancient  relic  I  propose  to  notice  is  the  Cathaoh,  cISIoh. 
the  heir-loom  of  the  great  Clann  Conaill,  handed  down  from 
Saint  Colum  CilU  through  the  line  of  the  ODomhnaill^  or 
O'Donnells,  for  a  period  of  1300  years. 

The  Cathach  consists  of  a  highly  ornamented  shrine  or  box, 
enclosing  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalms  on  vellum,  con- 
sisting of  fifly-eight  leaves,  written  on  both  sides.  All  the 
leaves  before  that  which  contains  the  31st  Psalm  are  gone ;  but 
the  leaves  firom  this  to  the  106th  Psalm  still  remain.  The 
writing  is  of  a  very  ancient  character. 

Like  that  of  the  Domhnach  Airgid^  the  shrine  of  the  Cathach 
is  evidently  the  work  of  several  successive  periods.  A  partial 
casing  of  solid  silver  was  added  so  recently  as  the  year  1723  by 
Colonel  Domhnall  ODomhnaill  (or  Donnell  O'Donnell). 

The  history  of  this  relic  is  in  aU  respects  very  remarkable. 
The  name  given  to  it  has  been  a  matter  of  perplexity  to  several ; 
and  Sir  WMam  Betham,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  his 
Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  says : 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  why  it  got  the  name  of 
Caah,  which  is  not  an  Irish  word,  nor  have  those  learned  Irish 
scholars  I  have  consulted,  discovered  a  word  from  which  this 
name  has  been  formed,  unless  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Cos,  a  box". 

How  far  this  conjecture  is  firom  the  truth  we  shall  pre- 
sently see. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  interesting  relic  it  will  be  ne« 
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LBCT.xv.  cessaiy  to  state,  that  Saint  Colum  CilU  was  of  the  same  race  as 
Of  the         *^®  Clann  DomhnaUl^  being  great-grandson  of  Ck)nall  Ghilban, 
CathIcb.     son  of  Niall  Naoi-^hiallaeh  [NiaM  of  the  Nine  Hostages],  who 
was  monarch  of  Ermn  in  a.d.  428. 

The  manner  of  the  transcription  of  this  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  name  by  which  the  relic 
is  still  known,  are  so  well  given  in  the  life  of  the  saint  by 
Maghniu  ODomknaiU^  that  I  may  best  describe  them  by  givii^ 
you  here  a  pretty  full  abstract,  in  translation,  of  the  jpassage.  fi 
IS  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  also,  as  illustrative  of  some 
portions  of  the  life  of  the  saint  but  little  known  to  the  readers 
of  printed  works. 

On  one  occasion  St.  Colum  CilU  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Finnen 
of  Drom  Finn  [in  Ulster],  and  while  on  the  visit  he  borrowed 
St.  Finnen's  copy  of  the  Psalms.  Feeling  ansdous  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  booK,  and  fearing  that  if  he  asked  liberty  to  take 
one  he  mi^ht  be  refused,  he  continued  to  remain  in  the  church 
after  all  the  people  left  it  every  day,  and  then  sat  down  and 
made  a  humed  copy  of  the  book,  but  not  before  he  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  St.  Finnen's  people,  who  reported  it  to  the 
saint,  who  took  no  notice  of  tne  matter  untu  he  found  the 
copy  had  been  finished,  and  he  then  sent  to  St.  Colum  for  it, 
alleging,  that  as  the  original  was  his,  and  he  had  given  no  per- 
mission to  copy  it,  the  surreptitious  copy  also  was  his  by  right 
St.  Colum  CilU  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but 
offered  to  refer  the  cause  of  dispute  to  the  monarch  of  Erinn, 
Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa  OerrbheoiL  St.  Finnen  agreed  to  this, 
and  both  parties  repaired  to  Tara,  obtained  an  au£ence  of  the 
king,  and  laid  their  case  before  him.  The  monarch  Diarmaid 
then  gave  the  remarkable  judgment  which  to  this  day  remains 
a  proverb  in  Erinn,  when  he  said,  le  gach  boin  a  boinin,  that  is, 
'  to  every  cow  belongeth  her  little  cow  (or  calf), — and  in  the 
same  way,  to  every  book  belongeth  its  copy,  and  accordingly*, 
said  the  King,  'the  book  that  you  wrote,  O  Colum  Cille,  belongs 
by  right  to  Finnen'.  '  That  is  an  imjust  decision,  O  Diarmaia^ 
said  Colum  CilU^  '  and  I  will  avenge  it  on  you'. 

Now,  at  this  very  time  a  dispute  occurred  between  a  son  of 
the  king  of  Connacht,  who  had  been  a  hostage  to  the  monarch, 
and  the  son  of  the  king's  chief  steward,  on  the  green  of  the 
king's  palace,  while  at  a  game  of  hurling,  during  -miich  dispute 
the  young  prince  struck  his  antagonist  with  his  hurley,  and  killed 
him.  Seemg  what  he  had  done,  the  young  prince  fled  imme- 
diately for  sanctuary  to  St.  Colum  CiUS,  who  was  still  in  the  king's 
presence.  The  king  was  quickly  apprised  of  what  had  happened, 
and  gave  instant  orders  to  have  the  youth  arrested  ana  forth- 
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with  put  to  death,  for  having  desecrated  the  pre<anct8  of  the  royal  lect.xv, 
palace,  against  the  ancient  law  and  usage.     The  prince  was  at  ^^^^ 
uns  time  clasped  in  the  arms  of  St.  Colum  CilU,  but  he  was  cathach. 
torn  from  his  grasp,  carried  beyond  the  prescribed  boimdary  of 
the  court,  and  put  to  death.     The  king  Knowing  well  that  this 
imusual  insult  to  Colum  CillS  would  greatly  add  to  his  anger, 
ordered  a  guard  to  be  placed  on  him,  and  not  to  allow  him  to 
depart  from  Tara  until  his  excitement  had  become  moderated. 
Nevertheless  Colum  CilU  passed  out  of  the  court  without  the 
king's  leave  and  imperceived  by  any  one,  *'  the  justice  of  God 
havmg  thrown  a  veil  of  unrecognition  around  mm".     He  was 
soon  missed,  however,  and  a  strong  guard  sent  after  him  to 
bring  him  back. 

Colum  CilUy  we  are  then  told,  dispatched  his  attendants  by 
the  usual  route  to  the  north,  but  took  himself  a  path  over  the 
mountains  north  of  Tara;  and  whilst  thus  traversing  the  wild 
mountains  alone,  he  composed  and  sung  that  remarkable  poem 
of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Holjr  Trinity,  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  a  me  copv  with 
an  English  translation  has  been  published  in  the  Miscellany  of 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  This  poem  contains  seventeen 
quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  m  Appendix,  XGYII.]  : 

Alone  am  I  upon  the  moimtain. 

O  King  of  Heaven,  prosper  my  way, 

And  then  nothing  need  1  fear. 

More  than  if  guaraed  by  six  thousand  men. 
The  authority  from  which  I  quote  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
Ch>d  carried  Saint  Colum  CHU  in  safety  over  the  mountains, 
and  into  his  native  country  of  Tirconnel  [now  Dotmegall]. 

Here,  we  are  informed,  he  complained  to  his  powerful 
friends  and  relatives — for  he  was  of  the  race  of  Tir  ChonaiU 
[Tirconnell]  directly,  and  the  men  of  Tir  Eogliain  [Tjrrone] 
were  his  cousins.  These  warlike  tribes  inunediately  took  up  his 
cause,  and  marched  with  him  into  a  place  called  Cuil-Dreimni 

S^tween  SUgo  and  Dromcliff],  where  they  were  joined  by 
ochaidh  Tirmchama^  the  king  of  Connacht,  whose  son  haa 
been  so  unmercifully  put  to  death  by  the  monarch  Diarmaid, 
The  monarch  having  been  duly  apprised  of  the  revolt  of  his 
northern  and  western  provinces,  mustered  a  large  force,  marched 
at  their  head  into  Connacht,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  of  his  enemies.  A  battle  ensued  on  the  next  dav,  in 
which  the  royal  army  was  routed  with  a  great  loss,  and  the 
monarch  returned  discomfited  to  Tara. 

The  king,  however,  soon  after  made  his  peace  with  St. 
Colum  CilU  and  his  friends :  but  the  saint  himself  did  not  feel 
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easy  in  his  conscience  for  having  been  the  cause  of  the  blood- 
'  shed  at  the  battle  of  Cuil  DreimnS^  and,  to  relieve  his  conscience, 
he  went  to  confession  to  St.  Molaiti  of  Damh-Inia  [now  *  De- 
venish\^in  Loch  Erne].  St.  Molaisi  then  passed  upon  him  the 
penitential  sentence  to  leave  Erinn  forthwith,  and  never  again 
to  see  its  land.  This  penance  St.  Colum  soon  performed,  by 
sailing  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  with  a  large  company  of  eccle* 
siastics,  ecclesiastical  students,  and  others.  They  landed  on  the 
island  of  /,  or  Hy,  where  they  established  themselves ;  and  that 
hitherto  obscure  island  soon  became  the  glory  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  under  the  still  venerable  name  of  lona. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  (in  the  same  Life  abeady  referred  to) 
that  this  book  was  the  Cathach  A>r  Book  of  the  Battle)  on 
account  of  which  the  battle  was  lought,  and  that  it  was  the 
chief  relic  of  St.  Colum  CilU  in  Tir  Chonaill;  that  it  was  covered 
with  silver,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  open  it  ^the  covering) ; 
that  if  carried  three  times  to  the  right  around  me  army  of  the 
Cinel  Conailly  at  going  to  battle,  it  was  certain  they  would  return 
victorious ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  breast  of  an  hereditary  lay 
successor,  or  of  a  priest  without  mortal  sin  (as  far  as  he  could 
help),  it  was  proper  the  Cathach  should  be  carried  aroimd  that 
army.     [See  same  Appendix.] 

This  sacred  relic  appears  at  all  times  to  have  received  the 

Seatest  veneration  from  the  noble  family  of  the  O'DonneDs  of 
onnegall,  who  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years  have  been  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  line  of  the  descendants  of  Conall 
Gtilban,  the  remote  ancestor  of  this  and  the  other  great  families 
of  Tirconnell.  This  Conall,  who  was  the  son  of  the  monarch 
Niall  the  Great,  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick.  It  has  been 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  tradition  in  the  O'Donnell  family, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  Conall  had  received  the  saint's 
benediction,  together  with  a  special  mark  of  favour ;  for  that 
the  saint  inscribed  a  cross  with  the  spike  or  heel  of  his  pastoral 
staff  (the  celebrated  Bachall  losa,  or  staff  of  Jesus)  on  his 
shield,  and  recommended  him  to  adopt  the  motto  of  "  Li  hoc 
signo  vinces",  which  the  O'Donnells  accordingly  retained  down 
to  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  clann  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  was  in  fact  the  belief  of  the  O'Donnells  and  old 
families  of  Tir  Chonaill,  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
down,  at  least.  The  belief  was  first  put  forth  in  a  poem  by 
Eoghan  Ruadh  Mac-an-Bhaird,  who  took  it  from  the  138th 
chapter  of  Jocelyn's  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Jocelyn,  however, 
does  not  apply  the  passage  to  Conall  Gulban.  The  Tripartite 
Life  of  the  Saint  applies  it  to  Conall  the  son  of  AmhcUgaidh, 
king  of  Connacht,  who  at  the  same  time  received  from  the 
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saint  the  name  of  ConaU  Sdath  Bhachall,  or  Conall  of  the  lect.  xv. 
Croziei-Shield.     This  Conall's  race  is  not  now  known.  ^^  ^^^^ 

This  book  of  St.  Colum  Cilli  must  have  been  encased  in  CiinACH. 
an  ornamented  shrine  at  some  early  period ;  but  we  find  that  it 
was  further  cared  for  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Cathbharr  O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tirconnell,  and  Donnell  O'Raf- 
ferty,  abbot  of  Kells  (in  Meath),  who  was  one  of  the  O'Raffertys 
of  Tirconnell,  and  thus  eligible  to  succeed  his  family  patron- 
saint,  Colum  CilU^  in  any  of  the  many  churches  founded  by  him 
throughout  Erinn,  one  of  which  was  the  important  church  of 
Kells.  This  O'RaflPerty  died  in  the  year  1098 ;  and  Cathbharr 
O'Donnell  died  in  the  year  1106 ;  so  that  the  magnificent  silver- 
gilt  and  stone-set  case,  which  now  surmounts  the  older  cases  of 
this  most  ancient  and  interesting  relic,  must  have  been  made 
some  time  before  the  vear  1098,  in  which  this  abbot  of  Kells 
died.  The  authority  tor  these  dates  is  found  on  the  shrine  itself, 
in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XC  VIII.] : 

"  A  prayer  for  Cathbharr  O'Donnell,  by  whom  [that  is,  by 
whose  desire  and  at  whose  expense]  this  shrine  was  made ;  and 
for  Sitric,  the  son  of  Mac  Aedha  [Rlac  Hugh],  who  made  it; 
and  for  Domhnall  Ua  Robhartuigh  [Donnell  O'Rafferty],  the 
Comharba  [or  Successor]  of  Cenannua  [Kells],  by  whom  it  was 
made  [that  is,  at  whose  joint  expense  with  that  of  O'Donnell 
it  was  made]". 

The  last  mark  of  devotion  conferred  on  this  relic  was  a  solid 
silver  rim  or  frame,  into  which  the  original  shrine  fits.  This  rim 
contains  an  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  made 
in  the  year  1723,  by  order  of  Daniel  O  Donnell,  who,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  after  which 
he  retired  to  the  continent.  At  his  death,  or  some  time  pre- 
viously, it  appears,  he  deposited  this  important  heirloom  of^his 
ancient  family  in  a  monastery  in  Belgium,  with  a  written  in- 
junction that  it  should  be  kept  until  claimed  bj  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  O'Donnell ;  and  here  it  was  discovered 
accidentally  in  or  about  the  year  1816,  bv  a  Mrs.  Molyneux,  an 
Irish  lady  who  had  been  travelling  on  the  continent,  and  who, 
upon  her  return  home,  reported  me  circumstance  to  Sir  Neal 
O'Donnell  of  Westport.  This  gentleman  had  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  chieftainship  of  his  name  and  race,  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King-at-arms;  and  thus 
prepared,  he  applied  for  the  Cathach,  through  his  brother,  the 
kte  Conall  O'Donnell,  then  in  Belgium,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining it  accordingly. 

From  Sir  Neal  O'Donnell,  the  Cathach  descended  to  his  son, 
the  present  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  of  Newport,  county  Mayo ; 
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LSCT.  XV. 


Of  the 
Cathacb. 


Oftherelio 
called  the 
Cuil^adh. 


who  with  characteristic  liberality  has  left  it  for  ezhibition  amonf 
~  the  many  congenial  objects  of  Christian,  historical,  and  anti- 
quarian reverence,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

The  fragment  of  the  original  "  Book  of  Battles**,  contained  in 
this  shrine,  is  of  small  quarto  form,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
leaves  of  fine  vellum,  written  in  a  sn^ll,  uniform,  but  rather 
hurried  hand,  with  some  slight  attempts  at  illumination:  and 
when  we  recollect  that  this  fraraient  was  written  about  thirteen 
himdred  years  ago,  by  one  whose  name,  next  to  that  of  our 
great  apostle,  Samt  Patrick,  has  held  the  highest  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries, 
we  have  reason  indeed  to  admire  and  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
intense  and  tenacious  devotion  which  could,  imder  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  preserve  even  so  much  of  so  andent 
and  fragile  a  monument. 

While  speaking  of  relics  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the 
Dornhnach  Airgid  and  the  Cathach,  rendered  sacred  in  our  eyes 
by  the  touch  of  our  national  aposlle  and  Saint  Colum  CiUi^  I 
cannot  oUsylt  altogether  to  mention  that  I  have  met  with  two 
notices  of  certain  objects,  likewise  said  to  have  been  in  the 
churches  of  these  saints,  and  bearing  their  names,  though  at 
periods  subsequent  to  their  own  time. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  objects  I  am  yet  unable  to  deter- 
mine. JBut  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  it  is  possible  that  those  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  ecclesiastical  remabis  in  other  countries,  may  be 
able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  probable  nature  of  those  to 
which  I  refer.  They  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  CmU" 
badh^  CuUebaidlif  or  Cuilefadh. 

The  very  beautifid  (but  wild  and  fancifiil)  legend  in  which 
the  Cuilefculh  of  Saint  Colum  CilU  is  described  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Its  language  is  very  ancient  and  difficult,  but  the  whole 
presents  an  excellent  example  of  that  combination  of  highly 
poetic  imagery,  and  deep,  though  simple  piety,  so  common  in 
our  early  GaedhUc  compositions.  Wild  as  tnis  legend  may  seem, 
I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  it  is  but  the  development  of  some 
record  of  one  of  the  many  voyages  of  our  early  missionaries. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Christian 
faith  was  carried  by  missionaries  from  our  shores  far  into  the 
regions  of  the  north.  And  it  is  admitted  by  several  writers  that 
books  and  other  remains  of  the  early  Gaedhlic  propagators  of  the 
Gospel  were  found  in  Iceland  in  the  eleventh  century.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  legend  of  the  Cuilefadh  would  be  interesting ;  but 
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as  illustrative  of  these  observations,  and  regarding  it  therefore  as  lect.  xv, 
based  on  fact,  it  must  be  considered  of  real  importance ;  and,  for 
both  reasons,  I  think  it  wiU  be  worth  while  to  introduce  an  caued  «?e** 
abstract  of  it  here.  ^^^"^ 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch  Domhnall,  son  of  Aedhy  son  of 
AinmirS  (a.d.  639),  his  eldest  son,  Donnchadh  (or  Donach), 
became  king  of  the  Cinel  Conaill;  and  his  younger  son,  Fiachay 
became  king  of  the  Fer  Eds.  Fiacha  much  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects; and  his  oppression  was  at  length  the  cause  of  his  death 
at  their  hands.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  second  year  of  bis 
reign,  he  held  a  meeting  of  his  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boyne,  and  that  during  the  holding  of  that  meeting  a  wild 
deer,  started  by  them,  was  followed  by  the  king's  guards ;  where- 
upon the  men  of  Ross,  enraged  at  such  an  assertion  of  ^*  prero- 
fative",  killed  the  king  himself  with  his  own  weapons.  FiachcCs 
rother,  Dannchadh,  came  upon  them  in  revenge ;  but  he  stayed 
his  vengeance  until  he  should  consult  his  Anmckara  (literally, 
"  soul's  friend"),  the  Comharba  (Successor)  of  Saint  Colum  CiUi^ 
to  whom  he  sent  a  message  to  lona,  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  case. 

The  Comharba  of  St.  Colum  CUU  sent  over  two  of  his  con- 
fidential clerics,  Snedhgus  and  Mac  Eiaghla^  with  his  advice ; 
which  was,  that  Donnchadh  should  send  sixty  couples  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Ross,  in  boats,  out  'upon  the  sea,  and 
then  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Tne  exiles  were  ac- 
cordingly put  into  smaU  boats,  launched  upon  the  water,  and 
watched,  so  that  they  should  not  land  again. 

The  priests,  Snedhgus  and  Mae  Riaghla^  having  discharged 
their  own  duties,  set  out  upon  their  return  to  lona.  As  they 
were  passing  along  over  the  sea,  they  determined  to  go  of  their 
own  will  on  a  wandering  pilgrima^,  and  leave  to  Providence 
the  direction  of  their  course ;  praymg ,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
carried  to  wherever  the  sixty  banished  couples  had  found  a 
resting  place.  They  then  ceased  to  work  or  direct  their  boat; 
and  the  wind  cairied  them  north-westwards,  into  the  ocean. 

The  legend  then  proceeds  with  a  fanciful  account  of  how 
they  were  driven  to  several  wonderful  islands,  some  inhabited, 
and  some  uninhabited.  In  some  they  were  received  with 
friendship,  in  others  with  hostility.  After  being  carried  to 
several  of  these  islands,  however,  the  wind  at  last  blew  them 
to  one,  in  which  there  was  an  immense  tree,  on  which  were 
perched  a  flock  of  beautiful  white  birds,  with  a  chief  bird,  hav- 
ing a  golden  head  and  silver  wings.  This  great  bird  related 
to  them  the  history  of  the  world,  from  its  bcgmning;  the  Birth 
of  Christ,  of  Mary  the  Virgin :  His  Baptism,  Passion,  and  Re- 
surrection;  as  well  as  His  coining  to  the  judgment.    And, 
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LECT.  XV.  when  the  great  bird  had  concluded,  all  the  rest  lashed  their 
oftherouc  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  wings,  Until  the  blood  gushed  from  them,  out 
cjiied  the  of  tciTor  of  the  day  of  judgment.  And  the  great  bird  gave 
one  of  the  leaves  of  the  foUage  of  this  great  tree  to  the  priests; 
and  this  leaf  was  as  large  as  the  hide  of  a  great  ox ;  and  he 
ordered  them  to  carry  it  away,  and  lay  it  on  Saint  Cohan 
CilUa  altar.  "  And  it  is  St.  Colum  CiMs  Cuilefaidh  at  this  day 
in  Cennanas  [or  Kells]". 

"  Sweet  was  the  music  of  these  birds'',  continues  the  story, 
"  singing  psalms  and  canticles  in  praise  of  the  Lord,  for  they 
were  the  birds  of  the  plains  of  Heaven ;  and  the  leaves  or  body 
of  the  tree  upon  which  they  were,  never  decay.  And  the 
clerics  left  the  island,  and  were  driven  by  the  wind  to  another 
island ;  and,  as  they  were  approaching  the  land,  they  heard  the 
sweet  voices  of  women  singing;  and  immediately  they  re- 
cognized this  music,  and  said,  '  That  is  the  Sianan  [or  sweet 
i)laintive  song]  of  the  Women  of  Erinn' :  and,  having  come  to 
and,  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  women,  who  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  conducted  them  to  the  house 
of  their  chief,  who  told  them  he  was  the  chief  of  the  banished 
men  of  Erinn.     The  clerics  then  returned  safely  home". 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  after  every  little  prose  article,  in 
this  cmious  piece  on  the  adventures  of  the  clerics,  the  incidents 
arc  summed  up  in  verse ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  whole  story  was  originally  written  in  verse.  The  tale  from 
which  I  have  abstracted  the  account  is  preserved  in  the  MS. 
H.  2.  16,  Library  of  T.C.D. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  short  metrical  sum- 
mary of  this  legend,  there  is  no  mention  that  the  great  leaf,  or 
Cuilefadh,  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Colum  CiUe  at  Kells ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  verse  is 
older  than  the  prose,  and  that  what  was  originally  a  short  nar- 
rative poem  was  at  a  subsequent  period  broken  up  and  interpo- 
lated with  a  prose  commentary.  That  this  was  done  some  time 
after  the  year  1090,  before  which  the  CuUefadk  was  not  at 
Kells,  will  appear  quite  clear  from  the  following  curious  entry 
in  the  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach  at  that  year. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIX.^ 

"  1090.  The  sacred  relics  of  St.  Colum  CilU^  namely,  the 
Clog  na  Righ  [or  Bell  of  the  Kings],  and  the  Cuilebaigh,  and  the 
two  gospels,  were  brought  from  Tirconnell,  and  seven  score 
ounces  of  silver ;  and  it  was  AenguB  QDonihnallain  that  brought 
them  from  the  north". 

It  may  be  asked,  to  what  place  they  were  brought.     This, 
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I  think,  is  siifficiently  shown  to  have  been  Kells  by  the  follow-  LEcr.ry. 
ing  entry,  which  I  take  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ^^  tj,^yeiic 
at  the  year  1109 : —  cauedthe 

"  Oengus  O'Domhnaillain,  chief  spiritual  director  and  chief  ^^^^^^'*^ 
elder  of  St.  Colum  Cillea  people,  died  at  Kells". 

His  name,  likewise,  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  land, 
in  an  entry  in  the  great  Book  of  Kells,  in  Trinity  College. 

The  Cuilefadh  of  St.  Patrick,  or  of  Armagh,  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1128,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  yoimg  priest  who  had  been  carrying  it  being 
killed  by  an  assault  of  the  O'Rourkes  of  Briefni^  on  the  Comh- 
arba  or  Primate  of  Armagh,  when  returning  from  Connacht 
with  his  offerings. 

A  third  CuiUfadh  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  another 
Saint, — Saint  Eimhin^  from  whom  the  modem  town  of  Monas- 
ter-evan  takes  its  name.  It  is  referred  to  in  a  vellum  MS.  of 
the  year  1463,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (43.  6;  p.  17). 
[See  Appendix,  No.  C] 

Such  are  the  only  notices  of  this  unknown  object  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

The  Domhnach  Airgid  and  the  Cathach  may  be  assigned,  re-  of  y«ri<nw 
spectively ,  to  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries ;  and  in  every  point  Lid^V  ^ 
of  view  mey  must  be  regarded  as  objects  of  extraordinary  inte-  ^^^ 
rest  and  great  archseolo^cal  value.     Several  similar  relics,  but 
of  a  less  considerable  antiquity,  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  the  hands  of  different  owners.     There  are  also 
some  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Several  forms  of  shrine  are  to  be  met  with ;  one  of  the  most  usual  "^ 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  usually  flat,  box ;  another  resembles 
in  figure  the  outlines  of  a  church,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  beautifiil 
little  shiine  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Monsell,  M.P.,  now  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  and  it  is 
to  this  latter  more  especially,  I  believe,  that  the  name  of  Domh- 
nach applies,  though  the  present  case  of  the  Demhnach  Airgid^ 
as  we  have  seen  from  Dr.  Petrie's  description,  is  a  square  box. 

Of  the  other  enshrined  manuscript  relics  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

^'  Dioma's  Book",  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  gospels, 
made  by  a  scribe  of  that  name  (and  made  it  is  said  for  St.  Cro- 
nan  of  Koscrea,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury), was  preserved  in  that  neighbourhood  till  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  This  relic  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  whicn  also  possesses  another  shrine  and  book. 
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LiccT.rv.  those  namely  of  St  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  [now  St  Mullins], 

Of  ▼artous    ^  ^^  county  Carlow. 

other  shrinee     Besides  these,   WO  Have  the  shrine  of  St  Molauiy  in  the 

^^^  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Haliday;  another  shrine  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven ;  and  that  known  as  the  Jsio- 
Boch^  now  in  the  College  of  St  Columba,  near  Dublin. 

The  Mimach  was  one  of  the  three  insignia  of  battle  which 
Saint  Caimech  of  Tuilin  [now  Dulane,  near  Kells,  in  Meath], 
appointed  to  the  Clanna  Neill,  ^^i.e.  to  the  clanns  o£  Conatt 
and  o{  EogharlP  [the  O'Donnells  and  O'Neills] ;  the  other  two 
being  the  Cathach  of  which  I  have  abeadv  spoken,  and  the 
Cloc  Phatraic  or  Bell  of  St.  Patrick.  [See  Appendix,  No.  CL, 
for  the  whole  passage  from  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.]  The  word  Mio- 
sack  means  literally  "  Monthly",  or,  "  of  Months" ;  and  the  relic 
was  probably  a  Calendar. 

D*r.  O'Connor,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  describes,  and  gives  a 
plate  of,  a  shrine,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
nam,  but  now  amongst  the  maccessible  treasures  of  Lord  Asn« 
burnham. 

A  shrine  and  manuscript  are  said,  by  the  same  authority, 
to  have  been  discovered  m  Germany  by  Mr.  Grace.  Dr. 
O'Connor  supposes  this  shrine  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Katisbon  by  some  of  those  Irish  ecclesiastics  who 
carried  donations  thither  in  1130  firom  Torloch  O'Brien,  king 
of  Munster,  as  stated  in  the  "  Chronicon  Batisbonense",  or 
Chronicle  of  Ratisbon. 

Of  the  Ml-  Next  to  this  class  of  venerable  relics,  we  cannot  pass  without 
quartea,  '  "*  a  noticc,  howevcr  brief,  the  other  numerous  objects  of  ecclesi- 
crwiers,  astical  art  which  have  come  down  to  us,  such  as  Reliquaries, 
£j?,"*i'  «*<^  Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc.    Many  of  these  articles  exhibit 

sun  pre-  1  •    1      1  /»    "»  'ii    •!  Ti»  -I  /» 

•enredtoM.  a  high  degree  oi  skill  m  the  workmanship,  great  beauty  of 
design,  and  most  delicate  finish  of  all  the  parts. 

No  descriptions  would  be  adequate  to  convey  to  you  any  idea 
of  these  singularly  beautiful  remains  of  our  ancient  Irisn  art. 
But,  fortunately,  description  is  the  less  necessary,  as  in  the  rich 
collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  is  always  open 
to  the  public,  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  these  rdics 
may  be  examined  at  leisure  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian 
studies.  And  as  these  remains  axe  of  value,  not  only  for  their 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  throwing  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  arts  in  Ireland  at  remote  and  but  little  known  periods; 
and  as  they  likewise  often  fiimish  valuable  testimony  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  manuscript  records,  which,  in  their  turn, 
niay  be  so  effectually  employed  to  illustrate  the  histoiy  and 
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uses  of  several  of  these  objects;  I  trust  that  many  of  my  lect. xv. 
hearers,  especially  those  who  are  students  of  this  University,  ^^^ 
will  be  constant  visitors  to  that  great  Museum,  which,  mdeed,  cientRcu- 
must  henceforwaid  be  the  chief  school  for  the  genuine  study  of  SSS*** 
Irish  ecclesiastical  ai-chseology,  as  well  as  of  Celtic  antiquities  croJSjetc. 
in  genei*aL  ^^^  p*^ 

Many  beautifiil  and  ancient  relics,  however,  still  remain  in  "^^  "*" 
private  hands ;  and  perhap  the  most  lemaikable  of  all  these  is 
the  Bell  of  St.  Patiick  with  its  magnificent  shrine,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  which,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  actually  the  Finn  Faidlieach^  or  "sweet- 
sounding",  that  was  once  used  by  the  Saint  himself,  and  which 
was  made  for  him  by  Mac  Cecht,  one  of  his  three  smiths. 

Another  Bell,  which  is  also  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  is  in  the  choice  and  beauti- 
ful collection  of  Dr.  Petrie.  It  is  in  bronze,  and  not  enshrined. 
Mr.  Cooke  of  Birr,  also,  was  the  foi-tunate  possessor  of  *a  beauti- 
fully enshrined  bell,  known  as  the  Beaman  Culann,  (or  the 
Spped  bell  of  St.  Culann,)  since  sold  by  him  to  the  jBritish 
useum.  And  in  the  collection  of  the  same  gentleman  there  is  a 
bronze  bell,  which  he  states  to  have  been  found  in  the  holy  well 
of  Loilira,  in  Ormond,  and  which,  there  is  ground  for  believing, 
is  the  bell  which  Saint  RiuuUian  of  Loihra  rang  as  he  made  the 
circuit  of  Tara,  when  he  cursed  that  ancient  residence  of  the 
Irish  monai-chs  in  the  sixth  century,  after  which  it  was  deserted. 

Many  otiier  bells  of  great  interest  and  antiquity^  still  exist, 
the  history  of  which  is  scarcely  less  deserving  of  notice ;  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

Several  shrines  and  relicjuaries  also  remain.  The  chief  of  tiiem 
are :  that  of  St.  Manolian  of  Liath  Manchain  in  Westmeath ; 
that  of  St.  Max>dlu)gy  wliich  belonged  to  the  ORuairca  of 
Breifniy  but  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Slattery ,  late  Archbisnop  of  Cashel ;  and  the  beautifxd 
shrine  of  St.  Caillin^  now,  or  lately,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Petrie. 

Another  class  of  ancient  reliquaries  is  that  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  which  is  the  Lanili  Lachtain,  or  Shrine  of  the  Arm 
of  St.  Lachtain^  in  bronze,  inlaid  with  silver,  and  presenting 
four  exquisite  patterns  of  traceryinlaid.  This  beautiful  reliquary, 
which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  has,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  become  lost  to  Ireland,  and  passed  into  English 
hands.  A  somewhat  similar  reliquary,  but  not  of  the  same  ela- 
borate workmanship,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir. 
^  Our  coUectiojis  of  antiquities  contain  several  beautiful  cro- 
ziers,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  early  period.     Amongst 
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LECT.  XT.  these  may  be  particularly  noticed  a  fragment  of  the  crozier  of 
Of  the  an-  I^^^^TOw,  which,  perhaps,  is  tlie  oldest  we  have,  and  which, 
cient  Reii-  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  St.  Colum  CilU  himself, 
^ut^  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Durrow ;  it  was  presented  by  him 
c?oMei%tc»  ^  Cormac,  his  dear  friend  and  successor. 

8tui  pre-  One  still  older,  and  asserted  to  have  been  brought  into  Ir^ 

land  by  St.  Patrick,  existed  m  Chnst  Church  m  this  city, 
till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob. 
This  crozier  was  known  as  the  Bachall  losa,  or  Staff  of  Jesus, 
a  name  accounted  for  by  a  curious  legend  preserved  in  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  the  Samt.  Under  this  name  it  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  ancient  Irish  writings.  [See  Appendix,  Na 
CII.] 

A  very  ancient  crozier,  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Finn- 
bharr  (of  Termonbarry,  in  Connacht), — and  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  Conlaedh,  the  artificer  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare, 
early  in'  the  sixth  century, — is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  crozier  of  about  the 
year  1120,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  Clon- 
macnoise. 

In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Petrie,  so  often  alluded  to  before, 
there  are  some  very  beautiful  examples  of  croziers,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  undoubtedly  of  very  high  antiquity.  There 
is  also  one  m  the  possession  of  the  clergymen  of  Clongowe's 
Wood  College,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  once 
the  crozier  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

Passing  over  that  now  at  Lismore  Castle,  and  that  of  St 
Blathmac,  and  others  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  most 
highly-finished  of  all  will  be  found  to  be  that  now  the  proper^ 
of  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  This 
crozier  bears  a  G^dhlic  inscription,  which  identifies  it  with  the 
Church  of  Kells,  and  assigns  it  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
•  century. 

Vanous  other  objects  of  great  interest, — as  the  Cross  of  Conaa 
[Cong] ;  the  Fiacail  Phadraig  (the  Tooth  of  St.  Patrick) ;  the 
Mias  righernain  (the  Paten  of  St.  Tigheman,  dug,  it  is  said, 
out  of  the  grave  of  that  saint  in  an  island  in  Loch  Conn,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Knox  family,  of  the  countv  of 
Mayo), — would  require  observation,  did  our  limits  admit  oi  it 

fiut  it  is  not  to  be  imderstood  that  in  this  notice  of  our  anti- 
quarian remains  I  mean  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  their 
great  importance,  and  the  aids  which  they  furnish  us  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  manuscript  remains  of 
our  ancient  Graedhlic  literature,  and  more  especially  of  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  early  Christian  times* 
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Ecclesiastical  MSS.  Of  the  Early  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  Of  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  the  contents  of  the  Leahhar  M6r  Duna 
Doighrt^  now  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac, 

We  c5ome  now  to  the  ancient  books  and  compositions,— of  which 
we  still  have  so  great  a  number  remaining  m  the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, some  of  them,  indeed,  of  extreme  antiquity, — ^relating  to 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Amongst  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  numerous  tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  several  Martyrolo^es  and  Festologies,  and  many  works 
in  prose  and  verse  on  vanous  sacred  subjects. 

Of  the  curious  and  valuable  historic  tracts,  once  very  nimie- 
rous,  called  Lives  of  the  Saints,  we  have  still  left  to  us  a  good 
many.  Of  these,  some  are  written  on  vellum ;  and  some  on 
paper,  copied  from  ancient  vellum  books.  Amongst  those 
written  on  vellum,  we  have  three  lives  of  Saint  Patrick ;  namely, 
one  known  as  the  Tripartite  Life,  in  the  British  Museum ;  one 
in  the  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leahhar  Breac,  but  properly 
the  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Doighri,  in  the  Royal  Lish  Academy ; 
and  a  third  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  at  Lismore  Castle. 

Of  the  Lives  of  St.  Colum  CilU  we  have  also  three  written  on 
vellum,  namely,  one  in  the  same  Leabhar  Mdr  Duna  DoighrS, 
in  the  Royal  LSsh  Academy ;  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  and 
O'Donnell's  great  Life  of  nis  Patron  Saint  and  illustrious  rela- 
tive, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Of  St.  Brigid  we  have  two  ancient  Lives  on  vellum ;  namely, 
one  in  the  same  Leabhar  Mdr  Duna  DoighrS,  in  the  Royal  Lish 
Academy,  and  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  there  is  another  on 
paper  (about  140  years  old)  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Senan,  of  Iniscathaigh  (now  called  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  there  is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  and  another  on  paper,  which  is  much  more  copious 
in  incidents,  in  my  own  possession.  This  latter  copy  was  made 
about  the  year  1720,  from  an  original  now  I  fear  lost,  by  An- 
drew Mac  Curtin,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  one  of 
the  best  Gaedhlic  scholars  then  living. 

*  See  note  at  p.  820. 
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LKCT.  XVI.       Of  St.  Finnen,  of  Clonard,  there  is  a  I^ife  on  vellum  in  the 

Of  the  an-       ^^^^  ^^  Lismore. 

dent  Lives  Of  St.  Fvifichu,  oi  Brigohhann^  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there 
of  Ertnn.  °    18  also  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of  Lismore. 

Of  St.  Ciaran,  of  Clonmacnois,  there  is  a  Life  on  vellum 
in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismoi*e  which  is  now  in  the  city 
of  Cork;  (see  antCj  p.  197). 

Of  St.  Mochua^  of  Balla,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  there  is  a 
Life  on  vellum  in  the  same  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore. 

Of  St.  Caillin^  oiFidJinacua  (in  the  coimty  of  Leitrim),  there 
is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  Lish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Ceallach,  the  son  of  Eoghan  BeU  King  of  Con- 
nacht,  we  have  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
and  one  in  my  own  possession,  which  I  ti-anscribed  some  years 
ago  &om  an  ancient  vellum  manuscript,  the  property  of  James 
Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Moling,  of  Teach  Moling  (now  St.  Mullins, 
in  the  county  of  Carlow),  there  is  a  copy  in  my  own  possession, 
made  by  me  some  years  ago,  also  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  ancient 
vellum  manuscript. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfert,  there  is  a  copy  on 
vellum  in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in 
Cork. 

We  have  on  paper  in  Dublin,  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by  Joce- 
lyn,  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  of  St.  Coltim  CUli;  the  Lives 
of  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir  (in  the  King's  County) ;  St  Declan 
of  Ardmore  (in  the  county  Waterford);  St.  Finan  o£  Ard-Fl- 
nain  (in  the  county  of  Tipperary) ;  St.  Finan  Cam  of  Cirm 
Eitigh  (in  the  King's  County);  St.  FinnhJiarr  of  Cork;  St 
Mochuda  of  Raifhin  and  Lismore ;  St  Maodhog,  or  Mogue,  of 
Feama  Mhor,  or  Ferns  (in  the  county  of  Wexford) ;  St.  Caemh- 
ghin  (or  Kevin)  of  Gleann  da  Loclia  (or  Glendaloch);  St  Mb- 
laisi  of  Damhinis  (or  Devinis  in  Loch  Erne);  and  of  St 
Grellan  of  Cill  ChluainS  (in  the  county  of  Galway). 

We  have  in  Dublin, — ^in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  my 
possession,— copies  of  all  the  Lives  enumerated  in  this  list;  and 
there  is  in  the  British  Museum  another  collection  of  Lives  of 
Irish  Saints,  some  on  vellum,  and  some  on  paper. 

There  is  another  fine  collection  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  collected  by  the  venerable 
Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  the  cliief  of  the  Four  Masters,  about  the 
year  1627.  This  collection  consists  of  39  different  Lives,  among 
which  are  a  few  of  those  that  we  have  here. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  these  remarkable  tracts  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  were  looked  upon  with  distrust  and 
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contempt  both  by  Pi-otestant  and  Catbolic  writei's  on  Irish  His-  lect.xvi. 
tory.      Even  Dr.  Laniffan,  a  clear  and  able,  but  often  too  -,^^ 
dogmatic  wnter,  m  his  Insh  Ecclesiastical  History,  never  misses  cient  Lives 
an  opportunity  to  scoff  at  the  venerable  Father  John  Colgan's  of  aii^"** 
credulity  in  giving  to  the  world,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum  Hiber- 
niaB,  a  lew  ot*  these  Lives  in  their  original  simplicity  and  fidelity 
of  detail.      Dr.  Lanigan,  as   it  seems,  would  have   nothing 
published  but  what  might  seem  to  his  own  mind  demonstrably 
consistent  with  probability:  he  would  publish  no  legends  of 
miracles  and  wonders ;  and  he  would  give  no  view  of  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  state  of  society  obtained  tln*ougli  the 
medium  of  this  most  valuable  class  of  ancient  Irish  writings. 
Dr.  Lanigan  would  expunge  from  these  tracts  everything  that 
was  repugnant  to  what  lie  called  "reason";  thus  assummg  to 
himself  the  very  important  office  of  censor,  and  leaving  the 
world  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  decided  to  be  true  histoiy. 

This  mode  of  treating  history  has  been  tried  by  several  writers 
and  in  several  countiies.  Ancient  recoi-ds  have  been  digested, 
die  thread  of  continuous  history  carried  down  from  time  to  time, 
unincumbered  by  collateral  details  of  fable,  and  all  fact  clothed 
in  legendaiy  form  rejected.  These  details,  having  the  brand  of 
*'  worthlessness"  and  "  fiction"  stamped  on  tliem  by  some  great 
authority,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  examination,  and  in  course 
of  time  were  allowed  to  moulder  and  perish;  carrying  with 
them  into  oblivion,  however,  much  of  tiie  broad  plain  history 
of  the  ordinary  life  and  acta  of  the  great  body  oi  the  world's 
inhabitants,  and  leaving  in  its  place  only  the  limited  picture 
of  the  world  s  great  personages  and  rulers. 

Colgan  and  Keating,  bom  of  them  Irish  priests,  have  been  of  the 
unmercifully  dealt  witn  by  our  writers  of  the  last  two  hundred  Jf  co?^n 

i^ears,  on  the  very  unfounded  assumption  that  both  these  truly  »°d  Keating. 
earned  men  believed  themselves  everything  which  appears  in 
their  writings.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  fair  proceeding, 
when  we  remember  that  Keating  never  professed  to  do  more 
than  abstract  without  comment  what  he  found  before  him  in 
the  old  books ;  and  that  Colgan  had  not  promised  or  undertaken 
to  give  a  critically  digested  History  of  the  Lives  of  tlie  Irish 
Saints  at  all.  In  fact  Colgan,  Uke  Keating,  simply  undertook 
to  publish  through  the  more  accessible  medium  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  ancient  lives  just  as  he  found  them  in  the  Gaedhlic. 
And  it  would  be  more  becoming  those  who  have  drawn  largely 
and  often  exclusively,  on  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent 
men,  and  who  will  continue  to  draw  on  them,  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  their  devoted  industry  and  scholarship,  than  to  attempt 
to  elevate  themselves  to  a  mgher  position  of  literary  fame  by 
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LECT.  XVI.  a  display  of  critical  pedantry  and  what  they  suppose  to  be  in- 
dependence  of  opinion,  in  scoffing  at  the  presumed  credulity  of 

dent  Uvea   thosc  whosc  labouTs  havc  laid  in  modem  tunes  the  very  ground- 

JJS^iS'""  work  of  Irish  history. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  reason  of  the  very  decided  attempt 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  and  why 
are  they  condemned  as  the  contemptible  and  fabulous  produc- 
tions concocted  in  latter  ages,  that  they  are  often  supposed  to  be  ? 
No  one  who  examines  for  himself  can  doubt  that  many  holy 
men,  at  the  first  preaching  in  Erinn  of  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation by  Saints  Palladius  and  Patrick,  founded  those  countless 
Christian  churches  whose  sites  and  ruins  mark  so  thickly  the 
surface  of  our  coimtry,  even  to  this  day,  still  bearing,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  conquest,  the  unchanged  names 
of  their  original  founders. 

Of  St.  Adam-      St.  Adamnan,  an  Irishman,  and  the  tenth  abbot  of  lona  after 

otsl^Jium  Saint  Colum  CilU,  the  foimder  of  that  great  seat  of  piety  and 

^^^'  learning,  wrote  a  life,  in  Latin,  of  his  great  predecessor  and 

patron.    St.  Adamnan  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 

Masters,  in  the  year  703.     This  Life,  therefore,  must  have  been 

written  some  time  in  the  seventh  century,  say  in  about  three 

fenerations  after  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  Father  Colgan 
as  published  this  life  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  and  althouffh 
it  is  as  ftill  of  wonders  as  any  of  the  other  Lives,  yet  it  certainly 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  list  of  lives  written  in  tihie  latter  ages.^*j 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  acknowledged  fact  that  St.  Adam- 
nan wrote  a  life  of  his  relative,  predecessor,  and  patron,  in  three 
generations,  at  most,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  writing  or  compil- 
ing such  works,  at  this,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period.  And  as 
there  were  iu  Erinn  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries, 
many  men  as  holy  and  almost  as  distinguished  in  their  lives  as 
St.  Colum  CilU,  and  as  the  churches  they  founded  continued 
to  be  occupied  and  governed  by  men  as  eminent  and  devoted 
as  St.  Adamnan,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  very 
ancient  Lives  of  St.  Brigid,  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir^  St.  Ciaran 
of  Glonmacnois,  St.  Finnbharr  of  Cork,  St.  Finnen  of  Clonard, 
and  many  others,  were  written  by  their  immediate  successors  in 
their  respective  chiurches. 

The  idea  of  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn  first  ori- 
ginated, it  would  appear,  with  St.  Fiacc,  the  celebrated  poet, 
who  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  and  consecrated  the  first 

(«)  This  most  interesting  work  has  been  ably  edited,  since  the  abore  Lecture 
was  delivered,  bv  the  Eev.  W.  Beeves,  D.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  for  the  Irish  Archieo- 
logical  and  Celtic  Society. 


Fiacc'8 

St. 
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Bishop  of  Leinster.     His  churcli  was  at  SUihht6  (Sletty)  in  the  lbct.  xn. 
present  barony  of  Idrona  and  coimty  of  Carlow.     This  bishop 
^lacc  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  his  great  patron  Patrick,  some  cient  uJes 
time  between  the  years  538  and  558 ;  withm  which  period  Diar-  Sf  ErLn**"** 
maid  Mac  Ferghuaa  Cerrbheoil  reigned  as  Monarch  of  Erinn,  in  ^jJe^Jf^sl 
whose  time  Tara  was  cursed  and  deserted, — a  fact  alluded  to  as  Patrick.) 
foretold  only  in  this  poem,  and  which  is  itself  an  illustration  of 
the  veracity  of  our  ancient  writers  in  this  respect.     [See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CHI.] 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Tripartite  itself,  that  St 
Patrick's  life  and  miracles  were  collected  by  no  less  than  six 
different  writers,  not  including  Fiacc  of  SUibhti;  among 
whom  were  St.  Colum  Cilli  who  died  A.D.  592,  and  probably 
the  St.  Ultdn  who  died  a.d.  656.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  (a  composition,  I  believe,  of  the  tenth 
century  at  least),  that  the  Life  and  Acts  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kil- 
dare  were  collected  and  written  by  St.  Ultdn j  who  died, 
probably,  as  aheady  observed,  in  the  year  656. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  these  curious  narra- 
tives of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Ireland  should  have  come  down  to  our  time  in 
their  primitive  form,  or  without  occasional  expansions  of  some 
simple  facts  into  fictions ;  but  that  the  miracles  and  wonderful 
works  ascribed  to  the  saints  are  mere  fables,  of  comparatively 
modem  times,  certainly  cannot  be  insisted  on,  since  we  find  the 
same  or  similar  acts  recorded  in  the  oldest  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  others,  as  in  those  which  might  be  called  later 
lives.  The  "Book  of  Armagh",  which  is  generally  believed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  year  807, — ^but  which,  I  conceive,  is  probably 
older  than  the  year  727, — ^this  very  ancient  book  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  records 
some  wonderful  miracles  of  the  Saint,  which,  if  not  found  in 
such  ancient  authorities  as  this,  would  be  set  down  by  modem 
writers,  Cathohc  as  well  as  Protestant,  as  but  silly  inventions 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

To  the  truly  philosophical  writer  and  reader  the  Lives  of  our 
Saints  will  present  little  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
condition  of  neglected  history  and  biography,  but  much  that  is 
valuable  as  presenting  a  clear,  and  I  doubt  not,  veritable  view  of 
the  actual  state  of  society  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic,  political, 
and  religious  life,  in  those  remote  ages  of  our  history ;  and  he  will 
scarcely  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  the  precise  time  at  which  the 
Almighty  withdrew  the  grace  of  miraculous  manifestations  from 
the  chosen  propagators  of  His  divine  law. 

When  foreign  mvasion  and  war  had  cooled  down  the  fervid 
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MCT.  XVI.  devotion  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  had  distracted  and  broken  up 
Of  the  an-  ^®  ^^^S  established  reciprocity  of  good  offices  between  the 
dent  Lires  ChuTch  and  the  state,  as  well  as  the  central  executive  controlling 
of  £bm?"^**  power  of  the  nation,  the  chief  and  the  noble  began  to  feel  that  the 
lands  which  he  himself  or  his  ancestors  had  ofjered  to  the  Church 
might  now  with  little  impropriety  be  taken  back  by  him,  to  be 
applied  to  his  own  purposes,  quieting  his  conscience  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  When  such  a  state  of  thin^  as  this  did 
actually  come  to  pass,  during  and  after  the  Danisn  wars,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  the  Airchinnechs  (or  "  Erenachs")  of  these  church 
lands,  who  were  seldom  if  ever  ecclesiastics,  were  induced  to 
take  up  tlie  lives  and  acts  of  their  patron  saints,  recopy  them 
from  mouldering  tomes,  and  incoiporate  with  the  old  text  fabu- 
lous incidents  of  fearful  Strugs  les  between  the  original  patrons 
and  the  neighbouring  chiefs  oihis  day,  in  which  the  latter  wore 
always  sure  to  come  off  woi-st.  I  do  not  say  that  incidents  of 
this  kind  were  not  found  in  the  veiy  oldest  of  these  lives,  but  I 
am  in  a  position  to  show  that  such  incorporations  were  actually 
made  in  the  eleventh  and  twelith  and  even  later  centuiies. 

But,  as  to  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  many  accounts 
of  real  miracles,  mil  evidence  is  fm-nished  by  several  ancient 
works.  Thus,  the  Tripartite  Lile  of  Saint  Patrick  contains  an 
account  of  one  which  we  find  copied  imperfectly  into  the  Bfiok 
of  Armagh.  The  following  is  the  passage  which  relates  this 
curious  incident, — one  which  I  introduce  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  as  it  shows  how  even  a  very  old  work  may  be 
corrected  by  one  still  more  ancient.  [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CIV.]^ 

"  One  time",  says  the  author  of  tlie  Tripartite,  "  that  St. 
Sechnall  [Secundinus],  of  Domhnach  Sechnaill  [now  Dun- 
shaughlin,  in  the  county  of  Mcath]  went  to  Armagh,  Patrick 
was  not  there.  He  saw  Patrick's  servants  having  two  chariot 
horses  unyoked.  And  Sechnall  said :  It  were  fitter  to  give  these 
horses  to  Fiacc  the  bishop.  [The  reason  for  sending  the  chariot 
to  Fiacc  was,  according  to  the  Life,  because  he  had  a  painful 
sore  on  his  leg.]  Patrick  arrived  at  these  words,  and  heard 
what  was  said.  Patrick  then  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
and  sent  them  forth  without  any  one  to  guide  [or  take  char^ 
of]  them ;  and  they  went  straight  to  St.  Mochtd's  hermitage  m 
Louth,  where  they  stopped  that  night.  On  the  next  day  they 
came  to  Domhnach  Sechnall  [Dunshaughlin].  They  then  went 
to  cm  Ausaille,  from  that  to  Cill  Monach^  and  from  that  to 
SUibhti  [in  Carlow],  to  Bishop  Fiacc'\ 

Now  tnis  legend  is  quite  intelligible  in  the  Tripartite,  but  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh  it  is  not  so.   And  the  latter  version,  I  think 
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it  not  improbable,  was  constiTicted  on  the  former  in  some  such  LErr.  xri. 
manner  as  that  I  have  above  indicated.  oftueand- 

The  Tripartite  Life  oC  St.  Patrick,  to  which  we  have  so  often  ent  Lives  of 
made  allusion,  has  been  long  known  to  the  writera  on  Irish  eo-  Erinn.  (Tue 
clesiastical  histoiy,  through  Father  John  Colffan  s  Latin  translar  i]5fe?/st* 
tion  of  it  in  his  Trias  Ihauinaturga,  published  at  Louvain  in  P*trick.) 
the  year  1G47. 

After  this  publication,  the  original  tract  appears  to  have  been 
lost,  as  no  mention  of  Father  Colgan's,  or  of  any  other  copy  of 
it,  oc/cuis  in  any  book  or  writing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  nor 
did  1  ever  know  of  any  pereon  who  saw  it,  or  had  even  heaid 
of  its  existence  since  Colgan's  time.  To  those — and  they  were 
many — who  had  faith  in  Colgan's  honesty,  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  this  mo9t  important  ti*act  became  a  source  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  with  others  an  idea  had  at  length  spnmg  up,  though 
I  believe  not  publicly  expressed,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Colgan,  in  his  translation,  had  done  justice  to  the  original,  and 
whether  he  had  not  left  out  many  things  that  might  vitiate  the 
authenticity  of  the  tract,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  religious  doc- 
trines expressed  and  implied  in  it.  This  state  of  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  no  longer,  as  an  ancient  copy  of  this  most 
ancient  and  important  tract  has  been  recently  discovered  by 
me  among  the  vast  literary  stores  of  the  Britii>h  Museum. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1849,  I  was  siunmoned  over  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Public  Library  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  After  having  been  examined  on  two  successive 
days  before  that  body,  I  determined  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the 
British  Museum,  which  I  had  never  before  seen ;  and  on  being 
properly  introduced  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  that  learned  ana 
pohte  officer  at  once  gave  me  the  most  free  access  to  the  Mu- 
seum collection  of  Irisn  manuscripts.  Among  the  volumes  laid 
before  me,  my  attention  was  at  once  caught  oy  a  thin  book  of 
large  quarto  size  in  a  brass  cover,  not  a  shiine,  but  a  mere  cover 
of  the  ordinary  shape  and  construction.  On  examining  this 
cover,  I  found  it  composed  of  two  plates  of  brass,  projecting 
nearly  half  an  inch  over  the  edges  of  the  leaves  at  the  fi  ont  and 
ends,  and  connected  at  the  back  by  a  pair  of  hinges,  thus  giving 
the  volume  perfect  freedom  of  opening  on  a  principle  not  much 
put  in  practice  by  ordinary  bookbinders.  The  brass  was  rather 
clean,  and  had  a  modem  appearance.  The  plates  measured 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  tliree- 
eighths  in  thickness.  The  front  plate  had  a  plain  cross  etched 
on  it  about  eight  inches  long,  with  arms  in  proportion.  I  im- 
mediately guessed  that  the  book  within  was  not  one  of  any 
insignificant  character,  and  I  hoped  indeed  that  it  might  be 
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LECT.  xn.  'some  one  of  the  many  ancient  works  which,  I  well  knew,  had 
been  long  missing.   Full  of  expectation,  I  opened  the  volimie, 
enVuverof  ^^^  thicw  my  evcs  rapidly  over  the  first  page;  fi:om  which, 
the saintsof  though  much  soiled  and  aunost  illegible,  I  discovered  at  once 
•TriSirtite'   that  I  had  come  upon  a  life  of  St.  Patrick.     Being  well  ao- 
pafridL/'     quauited  with  all  the  Irish  copies  of  this  Life  known  to  exist 
here  at  home,  I  immediately  found  this  to  be  one  that  was  strange 
to  me,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  long- 
lost  Tripartite.     Under  this  impression,  I  called  for  Colgan  s 
Trias  Thaumaturga,  which  havmg  got,  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  a  comparison ;  and,  although  I  am  but  little  acquamted  with 
the  Latin  language,  I  soon  found  my  expectations  realized,  for 
it  was  unmistakeably  a  fine  old  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  The  Tripartite  occupied  originally  twenty  folios  or 
forty  pages  of  this  book ;  but  of  these,  the  second  and  sixth  folios 
were  cut  out  at  some  unknown  time  long  gone  by. 

The  volume,  besides  our  saint's  life,  contains  fraOTients  of 
two  ancient  historical  tales,  namely,  Fledh  Bricrinn^  or  Brickrin's 
Feast,  and  the  Tain  B6  ChuailgnSy  mentioned  in  a  former  lec- 
ture ;  but  these  tracts  are  written  in  a  diflferent  hand  firom  the 
Tripartite,  and  must  have  been  originally  part  or  parts  of  dif- 
ferent books. 

The  following  translation  of  a  notice  at  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
partite gives  the  precise  year  in  which  it  was  transcribed.  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CV.] 

"  The  annals  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  year  that  this 
life  of  Patrick  was  written,  were  1477 ;  and  to-morrow  night 
will  be  Lammas  Eve,  and  it  is  in  BaiU  an  Mlwinin  I  am.  It 
was  in  the  house  of  O' Troighthigh  this  was  written  by  DomhnaU 
Albanach  O  Troighthigh^  and  Deo  Gratias  Jesus". 

There  are  so  many  places  in  Ireland  called  by  the  name  of 
BaiU  an  Mhoinin  (that  is,  the  village  or  place  at  or  of  the 
little  bog),  that  it  would  be  impossible,  with  only  this  mere  ac- 
cident of  the  name,  to  identify  it.  The  C  Troighthighs  were, 
however,  originally  natives  of  the  coomty  of  Clare,  eiflier  in  or 
near  Corcomroe ;  and  they  were  a  clann  of  some  note  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  that  district,  as  appears  firom  an 
entry  m  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1002 : 

"  Conchobhar,  the  son  of  Afaehechlainn^  lord  of  Corcomroe, 
and  Aicher  0' Troighthighs  with  many  others,  were  slain  by  the 
men  of  UmhalV\ 

This  Conchobhar,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  name  of  O'Conor  of  Corcomroe. 

With  the  former  history  of  this  volume  we  are  quite  im- 
acquainted.   We  only  know  that  it  passed  from  us  some  twenty- 
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five  years  ago,  in  the  fine  collection  of  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  sold  by  lect.  xvi. 
Mr.  James  Hardiman  to  the  British  Museum ;  and  that  it  forms  ^^j,^  ^^i- 
No.  93,  Egerton,  in  Mr.  Hardiman's  catalogue,  where  it  is  «nt  ^^c« »' 
set  down  as,  "  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  legends  and  his-  Erinn.  "(The 
torical  tracts  on  vellum  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries".  Sufi^oTstf 
The  antiquity  of  this  Life,  in  all  its  .parts,  may  be  well  under-  ^^^^*^^ 
stood  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  required  an  in- 
terlined gloss,  by  the  most  learned  masters,  in  order  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  their  pupils  and  to  other  less  learned  readers.     I 
have  myself  fortunately  recovered  an  ancient  copy  of  those 
glossed  passages  (in  MS.  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.),  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text,  which 
it  has  not  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  Gaedhlic  scholars  to 
do.     The  antiquity  of  the  tract  may  be  also  inferred  from 
Michael  O'Clery's   introduction   to   his   Glossary   of  obsolete 
Gaedhlic  words,  published  in  Louvain  in  the  year  1643,  in 
which  he  classes  the  old  Life  of  St.  Patrick  with  several  other 
ancient  tracts  which  required  explanations ;  explanations  which 
it  had  received  from  various  eminent  scholars,  even  down  to  his 
own  time :  indeed  any  one  intimately  conversant  with  ancient 
Gaedhlic  writings  will  perceive  at  once  that  this  tract  is  one  of 
great  antiquity.    This  Life  is  written  with  frequent  alternations 
of  Gaedhhc  and  Latin  sentences,  the  latter  sometimes  explained 
by  the  former ;  but,  generally,  the  narration  continues  on  through 
both. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short  sketch  of  St. 
Patrick's  life,  written  into  the  Book  of  Armagh,  was  taken 
from  this  tract,  for  some  reason  that  we  cannot  now  discover; 
and  there  can  be,  I  think,  as  little  doubt  that  the  annotations  of 
Tirechan  on  St.  Patrick's  Life,  foimd,  in  Latin,  in  the  same 
Book  of  Armagh  (and  which  Tirechan  says,  he  obtained  from 
the  books  and  from  the  lips  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Ultan,  whose 
disciple  he  was,  and  who  died,  probably,  a.d.  656), — there  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  say,  that  these  notes  were  taken,  so  far,  firom 
St.  Ultan's  written  Life  of  our  apostle,  as  well  as  from  his  verbal 
account  of  some  information  obtained  or  remembered  by  him 
after  the  compilation,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  present  tract,  of 
our  saint's  life  and  acts.     [See  Appendix,  No.  CVL] 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence,  at  present, 
of  any  other  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  besides 
that  which  I  had  thus  myself  the  good  fortune  to  identify  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but,  in  Colgan  s  time,  there  were  three  copies 
of  this  life,  "  the  author  of  which",  says  Colgan,  "  as  it  would 
appear,  was  St.  Eimhin,  or  Evin" — [Colgan,  vol.  ii.  p.  169]. 
I  snail  here  quote  what  he  says  of  those  MSS. 
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LECT.  XVI.  "  We  give  tliis  life",  says  Colgan,  "  from  three  very  ancient 
ofiheMd-  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  collated  with  each  other,  and  divided  by  its 
entLJresof  authof  into  three  parts,  with  a  triple  preface,  one  prefixed  to 
Ertnm '%?/  each ;  concerning  the  fidelity,  the  authority,  and  the  integrity, 
Life^^st?  ^  ^®^  ^  *^^  author,  of  which  we  shall  inform  the  reader  m 
Patrick.)      the  following  observations: 

"  The  fii^t  thing  that  is  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  has  been 
wr'tten  by  its  first  author,  and  in  the  aforesaid  manuscript,  partly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  this  in  very  ancient  language, 
almost  impenetrable,  by  reason  of  its  very  great  antiquity ;  ex- 
hibiting, not  only  in  the  same  chapter,  but  also  in  the  same  line, 
alternate  phrases,  now  in  the  Latin,  now  in  the  Gaedhlic  tongue. 
"  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  life,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  its  style,  which  was  held  in 
much  regard,  used  to  be  read  in  the  schools  of  our  antiquarians 
in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  being  elucidated  and  expoimded 
by  the  glosses  of  the  masters,  and  by  interpretations  and  obser- 
vations of  the  more  abstruse  words ;  so  that,  hence,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  words  (which  certainly  did  happen) 
from  these  glosses  and  observations  gradually  crept  into  the 
text,  and  thus  brought  a  certain  colour  of  ne^vness  into  this  most 
ancient  and  faithful  author;  some  things  bein^  turned  from 
Latin  into  GaedhHc,  some  abbreviated  by  the  sciibes,  and  some 
alto^ther  omitted".  •«••••• 

"Fourthly",  he  says,  **  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  three 
manuscripts  above  mentioned,  the  fii"st  and  chief  is  from  very 
ancient  vellums  of  the  O'Cleijs,  antiquarians  in  Ulster;  the 
second,  from  the  O'Deorans  in  Leinster;  the  third,  taken  from 
I  know  not  what  codex :  and  that  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
some  respects;  one  relating  more  difl'usely  what  is  more  close 
in  the  others;  and  one  relating  in  Latin  what  in  die  others 
was  told  in  (iaedlilic ;  but  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  that 
which  relates  the  occurrences  more  diffusely  and  in  Latin". 

Colgan  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  Life  of  the  Saint. 

He  considers  it  as  ceitain  that  the  author  was  by  birth  a  nadve 
of  Erinn,  and  by  profession  a  monk  or  priest.  That  he  was  a  native 
of  Erinn  he  considere  proved  by  his  exact  and  singular  skill  not 
only  in  the  native  tongue,  but  also  in  the  proper  names  of  men, 
places,  families,  and  territories.  He  believes  that  the  author  flour- 
ished before  the  end,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  that  he  was  St.  Eimhln  (Evin),  who,  Jocelinus  (cap.  186) 
says,  wrote  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick,  partly  in  the  Latin,  partly  in 
the  (Jaedlilic  tongue.  As  to  the  age  or  time  in  which  the  writer 
flourished,  Colgan  draws  several  very  ingenious  arguments  from 
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the  internal  evidences  in  tjie  work  Itself.    The  chief  of  these  rest  lect.  xti. 
on  passages  in  which  it  is  implied  that,  at  the  period  in  which  they  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
were  written,  certain  individuals,  the  dates  of  whose  deaths  we  ent  Lives  of 
can  refer  with  tolerable  certainty  to  some  time  in  the  sixth  cen-  Erinn.  "(The 
tury,  were  then  living.     Thus  we  find  the  loUowing: — *'  There  SS^stf 
is  in  that  place  a  town  called  Brettan,  where  Loam  is  [est]  Patrick.) 
Bishop".     A^ain : — "  Patrick  came  to  die  Church  of  Donoch- 
iDore,  where  Munca  is  Bishop'.     In  another  place  he  says: — 
**  But  this  son  of  Milco  is  Bishop  Guasactus,  who  is  to-day  [ho- 
diel  at  Gi-anard  in  the  ten-itory  of  Carbry''.     Again,  speaking 
of  St.  Fiacc,  he  observes:  "  But  no  one  of  them  rose  up  to  the 
servant  of  God,  except  Dvhhiliach  O'Lugair^  arch-poet  of  the 
king  and  kingdom ;  and  one  young  man  of  his  disciples,  who 
is  to-day  [ho<Se]  in  the  church  o^^leibhW  [Sletty.] 

As  far  as  internal  evidence  can  go,  these  passages,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  genuine,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  cer- 
tainly seem  to  imply  that  the  writer  Uved  in  the  times  of  which 
lie  speaks.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  mode  of 
speaking  in  the  present  tense,  used  by  distinguislied  ecclesiastics 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  continued  to  be  used  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  upon  the  Festology  of 
Aengus  CdU  D4,  though  that  work  itself  was  written  but  shortly 
before  the  year  798. 

For  myself,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  any  state- 
ment to  me  effect  that  the  acts  of  so  remarkable  a  personage  as 
St.  Patrick  were  committed  to  wilting,  and  that  probably  by 
more  than  one  person,  duiing  his  own  lifetime,  ana  by  several 
hands  in  the  periods  immediately  subsequent  to  it.  And 
when  a  work  narrating  the  acts  of  the  saint's  life  is  handed 
down  to  our  times,  accompanied  by  a  very  ancient  tradition, 
and  also  by  written  testimony  oi  its  authenticity  from  a 
very  lemote  period,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  warranted  in 
rejecting  it  as  spurious,  or  in  presuming  that,  at  least,  the 
heisoB  or  framework  of  the  narrative  is  other  than  what  it 
purports  to  be. 

Colgan,  in  summing  up  his  evidence  about  the  Tripartite, 
quotes  the  passage  from  Jocelinus,  in  which  that  writer  sajrs, 
tiiat  St.  Eimhin  (Evin)  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Patrick,  partly  in 
Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  distinguishes  this  life  from  those 
by  Samts  feenignus,  Mel,  Luman,  and  Patrick  Junior.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  at  the  time  in  which  Jocelyn  wrote — 
namely,  the  year  1185,  it  was  believed  that  a  life  of  St.  Patrick 
then  existed,  which  had  been  written  by  St.  EimJdn  (Evin). 
Colgan  says  that  he  believes  the  copies  which  he  used  were 
essentially  the  same  as  that  seen  by  Jocelyn. 
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LECT.  xTi.      As  to  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  that  St.  Eimldn 

could  not  be  the  author  of  the  Tripartite,  on  the  ground  that 

ent  Lives  of  there  are  cited  in  it,  as  the  writers  of  St.  Patrick's  miracles,  the 

Erinn*^c?h1  names  of  St.  Colum  Cilli,  St.  Ultan,  St.  AiUran  or  Eleran  the 

lifers?    Wise,  St.  Adamnan,  St.  Ciaran  oiBelach  Duin,  St.  Colman,  and 

Patrick.)      others,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Eimhin  (Evin),  while  St 

Eimhin  himself  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  he  offers  a  very  obvious 

explanation — that  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned 

are  interpolations. 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  additions  were  made,  at 
various  times,  by  the  different  scribes,  or,  as  we  may  call  them, 
editors,  through  whose  hands  the  original  passed;  or  that  the 
assertion  has  reference  to  lives  compiled  by  those  writers  after 
St.  Eimhin^  each  absorbing  in  his  own  edition  all  that  had 
been  written  by  his  predecessor,  (such  indeed  the  Tripartite  in 
its  present  form  appears  to  be) ;  or,  possibly,  St.  EimhMs  Life 
had  not  been  accessible  to  the  compiler. 

As  far  as  my  judgment  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  idiom 
of  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  language  will  bear  me,  I  would  agree  in 
Father  Colgan's  deductions  from  the  text  of  the  Tripartite ;  but 
I  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  compilers  of  the  seventh  century 
are  mentioned  in  the  tract  itself.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
John  O'Connell,  of  Kerry,  who  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the 
History  of  Ireland  about  the  year  1650,  refers  to  "  St.  Eimhins 
Life  of  St.  Patrick",  and  thus  supplies  us  with  an  additional 
authority  in  favour  of  Colgan's  opimon. 

The  first  of  the  three  parts  gives  an  account  of  St.  Patrick's 
parentage,  captivity,  education,  arrival  in  Erinn,  and  mission 
to  his  former  master  in  Ulster,  his  return  to  Tara,  and  conflict 
with  king  Laeghair^s  Druids,  etc.;  and  the  part  ends  with 
those  remarkable  words,  as  if  the  author  had  preached  as  well 
as  written  the  tract :  "  The  miracles  will  be  only  related  so  far 
this  day".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CVIL] 

The  second  part  describes  the  saint's  journey  into  Connacht, 
and  his  return  by  Ulster,  north  and  east,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years ;  and  it  ends  with  the  same  words  as  the  first :  "  The 
miracles  will  be  only  related  so  far  this  day". 

The  third  part  describes  the  saint's  mission  and  travels  into 
Leinster  and  Munster,  with  his  return  and  death  at  Armagh. 
[See  observations  on  the  opening  passage  of  this  third  part,  in 
Appendix,  No.  CVHI.] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Father  Colgan  did  not  live  to 
publish  his  Life  of  St  Eimhin,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Tri- 
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partite  Life  of  St.  Patrick ;  however,  as  he  has  fortunately  given  lect.  xvi. 

us  his  festival,  the  22nd  of  December,  we  are  able  to  identify 

hiTTi  and  establish  his  period.  ent  litcs  of 

In  the  Festology  of  Aenffus  CHU  Di  (or  the  Culdee),  we  Erti^ohl 
find  that  writer,  at  the  22nd  of  December,  beseeching  the  in-  ijjj^/st* 
tercession  of  St  JEimhin,  "the  white"  or  "  fair",  from  the  banks  Patrick.)" 
of  the  river  Barrow.  Now,  the  saint  Eimliin  from  the  brink 
of  the  river  Barrow,  was  Elmhin,  the  founder  of  the  original 
church  or  monastery  of  Mainister  Eimhin  [now  Anglicized 
MonasterevanJ,  on  the  brink  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  Queen's 
County.  This  St.  Eimhin  was  a  Munsterman,  and  one  of  the 
four  samtly  sons  o£Eoghan,  son  otMurchadh,  son  o{  Muiredhach, 
son  of  Diarmaidy  son  of  Eoghan^  son  of  Ailill  Flann  Beg^  son 
of  Fiacha  Muillethan^  son  of  Eoghan  M6r^  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim^ 
king  of  Munster,  who  died  a.d.  234.  Eimhin  was  thus  the 
ninm  in  generation  from  Oilioll  Oluim,  which,  by  allowing 
thirty  years  to  a  generation,  will  make  270  years.  This,  added 
to  the  year  234,  in  which  Ailill  died,  will  bring  us  down  to  the 
year  604,  in  which  year,  then,  this  St.  Eimhin  was  probably 
living ;  so  that  he  had,  very  probably,  seen  and  conversed  with 
St.  Patrick,  who  had  died  only  eleven  years  before  this  time» 
or  in  493. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  Tripartite  Life  of  our  saint  was 
compiled  by  St.  Eimhin^  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  he 
could  not  have  had  full  personal  cognizance  of  all  the  incidents 
in  the  saint's  career  which  are  introduced  into  the  work.  He 
must  have  had  the  assistance  of  persons  who  had  attended 
Patrick  in  his  various  missionary  travels.  And  his  dividing  the 
work  into  three  parts,  each  beginning  with  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction, and  apparently  read  at  fixed  periods, — all  this  would 
seem  to  show  that,  whoever  the  writer  was,  the  life  was  written 
and  collated  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  periods  of  greater  length. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  lives  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Colum  Ciller  Ultan,  Adamnan,  and  others, 
were  primarily  drawn  from  this  compilation,  and  expanded  by 
the  addition  or  incorporation  of  local  information,  which  escaped 
the  original  collector  or  compiler. 

In  our  present  limits  we  cannot  go  farther  into  the  considera- 
tion of  this  very  ancient  and  important  branch  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  Gaedhlic  literature,  which  we  have  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is,  without  doubt,  the  Tripartite  life  of  our 
great  apostle,  whose  antiquity  and  authority  we  have  been  just 
oiscussing.  But  many  ouiers  of  great  interest,  and  also  bearing 
evidences  of  great  antiquity,  remain  for  consideration  at  a  fu- 
ture occasion* 
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LECT.  XVt. 


Of  the  con- 
tents of  the 
Leabhar 
M6r  Mna 
Doigkre, 
called  the 
I^eabhar 
Breac 


We  now  turn  to  another  class  of  reliffious  compositions  in  the 
Gaedhlic  language ;  and  of  these  the  cnief  collection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  volume  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Leabhar  Breac. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  otten  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  ancient  Graedhlic  MS.,  generally  called  Leabhar 
Breac,  or  Speckled  Book,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  as  it  is  in  itself  a  composition 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  as  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  future  lectures,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
brief  general  notice  of  it  will  be  appropriate  here. 

The  proper  name  of  this  book  is  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Doigkti^ 
or  the  great  book  oZDun  DoighrS. 

Dun  Doiahri  was  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Galway  side  of 
the  river  Shannon,  some  distance  below  the  present  town  of 
Athlone,  where  the  great  literary  family  of  the  Mac  ^gans 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  kept  schools  of  law,  poetry,  and 
literature.  This  book  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some 
member  of  that  learned  family  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  not  a  transcript  of  any  one  book,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  compilation  from  various  ancient  books,  preserved  chiefly 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Connacht,  Munster,  and 
Leinster ;  such  as  Mainister  ua  g-Cormaic  (or  Abbey  Gormacan, 
in  the  county  Galway) ;  Leacaohi,  in  Lower  Ormond ;  Cluain 
Sosta  (Clonsost)  in  the  Queen's  County ;  Clonmacnois,  etc. 

The  volume  is  written  in  a  most  beautiful  style  of  penman- 
ship, on  fine  lai-ge  folio  vellum.  The  contents  are  all,  with  one 
exception,  of  a  religious  character,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the 
purest  style  of  Graedhlic.  Many  of  the  tracts  are  translations 
and  narratives  from  the  Latin.  Among  these  are  found  a  Scrip- 
ture narrative  from  the  Creation  to  Solomon;  the  birth,  life, 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  lives,  and  man- 
ner of  death  of  several  of  the  apostles ;  various  versions  of  the 
finding  of  the  Cross,  etc.  There  are  besides  these  several  pieces 
ancient  sermons  or  homilies  for  certain  days  and  periods  of  the 
year — ^such  as,  sermons  for  Lent,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Simday, 
Pentecost,  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  others  of 
a  similar  kind.  In  these  sermons  the  Scripture  text  is  always 
given  in  Latin,  and  then  freely  and  copiously  expounded  and 
commented  on  in  pui-e  Gaedlilic;  and  in  the  course  of  these 
expositions  various  commentators  are  often  mentioned  and 
quoted.  Besides  these  sermons,  there  are  many  small  tracts  on 
moral  subjects,  illustrative  of  the  divine  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
St.  SechnaWa  Hymn,  in  praise  of  his  imcle  St.  Patrick,  is  also 
to  be  found  there ;  as  well  as  the  celebrated  Altus  of  St.  Colum 
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Cilli;  a  Lorica  by  Gildas   (who  is  believed  to  bave  been  a  lect.  xti. 
Saxon  saint) ;  etc.,  etc.  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Among  the  original  Irish  tracts  in  the  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  temsofthe 
DoighrS,  are  found  Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  compiled  it  is  mr  ijLa 
believed  by  Aengus  CeiUDiy  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  fa^f^d  tlie 
as  well  as  his  celebrated  Litany  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  ancient  ^*''*'^'"* 
abstracts  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  Patrick,  Colum  Cille,  and  Brigid 
of  Kildare ;  a  curious  historical  legend  of  Cathal  Mac  FinghuinS^ 
king  of  Munster  in  the  eighth  century,  of  Mac  Conglinni^  the 
poet,  and  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Finnbarr's  monastery  at  Cork ;  the 
Martyrology  oi Aengus  CeiUDS^  written  chiefly  at  Tamhlacht  (or 
Tallacht,  in  the  coimty  of  Dublin),  before  the  year  798 ;  ancient 
copies  and  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  ancient  rules  of  discipline  of  the  religious  order  ot 
the  Ceilidhe  DS,  vulgarly  called  Culdees ;  ancient  Litanies  and 
Liturgies,  monastic  Rules,  Canons,  sacred  Loricas,  and  countless 
other  articles  of  the  same  tendency, — among  them  an  ancient 
rule  and  law  for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  day. 
The  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Doighri  contains  also  a  Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  remarkable  as  being  copied  from  the  ancient 
Book  of  the  celebrated  St.  Berchdn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (or  Clon- 
sost),  who  flourished  so  early  as  in  the  seventh  century. 

But  to  enter  into  more  minute  details  of  the  contents  of  this 
curious  and  important  volume,  would  carry  me  beyond  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  nor,  indeed,  I  may  add,  is  it  competent  for  a  lay- 
man to  deal  with  them  in  any  but  a  very  general  manner. 
Compiled,  as  it  was,  from  many  and  most  ancient  sources,  the 
Leabhar  Mdr  Duna  Doighri  is  the  most  important  repertory  of 
our  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  theological  writings  in  existence ; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  only  resource  for  varied  and 
valuable  information  on  these  subjects. 

Besides  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus,  contained  in  this  volume, 
we  have  the  Martyrologies  of  Marianus  Gorman ;  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Tamhlacht  (or  Tallacht) ;  the  Martyrology  of  Cathal 
MacGaiire,  now  at  St.  Isidore's  in  Rome ;  and  the  Martyrology 
of  Donnegall,  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters. 

Some  of  my  young  friends,  for  whose  special  instruction  in  of  the  study 
these  matters  I  am  honoured  with  a  chair  in  this  University,  may  ent^*  M*anyr- 
here  ask,  what  is  the  use  or  benefit  of  examining  and  studying  "{jf^^E^.*"*^ 
these  ancient  tracts,  which  we  call  Martyrologies  ?     This  is  a  sinsticai 
question  which  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words.      Passing  GaedhSa '^ 
over  altogether  for  a  moment  the  value  of  such  studies  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  we  shall  take  them  at  their  mere  anti- 
quarian or  their  purely  historical  value. 

23 
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LECT.  XVI.  And  we  may  positively  aflirm,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
Of  th  stnd  ^^^'  ^  imderstand,  or  to  write,  either  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
of  the  and-  histoiy  of  Erimi,  without  a  deep  and  thorough  acquaintance 
Skfgies^a^'  with  thosc  yct  unpublished  and  unexplored  documents.     This  ' 

JiMtlcS^^^^  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  several  writers  and  historic  inves- 
Mss.inth6  tigators  of  our  day.  So  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  unlal  these  national  remains  are  thoroughly  examined  by 
competent  and  well-qualified  persons,  we  shall  have  no  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  coimtiy  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
even  as  a  matter  of  individual  pride  and  gratification,  indeed  as 
a  matter  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  could  there  be  anything  more 
agreeable  to  a  cultivated  mmd  than  to  know  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  those  countless  monuments  of  the  fervid  piety  and  devo-  i 
tion  of  our  primitive  Christian  forefathers,  which  are  to  be  found  | 
in  the  ruined  church  and  tower,  the  sculptured  cross,  the  holy 
well,  and  the  commemorative  name  of  almost  every  townland  ] 
and  parish  in  the  whole  island?  Few  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  see  those  places  and  hear  their  names  know  any- 
thing whatever  of  their  origin  and  history ;  and  yet  there  is 
not  one  of  them  whose  origin  and  history  are  not  well  pre- 
served, and  accessible  to  those  who  will  but  qualify  themselves 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  by  a  proper  study  of  the  rich 
and  venerable  old  language  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

Besides  these  martyrologies,  and  the  many  tracts  on  ecclesi- 
astical subjects  preserved  m  the  Leahhar  M6r  Duna  Doighre, 
you  can  scarcely  open  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  manuscript  witiiout  j 

meeting  one  or  more  pieces  in  prose  or  verse,  illustrative  of  the 
great  principles,  particular  doctrines,  and  moral  application  of  | 

the   Christian  religion,  as  brought  hither  fi'om   Rome,   and  j 

preached  and  established  in  Ermn  by  St.  Patrick,  in  perfect  ' 

connection  with,  and  submission  to,  the  never-failing  Chair  of 
St.  Peter. 

Mine  is  indeed  but  a  poor  attempt  at  placing  before  you  a 
view  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  this  important  class  of  our  i 

ancient  writings ;  but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  consideration  , 

of  the  natural  duty  that  every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  race,  to  induce  a  more  general  and  profoimd 
acquaintance  with  these  long-neglected  sources  of  our  History. 


LECTURE  XVII. 

[DeHTwed  Joly  10, 18S6.J 

EccLKSiAsncAL  MSS.  (coDtmued).  Of  the  early  Ecclesiastical  Writings  in  the 
GaedlUic  language.  Of  the  Books  of  Pedigrees  of  the  earl  j  Saints  of  Erinn. 
Of  the  Martyrologies  and  Festologies.  The  Sahair  na  Rarm.  The  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Marianus  O'Gorman.  The  Martjrology  of  Tdmhlacht.  The 
Felire^  or  Festology,  of  Aengus  CeiU  De.    Of  the  Canon  of  Fothadh. 

The  still  existing  materials  for  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  not, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be,  as  ample  as  those  of  the  civil 
history  of  the  country ;  because  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ne- 
glect, destruction,  or  dispersion  of  both,  affected  the  former  more 
severely.  From  the  year  1170  to  the  year  1530,  this  country 
was  engaged  in  an  mcessant  war  for  its  civil  independence 
against  a  powerful  and  perfidious  foreign  foe.  From  the  year 
1530  agam  to  the  year  1690,  she  mamtained  a  war  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  against  a  fierce  tyranny,  characterized 
by  robbery  as  foul  and  reUgious  persecution  as  unrelenting  as 
any  with  which  the  page  of  Christian  history  is  stained.  And 
from  1690  to  1793  (to  come  down  no  farther  towards  our 
own  times),  she  was  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  a  system  of 
plunder  still  more  completely  organized  and  more  degrading 
to  the  people, — a  system  under  which  the  robbery  of  mere 
property  was  even  less  galling  than  the  brutal  **  domiciliary 
visits"  and  the  various  other  personal  insults  and  wrongs  in- 
flicted imder  the  protection  of  local  legal  tribimals  where 
savage  injustice  invariably  reigned,  and  the  oppression  of  a 
legion  of  spies  and  informers  from  whom  notmng  could  be 
concealed  and  in  whose  hands  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  sus- 
picious character  became  the  means  ol  destruction  to  the  per- 
secuted Catholic. 

In  such  a  country  the  hand  of  the  local  tyrant,  the  village 
Nero  and  his  spies,  of  course  fell  heaviest  of  all  on  the  ministers 
of  God,  the  natural  preservers  as  well  as  recorders  of  the  history 
of  the  Church.  And  from  about  the  year  1530,  in  the  reign  of 
the  English  King  Heniy  the  Eighth,  to  the  year  1793,  the 
priests  of  Ireland  were  ever  subject  to  persecution,  suppression, 
dispersion,  and  expatriation,  according  to  the  English  law ;  their 
churches,  monasteries,  convents,  and  private  habitations,  were 
pillaged  and  wrested  from  them ;  and  a  Vandal  warfare  was  kept 
up  against  all  that  was  venerable  and  sacred  of  the  remains  of 

23  b 
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LECT.xvn.  ancient  literature  and  art  which  they  possessed.     When,  there- 
Causesofthe  ^^^®»  ^®  make  scarch  for  the  once  extensive  monuments  of 
low  and  dii-  learning  which  the  ecclesiastical  libraries  contained  of  old,  we 
frSi^Eccie-  must  remember  that  this  shocking  system  continued  for  near 
ins t^orriaf"**  three  hundred  years ;  and  that  during  all  that  long  period  the 
thelaatthllM  ^^^^^7 — ^^^  natural  repositories  of  all  the  documents  which  be- 
centuriei.     longed  to  the  history  of  the  Church — were  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  insecurity  and  transition,  often  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  continent  for  education,  often  forced  to  quit  their  homes 
and  churches  at  a  moment  s  notice,  and  fly  for  their  lives,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  thorny  depths  of  the  nearest  forest  or  the 
damp  shelter  of  some  dreary  cavern,  until  such  time,  if  ever  it 
should  come,  as  they  could  steal  away  to  the  hospitable  shores 
of  some  Christian  land  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Such  were 
the  times  and  such  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  dispersion  of  the  great  mass  of  our  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture and  history ;  for  we  may  be  assured,  and  it  is  indeed  matter 
of  proof,  that  whatever  else  the  Irish  priest  carried  with  him  in 
his  flight  for  his  life,  he  rarely  forgot,  when  at  all  possible,  to 
take  with  him  his  Gaedhlic  books,  along  with  the  various 
articles  which  appertained  to  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  functions. 
Thus  it  was  tnat  so  large  a  collection  of  these  expatriated 
books  passed  into  Belgium,  the  chief  part  of  which  found  their 
way  into  the  Franciscan  College  at  Louvain.     And  there  must 
have  been  other  collections  in  Belgium  besides  this ;  for  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  manuscript  book  of  historical  and  religious 
poems  (of  which  few  arc  found  anywhere  else),  containing  more 
than  10,000  quatrains,  which  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed 
at  Ostend  in  the  year  1631,  now  in  possession  of  the  0*Conor 
Don ;  and  another  manuscript  book  of  poems,  less  select,  and 
not  so  large,  was  compiled  or  transcribed  m  Lisle  and  Antwerp, 
by  the  expatriated  friar,  Fergal  O'Gara,  in  the  year  1656,  which 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (No.  22.  6.). 
Of  the  originals  of  these  two  books  no  trace  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered, nor  indeed,  I  believe,  has  any  extensive  search  been 
yet  made  for  them  among  the  Belgian  libraries. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  losses  wliich  our  ecclesiastical  books 
must  have  suffered  under  the  detestable  war  so  long  waged 
against  their  conservators,  still  a  comparatively  large  and  im- 
portant quantity  of  them  remains  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the 
original  Gaedhlic,  though  scattered  over  Europe,  and  now 
deposited  in  so  many  various  and  remote  localities.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  could  not  properly  omit  to  devote  a  portion 
of  this  course  of  Lectures  to  the  separate  consideration  of  tliese 
ancient  writings,  in  reference  to  the  materials  which  they  con- 
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tain  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  not  only  of  the  Chttrch  lect.xtu. 
in  Ireland,  but  also  of  the  nation  itself.  Analysis 

The  most  important  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Writings  in  the  of  what 
Gaedhlic  known  to  me  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  ten  th™most  im- 
distinct  heads,  not  all  of  them,  however,  of  equal  importance  to  fhrSi!edhuc 
the  special  subject  of  our  present  studies.  ^mss**^' 

There  are,  first — Canons  and  Ecclesiastial  Rules,  drawn  up 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  bishops  and  priests,  as  well 
as  of  some  ancient  regular  orders. 

Second — ^Monastic  Rules  of  Discipline,  interesting  also  as 
containing  a  full  and  clear  development  of  the  religious  doc^ 
trines  behoved  and  taught  in  these  holy  institutions. 

Third — ^A  remarkable  tract,  contaimng  the  ancient  ritual  for 
the  consecration  of  a  church  or  oratory. 

Fourth — An  ancient  tract  explaining  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mass.  (This  tract  contains  a  clear  and  beautiful  statement  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.) 

Fifth — Forms  of  Prayers,  and  Invocations  to  God  and  the 
Saints ;  among  which  is  a  beautiful  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Sixth — Ancient  Homilies  and  Sermons,  with  commentaries 
upon  and  concordances  of  the  Evangelists.  (Some  of  these  ser- 
mons are  preserved  in  pure  (jraedhJic,  and  others  of  them  are 
composed  of  (Jaedhlic  and  Latin,  for  the  better  preservation 
and  discussion  of  the  Scriptural  texts  and  quotations.) 

Seventh — Poems,  doctrinal  and  moral,  ascribed,  on  good 
authority,  to  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the  Gaedhil;  and 
with  these  may  be  classed  some  ancient  hymns,  in  Latin  and 
Gaedhlic,  of  undoubtedly  remote  antiquity. 

Eighth — ^Ancient  Lives  of  a  great  number  of  our  Saints 
(such  as  those  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  Lecture),  full  of 
valuable  and  otherwise  inaccessible  information — genealogical, 
historical,  and  topographical. 

Ninth — ^Ancient  Tracts  respecting  the  genealogies  and  pedi- 
grees of  the  Saints  of  Erinn. 

Tenth — ^Martjrrologies  or  Festologies,  in  prose  and  verse; 
containing  lists  of  the  saints  of  Erinn,  and  sometimes  of  those 
of  the  continent,  arranged  under  their  respective  festival  days ; 
and  with  these,  various  genealogical,  historical,  and  topogra- 
phical illustrations. 

The  first  seven  of  these  divisions  are  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  interest.  The  last  three  are  more  directly  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  to  these,  there- 
fore, that  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  your  attention. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  popular  lectures  like  these, 
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LECT.xvu.  where  the  subject  spreads  over  several  centuries  or  ages,  the 
\rraBg©-      l^cturei  finds  some  difficulty  in  arranging  his  treatment  of  the 
n>cnt  of  the  different  portions  in  detail,  so  as  that  tlaeir  discussion  may  come 
Bu  .ject.       ^thin  the  limits  of  the  time  prescribed  to  him ;  and  he  is  there- 
fore obliged  often  to  depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology, 
and  to  group  his  subjects  rather  according  to  their  importance, 
and  the  convenience  with  which  this  may  be  treated  in  a  given 
time.     This  consideration  has,  I  may  say,   compelled  me  to 
depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology  in  approaching  the 
subject  of  the  present  lecture. 
oftheanci-       To  the  ancicut  tracts  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  Erinn, 
tht-  siinLf f  and  their  value  as  genuine  materials  for  the  purposes  of  Irish 
Erinn.         history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I  have  already  on  various 
occasions  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures  (but  particularly  in  the 
last),  drawn  your  particular  attention.     As  to  this  copious  de- 

Sartment  of  our  literature,  then,  I  shall  only  say  here  that  every 
ay's  reading  and  every  day's  experience  convince  me  more 
and  more  of  the  importance  of  recovering  and  bringing  together, 
from  all  sources,  every  fragment  of  those  most  precious  rebcs  of 
a  literature,  a  history,  and  a  piety  too  long  neglected,  and  often 
but  too  hghtly  and  carelessly  talted  of  among  us.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  thiuOT  in  these  ancient  and  simple  biographies 
calculated  to  excite  the  smile  of  the  pliilosopher  of  the  present 
day.  But  is  there  notliing  at  first  sight  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  absurd  or  ludicrous,  to  be  found  in  the  records,  every 
year  reverentially  published,  of  the  lives  and  laboui'S  in  places 
unknown  to  us  of  contemporary  missionaries  of  our  Church, — 
iva,j  even  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies  of  matter-of-fact  England, — in  this  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  Let  no  one,  then,  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  anything  that  may  be  found  in  these  ancient  and  highly  inter- 
esting tracts ;  and  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that,  when  pro- 
perly studied,  they  will  prove  valuable  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  true  historical  criticism  and  honourable  and  candid  investiga- 
tion ;  and  they  will  be  found  far  more  available  for  the  purposes 
of  true  history  than  people  generally  seem  inclined  to  believe, 
^yjie  Pcdi-  From  the  lives  of  the  saints  we  pass  to  their  Pedigrees  and 
G JiieailUcs  Gcncalogies ;  and  though  this  may  appear  a  subject  of  little 
01  Lrhm.'"^*  importance  to  us,  who  hve  at  so  remote  a  period  (from  a  thou- 
sand or  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  deaths  of  these  holy 
people),  yet  it  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
time ;  and  it  will  be  interesting,  too,  to  observe  that,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  the  first,  the  most  ardent,  and  the  most  enduring  con- 
verts to  the  true  faith,  were  also  the  most  learned,  the  most 
intellectual,  and  the  most  noble  in  the  land. 
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And,  in  order  that  the  perpetual  memory  of  those  distin-  uBcr.xvn. 
guished  individuals,  male  and  female,  who  were  first  prepared  .~ 

by  the  grace  of  God  to  receive  and  retain  the  true  faith  in  greea\nd 
Erinn,  should  never  be  forgotten,  the  holy  men  who  succeeded  of^thJ^sSnu 
them  (and  who  cherished  their  memories  as  the  original  reposi-  ^'  ^'^"^ 
tories  and  preachers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  foundations 
of  the  never-failing  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn)  took  especial 
care  that  their  names  and  their  lineage  should  be  handed  down 
with  accuracy ;  and  this,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  personages,  and  their  connection  with  still-existing  clanns  or 
tribes,  but  also  as  a  memorial  of  the  singular  fact,  in  which 
our  Christian  writere   took  a  special  pride,   that  in   ancient 
Erinn,  at  least,  the  fii*st  seeds  of  the  Saviour's  doctrines  were 
received,  cherished,  and  perpetuated,  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
by  the  lowest  and  most  imcultivated,  but  by  the  highest  and 
most  learned. 

The  oldest  tract,  or  collection  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  of  of  the 
Erinn,  of  which  we  have  now  any  recognizable  copy  remaining,  ascrK  to 
is  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Aengus  CeiU  Di^  commonly  called  ii^StL 
Aengus  *'  the  Culdee". 

The  genuineness  of  this  composition  is  admitted  by  all  wri- 
ters of  modem  times,  Pi-otestant  and  Catholic ;  by  Ussher  and 
Ware,  as  well  as  by  Colgan,  etc.  Of  this  remarkable  tract, 
there  are  several  copies  extant,  but  whether  in  the  same  state 
of  fulness,  or  with  defections  or  additions,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  any  copy  so  old  as  Aengus's  own 
time,  which  was  about  the  year  780.  The  still-existing  copies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  Book  of  Genealogies,  compiled  by 
Dvbhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh,  as  you  have  already  learned,  m  1650 ; 
in  the  Book  o£  Lecain,  compiled  in  1416 ;  in  the  Book  of  Balli- 
mote,  compiled  in  1391 ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  compiled 
between  the  years  1120  and  1160. 

Of  all  these,  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  while  the 
oldest,  is  also  the  best  and  most  copious ;  and  it  is  the  more 
valuable  that  it  almost  invariably  gives  references  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  churches  of  the  holy  persons  whose  pedigrees  are 
recorded,  together  with  an  account  of  the  groups  or  associates 
who  occupied  those  churches  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  their 
successors  for  a  few  generations. 

These  pedigrees,  however,  are  not  interesting  merely  as  vene- 
rable memorials  of  the  persons  whose  names  and  lineage  they  pre- 
serve, and  as  conveying  with  them  (in  the  form  of  notes,  etc.)  so 
inmiense  an  amount  of  ecclesiastical  topographj  as  they  do.  They 
are  also  most  important  in  another  pomt  of  view;  that  of  fixing, 
with  sufficient  exactness,  the  date  of  the  foimdation  of  all  the 
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LECT.xvii.  priinitive  churches  of  our  country.     It  is  an  invariable  rule 

Of  the         ^'^'ith  the  sacred  genealogist  to  carry  every  pedigree  up  to  some 

rc(i.Kre.s      remarkable  personage,  whose  race  and  period  are  well  ascei- 

Tf^t'tfujt    "*    tained  and  hxed  in  tlie  national  annals  and  secular  books  of 

ctiujji.       genealogy;  and  thus,  by  referring  to  tliese  pedigrees,  you  may 

easily  find  the  time  at  which  any  of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn 

flourished.     As,  for  instance,  St.  Colum  CilU  is  recorded  to 

have  been  the  son  of  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall^ 

son  of  Niall  "of  the  Nine  Hostages",  monarch  of  Erinn,  who 

was  killed  in  the  year  405.    Now,  by  allowing  the  usual  average 

of  tliirty  years  to  each  of  the  four  generations  from  Niall  to 

Colum,  making  120  years,  and  adding  them  to  405,  we  shall 

find  that  Colum  (who  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  year  592) 

must  have  been  bom  about  the  year  520.     He  was  actually 

bom,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  in  515. 

uroio  ^M^or      ^^  come  uow  to  die  tenth  and  last  of  the  divisions  in  which 

Featoiogits.  I  havc  classcd  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  manuscripts — ^I  mean 

those  which  arc  called  the  Martyrologies  or  Festologies,  in  which 

the  names  of  the  saints  are  classed  under  the  days  of  the  month 

upon  which  their  festivals  were  observed. 

Of  these  martyrologies  I  am  acquainted  with  four,  of  different 
dates  and  different  cliaractcristics,  besides  one  which  I  know  to 
be  in  Rome,  but  which  I  have  never  seen.  Of  the  four  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  there  are  three  in  Dublin  and  one  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  of  tliese,  thi*ee  are  vrritten  out  on  paper, 
and  one  only  on  vellum ;  three  are  in  verse,  and  one  in  prose. 
The  latest  of  the  four,  in  point  of  composition,  is  the  one  in 
the  British  Museum  [Egerton,  185].  It  is  a  thin  volume,  of 
small  quarto  size,  in  verse,  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages,  in  the  well-known,  bold,  and  accurate  hand  of  the  great 
genealogist,  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firhisighy  about  the  year  1650. 

The  volume  consists  of  sixty-seven  pages,  of  five  quatrains 
or  twenty  fines  each  page.  It  is  entitled  Saltair  na  liann,  in 
a  good  modem  hand,  and  the  title  is  in  accordance  with  the 
second  quatrain,  which  begins  [see  original  in  Appekdix  No. 
CIX.]: 

"  The  Saltair  of  the  verses  shall  be  the  name 

Of  my  poem :  it  is  not  an  imwise  title". 

Of  the  AVi/.       This  title  was  given  by  the  author,  I  should  suppose,  in  imi- 

tatruaj:ann.  j..^^Jqj^  ^f  |.]j^  gj.^,^^  Saltair  Tia  Ranu  of  Aengus  CeiU  De;  but 

there  Is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  compositions,  for  the 

work  of  Aengus  consists  of  150  poems  on  the  history  of  the  Old 

Testament,  written  in  the  finest  style  of  the  Gaedlilic  language 

of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  whereas  the  present  poem 
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consists  but  of  312  quatrains,  written  in  the  inferior  Gaedhlic  lect.xvh. 
of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy ,  if  not  later.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

According  to  the  poet's  arrangement,  every  quatrain  com-  taimaRann. 
mences  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  but  sometimes  there  are  three, 
or  even  four,  quatrains  devoted  to  the  one  day,  according  to  the 
niunber  of  festivals  that  happen  to  fall  upon  it.  .  Every  saint 
has  always  a  separate  quatrain  devoted  to  nim. 

Although  tlus  poem  is  written  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  it 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Gaedhlic  martyrology.  All  the 
Guedhlic  saints  that  I  could  discover  in  it  are,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Brigid  of  Kildare,  St.  Ciaran  o{  Saighiry  and  St.  Ciaran  of 
Clomnacnois.  It  does  not  contain  a  quatrain  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  like  our  other  metrical  maityrologies. 

From  page  11  to  54,  the  copy  is  written  in  Mac  Firbis's 
hand,  and  the  remainder  in  a  good  but  modem  hand,  but  incor- 
rect in  orthography.  The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  same 
Appendix]  : 

'*  I  will  make  a  poem  for  the  people  of  God". 

The  next  martyrology  in  the  ascending  order  of  chronology,  or  the  Mar- 
is that  of  MaelmairS  ua  Gormain,  commonly  called  Marianus  IiaelSairi 

l^Orman.  ^        ^     ^  (Mariana 

This  tract,  which  is  in  verse,  was  composed  when  Rvdhraidhi  Gorman). 
(or  Roderic)  O'Conor  was  monarch  of  Erinn ;  Gilla  Mac  Liag 
(commonly  called  Grelasius),  Primate  of  Armagh ;  and  Aedh  (or 
Hugh)  O'Caellaidhe,  Bishop  of  Airghiall  (Oriell), — say  some 
time  between  the  years  1156  and  1173,  when  Mac  Liag  died. 
O'Gorman,  the  author,  was  Abbot  of  Cnoc  na  n-Aspal,  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Apostles  [in  the  present  county  of  Louth] ;  and 
according  to  tne  preface,  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
write  this  Martyrology  were :  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  Heaven 
for  himself  and  for  every  one  who  should  constantly  sinff  it; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  the  names  of  a  great  number  ol  the 
saints  of  Ennn  and  of  the  world,  which  Aengua  Ceili  Di  left 
out  of  his  Festology,  and  for  whom  the  Church  had  ordained 
festivals  and  Masses ;  and  because  that  Aengus  had  assigned 
to  several  of  those  enumerated  by  him  days  of  commemoration 
different  from  those  then  appointed  for  them  by  the  Church. 

This  poem  is  arranged  in  months,  and  consists  of  a  stanza,  of 
an  imequal  number  of  lines,  for  every  day  in  the  year  ^but 
there  are  two  stanzas  for  the  first  day  of  January) ;  and  mto 
each  of  these  stanzas  are  introduced  the  names  of  the  saints 
whose  festival  days  happen  to  fall  upon  the  day  of  the  month 
to  which  the  stanza  is  assigned.  It  happens  very  frequently, 
too,  that  there  arc  interlined  and  mai'ginal  notes  to  the  text,  re- 
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LECT.xvn.  ferring  to  the  situations  of  the  chuiches  of  the  saints  whose 

Of  the  Mar-  ^ames  appcat  in  the  text. 

Arie/wSivJ       The  poem  consists  of  2780  lines,  begining  [see  original  in 

va  Q^^in  Appendix,  No.  CX.]  : 

aJmaS-T  "  Upon  the  high  kalends  of  January, 

The  submission  of  illustrious  Jesus  to  the  law" 

Of  the  The  third  of  these  Martyrologies  is  that  which  is  generally 

of  raS<2^  known  as  the  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht^  or  Tallacht  (near 

Dublin).     It  is  a  prose  list  or  catalogue  of  the  saints  of  Erinn 

and  their  festival  days,  as  well  as  often  of  the  names  of  their 

immediate  fathers  and  of  their  churches. 

Tliis  tract  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
Martyrology  of  the  Irish  saints  known ;  and  it  is  even  stated 
in  Father  ^lichael  O'Clery's  preface  to  Marianus  O'Gomian's 
poem,  that  the  celebrated  Martyrology  of  Aengua  CeiU  Di 
was  composed  from  the  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht  This, 
however,  must  be  a  mistake;  for  upon  examining  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Tamhlachty  I  find  the  names  and  dates  of  two  holy 
men  in  it  who  must  have  died  many  years  after  Aengus  him- 
self, and  wlio  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  his  poem.  These 
are  Blathmac,  the  son  of  Flann,  monarch  of  Eiinn,  who  died 
for  the  faith,  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  in  the  island  of  Hi,  or 
lona,  on  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  year  823;  and  Feidhlimidh 
Mac  Cnrnhthainny  king  of  Munster,  who  died  on  tlie  18th  of 
August,  in  the  year  845,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Mastei-s,  but  whose  festival  is  placed  in  the  kalendar  at  the 
28tli  of  August.  Now,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  Aengus 
wrote  his  poem  in  or  before  the  year  798 ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  saint  is  found  in  it  who  died  after 
that  year.  He  himself  must  have  died  about  the  year  815 ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  written  his  poem 
from  this  tract,  which  comes  down,  at  least,  to  the  year  845. 

Until  lately,  the  Martyrologies  of  Tamhlacht  and  Marianus 
O'Gorman  were  unknown  in  Ireland,  except  by  name.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  1847,  the  [late]  Rev.  Professor  Matthew  Kelly, 
of  Maynooth,  procured  a  copy  of  the  latter  tract  from  the 
Burgundian  LibraiT  at  Brussels  [since  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  just  before  his  death] ;  and  m  1849  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  to  whom  our  native  literature  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
procured  from  the  Belgian  govermnent  the  loan  of  the  book 
which  contained  this,  as  well  as  0'Gonnan*s  and  Aengus's 
Martjrrologies,  (all  in  Father  Michael  O'Clery's  handwriting), 
of  which  1  made  accurate  copies  for  his  private  library. 

The  Martyrology  of  Tarmlacht  is  defective  in  a  few  places. 
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but  it  will  be  easy  to  supply  these  defects  from  the  other  mar-  ixcr,xyn. 
tyrologies. 

The  last,  the  most  important,  and  the  oldest,  I  am  certain,  is  otthermri 
the  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CeiU  D6.  oiogyTof 

Of  this  tract,  there  are  six  copies  known  to  exist,  four  of  ^^f^^ 
which  are  on  vellum — namely,  one  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, Dublin;  two  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  and 
one,  if  not  two,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome ;  which, 
with  Dr.  Todd  s  and  the  Brussels  copies  on  paper,  make  up 
six,  if  not  seven. 

The  copy  in  the  Royal  Lish  Academy  is  pi-eserved  in  the 
celebrated  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doigliri  (commonly  called  the 
Leahhar  Bread),  which  was  compiled  about  the  year  1400. 

There  is  a  short  histoiy  of  the  author,  and  the  tract  prefixed 
to  this  copy,  which  commences,  as  such  ancient  Gacdhlic  docu- 
ments usually  do,  with  giving  the  name  of  the  author,  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  object  of  the  composition.  There  is, 
then,  a  short  disquisition  on  this  ari*angement,  in  which  tlie 
usages  of  the  philosophers  and  the  order  of  tlie  creation  are  re- 
ferred to  as  precedents. 

The  author's  nanie  and  pedigree  are  then  m ven  thus : — Aen- 
gus,  the  son  of  Omgoba,  son  of  Ohlen,  son  of  Fidru,  son  of  Diar- 
muit,  son  of  AinmirS,  son  of  Cellar,  son  of  Oerigus,  son  of  A^ate- 
liutgfi,  son  of  Caelbad  [of  the  Rudrician  or  Ultonian  race,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  was  slain  a.d.  357],  son  of  Crunn- 
badraty  son  of  EochaidJi  Cobai;  [and  see  Appendix,  No.  CXI.] 

The  time  at  which  Aengus  composed  his  Festology  was  in 
the  reign  of  Aedh  OirdnidhS,  who  was  monarch  of  Emm  from 
theyear  793  to  the  year  817. 

This  monarch,  in  the  year  799,  raised  a  large  army,  with 
which  he  marched  against  the  people  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun  Cuar,  on  the  confines  of  that 
province  and  Meath,  where  he  encamped.  The  monarch,  on 
this  occasion,  compelled  the  attendance  of  Conmach,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Patrick  and  Primate  of  Armagh,  witli  all  his 
clergy,  to  attend  this  expedition.  When  the  army  rested,  how- 
ever, the  clergy  complained  to  the  king  of  the  hardship  and 
inconsistency  of  their  being  called  upon  to  attend  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  king  listened  to  their  complaint,  and  offered  to  lay 
it  before  his  own  poet,  tutor,  and  adviser,  the  learned  Fothadh, 
and  abide  by  his  decision,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
poet's  views  were  favourable  to  the  clergy,  and  he  gave  his 
decision  in  a  short  poem  of  three  quatrams,  which  are  pre- 
served in  this  preface,  and  of  which  the  following  may  be 
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LECT.xvu.  taken  as  a  literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 

Tlje  Canon  of  ^-^-"'J  '  t  •    •         ^     t 

Fothatfi  na  The  Church  of  the  Living  God, 

Touch  her  not,  nor  waste, 
Let  her  rights  be  reserved. 
As  best  ever  they  were. 
Every  true  monk  who  is 

Possessed  of  a  pious  conscience. 
To  the  Church  to  which  it  is  due, 
Let  him  act  as  any  servant. 
Every  faithful  subject  from  that  out,  j 

Who  is  not  bound  by  vows  of  obedience. 
Has  Uberty  to  join  in  the  battles  | 

Of -4 ^(f A  the  Great,  son  of  AmM.  I 

And  by  this  decision  the  clergy  were  exempted  for  ever 
after  from  attending  military  expeditions.     This  decision  ob-  ] 

tained  the  name  of  a  Canon ;  and  its  author  has  ever  since  been  ' 

known  in  Insh  history  by  the  name  of  Fothadh  na  CandirU^  or 
JFothadh  "  of  the  Canon  . 
ot  the  F^iir4      At  the  time  of  this  expedition  Aengus  appears  to  have  been 
oiogyrof      residing  at  his  church,  at  a  place  called  Disert  Bethech^  which 
cmiJd.      ^y  ^^  ^^^  north  bank  of  the  river  n-Eoir,  (or  Nore),  a  few  miles 
above  the  present  town  of  Monasterevin,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  monarch  Aedh  had  pitched  i 

his  camp.     The  poet  FotJiadh,  it  appears,  availed  himself  of  \ 

Aengus's  contiguity  to  show  him  the  poem  in  which  his  deci- 
-  sion  was  expressed,  and  received  his  approval  of  it  before  pre-  , 

scnting  it  to  the  king.     The  two  clerical  poets  entered  mto  | 

bonds  of  amity  and  union  on  this  occasion ;  and  Aengus  having 
then  just  finished  his  Festology,  showed  it  for  the  first  time  to 
Fothadh,  who  solemnly  approved  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to 
the  perusal  and  pious  recital  of  the  faithful. 

Aengus  had  received  his  clerical  education  at  the  celebrated 
church  of  Cluain  Eidhneach  (in  the  present  Queen's  County), 
after  which  he  travelled  into  Munster,  and  founded  the  church 
of  Disert  Aenguaa  (at  a  place  situated  near  Ballingarry,  in  the 
present  county  of  Limerick),  a  church,  the  primitive  oelfry  or 
round-tower  of  which  remains  even  to  this  day. 

On  his  return  from  Munster  he  went  to  the  then  celebrated 
church  of  Tamhlacht  (Tallacht,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  over 
which  St.  Maelruain  then  presided.  Maelruain  had  founded 
this  church  (which  he  dedicated  to  Michael  the  Archangel)  in  the 
year  769,  on  a  site  and  endowment  which  had  been  offered  "to 
God,  to  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  to  MaelruainP,  by  Donn- 
chadhy  (or  Donnoch),  the  pious  and  illustrious  king  of  Lcinster. 
Here  Aengus,  forgreatcr  humility,  presented  himself  to  Maelruain 
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as  a  servant-man  seeking  for  service,  and  Jfa^Zrwam  employed  him  LEcr.xvn. 
to  take  charge  of  his  mill  and  kiln  (the  ruins  of  which  mill  and  oftheF«tr< 
kiln,  in  their  primitive  dimensions,  I  may  here  mention  that  I  (or  Fest- 
have  myself  seen ;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  a^uIus 
that  these  venerable  remains  have  yielded  to  "the  improving  ^'^*'^^' 
hand  of  modem  progress").     Here  Aengus  remained  many  years 
faithfully  and  silently  discharging  the  duties  of  his  humble  em- 
ployment, until  at  last  his  learning  and  character  were  discovered 
by  an  accident,  and  he  was  (of  course)  obliged  to  abandon  the 
lowly  condition  of  life  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

Aengus  had  commenced  his  poem  at  Cuil  Bennchair  in  Ui 
Failghi  (or  Ofialy),  continued  it  at  Cluain  Eidhnech^  and 
finished  it  during  nis  servitude  at  Tamhlacht 

The  cause  and  object  of  writing  this  Festology  are  stated 
thus : — One  time  that  Aengus  went  to  the  church  of  Cuil  Benn- 
chair, he  saw,  he  says,  a  grave  there,  and  angels  firom  Heaven 
constantly  descending  and  ascending  to  and  from  it.  Aengus 
asked  the  priest  of  the  church  who  the  person  was  that  was 
buried  in  this  grave :  the  priest  answered  tnat  it  was  a  poor  old 
man  who  formerly  lived  at  the  place.  What  good  did  he  do  ? 
said  Aengus.  I  saw  no  particular  good  by  him,  said  the  priest, 
but  that  his  customary  practice  was  to  recount  and  invoke  the 
saints  of  the  world,  as  far  as  he  could  remember  them,  at  his 
going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  old  devotees.  Ah !  my  God,  said  Aengus,  he  who  would 
make  a  poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  saints  should  doubt- 
less have  a  high  reward,  when  so  much  has  been  vouchsafed  • 
to  the  efforts  of  this  old  devotee!  And  Aengus  then  com- 
menced his  poem  on  the  spot.  He  subsequently  continued  it 
gradually,  and  finished  it  as  we  have  already  seen. 

This  composition  consists,  properly,  of  three  parts.  The  first 
18  a  poem  ol  five  quatrains,  mvoking  the  grace  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  Christ  for  the  poet  and  his  undertaking. 

The  second  is  a  poem,  by  way  of  preface,  consisting  of  220 
quatrains,  of  which  80  are  prefixed,  and  140  postfixed  to  the 
main  poem. 

The  third  is  the  Festology  itself,  consisting  of  365  quatrains. 

The  Invocation  is  written  in  the  ancient  Conachlann,  or 
what  modern  Gaedhlic  scholars  call  in  English  "chain-verse"; 
that  is,  an  arrangement  of  metre  by  whicn  the  first  words  of 
every  succeeding  quatrain  are  identical  with  the  last  words  of 
the  preceding  one.  The  following  literal  translation  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIII.]  : 
Sanctify,  O  Christ !  my  words : — 
O  Lord  of  the  seven  heavens ! 
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LECT.xvn.  Grant  me  the  gift  of  wisdom, 

Of  the  F4iir4  O  Sovereign  of  the  bright  sun! 

iio  ^Tot  ^  bright  sun,  who  dost  illuminate 

Aengu*  The  heaveus  with  all  thy  holiness ! 

O  King  who  govemest  the  angels ! 

O  Lord  of  all  the  people ! 

0  Lord  of  the  people ! 

0  King  all-nghteous  and  good ! 
May  I  receive  the  full  benefit 
Of  praising  Thy  royal  hosts. 

Thy  royal  hosts  I  praise, 

Because  Thou  art  my  Sovereign ; 

1  have  disposed  my  mind, 

To  be  constantly  beseeching  Thee. 

1  beseech  a  favour  from  Thee, 

That  I  be  purified  from  my  sins 
Through  the  peaceful  bright-shining  flock, 
The  royal  host  whom  I  celebrate. 

The  late  General  Vallancey  and  Theophilus  OTlannagan 
having  met  this  poem,  which  is  rather  conspicuous,  in  the 
Leahhar  Mor  Diina  Doighri  (or  Leahhar  Breac),  and  finding 
that  the  name  of  Christ,  m  the  first  line,  is  contractedly  written 
with  CR  and  an  horizontal  dash  over  tiiem,  thought  that  they 
had  discovered  in  it  an  address  to  the  sun,  and  a  most  im- 
portant remnant  of  the  worship  of  that  luminary  in  ancient 
Erinn !  The  letters  CR  were  the  contraction  for  Creas,  which, 
•  the  learned  general  discovered,  from  the  books  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  India,  and  the  Sanscrit,  to  be  a  name  for  the  sun  com- 
mon to  India  and  Ireland  I 

These  views  of  the  learned  gentlemen,  as  well  as  a  highly 
poetical  translation  of  the  poor  monk's  poem,  were  embodied  in 
a  small  printed  pamphlet,  and  addressed,  "  To  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  a  proof  of  the  ancient 
History  of  Ireland",  by  General  Vallancey. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  embody  this  short 
pamplilet  with  the  present  lecture,  as,  perhaps,  no  better  ex- 
ample could  be  found  to  show  the  manner  in  which,  among  tlie 
last  generation,  the  character  of  an  Irish  historian  and  scholar 
could  be  acquired  by  the  pedantic  use  of  the  most  fanciful  col- 
lation of  our  language  and  manners  with  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  Eastern  languages  or  dialects.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are  still  among  us  writers  who  pass  for  historians  and 
antiquarians,  but  who  stand  much  in  need  of  the  lesson  contained 
in  this  ridiculous  example  of  Gt3neral  Vallancey's  astuteness. 

But  to  retuia,    The  Invocation  to  our  Saviour  is  followed, 
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in  Aengus's  Festology,  by  the  first  part  of  the  metrical  preface,  lect.xvii. 
consisting,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  80  stanzas.     These  of  thef^iw 
verses  are  in  the  same  measure,  and  of  the  same  character,  as  <JJ  ''est- 
the  Invocation,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  a  continuation.     And,  Aengu*^ 
in  fact,  the  entire  work  may  be  treated  as  one  continuous  poem,  ^^^"^  ^** 
divided  into  three  parts  or  cantos ;  for  the  last  words  of  the  In- 
vocation are  the  first  words  of  the  first  preface,  and  the  last 
words  of  this  preface  are  the  first  words  of  the  main  poem,  and 
the  last  words  of  the  main  poem  are  the  first  words  of  the  post 
or  second  preface. 

The  first,  in  beautiful  and  forcible  language,  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  tortures  and  sufferings  of  the  early  Christian 
Martyrs ;  how  the  names  of  the  persecutors  are  forgotten,  while 
the  names  of  their  victims  are  remembered  with  honour,  venera- 
tion, and  affection ;  how  Pilate's  wife  is  forgotten,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  remembered  and  honoured  from  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  Earth  to  its  centre.  Even  in  our  own  country  the 
enduring  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  made  manifest ; 
for  Tara  (says  the  poet)  had  become  abandoned  and  desert  under 
the  vain-glory  of  its  kings,  while  Armagh  remains  the  populous 
seat  of  dignity,  piety,  and  learning ;  Cruachain,  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Connacht,  is  deserted,  while  Clonmacnois 
resounds  with  the  dashing  of  chariots  and  the  tramp  of  multi- 
tudes, to  honour  the  shrine  of  St.  Ciaran;  the  royal  palace  of 
Aillinn,  in  Leinster,  has  passed  away,  while  the  church  of  St. 
Brigid  at  Kildare  remains  in  dazzling  splendour ;  Emania,  the 
royal  palace  of  Ulster,  has  disappeared,  while  the  holy  Coem- 
ahin^s  church  at  Gleann-da-hcha^  remains  in  full  glory;  the 
Monarch  LaeghairSs  pride  and  pomp  were  extinguisiied,  while 
St  Patrick's  name  continued  to  snine  with  growing  lustre.  And 
thus  does  the  noble  poet  go  on  to  contrast  the  fleeting  and  for- 
gotten names  and  glories  of  the  men  and  great  establishments  of 
the  great  pagan  and  secular  world,  with  the  stability,  freshness, 
and  splendour  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  the  ever-green 
names  of  the  illustrious,  though  often  humble  founders. 

The  FelirS,  or  Festological  Poem,  itself  comes  next.  It  con- 
sists, as  already  stated,  of  365  quatrains,  or  a  stanza  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  Circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  festivals;  and  with  it  the  poem  begins,  as 
follows  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXTv .] : 

At  the  nead  of  the  congregated  saints, 
Let  the  King  take  the  front  place : 

•    Unto  the  noble  dispensation  did  submit 
Christ — on  the  kalends  of  January. 
The  whole  of  this  the  chief  poem,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the 
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LECT.xvii.  first  preface,  is  thickly  interlined  with  an  ancient  gloss  and 
Q^^j^^^^^.^^  commentary,  on  some  difficult  or  obsolete  words  or  passages, 
(or  Fest-  and  sometimes  with  notes  on  the  situations  of  the  churches  of 
Aeugus  thc  saints  of  Erinn,  up  to  the  author's  time,  with  occasional 
ciiUDi.  passages  from  their  Lives  and  Miracles.  These  notes  are 
carried  all  over  the  margin,  and  require  long  and  accurate  study 
to  connect  them  with  their  proper  places  in  the  text. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  by  and  by,  that  this  Festology  is  not  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

Our  great  apostle,  St.  Patrick,  is  commemorated  at  the  17th 
of  March,  in  the  following  stanza  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXV.]: 

The  blaze  of  a  splendid  sun. 
The  apostle  of  stainless  Erinn, 
Patrick — ^with  his  countless  thousands, 
May  he  shelter  our  wretchedness. 
And  at  the  13th  of  April,  Bishop  Tassach,  one  of  Patrick's 
most  favourite   companions,  and  his  chief  manufacturer  and 
ornamenter  of  crozicra,  crosses,  shrines,  and  bells,  and  who  at- 
tended him  at  his  death,  is  thus  commemorated  [see  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXVL]  : 

The  kingly  Bishop  Tassach, 

Who  administered  on  his  arrival. 
The  Body  of  Christ — ^the  truly  powerful  King — 
And  the  Communion  to  Patrick. 
In  the  third  division  of  his  work,  Aengus  recapitulates  the 
preceding  canto  or  Festilogium;  he  explains  its  arrangement, 
and  directs  the  faithful  how  to  read  and  use  it ;  and  he  says 
that  though  great  the  number,  he  has  only  been  able  to  enume- 
rate the  princes  of  the  saints  in  it;  he  recommends  it  to  the 
pious  study  of  the  faithful,  and  points  out  the  spiritual  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  reading  or  reciting  it ;  he  says  that  he  has  tra- 
velled far  and  near  to  collect  the  names  and  the  history  of  the 
subjects  of  his  laudation  and  invocation;  that  for  the  foreign 
saints  he  has  consulted  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  Eusebius ; 
and  that  from  "  thc  countless  hosts  of  the  illuminated  books  of 
Erinn"  he  has  collected  the  festivals  of  the  Irish  saints.  He 
then  says  that,  having  already  mentioned  and  invoked  the 
saints  at  their  respective  festival  days,  he  will  now  invoke  them 
in  classes  or  bands,  imdcr  certain  heads  or  leaders ;  and  this  he 
does  in  the  following  order:  the  ciders  or  ancients,  under 
Noah ;  the  prophets  under  Isaiah ;  thc  patriarchs  under  Abra- 
ham; the  apostles  and  disciples  under  Peter;  the  wise  or 
learned  men  under  Paul:  the  martyrs  imder  Stephen;  the 
spiritual  directors  imder  old  Paul;   the  virgins  of  the  world 
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under  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  the  holy  bishops  of  Rome  LEcr.xvir. 
under  Peter ;  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  under  Jacob  or  James ;  "7!     Z 
the  bishops  of  Antioch  also  under  Peter;  the  bishops  of  Alex-  (orpLto-*^ 
andria  imder  Mark;   a  division  of  them  imder  Honorati;  a^^^' 
division  of  learned  men  under  the  gifted  Benedict ;  all  the  ^^*^  ^^ 
innocents  who   suffered  at  Bethlehem,  under  Georgius;   the 
priests  imder  Aaron ;  the  monks  under  Anthony ;  a  division  of 
the  saints  of  the  world  xmder  Martin  j  the  noble  saints  of  Erinn 
imder  St.  Patrick;   the  saints  of  Scotland  under  St.  Colum 
Cille;   and  the  last  great  division  of  the  saintly  virgins   of 
Erinn,  under  the  holy  St.  Briaid  of  Kildare. 

The  sacred  bard  continues  then,  in  an  eloquent  strain,  to  be* 
seech  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  for  himself  and  all  mankind, 
through  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  the  saints  whom  he  haa 
named  and  enumerated,  through  the  merits  of  their  dismembered 
bodies;  their  bodies  pierced  with  lances;  their  wounds;  their 
groans ;  their  relics ;  their  blanched  countenances ;  their  bitter 
tears ;  through  all  the  sacrifices  offered  of  the  Saviour's  own 
Body  and  Blood,  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  upon  the  holy  altars; 
through  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  Saviour's  own  side; 
through  His  humanity;  and  through  His  divinity  in  unity 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 

At  the  end  of  tliis  long  invocation,  the  poet  says  the 
brethren  of  his  order  deemed  all  his  prayers  and  petitions  too 
little; — whereupon  he  says  that  he  will  change  his  course,  so 
that  no  one  may  have  cause  to  complain.  He  then  commences 
another  eloquent  appeal  to  our  Lord,  for  himself  and  all  men, 
beseeching  mercy  according  to  the  merciful  worldly  interposi- 
tion of  the  divme  mercy  in  the  times  past; — such  as  the 
saving  of  Enoch  and  Elias  from  the  dangers  of  the  world ;  the 
saving  of  Noah  from  the  deluge ;  the  saving  of  Abraham  from 
the  plagues  and  from  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans ;  the  saving  of 
Lot  from  the  burning  city ;  Jonas  from  the  whale ;  of  Isaac  from 
the  hands  of  his  father.  He  beseeches  Jesus,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  His  Mother,  to  save  him  as  Jacob  was  saved  from  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  as  John  [Paul]  was  saved  from  the  venom 
of  the  viper.  He  returns  again  to  the  examples  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, beginning  with  the  saving  of  David  from  the  sword  of 
Goliath ;  of  Susanna  from  her  dangers ;  of  Nineveh  from  des- 
truction ;  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Gilba  [Gilboa] ;  of 
Daniel  from  the  lions'  den ;  of  Moses  from  the  hands  of  Faro 
fPharaoh] ;  of  the  three  youths  from  the  fiery  furnace ;  of  To- 
bias from  his  blindness ;  of  Peter  and  Paul  from  the  dungeon ; 
of  Job  from  demoniacal  tribulations ;  of  David  from  Sam ;  of 
Joseph  from  the  hands  of  his  brethren ;  of  the  Israelites  from 
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LECT.xvii.  the  Egyptian  bondage;  of  Peter  from  the  waves  of  the  sea;  of  , 

Of  th  Fair6  ^^^^  iTOm  the  fiery  caldron ;  of  Martin  from  the  priest  of  the 
(or  Fest       idol.     Hc  besccches  Jesus  again,  through  the  intercession  of  the  I 

ii^«^'      Heavenly  household,  to  be  saved  as  He  saved  St.  Patrick  from  ! 

" the  poisoned  drink  at  Teamhar  (or  Tara);  and  St.  Coemhahin 

[Kevin]  of  Gleann  da  locha  from  the  penis  of  the  mountam. 

I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  at  such  unreasonable 
length,  with  tne  details  of  this  extraordinary  poem,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  the  gifted  writer  could  not  be 
set  down  as  a  mere  ignorant  or  superstitious  monk,  but  that  he 
was  a  man  deeply  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  was  contained  in  what  he  so  enthusias- 
tically calls  "  The  Host  of  the  Books  of  Erinn". 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  these  Lectures  to  enter  into 
doctrinal  discussions  on  the  merits  of  our  ancient  sacred 
writings ;  but  taking  this  Festology  of  St.  Aengus  as  a  purely 
historic  tract,  largely  interwoven  with  the  early  history  of 
Erinn,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I  almost  think  no  other  country 
in  Europe  possesses  a  national  document  of  so  important  a 
character. 

When  we  look  at  the  great  number  of  the  early  Catholic 
Christians  of  Erinn,  who  are  introduced  by  name  into  this 
tract,  with  their  festival  dajrs,  and  with  most  copious  references 
to  the  names  and  exact  situations  of  the  primitive  churches 
founded  by  them, — and  when  we  find  that  if  not  all,  at  least, 
nearly  all  these  churches  may  be,  or  have  been  already  iden- 
tified by  means  of  it, — its  value  can  hardly  be  overratea. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  that  tliis  tract  came  first  into  notice;  and  it  is  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  to  say,  that  I  was  the  first 
person  in  modem  times  that  discovered  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents, when  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Colonel  Larcom 
and  Dr.  Petrie,  I  brought  them  to  bear,  with  important  re- 
sults, on  the  topogi-aphical  section  of  that  great  national  im- 
dertaking. 

Such  was  the  attention  attracted  by  the  Festology  of  Aengus, 
at  that  time,  that  the  Board  of  Tnnity  College,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  employed  me  to  make  a  fac- 
simile copy  of  the  Leabhar  Mar  JJuna  JJoighrS,  or  Leabhar 
Breac,  in  which  it  is  contained,  for  the  College  Libra^;  and 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
to  which  I  haa  been  for  seven  years  attached  (and  my  con- 
nection with  which,  I  may  add,  was  suddenly  and,  as  I  felt  then 
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and  feel  now,  wrongfully  terminated),  our  spirited  fellow-citizen,  lect.xvu. 
my  friend  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  wKom  I  have  abeady  had  ~ 

occasion  to  make  honourable  mention  in  connection  with  the  (oVfcsT-'*'^ 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  employed  me  to  transcribe  the  ^2^^]J^^ 
Festology  again,  from  the  original  book,  with  a  view  to  its  pub-  cauDi. 
lication.     This,  however,  was  not  a  fac-simile  copy,  which  it 
would  indeed  be  practically  useless  to  print,  even  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  because  the  tract  consists,   properly,   of  three 
parts ;  namely,  the  text  of  the  poem,  the  interlined  gloss,  and 
the  interlined  and  marginal  topographical  and  other  notes.     I 
copied  these  three  parts  distinctly,  lengthened  out  all  the  con- 
tractions, and  disposed  them  in  their  relative  positions,  in  such 
an  order  and  arrangement  as  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Renahan,  President  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Petrie,  and  Dr.  John  O'Donovan. 
Ajad,  having  so  transcribed  and  arranged  it,  I  made  a  literal, 
and  I  trust  an  accurate,  translation  of  the  whole. 

In  the  jrear  1849  I  had  occasion  to  spend  some  months  in 
London,  m  the  British  Museum,  having  my  copy  of  the 
Festology  with  me.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  oi  that  year 
Dr.  Toad  went  to  London,  and  we  went  together  to  Oxford, 
where  we  spent  four  days  in  comparing  my  transcript  with  the 
Oxford  copies,  and  adding,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  such 
various  readings  as  we  believed  desirable  and  useful.  The 
publication  of  the  edition  so  prepared  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  undertaken;  and  the  transcript  and  translation  remain 
with  Mr.  Smith,  waiting  for,  what  I  trust  is  not  far  distant,  a 
more  favourable  season  to  present  to  the  literary  world  the 
long-celebrated  Feliri  of  Aengus  Ceil4  Di. 
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Ecclesiastical  MSS.  (continued).  The  Canons.  TheEcclesiaBticalandMon-  I 

astic  Rules.  Ancient  Treatise  on  the  Mass.  Ancient  Prayers  and  Litanies. 
Of  the  (so  called)  Profhjecibs.  The  ''Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages".  The 
*  Prophecies'  attr^^uted  to  Conn.    The  *  Prophecy'  attributed  to  Art.  i 


In  the  present  Lecture,  I  propose  to  conclude  my  short  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  MSS.,  by  a  very  cursory  sketch  of  those 
of  purely  ecclesiastical  interest;  and  I  shall  then  proceed  to 
the  important  subject  of  the  historical  pieces  called  the  Prophe- 
cies. X  ou  will  bear  in  mind  the  classification  already  made 
of  these  ecclesiastical  MSS. 

And  first,  of  the  Canons : 

The  ancient  Canons  preserved  among  the  ecclesiastical 
writings  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  and  with  which  I  happen  to 
be  acquainted,  are  few  and  brief,  and  oftener  found  recited  in 
monastic  rules  than  standing  by  themselves. 

There  are  some  important  Ecclesiastical  Canons  included  in 
the  general  institutes  of  the  nation,  to  which,  pending  the 
inquiries  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  I  do  not  wish  to 
allude  further ;  but  I  may  mention  the  following  canons  among 
those  preserved  in  the  Leahhar  M6r  Duna  Doighri  (sometimes 
called  the  Leabhar  Breac),  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy:  Canons  concerning  absence  from  Mass  upon  a  Sun- 
day ;  concerning  confession  and  absolution ;  concemmg  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  the  parish  priest  and  his  flock ;  concerning  the 
punishment  of  a  bisnop  who  confers  holy  orders  on  an  un- 
qualified candidate;  concerning  the  duties  of  the  episcopal 
oflSce ;  concerning  the  education  of  persons  for  the  priesthood ; 
concerning  the  dedication  of  children  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  recalling  them  a^ain. 

Besides  these  canons  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of 
Erinn  preserved  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  there  are  a  great 
number  preserved  in  the  Latin.  Of  these  latter  I  shall  present 
you  with  one  as  a  specimen,  from  die  ancient  Book  of  the 
canons  of  Armagh,  and  from  that  part  of  the  same  old  MS. 
which  was  copied  from  the  book  wntten  by  St.  Patrick's  own 
hand.  I  select  it  not  only  as  an  example  of  its  class  among  the 
writings  I  speak  of,  but  oecause  it  is  one  of  especial  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  preserves  to  us  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the 
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connection  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn  with  the  See  of  LECxrm. 
Rome,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  ~ 
country.  cakoxs.-^ 

This  canon  has  reference  to  matters  of  difficulty  which  might  nccuon^? * 
arise  in  any  parish  or  diocese  of  the  kingdom  of  Erinn,  and  ^J|^J"r*=J^, 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  wiihthe 
all  which  cases  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Primate  of  Armagh ;  ^®^^  ^*®* 
and  if  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  him,  they  were  then 
to  be  sent  for  final  determination  to  him  who  sat  in  the  apostolic 
chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of 
the  Scots,  it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  Gaedhil,  that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  bishop  [of  Armagh].  But  if  such  a  case  as  aforesaid,  of  a 
matter  at  issue,  cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  [by  him],  with  his 
counsellors  in  that  [investigation],  we  have  decreed  that  it  be 
sent  to  the  apostolic  seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  having  the  authority  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

"  These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter, 
viz. : — ^Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Benignus.  But  after 
the  death  of  St.  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his 
books".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CX VII.] 

This  most  important  Canon  affi)rds  a  proof  so  unanswerable 
as  to  dispose  for  ever  of  the  modern  imposition  so  pertinaciously 
practised  upon  a  large  section  of  our  countrymen,  as  well  as 
upon  foreigners  speaking  the  English  language ;  namely,  that 
the  primitive  Church  of  Erinn  did  not  acknowledge  or  submit 
to  the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  appeal  to  it  in  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
necessity  and  difficulty.  Nor  is  this  canon,  I  may  add,  by  any 
means  the  only  piece  of  important  evidence  furnished  by  our 
ancient  books  on  this  great  point  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  second  class  of  these  religious  remains  consist  of  the  ^cc?/*!^. 
Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic  Rules.     Of  these  we  have  ancient  tieai  and 
copies  of  eight  in  Dublin ;  of  which  six  are  in  verse,  and  two  rul^^^*' 
in  prose ;  seven  in  vellum  MSS.,  and  one  on  paper. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  these  ancient  pieces  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt ;  the  language,  the  style,  and  the  matter,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  times  of  the  authors.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  they  all  recite  and  inculcate  the  precise 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn,  even 
as  it  is  at  this  day. 

It  would,  as  you  must  at  once  see,  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  these  introductory  Lectures  to  enter  into  details  of 
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LEG,  xvin.  compositions  of  this  kind ;  and  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
by  placing  before  you  a  simple  list  of  them  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  authors,  and  with  a  very  few  observations  on  their 
character  by  way  of  explanation. 

The  first  is  a  poem  of  276  lines,  by  St.  AilbhS  of  Irrdiuch 
[Emly,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary],  who  died  in  the 
year  541.  It  is  addressed  to  Eugene,  son  of  Sdran,  priest  of 
Cluain  Caelairiy  in  the  same  district ;  and  consists  of  lessons  on 
the  duties  of  a  priest,  an  abbot,  and  a  monk,  and  on  the  rules 
by  which  their  lives  oueht  to  be  regulated. 

The  second  in  chronological  order  is,  the  Rule  of  St.  Ciaran; 
but  whether  of  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  or  Ciaran  of  CliuiinmacnoiSj 
who  died  in  the  year  548,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  decide. 
This  is  a  poem  of  64  lines,  on  clerical  and  devotional  duties. 

The  third  in  chronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  St.  CornhghaU 
of  Beannchuir,  [Bangor,  in  the  present  county  of  Down,]  who 
died  in  the  year  552.  This  is  a  poem  of  144  lines,  addressed 
alike  to  abbots,  to  monks,  and  to  devout  Christians  in  general. 

The  fourth  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Colum  CilU,  who  died  in  the 
year  592.  This  is  a  short  piece,  of  about  three  pages  quarto,  in 
prose.  It  is  a  precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  life  and  time  of 
a  religious  brother  who  preferred  solitude  to  living  in  com- 
munity. He  is  recommended  to  reside  in  contiguity  to  a  prin- 
cipal church,  in  a  secure  house,  with  one  door,  attended  by  one 
servant,  whose  work  should  be  light,  where  only  those  snould 
be  admitted  who  conversed  of  God  and  His  Testament,  and  in 
special  solemnities  only.  His  time  was  to  be  spent  in  prayers 
for  those  who  received  his  instructions,  and  for  all  those  who 
had  died  in  the  Faith,  the  same  as  if  they  had  all  been  his  most 
particular  friends.  The  day  was  to  be  (fivided  into  three  parts, 
devoted,  respectively,  to  prayers,  good  works,  and  reading. 
The  works  were  to  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  was  to 
be  devoted  to  his  own  benefit,  in  doing  what  was  useful  and 
necessary  for  his  own  habitation ;  the  second  part  to  the  benefit 
of  the  brethren ;  and  the  third,  to  the  benefit  of  the  neighbours. 
This  last  part  of  his  pious  works  was  to  consist  of  precepts  or 
writing,  or  else  sewing  clothes,  or  any  other  profitable  indus- 
trial work :  "  so  that  there  should  be  no  idleness",  continues 
the  writer :  "  ut  Deus  ait :  non  apparebis  ante  me  vacuus".  [See 
Appendix,  No.  CXVIIL] 

The  fifth  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Carthach^ 
who  was  familiarly  called  Mochuda,  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  city  of  Raithin  [near  TuUamore,  in 
the  present  King's  County] ;  and  of  the  famous  city  oiLis  M6r 

fLismore  in  the  present  county  of  Waterford] ;  he  died  at  the 
atter  place  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  636. 
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This  is  a  poem  of  580  lines,  divided  into  sections,  each  leg,  xvni. 
addressed  to  a  different  object  or  person.     The  first  division  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
consists  of  eight  stanzas,  or  32  lines,  inculcating  the  love  of  Ecciesiaa- 
God  and  our  neighbour,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  com-  m^4ot?o 
mandments  of  God,  which  are  set  out  generally  both  in  word  ^^''"• 
and  in  spirit.     The  second  section  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  or 
36  lines,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  bishop.     The  third 
section  consists  of  twenty  stanzas,  or  80  lines,  on  the  office  and 
duties  of  the  abbot  of  a  church.     The  fourth  section  consists  of 
seven  stanzas,  or  28  lines,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  priest. 
The  fifth  section  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  88  lines, 
minutely  describing  the  office  and  duties  of  a  father  confessor, 
as  well  m  his  general  character  of  an  ordinary  priest,  as  in  his 
particular  relation  to  his  penitents.     The  sixth  section  consists 
of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  a 
monk.     The  seventh  section  consists  of  twelve  stanzas,  or  48 
lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  the  CilidM  DS,  or  Culdees. 
The  eighth  section  consists  of  thirty  stanzas,  or  120  lines,  on  the 
rule  and  order  of  the  refectory,  prayers,  ablutions,  vespers,  and 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  year.     The  ninth  and  last  section 
consists  of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  result  to  king  and 
people,  from  their  neglect  or  unfaithful  discharge. 

The  sixth  rule  in  chronological  order,  is  the  general  Rule  of 
the  Cilidhi  Diy  vulgarly  called  "  Culdees".  This  is  a  prose  tract 
of  nine  small  quarto  pages,  written  or  drawn  up  by  St.  JMaelruain^ 
of  Tamhlacht,  [now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  DubUn,]  who 
died  in  the  year  787.  It  contains  a  minute  series  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  lives  of  the  CMidhS  D6^  their  prayers,  their 
preachings,  their  conversations,  their  confessions,  their  commu- 
nions, their  ablutions,  their  fastings,  their  abstinences,  their  re- 
laxations, their  sleep,  their  celebrations  of  the  Mass,  and  so  forth. 

The  seventh  in  cnronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  the  Gray 
Monks ;  but  a  chasm  in  the  book  has  left  us  but  the  first  stanza 
of  this  rule. 

The  eighth  and  last  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of 
CormcLC  Mac  Cuilennain^  king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
died  in  the  year  903.  This  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  stanzas,  or 
56  lines,  written  in  the  most  pure  and  ancient  style  of  the 
Gaadhlic  languarge,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  many  other  languages, 
the  illustrious  Cormac  was  so  profound  a  master.  This  rule  is 
general  in  several  of  its  inculcations ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  particularly  as  an  instruction  and  exhortation  to  a  priest, 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  direction  and  preservation  of  himself 
and  his  flock. 
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LEc.  xvm.  The  third  of  the  classes  into  which  I  have  divided  this  branch 
30  Of  an  ^^  ^^'  ancient  literature  consists  of  a  single  piece,  but  one  of 
Ancient  peculiar  interest.  It  is  an  ancient  Treatise  upon,  or  Explication  of, 
thTMaafc"  the  Symbolical  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  in  Latin  and  Gaedhlic, 
and  a  powerful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 

I  have  already  observed  that  these  purely  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ings scarcely  come  within  the  province  of  those  materials  of  our 
history,  which  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  tempted,  in  consideration  of  the  very  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assembled,  so  far  to  digress  at 
this  place,  as  to  ffiveyou  the  substance  of  this  very  curious  treatise. 
The  passage  which  I  have  translated  for  you  is  short ;  but,  even 
were  it  a  httle  longer,  I  think  you  would  excuse  me,  when  you 
find  in  it  a  complete  and  undeniable  proof  of  what  it  is  the  fashion 
of  Protestant  writers  to  deny  without  any  reason,  namely,  that 
the  belief  of  our  Gaedhlic  ancestors  respecting  the  Real  Presence, 
and  all  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  was,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Erinn,  precisely  the  same  belief 
now  held  by  ourselves,  precisely  the  same  belief  inculcated  then, 
as  now,  by  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  following  extract  is  literally  translated  from  the  tract  I 
have  referred  to.     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIX.] 

**  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  faith  which  every  Chris- 
tian is  bound  to  hold ;  ^d  it  is  upon  this  foundation  that  every 
virtue  which  he  practises,  and  every  good  work  which  he  per- 
forms, is  erected. 

"  For  it  is  through  this  perfection  of  the  faith,  with  tranquil 
charity,  and  with  steadfast  hope,  that  all  the  faithful  are  saved. 
For  it  is  this  faith,  that  is,  the  Catholic  faith,  that  conducts  the 
righteous  to  the  sight,  that  is,  to  see  God  in  the  glory  and  in  the 
dignity  in  which  He  abides.  It  is  this  sight  which  is  offered 
as  a  golden  reward  to  the  righteous  after  the  Resurrection. 

"  The  pledge  for  this  sight  which  has  been  left  to  the  Church 
here  for  tne  present,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  resides  in,  which 
comforts,  and  which  strengthens  her  with  all  virtues.  It  is  this 
Spirit  which  distributes  His  own  peculiar  gifts  to  every  faithiul 
member  in  the  Church,  as  He  pleases  and  as  they  require  to  re- 
ceive it  from  Him.  For,  it  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  these  noble 
gifts  following,  are  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  among  men ;  viz. : 
Baptism  andlPenitence,  and  the  expectation  of  persecutions  and 
afliictions. 

"  One  of  the  noble  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  which  all  ignorance  is  enlightened  and  all  worldly 
afl^ction  comforted ;  by  which  all  spiritual  light  is  kindled,  by 
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wHch  all  debility  is  made  strong.     For  it  is  through  the  Holy  leg,  xvin. 
Scripture  that  heresy  and  schism  are  banished  from  the  Church, 
and  all  contentions  and  divisions  reconciled.     It  is  in  it,  well-  Ancient 
tried  counsel  and  appropriate  instruction  will  be  found,  for  every  Se*M»»" 
degree  in  the  Churcn.   It  is  through  it  the  snares  of  demons,  and 
vices  are  banished  from  every  faithful  member  in  the  Church. 
For  the  Divine  Scripture  is  the  mother  and  the  benign  nurse  of 
all  the  faithful  who  meditate  and  contemplate  it,  and  who  are 
nurtured  by  it,  until  they  are  chosen  children  of  God  by  its  ad- 
vice.    For  the  Wisdom,  that  is  the  Church,  bountifully  distri- 
butes to  her  children  the  variety  of  her  sweetest  drink,  and  the 
choicest  of  her  spiritual  food,  by  which  they  are  perpetually  in- 
toxicated and  cheered. 

**  Another  division  of  that  pledge,  which  has  been  left  with  the 
Church  to  comfort  her,  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  His  Blood, 
which  are  offered  upon  the  altars  of  the  Christians.  The  Body, 
even,  which  was  bom  of  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  without 
destruction  of  her  virginity,  without  opening  of  the  womb,  with- 
out presence  of  man ;  and  which  was  crucihed  by  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  out  of  spite  and  envy ;  and  which  arose  after  three 
days  from  death,  and  sits  upon  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  in  glory  and  in  dignity  before  the  angels  of  Heaven. 
It  is  that  Body,  the  same  as  it  is  m  this  great  glory,  which  the 
righteous  consume  off  God's  Table,  that  is,  the  holy  altar.  For 
this  Body  is  the  rich  viaticuia  of  the  faithful,  who  journey 
through  the  paths  of  pilgrimage  and  penitence  of  this  world  to 
the  Heavenly  fatherland.  This  is  the  seed  of  the  Resurrection 
in  the  Life  Eternal  to  the  righteous.  It  is,  however,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  falling  fo  the  impenitent,  who  believe  not,  and  to 
the  sensual,  who  distinguish  it  not,  though  they  believe.  Woe, 
then,  to  the  Christian  who  distinguishes  not  this  Holy  Body  of 
the  Lord,  by  pure  morals,  by  charity,  and  by  mercy.  For  it  is 
in  this  Body  that  will  be  found  the  example  of  the  charity  which 
excels  aU  charity,  viz.,  to  sacrifice  Himself,  without  guilt,  in 
satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam. 

**  This,  then,  is  the  perfection  and  the  fullness  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures". 

I  may  observe  here  that  the  [late  lamented]  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly  (Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St.  Patrick's  Col* 
lege,  Maynooth),  to  whom  I  submitted  this  piece,  believed  it  to 
be  the  Mass  biought  into  Erinn  by  St.  Patrick,  differing  as  it 
does  in  some  places,  as  to  the  order  of  the  ceremonies,  from  any 
other  Mass  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

I  may  also  observe  that  the  Gaedhlic  part  of  the  tract,  though 
modified  in  some  respects  from  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  style 
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LEc.  xvni.  of  orthography  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  is  still  of  the 

8«  Of  an       purest  and  most  ancient  Christian  character. 

Ancient  I  bclieve  I  may  well  be  pardoned  having  gone  so  far  out  of 

the  Maaa.  my  path  on  the  present  occasion,  as  to  present  to  you  this  pas- 
sage in  full.  I  do  so  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to 
lay  before  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  a  specimen  of  mat- 
ter which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  infinite  value  to  tne  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  country,  and  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
preserved  to  us  in  the  ancient  writings  just  referred  to.  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
learned  Catholic  body  to  the  existence  of  the  wealth  of  evidence 
and  illustration  concerning  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  which  lies 
as  yet  buried  in  these  great  old  Gaedhlic  books,  to  cause  effective 
measures  to  be  taken  to  make  these  useful  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  to-day,  by  making  known  what  they  contain  in  full  to 
the  world. 

40  Of  an  To  resume.    The  fourth  class  consists  also  of  a  single  piece, 

fo?Si*of  Con-  namely,  an  ancient  Formula  of  the  Consecration  of  a  new  cnurch 
a  Church,      or  oratory. 

This  piece  is  important,  no  less  for  its  antiquity,  and  with  re- 
ference to  its  doctnnal  character,  than  for  the  historical  evidence 
it  contains  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  primitive  churches  of 
Erinn  were  built,  which  must,  according  to  this  tract,  have  always 
had  the  door  in  the  west  end. 

*^Ancicnt      The  fifth  class  of  these  religious  remains  consists  of  the 

vocations,     Pntycrs,  Invocations,  and  Litanies  which  have  come  down  to 

and  Litanies,  ^g.  ^j^^g^  J  gj^g^y  g^^  down  in  chronological  order,  as  far  as  my 

authorities  will  allow  me,  and,  when  authority  fails,  guided  by 

my  own  judgment  and  experience  in  the  investigation  of  these 

ancient  writings. 

The  first  piece  of  this  class  (adopting  the  chronological  order)  is 
the  prayer  of  St.  Aireran  the  wise  (often  called  Aileran^  EleraUy 
and  Airenan\  who  was  a  classical  professor  in  the  great  school  of 
Clonard,  and  died  of  the  plague  m  the  year  664.  St.  Aireran's 
prayer  or  litany  is  addressed,  respectively,  to  God  the  Father, 
to  God  the  Son,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  invoking  them  for 
mercy  by  various  titles  indicative  of  their  power,  glory,  and  at- 
tributes. The  prayer  consists  of  five  invocations  to  the  Father, 
eighteen  invocations  to  the  Son,  and  five  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  commences  in  Latin,  thus :  "  O  Deus  Pater,  Omnipotens 
Dcus,  exerci  misericordiara  nobis".  This  is  followed  by  the  same 
invocation  in  the  Gaedhlic;  and  the  petitions,  to  the  end,  are 
continued  in  the  same  language.     The  invocation  of  the  Son 
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begins  thus:  "  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Almighty  God  I  O  Jesus  i^ec  xvin> 
Christ !  O  Son  of  the  living  God  I  O  Son,  bom  twice  I  O  only  ^oof  Ancient 
bom  of  God  the  Father".    The  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit  be-  ^•;5^^'*' 

8"ns :     *'  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Ahnighty  God !  O  Holy  Spirit !  IndYitanica. 
spirit  the  noblest  of  all  spirits !"     [See  original  in  Appendix,  S^t!?^^-*'*^ 
No.  CXX.]  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

When  I  first  discovered  this  prayer  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe 
Lecaiuj  (or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain),  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  many  years  ago,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  or 
fixing  its  date;  but  in  my  subsequent  readings  in  the  same 
library,  for  my  collection  of  ancient  glossaries,  I  met  the  word 
Oirchis  set  down  with  explanation  and  illustration,  as  follows : — 

"  Oirchis^  id  est,  Mercy ;  as  it  is  said  in  theprayers  of  Airinan 
the  Wise: — Have  mercy  on  us,  O  God  the  Father  Almighty !" 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXI.] 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  identity  of  this 
prayer  with  the  distinguished  Aireran  of  Clonard.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  specimen  of  his  devout  works  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  Flemmg,  in  his  CoUecta  Sacra,  has  pubUshed  a  fragment 
of  a  Latin  tract  oi  Aireran^  discovered  in  the  ancient  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  which  is  entitled,  "  The  Mystical 
Interpretation  of  the  Ancestry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ".     A 

rjrfect  copy  of  tliis  curious  tract,  and  one  of  high  antiquity,  has, 
believe,  been  lately  discovered  on  the  continent. 

There  was  another  Aireran^  also  called  "  the  wise", — ^who  was 
abbot  of  TairJilacht  [Tallaght],  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century ;  but  he  has  not  been  distinguished  as  an  author,  as  far 
as  we  Know. 

The  second  piece  of  this  class  is  the  prayer  or  invocation  cf  JJ^«,^y|J^ 
Cohu  Ua  Duinechda,  a  classical  Professor  of  Clonmacnois,  who  Duinechda. 
died  in  the  year  789.  This  prayer  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  consists  of  twenty-eight  petitions  or  paragraphs,  each 
paragraph  beseeching  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Jesus, 
through  the  intercession  of  some  class  of  the  holy  men  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  who  are  referred  to  in  the  paragraph, 
or  represented  by  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them.  The  first  part  begins  thus: — ^*'  I  beseech 
the  intercession  with  Thee,  O  Holy  Jesus !  of  thy  four  evange- 
lists who  wrote  thy  gospel,  namely  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John".  The  second  part  consists  of  seventeen  petitions  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  apparently  offered  at  Mass-time,  beseeching  Him  to 
accept  the  sacrifice  then  made,  for  all  Christian  churches,  for 
the  sake  of  the  merciful  Father,  from  whom  He  descended 
upon  the  Earth ;  for  the  sake  of  His  Divinity  which  the  Father 
had  overshadowed,  in   order   that  it  might  unite  with  His 
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LBc.  xvm.  humanity ;  for  the  sake  of  the  Immaculate  body  fix)m  which 
6O0f  Andent  ^®  ^^  lormed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.    The  second  prayer 
Prayers,  In-  bcgins  thus : — "  O  Holy  Jcsus ;  O  Beautiful  Friend ;  O  Star  of 
Indutlmica.  thc  Moming ;  Thou  full,  brilliant  Noon-day  Sun ;  Thou  Noble 
Prayer  of     Toich  of  Righteousncss  and  Truth,  of  Eternal  Life,  and  of 
"thnviue"-  ^^^ty-"     ['^^  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXII.]' 
and  the      '      The  third  piece  of  this  fifth  class  is  a  beautiful  and  ancient 
c^Vl     Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  differing  in  many  ways 
jhiinechda.)  from  her  Litany  in  other  languages,  and  clearly  showing  that, 
toay^ofthe*  although  it  may  be  an  imitation,  it  is  not  a  translation.     I 
B.  virgin.)    believe  it  to  be  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.     It  consists  of  fifty-nine  Invocations,  beginning ;  "  O 
Great  Mary  1   O  Mary  Greatest  of  all  Marys ;  O  Greatest  of 
women ;  O  Queen  of  the  Angels",  etc. ;  and  it  concludes  with 
a  beautiful  and  eloquent  entreaty  that  she  will   lay  the  un- 
worthy prayers,  sighs,  and  groans  of  the  sinners  before  her 
own  merciful  Son,  backed  by  her  own  all-powerful  advocacy, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.     [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXXIIL] 
If^Am^^       The  fourth  piece  of  this  class  is  the  Litany  of  Aengua  CHli 
cau  ui       D4^  consequently  dating  about  the  year  798.  This  composition, 
^^      '    quite  independently  of  its  religious  character,  affords  a  most  im- 
portant corroborative  piece  of  ecclesiastical  history.     It  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  "  Writers  of  Ireland",  as  "  a 
book  of  htanies  in  which,  in  a  long  series  of  daily  prayers,  are 
invoked  some  companies  of  saints,  who  were  either  school-fel- 
lows under  the  same  master,  or  who  joined  in  society  under  the 
same  leader,  to  propagate  the  faith  among  heathens;    or,  who 
were  buried  in  the  same  monastery,  or  Uved  in  communion  in 
the  same  church;  or,  lastly,  who  were  joined  together  by  any 
other  like  titles".     So  wrote  Sir  James  Ware,  a  Protestant  gen- 
tleman of  learning  and  integrity.     And  when  I  quote  this  ac- 
knowledgment ol  the  authenticity  of  the  litany,  let  me  be 
permitted  to   add  that   of  another   Protestant  gentleman   of 
at  least  equal  depth  of  learning  and  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion; one  still  among   us,   and  who  I  hope  may  long   con- 
tinue to  enlighten  us  by  his  knowledge,  to  improve   us  by 
his  exquisite  taste  in  the  illustration  of  our  ancient  history,  in 
literature  and  in  art,  and  to  elevate  us  by  the  bright  example  of 
a  blameless  Ufe  of  incorruptible  honour,  a  generous  and  manly 
hbcrality  of  tone,  and  many  active,  unostentatious,  but  exalted 
virtues ;  I  mean  my  dear  and  honoured  friend  Dr.  George  Petrie. 
Thus  writes  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  unanswerable  Essay  on  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland ;  a  work  with  which  I  hope 
all  my  hearers  are  familiar. 
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"  Having  now,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Irish  lec.  xrm. 
elected  churches  and  cells  of  stone,  without  cement,  at  the  very  ^oofAndent 
earliest  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Prayers, 
country ;  and  if  it  had  been  necessary,  I  might  have  adduced  a  ind°uSSiS. 
vastly  greater  body  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  fact;  I  may,  ^^^^^J^^ 
I  think,  fairly  ask :  Is  it  possible  that  they  would  remain  much  ^^  P^^ 
longer  ignorant  of  the  use  of  lime  cement  in  their  religious  edi- 
fices, a  knowledge  of  which  must  necessarily  have  been  imparted 
to  them  by  the  crowds  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  Egyptian,  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  British,  and  Saxon,  who  flocked  to  Ireland  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ?     Of  such  im- 
j  migration  there  cannot  possibly  exist  a  doubt ;  for,  not  to  speak 

of  the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  were  disciples  of  St. 


I  Patrick^  and  of  whom  the  names  are  preserv^ed  in  the  most 

i  ancient  lives  of  that  saint;  nor  of  the  evidences  of  the  same 

nature  so  abundantly  supphed  in  the  lives  of  many  other  saints 

of  the  Primitive  Insh  Church;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 

!  that  most  curious  and  ancient  document,  written  in  the  year  799, 

the  litany  of  St.  Aengus  the  Culdee,  in  which  are  invoked  such 

a  vast  number  of  foreign  saints  buried  in  Ireland.     Copies  of 

I  this  ancient  litany  are  foimd  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS.  un- 

I  doubtedly  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  library  of 

i  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  [properly 

the  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Ddighrf\^  preserved  in  the  library  of 

the  Royal  Irish  Academy :  and  the  passages  in  it,  relative  to 

the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  have  been  extracted,  translated  into 

Latin,  and  published  by  Ward,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Rumold,  page 

206 ;  and  by  Colgan,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum,  page  539"  [535J.^*^^ 

The  litany  of  Aengus  begins  thus :    **  The  three  times  fifty 

Roman  pilgrims,  who  settled  in  Ui  MeU^  along  with  Notal  and 

Nemshencluiidh  and  Comutan,  invoco  in  auxiHum  meum,  per 

Jesimi   Christum,  etc.... The  three  thousand  father  confessors 

who  congregated  in  Munster  to  consider  one  question,  under 

Bishop  Ibar, — and  where  to  the  Angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the 

great  feast  which  St.  Brigid  had  prepared  in  her  heart  for  Jesus, — 

invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum.      The  other 

thrice  fifty  pilgrims  of  the  men  of  Rome  and  Latium  who  went 

into  Scotland,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum. 

The  thrice  fifty  Gaedhils  of  Erinn,  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them 

It  man  of  strict  rule,  who  went  in  one  body  into  pilgrimage, 

W>  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  JRotmd  Towers  of  Ireland,  p.  134. 
One  slight  mistake  Dr.  Petrie  has  fallen  into  in  this  passage,  as  to  the  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster.  The  tract  he  alludes  to  there,  is  Aengus's  Book  of  the 
Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  not  his  Litany,  which  is  found  onlj  in  the 
Leabhar  M6r  DC^na  Doighr4, 
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use.  xvm.  under  Abban,  the  son  of  Ua  Cormaic,  invoco  In  auxilium  meum 
per  Jesiim  Christum",  etc.     [See  orierinal  in  Appendix,  No. 

S?;i^r'cxxiv.] 

andutanics.  -^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Acngus  go  on  to  invokc  groups  of  men  and 
(The  Litany  womeu  who  camc  into  Erinn  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
^iiTSi^  joined  themselves  to  various  religious  persons  and  communities 
throughoutourlandjtobenefitby  theirpurity  of  raoralsand  exalted 
piety ;  as  well  as  the  countless  groups  of  men,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical, who  left  Erinn  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  under 
SS.  Ailbhi^  Brendan,  etc.;  and  others  who  went  out  to  plant 
and  propagate  their  Christian  knowledge  and  piety,  in  remote 
and  unfrequented  countries,  which  had  not  yet  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  or  in  which  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  formerly  sown  had  either  run  to  extravagant 
wildness  or  totally  failed. 

After  invoking  these  various  groups  at  considerable  length, 
he  turns  to  the  bishops  of  Erinn,  whom  he  invokes  in  groups  of 
seven,  taking  together  those  who  either  lived  contempora- 
neously or  succeeded  each  other  in  the  one  church ;  as  the  seven 
bishops  of  Drom-AurchailU;  the  seven  bishops  of  Drom  Derce- 
dan;  the  seven  bishops  of  Tulach  na  n-JEspuc,  or  Hill  of  the 
Bishops,  etc.  [I  may  mention  to  you  that  this  Tulach  na  n-JEspuc^ 
was  Tulla,  near  Cabinteely,  in  the  county  of  DubHn ;  and  that 
it  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brigidy  that  these  seven  bishops, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  paid  her  a  visit  at  Kildare,  a  circum- 
stance which  fixes  the  time  at  which  they  lived.] 

The  invocation  extends  to  141  groups  of  seven,  or  in  all  987 

bishops,  ending  with  the  seven  bishops  of  Domhnach  Cliaimi 

[probably  the  place  now  called  Doneycamey,  near  Dublin]. 

ofthePao-       We  now  come  to  another  and  the  last  section  of  our  Eccle- 

SbSJuo'the  siastical  MSS.,  if  we  may  include  under  this  title  the  writings 

^inn!**'      called  Prophecies  ascribed  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

In  opemng  the  subject  of  ancient  Graedhlic  Prophecies,  it 
might  be  expected  that  I  should  take  a  comparative  glance  at 
the  prophecies  of  other  countries,  as  this  would  indeed  be  the 
most  learned  and  approved  mode  of  introducing  the  subject; 
but  as  I  have  hitherto  in  the  progress  of  these  Lectures  confined 
inyself  to  a  simple  analysis  of  the  historic  and  literary  remains 
of  our  own  country,  treated  from  the  points  of  view  offered  bj 
internal  evidence  only,  I  shall  follow  tlie  same  rule  in  this 
instance,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  our  ancient  prophecies,  as  they 
are  called,  on  their  own  authority  and  on  their  own  internal 
merits  alone. 

Li  the  first  place  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  although  those 
ascribed  to  the  saints  form  the  chief  part  of  our  collection  of 
prophecies,  there  are  a  few  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  year 
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432,  the  year  in  whicli  St.  Patrick  commenced  his  Christian  leg,  xvin. 
mission  in  Erinn;  and  their  authorship  is  ascribed  to  persons  ofthePRo- 
still  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism.     As,  then,  it  is  my  pheciks  »». 
design  to  take  all  the  "  Prophecies"  in  their  presumed  chrono-  f&inta  o? 
logical  order,  I  shall  begin  with  those  which  are  referred  to  our  ^^^°* 
pre-Christian  period. 

The  oldest  prophecy,  or  rather  prophetic  allusion  to  future  ^l^ued 
events  in  Erinn,  that  I  can  remember,  is  found  in  the  ancient  "Prophecies" 
but   little-known   tract,   which   is   entitled   Agallamh   an   da  the  time  of 
Shuadh,  or  the  Dialo^e  of  the  two  Sages  (or  Professors).    The  crhe^^f^?: 
history  given  of  this  Dialogue  is  shortly  this.  "^oSio^^e^* 

Adhna,  a  distinguished  Connachtman,  was  chief  poet  of  Ulster  of  the  Two 
in  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  (about  four  hundred  years  **^ 
before  St.  Patrick's  arrival).  Adhna  had  a  son,  NeidhS^  who, 
after  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  prescribed  lite- 
rary course  of  the  period  by  his  father,  was  then  sent  by  Him  into 
Scotland,  to  add  to  hb  stores  of  native  knowledge  all  that  could 
be  acquired  at  the  famous  academy  of  Eochaxdh  Echbhedil,  in 
that  country.  Duiing  Neidhe'a  sojourn  in  Scotland,  his  father, 
Adhna,  died,  and  Athaimi,  the  celebrated  poet  and  satirist,  was 
reused  to  his  place  of  chief  poet  of  Ulster.  An  account  of  these 
important  changes  having,  however,  reached  young  NUdhi  in 
Scotland,  he  immediately  returned  to  Erinn,  and  went  straight  r 

to  the  palace  of  Emania.  He  entered  the  royal  court  at  once 
under  protection  of  his  well-recognized  poet's  tonsure,  and 
made  directly  for  the  chief  poet's  chair,  wmch  he  found  vacant 
at  the  moment,  with  the  arch-poet's  l^ighen,  or  ojfficial  gown, 
lying  on  the  back  of  it.  (This  gown  of  the  arch-poet  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  one  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of 
beautiful  birds.)  Neidhiy  finding  the  chair  accidentally  vacant, 
sat  in  it  and  put  on  the  gown.  Ailiairni  soon  after  made  his 
appearance,  and  seeing  his  appointed  mantle  and  seat  occupied 
by  a  stranger,  he  immediately  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
"  Who  is  the  learned  poet  upon  whom  the  Tuighen  with  its 
splendour  rests?"     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXV.] 

This  led  to  a  long,  learned,  and  animated  contest  in  Uterature, 
poetry,  philosophy,  Druidism,  etc.,  in  which  Neidhi  showed 
himself  niUy  qualified  to  retain  the  position  which  he  had  tem- 
porarily assumed;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  beautiful  patriarchal 
law  of  reverence  for  seniority  which  pervaded  all  conditions  of 
society  in  ancient  Erinn,  having  first  established  his  superior 
qualincations,  he  then  voluntarily  vacated  the  chair,  put  off  the 
splendid  gown,  placed  it  on  the  shoulders  oi  AthairnS^  and,  in 
the  absence  of  his  father  by  death  and  of  his  later  preceptor  by 
distance,  he  adopted  him  as  his  father  and  preceptor. 
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LEc.  xvTa.  This  stranffe  piece  is  couched  in  very  ancient  language,  some- 
^  ^^^  what  resembhng,  indeed  partaking  largely  of  the  character  of, 
ao-caiied  ^  the  aucicnt  text  of  the  Brehon  laws;  but  every  phrase,  almost 
anterior\o*  evciy  word,  throughout  the  whole,  is  explained  in  the  version 
st^Patrlct  "^^ich  is  preserved  to  us,  by  an  ancient  interlined  gloss,  still  in 
CThe  ^^Pro-  ancicut,  but  much  more  accessible  language. 
"Dialogue  We  havc  shown  in  a  former  Lecture,  on  the  authority  of  the 
s^"])^®  ancient  Book  of  Uachongblidilj  that  the  obscurity  of  the  laii- 
guage  in  which  this  dialogue  was  carried  on,  in  the  presence  of 
King  Conor  and  the  nobles  of  Ulster,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  taking  from  the  Poets  the  exclusive  right  which,  down  to 
that  time,  they  had  enjoyed,  of  interpreting  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  country,  and  of  opening  their  study  to  all  such  men 
of  all  grades  as  should  inchne  to  make  the  law  their  profession. 
This  dialogue  is  also  quoted  at  the  word  Teatlira  ("the  Sea"), 
and  at  the  word  Tuighen  ("  the  Gown")  in  Cormac's  Glossary;  a 
compilation  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  Yet,  although  the 
mere  literary  part  of  the  tract  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  re- 
markable period  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa's  reign,  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  precise  reference  to  the  precise  discipline  and  doc- 
trines of  the  future  Christian  Church  of  Erinn,  which  it  is  made 
to  contain  prophetically,  could  have  been  really  predicted  by 
pei*sons  not  yet  rescued  from  the  darkness  of  Paganism.  The 
passage  occurs  thus :  The  Dialogue  is  carried  on  by  way  of  ques^ 
tion  and  answer :  A  iliairni  puts  the  question,  and  ^eidhi  answers. 
After  a  variety  of  questions  relating  to  Utcrature,  poetry,  Druid- 
ism,  astronomy,  ethics,  etc.,  Athairni  asks  NeidM  whether  he 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  future  state  of  Erinn ;  Neidhi  answers 
that  he  has,  and  he  then  goes  into  a  long  review  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  church  and  state,  to  the  end  of  time.  There  would 
be  mortalities  of  cows  all  over  the  world ;  Kings  would  be  few ; 
Professors  of  the  various  arts  would  be  mere  imitators ;  Pagan 
enemies  would  waste  Erinn,  so  that  dignity  of  birth  or  extent 
of  wealth  would  serve  nobody.  [This  no  doubt  alludes  to  the 
Danish  invasion  in  the  eighth  century.]  Kings  would  be  wan- 
derers ;  religion  extinguished ;  the  nobles  crushed  down ;  the  ig- 
noble raiseaup,  and  neither  man  nor  God  would  be  honoured  or 
worsliipped ;  clerical  orders  and  functions  would  be  cast  off,  and 
hypocnsy  and  delusions  assimied;  musicians  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  clowns ;  the  churches  would  become  subject  to 
the  lords  of  the  lands ;  pupils  would  neglect  to  maintain  their 
tutors  in  their  old  age.  There  would  come,  after  this,  great 
mortalities;  lightnings,  and  thunder;  unnatural  seasons;  a 
vengeful  slaughter  for  three  days  and  three  nights;  and  this 
woiild  be  the  fiery  plague  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
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tist,  which  would  destroy  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world,  lec.  xvin. 
and  one-third  of  which  should  fall  upon  the  animals  of  the  sea  ^^  ^^^ 
and  the  trees  of  the  forest.     After  those  years  of  sorrow,  the  jw-caued 
foreigners  would  come  in  their  ships  to  Inbher  Domnainn  [now  anteriorto* 
the  Bay  of  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Dublin].  |t.%^aTiick^ 
This  was  to  be  the  Rotfi  Rdmhach,  or  "Rowing  Wheel",  (of  J{^J^"^J^*^^^ 
which   more   hereafter);  and  it  would  fly  off  to  the  CoiWA^  "Diaioi?uo 
Cndmhchoill^,  or  Rock  of  Cndmhchoill  (of  which  more  here-  &i^s^\)*^ 
after),  where  it  would  be  broken; — that  is,  where  the  enemies, 
(of  whom,  as  of  a  plague,  it  was  the  poetical  designation,)  would 
be  overthrown  and  almost  annihilated,  as  well  as  their  "  stammer- 
ing foreign  women,  that  is,  Saxon  women,  who  would  bear 
children  to  their  own  fathers".     The  destruction  and  desertion  of 
the  great  palaces  and  cities  of  Erinn  was  to  take  place, — ^namely, 
£mania,  m  Ulster ;  Tara,  in  Meath ;  Cruachain^  in  Connacht ; 
Cashel,  in  Munster ;  and  Aileach^  in  Deny ; — after  which  the  sea 
would  come  over  Erinn,  seven  years  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

This  part  of  this  so-called  prophecy  appears  to  me  curious, 
because  it  seems  to  bring  the  author  s  time  down  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  Danes  were  accustomed  to  run  over  here 
from  England,  with  their  Saxon  bond  wives  and  bond  women. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  it  at  present. 

The  second  personage  belonging  to  the  pre-Christian  period,  "Prophe- 
to  whom  I  have  found  any  existing  prophecy  ascribed,  is  no  criSed  to 
other  than  the  celebrated  Conn  "  of  the  hundred  battles",  mon-  HundiSd*''® 
arch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  157,  or  ^^^^ 
275  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 

Conn's  name  is  connected  with  two  distinct  prophecies, — 
one  delivered  by  himself,  and  entitled  the  Baili  Chuinn,  or 
Conn's  Ecstacy ;  the  other  delivered  to  him,  and  entitled  the 
Bails  an  Scdil,  or  the  Champion's  Ecstacy.  The  word  BailS, 
which  means  madness,  distraction,  or  ecstacy,  is  the  ancient 
Gaedhlic  name  for  a  Prophecy. 

Of  these  two  "  Prophecies"  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  GaedhUc  scholars  and  historians,  for  some  centuries 
back,  more  than  the  quotation  from  the  BailS  Chuinn  found  in 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  as  published  by  Father  John 
Colgan,  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturgas,  in  the  year  1647,  (a  quota- 
tion which  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Tara,  published  in  the  year  1839,  in  the  18th  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy).  Even  at  the 
time  that  Dr.  Petrie  wrote  his  important  Essay  on  Tara,  the 
serious  examination  of  our  ancient  Gaedhlic  manuscripts  was  but 
in  its  infancy ;  and  when  this  Baili  Chuinn  was  discovered  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  it  was  not  known  who  Conn,  the 
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LEc.  xvin.  author  of  it,  was ;  nor  at  what  time  he  flourished ;  nor  whether 
it  contamed  any  more  than  what  is  there  quoted ;  it  was  only 
Bo-caiied  believed  that  he  must  have  been  some  ancient  Druid.  Neither 
aSe/iorto'  could  the  most  minute  research  among  our  extensive  collection 
st*p  Tri<*  ^^  manuscripts  in  Dublin  throw  any  light  on  his  history.  How- 
C'Prophe-  ever,  on  my  visit  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1849,  I  had  the 
aib©d*to  good  fortune  to  discover  an  ancient  copy  of  the  entire  prophecy, 
nSidred '**  ^^  wliich  an  extract  only  is  quoted  in  the  Tripartite  Life. 
Batues.)  The  piccc  is  a  short  one,  filling  but  one  column  of  a  small 

folio  page.  It  is  entitled  Baile  Chuinn  Ched'Chathaigh;  that  is, 
*  the  Ecstacy  (or  Prophecy)  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles'.  The 
manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  and  was  compiled  or  transcribed 
in  Burren,  in  my  native  county  of  Clare,  by  Donnel  O'Davoren, 
about  the  year  1590.  It  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
classed, "  Egerton  88".  The  transcript  appears  to  have  been  made 
from  some  ancient  decayed  manuscript,  and  with  some  carelessness, 
many  words  being  carelessly  spelled  or  contracted.  The  style 
of  the  composition  is  affectedly  irregular  and  obscure,  and  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  to  which  it  is 
referred.  It  will  appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  piece  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  originally  written  forty  nights  before  Conn's 
death.  The  "  Prophecy",  wliich  is  written  in  prose,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Tara ;  and  Conn  com- 
mences with  his  own  son,  Art,  of  whom  he  disposes  in  the 
following  few  words : 

"  Art  will  succeed  at  the  end  of  forty  nights ;  a  powerful 
champion,  who  shall  die  at  Mucruimh6''' ;  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  CXXVL]  The  Prophecy  then  runs  rapidly 
down  to  Mac  Con,  the  successor  of  Art;  Cormac  the  son  of  Art, 
and  successor  of  Mac  Con ;  Cairbre,  the  son  of  Connac,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gabhra;  Fiaclia  SraibhtinS,  the  son  of  CairbrS; 
MuirMhach,  the  son  of  Fiacha;  and  passing  over  Eodiaidh 
MuighmheadJioin,  the  son  of  MuirSdhach,  it  comes  down  to  his 
son  again,  Niall  of  the  Nine.  Hostages ;  and  then  to  Ltieghairi, 
the  son  of  Niall^  who  was  monarch  when  St.  Patrick  arrived. 
Here  the  prophet  foretells  the  coming  of  our  great  apostle,  in 
words  which  stand  as  follows,  with  their  ancient  explanations: 
"  With  Laeghairi  the  violent  will  the  land  be  humbled  by  the 
coming  of  the  Tailcenn,  that  is,  Patrick ;  houses  across,  that  is 
churches,  bent  staffs,  which  will  pluck  the  flowers  from  high 
places".  [See  original  in  same  Appendix.]  A  somewhat  dif- 
ferent and  better  version  of  tliis  prediction  is  given  in  the  ancient 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  it  is  quoted,  without  gloss, 
from  the  JBaile  Chuinn;  it  runs  thus:  "A  Tailcenn  shall  come, 
he  will  erect  cities,  churches,  music  houses,  with  gables  and 
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angles ;  many  kings  will  take  up  pilgrim  staffs".     [See  original  tBc.  xvin. 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXXVIL]    The  word  Tailcenn  (or  Tail^enn),  ^  ^^^^    "~ 
which  occurs  here,  and  in  various  places  in  our  ancient  wntings,  jjo-caiied 
means  the  reverend  person, — ^to  whom  all  men  would  bow  the  anSorto* 
head  in  reverence.    [See  same  Appendix.]     For  the  precise  |t!^piStck! 
meaning  of  every  word  in  this  ancient  strain  I  have  succeeded  ("  Prophe- 
in  procuring  from  ancient  manuscripts  the  most  undoubted  au-  cribed  to 
thority ;  and  this  is  rather  remarkable,  since  the  version  of  it  Hundfcd  *^° 

?'ven  by  Father  John  Colgan  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  ^"lea) 
ripartite  Life,  is  inaccurate  and  incongruous/*®^ 

After  bringing  the  predictions  down  to  king  LaeghairS,  and 
the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  royal 
"  prophet"  is  made  to  continue  the  list  of  his  successors  in  the 
sovereignty,  sometimes  by  name,  and  sometimes  by  description, 
down  to  the  three  Nialls,  the  last  of  whom,  Niall  Glun-dubhy 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  near  Dublin,  in  the  year 
917;  and  from  that  down,  by  description,  to  a  king  described 
as  the  false  fratricidal  king  in  whose  reign  the  Saxons  were  to 
come.  Now,  this  fratricidal  king  of  Tara  was,  without  doubt, 
Domnall  Breaghach  O MaeiUecMainn^  who,  in  the  year  1169, 
murdered  his  cousin  Diarmaid,  the  rightful  king  of  Tara,  and 
set  himself  up  in  his  place.  And  this  was  the  precise  year  in 
which  the  Anglo-Normans  (or  Saxons,  as  they  are  called  here), 
first  invaded  Ireland ;  so  that,  whatever  degree  of  credit  might 
be  due  to  the  early  part  of  this  strange  prophecy,  the  latter 
part  savours  strongly  of  a  foregone  knowledge  of  historic  facts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  vestige  of  the  original  history  of 
this  prophecy  has  come  down  to  us :  what  the  immediate  in- 
citing causes  to  it  were,  and  to  what  extent  it  ran  at  the  time 
that  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  ancient  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  That  some  such  account  existed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe ;  and  upon  the  character  of  it  would  very 
much  depend  whether  the  so-called  prophecy,  or  any  part  of  it, 
was  to  be  received  as  authentic  or  not.  These  observations 
will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  fanciful  history  and 
description  of  the  Baile  an  Scdil,  the  other  ancient  prophecy 
with  which  the  name  of  king  Conn  is  connected.  The  history 
is  prefixed  to  the  copy  of  this  prophecy  in  the  British  Museum 
Ms.  (Harleian,  5280),  and  runs  m  the  following  style: — 

One  morning  Conn  repaired  at  sunrise  to  the  battlements  of  the 
Ri  Raithj  or  Royal  Fortress,  of  Tara,  accompanied  by  his  three 

(48)  It  runs  as  follows :  "  Adrenict  cum  circnlo  tonsus  in  capite,  ci^as  aedes 
ad  instar  aedium  Romananim:  efficiet  quod  celUe  fliturse  sint  in  pretio  et 
aestimatione.  Mdes  ejus  erunt  angustse  et  angulatsa  et  £uia  mueta  pedum 
pastorale  dominabetur^'— 7Wa«  TAaum.,  p.  123. 
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Dniids,  3fael,  Bloc,  and  Bluicni,  and  his  three  poets,  Ethain, 
Corb,  and  Cesarn;  for  he  was  accustomed  every  day  to^repair  to 
this  place  with  the  same  companjr,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  firmament,  that  no  hostile  aenal  beings  should  descend  upon 
Erinn  unknown  to  him.  While  standing  in  the  usual  place 
this  morning,  Conn  happened  to  tread  upon  a  stone,  and  imme- 
diately the  stone  shrieked  under  his  feet,  so  as  to  be  heard  all 
over  Tara,  and  throughout  all  Bregia,  or  East  Meath.  Conn 
then  asked  his  Druids  why  the  stone  had  shrieked,  what  it's 
name  was,  and  what  it  said.  The  Druids  took  fifty- three  days 
to  consider ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  returned  the 
following  answer :  "  Fal  is  the  name  of  the  stone ;  it  came  from 
Inia  FdiU  or  the  island  of  Fal;  it  has  shrieked  imder  your 
royal  feet,  and  the  nmnber  of  shrieks  which  the  stone  has  given 
forth,  is  the  number  of  kings  of  your  seed  that  will  succeed  you 
till  the  end  of  time ;  but",  continued  the  Druid,  "  I  am  not  the 
person  destined  to  name  them  to  you".  [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXXVIII.] 

Conn  stood  some  time  musing  on  this  strange  revelation; 
when,  suddenly,  he  found  himself  and  his  companions  en- 
veloped in  a  mist,  so  thick,  that  they  knew^  not  where  they 
were,  so  intense  was  the  darkness.  They  had  not  continued 
long  in  this  condition,  until  they  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse- 
man approaching  them ;  and  immediately  a  spear  was  cast  three 
times  in  succession  towards  them,  coming  nearer  to  them  each 
time.  The  Druid  then  cried  out:  "It  is  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  person  of  a  king  to  whoever  casts  [on  the  part  of  any 
one  that  casts]  at  Conn  in  Tara".  The  horseman  then  came 
up,  saluted  Conn,  and  invited  himself  and  his  companions  to 
his  house.  He  led  them  into  a  noble  plain,  where  they  saw 
a  royal  court,  into  which  they  entered,  and  found  it  occupied 
by  a  beautiful  and  richly  dressed  princess,  with  a  silver  vat  full 
of  red  ale,  and  a  golden  ladle  and  a  golden  cup  before  her.  The 
knight,  on  entering  the  palace,  showed  his  guests  to  appro- 
priate seats,  and  sat  himself  in  a  princely  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  apartment ;  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  Conn,  said : — 

"  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  am  not  a  living  knight;  I  am 
one  of  Adam's  race  who  have  come  back  from  death ;  my  name 
is  Lngli  Mac  Ceithlenn,  and  I  am  come  to  tell  you  the  length 
of  your  own  reign,  and  the  name  and  reign  of  every  king  who 
shall  succeed  you  in  Tara ;  and  the  princess  whom  you  hare 
found  here  on  your  entrance,  is  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever". 

The  princess  then  presented  to  Conn  the  bare  rib  of  an  ox, 
and  the  bare  rib  of  a  boar.  The  ox's  rib  measured  four-and- 
twenty  feet  in  length ;  and  when  both  its  ends  were  laid  on  the 
ground,  it  formed  an  arch  eight  feet  in  height.     She  subse- 
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quently  presented  him  with  the  silver  pail  and  the  golden  ladle  lec.  xvm. 
and  cup.     The  princess  then  took  up  the  ladle,  filled  the  cup,  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  said:  *'  Who  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be  given  to?"  so^caiied 
The  kniffht  answered:  "Give  it  to  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  aSloM^'' 
(that  is,  he  shall  gain  a  hundred  battles) ;  fifty  years  shall  he  st.^^piTdck. 
nave  reigned,  when  he  will  be  slain  at  Tuath  Amrois'\     The  ("P»oi>i»e- 
princess  said  again :  "  Who  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be  cri'bed  to 
given  to?"     "Give  it",  said  the  knight,  "to  Art,  the  son  of  JlZired"'^ 
Conn :  he  shall  have  reigned  thirty  years,  when  he  shall  be  ^a"ie*.) 
slain  at  Magh  Mucruimhi^\     And  thus  does  the  princess  con- 
tinue to  put  her  questions,  the  knight  always  giving  the  name 
of  the  succeeding  king,  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  the  place 
and  manner  of  his  death,  down  to  LaeghairS^  the  son  of  Niall, 
where  the  knight  answers :  "  Give  it  to  Laeghairi  of  the  many 
Conflicts,  who  shall  devastate  the  Life  [Lifiey,  that  is,  LeinsterJ, 
and  many  other  territories.     Five  years  shall  he  have  reigned, 
when  a  stranger  company  shall  come,  among  whom  shall  be  the 
Tailcenn,  that  is,  Patrick,  a  man  of  great  dignity,  whom  God 
will  honour,  who  will  light  a  great  torch  wliicli  shall  illuminate 
Erinn  even  to  the  sea.   Laeghaire  shall  be  slain  on  the  bank  of 
the  Caisi.    Kings  and  many  champions  will  be  brought  to  take 
up  the  pilgrim's  staff  by  the  preacliing  of  the  Tailcenn\ 

The  prophecy  is  then  continued  in  the  same  way  down  to  the 
monarch  Fergus,  the  son  of  Maelduin^  who  was  to  be  slain  in 
the  Battle  of  Almhain,  on  a  Friday,  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  the  year  718.  And  here  our  copy  unfortunately  breaks 
off,  otherwise  we  should  be  pretty  well  able  to  fix  the  probable 
date  of  the  original  composition  of  this  piece. 

That  this  piece,  however,  whatever  was  its  date,  was  a  well- 
known  tract,  and  of  authority  for  the  succession  and  reigns  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
clear,  as  we  find  it  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Flann,  of  Monas* 
terboice  (who  died  in  1056),  in  the  16th  stanza  of  his  poem  on 
the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Tara,  when  speaking  of  the 
monarch  JEochaidh  Muidhmhedhdin^  who  died  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  365,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reim.  Thus  writes  Flann 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXIX.]  : 

Died,  after  being  kinged  by  the  hosts, 

The  smooth  and  stainless  Eochaidh  Muighmhedhdin^ 
Here  was  verified  (whatever  other  cases  may  be,) 
That  which  was  written  in  the  BaiU  an  Scdil. 

This  is  an  important  reference  to  the  BaiU  an  ScdiL  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  Flann  did  not  believe  in  its  inspiration,  and 
that  he  had  not  found  its  historic  details  as  accurate,  in  all  in- 
stances, as  those  which  related  to  Eochaidh  Muighmhedhdin. 
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LEc.  xTni.  A  fine  copy  of  Flann's  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
^  ^^^  Leinster,  compiled  about  eighty  years  after  his  death.  It  be- 
80-caued      gins  [scc  samc  Appendix]  : 

anteriorto*  "  The  Kings  of  Tara  who  were  animated  by  fire", 

stf  piSick'        I  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  observation  on  the  jBat/^ 
ciefl"*M^*^"    ^^  Scdil  itself,  after  having  placed  before  you  a  fair  version — 
cribed  to      indeed  a  literal  translation  nearly — of  the  purely  fabulous  account 
Hundred*"*  of  its  oiigin,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  must  certainly 
Battiea )      bc  as  old  as  the  prophecy  itself     And  notwithstanding  that  the 
Baili  Chuinn  is  quoted  m  the  most  ancient  copies  known  to  us 
of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  still  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
to  it  any  higher  degree  of  antiquity  or  authenticity  than  to  the 
other.     Indeed,  both  seem  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
same  hand,  one  being  a  mere  echo  of  the  other,  but  with  some 
additional  jdetails,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  copy  of  it  comes  down. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  either  Conn  himself,  or  his 
doubtful  informant  the  Scdl  (both  pagans),  could  have  received 
any  divine  revelation,  or  could,  even  widi  druidical  aid,  have 
given  us  the  precise  name,  length  of  reign,  number  and  names  of 
battles,  as  well  as  the  place  and  manner  of  death,  of  every  king 
of  Conn  s  race,  who  would  occupy  Tara,  from  the  year  of  our 
Lord  157,  down  to  the  Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  mvasion  of  ' 

Ireland,  in  the  year  1169!  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
this  prophecy  come  to  be  introduced  into  our  most  ancient 
copies  of  the  Tripartite  Life  ?     To  this  question,  I  can  only  state  I 

my  opinion  in  answer;  an  opinion  founded,  however,  on  the 
thoughtful  reading  and  study  for  many  years  of  the  character  | 

and  possible  authenticity  of  such  old  compositions  of  a  so-called  . 

"  prophetic"  character  as  have  come  under  my  notice.  Allow  me,  ' 

then,  to  say,  that  we  have  no  really  ancient  copy  of  the  Tripartite, 
that  is,  any  copy  older  than,  or  even  as  old  as,  the  twelfth  century ;  ' 

and  (if  we  had  copies  to  refer  to  in  succession  from  the  sixth  \ 

century  to  the  twelfth,  when  the  prophecy  would,  if  perfect,  we 
presume,  have  ended,)  I  have  for  my  part  little  doubt  that 
could  we  with  certainty  discover  the  fii-st  copy  in  which  the 
BaiU  Chuinn  occurs,  we  shoidd  find  it  not  older  than  the  year 
1169 ;  that  is,  presuming  that  the  present  is  the  original  version 
of  the  prophecy. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Macutenius,  who 
collected  or  wrote  a  short  tract  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  before 
the  year  700,  introduces  an  ancient  pagan  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  our  apostle,  of  which  he  gives  me  Latin,  but  that  he 
makes  no  mention,  nevertheless,  of  the  BaU4  Chuinn.  Probus 
also,  who  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  tenth  century,  it  is 
believed,  quotes  the  same  pagan  prediction,  and  gives  a  Latin 
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translation  of  it,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  Baili  Chuinn;  and  lec.  xvin. 
Jocelyn,  who  wrote  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick  about  the  year  1185,  ^^  ^^^ 
gives  the  same  pagan  prophecy,  but  not  a  word  about  the  other.  «o-caiied 

I  shall  now  pass  from  tlie  Baili  Chuinn,  for  the  present,  to  anSoJ^T^ 
take  it  up  again  when  I  come  to  speak  more  particukrly  of  the  s^®i»lj'S®c°j[ 
pagan  prophecy  just  referred  to.  ("Prophecy" 

The  practice  of  ascribing  predictions  of  the  coming  of  St.  jr^'uiio^ 
Patrick  to  persons  who  lived  some  centuries  before  that  event,  JfgSnn^^*^ 
was  not  confined  to  the  case  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  jJa^n  ^'»>-  • 
or  his  gifted  friend  from  the  land  of  spirits,  the  ScdL  We  find, 
in  the  ancient  historic  tract  on  the  Battle  of  Magli  Mucruimhi 
(which  was  fought  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  195),  a  "  prophetic" 
poem,  ascribed  to  the  monarch  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  who  was 
slain  in  that  battle.  This  poem  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  vel- 
lum MS.  called  the  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhri,  compiled  before  the 
year  1106,  a  book  which  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures.  There  is  a  short  prose  introduction 
headed, "  The  Prophecy  and  Christian  Belief  of  Art  the  Lonely", 
which  states  that  the  prophecy  was  the  result  of  a  vision  which 
Art  saw  while  enjoying  a  sleep  on  the  top  of  his  Vumha  Selaa, 
or  hunting-moimd,  a  short  time  before  the  battle,  while  huntmg 
at  Tredit  (the  place  now  called  Trevit,  situated  about  three 
miles  east  of  Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath). 

In  this  vision  Art  is  said  to  have  seen  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick ;  the  great  changes  which  his  mission  would  bring  about 
in  the  condition  of  Erinn;  the  subsequent  importance,  as  a 
religious  establisliment,  of  Tredit,  the  place  in*  which  he  then 
happened  to  be,  and  where,  by  his  own  direction,  his  body  was 
carried  from  the  battle-field  and  buried,  in  anticipation  of  the 
fiiture  sanctity  of  die  place. 

The  poem,  which  consists  of  156  lines,  was  addressed  to  Den 
Mor,  Art's  attendant^  and  begins  [see  Appendix,  No.  CXXX.] : 
"  Pleasant  for  Denna,  the  vehement", 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  poems  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  many  of  the  words  are  explained  by  an  ancient  interlined 
gloss ;  but  it  is  remarkgible  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who 
were  to  succeed  Art  in  the  monarchy,  nor  to  the  Danish  or 
Saxon  invasions.  I  think  it  was  wntten  immediately  at,  or 
about  the  time  of  founding  the  church  of  Treoit,  and  before 
either  of  the  invasions  had  occurred,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  prophet  was  too  honest  to  see  fartiier  forward  into  futurity. 

In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  proceed  with  some  account 
of  the  remainder  of  these  so-called  Prophecies,  after  which  I 
propose  to  take  up  those  ascribed  to  St  Colum  CilU  and  his 
successors. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

[DeaTCKd  Joi^  17,  issej 

The  (eo-called)  Prophecies  (continued).  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  JRnn 
Mac  Cumhaill.  Of  the  Magical  Arts  of  Finn.  Of  the  Pagan  Prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick,  quoted  by  Macutenius.  The  Prophecies  attributed 
to  St,  CailUn,  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  Beg  Mac  De,  The  Prophecies 
attributed  to  St.  Colum  Cilie.  Of  the  spurious  and  modem  Prophecies 
f  attributed  to  this  Saint. 

In  our  last  Lectiire  we  considered  shortly  the  remarkable  "Dta- 
loane  of  the  Two  Sages'",  the  two  "  Prophecies"  referred  to  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  that  ascribed  to  his  son  Art,  called 
the  Lonely.  Before  we  pass  to  the  Prophecies  (as  they  are 
called)  attributed  to  the  early  'Christian  Saints  of  Erinn,  we 
have  still  to  notice  one  or  two  other  compositions  which  pass 
under  the  same  name,  though  belonging  to  an  earlier  era. 

The  next  of  our  pagan  "  prophets"  in  chronological  order  is 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  who 
was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  283,  or  149  years  before  St. 
Patrick's  coming.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  great  omission 
on  the  part  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  of  the  wonderfid,  if  they 
had  failed  to  endow  Finn  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  along  with 
aU  his  other  surprising  accomplishments. 

I  have  in  a  fonner  Lecture  given  a  short  account  of  the  poems 
in  general  which  we  find  ascribed  to  Finn  in  our  old  manu- 
scripts, and  among  them  one  foretelling  the  mission  of  St 
Patiick,  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church  by  St.  Moling  at 
Bos  Broc  [now  St.  Mullins,  in  the  countygof  Carlow],  and  the 
future  renown  of  that  place.  There  are,  however,  besides  this, 
two  other  "  Prophecies"  known  to  me  as  ascribed  to  Finn,  one 
of  them  of  an  ancient  date,  and  the  other  not  so  old ;  and  there  is 
a  third  prophecy  of  Finn's,  preserved  among  some  poems  and 
prophecies  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU,  in  a  vellum  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  but  I  had  not,  when  there, 
time  to  examine  it. 

Of  the  two  prophecies  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  one  is 
preserved  in  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Library  of  Triiiity  College  (Class  H.  3,  17).  It  is  very 
short,  and  is  written  in  irregularly  measured  prose,  in  ancient 
language,  and  with  an  interlined  gloss.  It  is  headed :  "  Finn, 
the  grandson  o£  Baiscni  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  when  he 
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slipped  oiF  the  flag  on  which  he  afterwards  came  to  Eriim".  lect.  xix. 
""See  oriffinal  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXI.l  ^-  ,, 

The  "  Prophecy  ,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  lines,  begins  so-caiied 
with  the  following  [see  same  Appendix]  : —  anteriorto* 

"  It  is  not  in  the  path  of  crime  my  foot  has  come.  &t^paTrk*k. 

It  is  not  a  decline  of  strength  that  has  come  upon  me,  (?  Prophe- 

iiut  It  is  the  warriors  stone  this  stone  rejects:  cribed to 

He  is  a  distinguished  man  for  whom  the  stone  rejects  me,    camhauo- 
[a  man]  With  dimities  from  the  Holy  Spiiit"  {i.e.,  the 
digmty  of  a  bishop). 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  legend  alluded  to  in  this 
very  curious  piece,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  of  its  history ; 
and  the  more  so,  that,  as  I  am  certain,  the  short  heading  is  de- 
fective by  two  words ;  for  I  should  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  legend,  and  infen-ing  the  history  of  the  pro- 
phecy, supposing  it  had  run,  for  example,  thus :  "  Finn,  the 
grandson  of  Baiscni  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  wlien  he 
[Finn]  slipped  off  the  flagstone  upon  which  [the  leper]  came 
afterwards  to  Erinn". 

The  legend  of  the  leper  and  the  flagstone  is  this :  When  St. 
Patrick  was  leaving  the  coast  of  Britain  to  come  over  to  Erinn 
dh  his  mission,  just  as  the  ship  had  cast  off  from  the  shore,  a 
poor  leprous  man  came  on  the  beach,  and  begged  earnestly  to 
be  taken  on  board.  Patrick  was  willing  to  put  back  and  take 
him  up ;  but  the  crew  refused,  and  the  ship  moved  on.  The 
poor  leper  still  continued  his  entreaties;  whereuj>on,  Patrick 
took  his  altar-stone  (which,  in  the  old  writings,  is  called  the 
Stone  Altar),  and  casting  it  on  the  water  within  reach  of  the 
leper,  desired  him  to  sit  on  it  and  be  quiet.  This  the  leper 
did,  and  immediately  the  stone  moved,  following  the  ship 
throughout  its  course,  until  they  reached  the  harbour  of  Wick- 
low,  where  the  leper  was  one  of  the  first  to  land ;  after  which 
the  Saint  again  took  possession  of  his  "  Stone  Altar".  This 
stone  is  spoken  of  as  an  altar  in  the  text  of  this  prophecy,  and 
with  the  promise,  that  as  long  as  it  lives  in  Erinn  Patrick's 
children  in  Christ  will  live  in  his  doctrines.     It  is  not  im- 

Erobable  that  there  was  an  ancient  legend,  which  is  not  now 
nown,  of  the  history  of  this  stone  before  Patrick  consecrated 
it  to  his  holy  purposes.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  prophecies, 
Patrick  is  called  the  Tailcenn,   [See  App.,  No.  CXaVJI.] 

Assuming  the  foregoing,  then,  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the 
legend  implied  in  the  heading,  there  remains  still  the  other 
legend  to  be  accounted  for ;  that,  namely,  of  Finn's  slipping  off 
the  flagstone ;  a  legend,  of  which  I  have  never  met  with  any 
trace  in  my  reading,  though  it  has  been  rather  extensive  in  this 
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particular  direction.  If,  however,  I  were  allowed  to  infer  the 
legend  from  the  few  facts  mentioned  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
prophecjr,  I  should  say  that  it  might  perhaps  have  once  run  in 
this  strain: — 

That  Finn  was  hunting  somewhere  about  Sliabh  Mis  (in  the 
county  of  Antrim),  where  St.  Patrick,  during  his  early  captivity 
in  Ermn,  was  employed  to  herd  the  swine  of  his  master  Milchu ; 
that  Finn  in  his  progress  happened  to  tread  upon  a  stone,  from 
which  he  sHpped  in  some  remarkable  manner ;  that,  on  looking 
at  the  stone,  he  discovered  that  it  was  one  which  offered  a  good 
material  for  a  weapon, — ^probably  for  one  of  those  curiously- 
fashioned  weapons  of  which  we  have  so  many  specimens  of  all 
sizes  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  which  now 
pass  by  the  unmeaning  name  of  celts  (a  kind  of  weapon,  which 
m  ancient  Gaedhlic  was  called  Lia  Milidh,  or  Warrior's  Stone), 
and  one  or  more  of  which  every  champion  carried  in  his  girdle 
to  be  cast  as  occasion  might  require ;  that  Finn,  in  some  unac- 
countable way,  failed  to  appropriate  the  stone ;  that  he  then  had 
recourse  to  nis  Druidic  powers  of  divination  to  discover  the 
cause  of  his  failure ;  that  he  found  the  stone  to  be  predestined 
for  a  higher  and  holier  office  than  that  of  an  offensive  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  wanior,  and  that  on  that  accoimt, 
it  intuitively  shrunk  from  his  hand ;  and  finally  that,  long  after- 
wards, when  Patrick  was  employed  as  a  swine-herd  on  this 
mountain,  this  stone  having  attracted  his  notice,  he  took  it  up 
without  difficulty,  and  earned  it  about  him  in  his  escape  from 
bondage,  and  ever  after,  until  he  was  ordained  a  priest ;  and 
that  then  he  formed  it  into  the  stone  altar,  which  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  journey  from  Rome,  and  upon  which  the  leper, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  accompanied  him  over  the  sea  from 
Britain  into  Erinn. 

That  some  such  legend  as  this  had  been  (and  probably  is 
still)  in  existence,  ojq  which  this  prophecy  was  founded,  any  one 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  character  of  our  old  ro- 
mances, will,  I  think,  without  difficulty  feel  disposed  to  believe. 
But  the  matter  certainly  requires  much  further  investigation. 

There  are  two  other  prophecies  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  to  be 
found  in  modem  Graedhlic  manuscripts ;  but  they  are  much  in- 
ferior in  style  to  the  pieces  just  described,  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  by  tiie  Gaedhlic  scholar,  that  they  must  have  been  com- 
posed centuries  after  the  former. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  poem  of  1 88  lines,  in  which  the  poet 
Oisin  is  made  to  repeat  to  St.  Patrick  a  prophetic  poem 
which  his  father,  jFmn,  had  composed  at  Beinn  Edair  (now  the 
Hill  of  Howth).  St.  Patrick  addresses  Oisin  as  follows  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXII.] : 
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O  Oisin,  wilt  thou  relate  unto  us,  lbct.  xix. 

Some  of  the  prophecies  of  Mac  Curnliaill, —  ^^  ^^^ 

Of  what  the  gifted  king  foretold,  so-caiied 

He  whom  angels  truly  honoured.  ameriorto'" 

Oisin  answers:  I  will  relate  to  thee  with  pleasure,  stfpiTitdf. 

O  Patrick,  the  chaste  son  of  Calphumn,  ("Frophe- 

And  thy  heart  will  be  sore  from  hearing  Sibe* to 

Of  all  the  evils  which  are  foretold.  oZiam 

Finn  having  one  day  sat  in  the  east, 
Over  the  sea  at  the  hill  o(  Edar^ 
He  saw  a  black  cloud  approach  from  the  north. 

Which,  all  of  a  sudden,  darkened  Erinn. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  hearty  Caeilti  then  said 

To  noble  Finn  o(  Almhain: 

Put  thy  thumb  of  knowledge  to  thy  tooth. 

And  leave  us  not  in  ignorance. 
Finn  answers :  Alas,  my  dearest  CaeiltS, 

The  prophecy  is  far  from  thee, — 

Barbarians  from  beyond  the  sea 

Will  one  day  confound  the  men  of  Erinn. 
Finn  goes  on  then  to  show  that  this  black  cloud  meant  the 
Saxons,  or  Anglo-Normans,  that 

On  a  Thursday  a  man  goes  to  invite  them. 

It  will  be  a  bad  legacy  to  Erinn's  land, — 

Mac  3furchadha,  the  dark  demon. 

His  return  shall  be  that  of  a  ghost. 
The  invaders,  according  to  this  poem,  were  to  despoil  the 
land  of  Erinn  for  the  space  of  400  years,  but  the  space  of  time 
varies  in  various  copies.  They  were  to  receive  several  defeats, 
and  some  of  these  defeats  are  plainly  enough  pointed  out, — as, 
for  instance,  where  they  were  to  be  three  times  defeated  by  the 
brave  Donn  or  lord  of  Ui  FailghS^  now  Offaly.  This  lord  of 
Offaly  must  have  been  Murclmdh  O'Conor,  who  defeated  the 
Enghsh  of  Meath  first  in  the  year  1385,  at  the  battle  of 
Cruachdn  Bri  EiU  [now  Crochan,  a  well-known  place  in  the 
present  King's  County] ;  a  second  time  in  the  year  1406,  at  the 
battle  of  Geisill  [Geshill,  in  the  same  county]  ;  and  a  third  time 
at  cm  Eochain  [somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Meath  and 
Offaly],  in  the  year  1414. 

The  foreigners  were  to  receive  another  remarkable  defeat  at 
Ceann  Feablirat  (on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Limerick) ;  and  I  believe  that  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  year  1579, 
when  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  met  Sir  WilUam 
Drury,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  at  Gort  na   Ti- 
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brad,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  not  far  from  Ceann  Febrat, 
and  where  the  English  captains,  Herbert,  Eustace,  and  Spris, 
were  killed,  together  with  300  of  their  men,  immediately  after 
which  Sir  William  Drury  himself  died. 

After  announcing  these  occurrences,  the  prophecy  passes  to 
the  battle  of  Saingel  [Singland,  near  Limerick] ,  where  an  oak 
of  the  house  of  O'Brien  was  to  lead  the  native  clanns  against 
the  enemy  and  defeat  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  then 
would  the  five  provinces  arise  and  expel  the  strangers  alto- 
gether. Tliis  rising  applies,  doubtless,  to  the  war  of  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  which  Hugh  of  Derry  was  to 
take  a  chief  and  successful  part.  This  was,  of  course,  the  great 
Aedh  Ruadh  [Hugh  Roe]  O'Donnell, .  and  the  poem  must,  I 
am  very  sure,  have  been  written  some  few  years  previous  to  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  which  Hugh  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Spain,  where,  as  you  are  aware,  that  illus- 
trious chieftain  soon  afterwards  died. 

It  would  be  easy  to  analyze  this  whole  prophecy,  correct  its 
incongruities,  and  fill  in  its  dates  and  agents,  if  it  were  worth  it; 
but  as  it  is  evidently  a  composition  of  tlie  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (or  a  collection  and  continuation  of  some  earlier  local 
fugitive  stanzas  carried  down  to  that  period),  I  do  not  deem  it 
worth  any  further  notice,  and  shall  therefore  pass  to  another 
prophecy,  ascribed,  with  equal  veracity,  to  the  same  author. 

This  second  is  a  poem  of  forty  lines,  addressed  by  Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill  to  some  woman  who  recited  a  poem  to  him.  The 
warrior  prophet  promises  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  who  would 
bless  Ennn, — all  lands  would  be  measured  by  aci*es — the  gray 
Saxons  would  be  numerous — and  he  regrets  his  own  inability 
to  take  part  in  their  expulsion.  Another  word,  however,  would 
really  be  too  much  to  waste  on  this  piece. 

The  history  ofFinn  Mac  CumhailVs  "Thumb  of  Knowledge", 
as  related  in  the  ancient  Tales,  is  a  very  wild  one  indeed ;  but 
it  is  so  often  alluded  to  that  I  may  as  well  state  it  here.  It  is 
shortly  this :  upon  a  certain  occasion  tliis  gallant  warrior  was 
hunting  near  Sliabh  na  m-Ban,  in  the  present  county  of  Tip- 
perary ;  he  was  standing  at  a  spring-well,  when  a  strange  woman 
came  suddenly  upon  bim,  filled  a  silver  tankard  at  the  spring, 
and  immediately  afterwards  walked  away  with  it.  Finn  fol- 
lowed her,  unperceived,  until  she  came  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  a  concealed  door  opened  suddenly,  and  she  walked  in. 
Finn  attempted  to  follow  her  farther,  but  the  door  was  shut  so 
quickly  that  he  was  only  able  to  place  liis  hand  on  the  door- 
post, with  the  thumb  inside.  It  was  with  great  diflSculty  he 
was  able  to  extricate  the  thumb ;  and,  ha\4ng  done  so,  he  im- 
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mediately  thrust  it,  bruised  as  it  was,  into  his  mouth  to  ease  the  lect.  xix. 
pain.     No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  found  himself  pos-  ^^^^^ 
sessed  of  the  gift  of  foreseeing  future  events.     This  gift,  how-  «>-caiicd 
ever,  was  not,  we  are  told,  always  present,  but  only  when  he  anterior  to* 
bruised  or  chewed  the  thumb  between  his  teeth.    (This  legend  f^^p^^i^ 
is  found  in  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.)     Such  is  the 
veracious  origin,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  tradition  of  the 
poets,  of  Mnn  Mao  CumhailVs  wonderful  gift  of  prophecy ! 

The  next  and  last  of  the  so-called  pagan  prophecies,  with  "Prophwy" 
which  I  shall  at  present  trouble  you,  consists  of  but  a  few  words,  patrii'a 
which  we  generally  meet  in  the  form  of  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  ^ibSfd'to 
and  relates  exclusively  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland.  ^^  ^uf"*^ 
It  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint's  life  that  I  have  ixteghairL 
met.     The  history  of  this  propliecy  is,  like  itself,  short  enough. 
Three  jrears  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  on  his 
apostolic  mission  (that  is,  in  the  year  429),  his  coming  was,  it 
is  stated,  foretold  as  a  fearful  event  to  the  pagan  monarch  Laegh- 
airSj  by  his  two  chief  Druids,  Lochra  and  Luchat  Mael,  in  the 
following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIII.]  : 
A  Tailcenn  will  come  over  the  raging  sea, — [see  p.  393.] 
With  his  perforated  garment,  his  crook-headed  staflF, 
With  his  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house, 
And  all  his  people  will  answer,  *  amen',  *  amen'. 

The  perforated  garment  is  easily  explained  to  be  the  Chasuble 
of  the  Catholic  Priest;  the  crook-headed  staff,  the  bishop's 
Pastoral  Staff;  and  the  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house,  as  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  the  Altar  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  prophecy  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt,  as  we  find  it  quoted  by  Macutenius;  who,  as  abeady 
stated,  wrote  or  transcribed  some  notes  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
some  time  before  the  year  700,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
ancient  Book  of  Armagh  (fol.  2,  page  b,  col.  a),  in  which  he 
says  that  the  words  of  this  little  verse  are  not  so  plain  on  account 
of  the  idiom  of  the  language.  Macutenius  does  not  give  the 
original  words,  and  his  Latin  translation  of  them  clearly  shows 
that  he  did  not  understand  them.  Probus  also,  who  wrote  a  life 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Latin,  in  the  tenth  century  (it  is  beheved), 
quotes  this  prophecy,  apparently  from  Macutenius,  without  the 
original  words ;  but  he  gives  us  a  still  more  inaccurate  translation 
than  the  former  one.     (See  Trias  Thaumaturgus,  p.  49,  col.  a.) 

Now  of  all  the  pagan  predictions  of  St.  Patrick's  apostolic 
mission,  this  alone  has  any  colour  of  authenticity :  not  from  any 
thing  in  its  style  or  history,  but  from  the  fact  that  Christianity 
was  fully  established  and  extensively  spread  on  the  continent 
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LECT.  xTx.  (and  to  some  extent  in  Britain)  in  the  reign  of  Laeghairi^  and 
•Prophecy"  °^°^  ^®  ^^^  probability  that  hia  druids  were  well  acquainted, 
of  Saint       if  not  with  its  doctrines,  at  least  with  its  peculiar  external  fea- 
coming/au   tuTcs  and  cercmonies ;  and  so,  that  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
the  i^ida    approached  their  own  shores,  and  probably  landed  on  them  too, 
oJKing        they  foresaw  the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  spreading  over  the 
entire  land  of  Erinn,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  their  own  ancient 
system  and  the  various  institutions  founded  upon  it.    This  pro- 
phecy would  not  apply  as  much  to  Palladius  as  to  Patrick ; 
because  although  the  former  came  one  year  earlier,  he  failed  in 
his  mission,  whilst  the  success  of  the  latter  was  complete  and 
permanent. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  extend  to  Finn,  Art,  and  Conn,  the 
possibility  of  an  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  as  well  as  to 
Laeghairffs  Druid;  but  the  probability  is  much  more  in  favour 
of  the  latter. 

pheciei"'^"-'  We  now  pass  from  our  pagan  to  our  Christian  "  Prophets"; 
cribed  tothe  and  amongst  these  we  shall  begin  with  St.  Caillin  of  Fidhnacha 
Erinn.  **  (The  Maighe  Rein  (in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim) ;  who,  according 
of  SJJr^** '  to  his  life,  quoted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  buried 
Caillin.)      the  great  Conall  Gulban  in  his  church  in  the  year  464. 

The  Life  of  St.  Caillin^  of  which  there  is  a  vellum  copy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  existence,  contains  a  poem  of  816  unes, 
ascribed  to  the  saint  himself,  on  the  colonizations  of  Erinn,  and 
the  succession  of  its  monarchs  down  to  his  own  time,  in  the  reign 
o{  Diarmaidy  the  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbhedily  and  in  which  he 
"  foretells"  by  name  all  the  monarchs  from  Diarmaid  down  to 
Roderick  O'Conor,  in  the  year  1172.  To  this  list  he  adds  twelve 
more,  by  fancifiil  descriptive  names,  the  last  of  whom  is  to  be 
Flann  Cetliach,  in  whose  time  Antichrist  is  to  appear  on  earth, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  a  little  further  on.  The 
"  Prophet"  then  gives  a  list  of  the  0  RuaircSy  Lords  of  Breifni 
(Breitny),  his  native  territory ;  coming  down  to  gallant  Ualgarg 
ORuairc  in  the  year  1241.  Ten  lords  of  the  descendants  of 
Ualgarg  were  to  succeed  himself.  The  last  of  these  ten  would 
be  William  Gorm  (Blue  William),  who  would  plunder  the  saint's 
church  at  Fidhnacha,  after  which  tlie  sceptre  would  pass  from 
his  house.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  "  Blue  William 
ORuair(P  in  our  annals ;  but  I  find  a  William  Ruadh  (or  red- 
haired  William)  ORuairc,  Lord  of  Breifni,  who  died  in  the 
year  1430 ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  very 
glaring  forgery  was  concocted  in  or  about  this  time.  This  poem, 
which,  as  1  have  already  said,  contains  204  stanzas,  or  816  lines, 
begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIV.]  : 
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"  Great  Erinn,  Island  of  Angels".  lect.  xix. 

There  are  many  more  prophetic  rhymes  interspersed  through 
this  Life  of  St.  Uaillin,  but  they  were  all  written  by  the  same 
*  prophet'  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

The  next  of  our  Christian  "  prophets"  was  Beg  Mac  JDS,  who  '^^^^.j^g.^of 
died  in  the  year  556.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Munster  nobleman,  Big  Mac  dl 
and  held  the  office  of  poet  and  prophet  at  Tara,  in  the  reign  of 
the  above  king  Diarmaid.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  an  eccentric  character,  more  remarkable  for  ready  wit  than 
sound  sense.  He  was  a  man,  however,  of  a  religious  disposition, 
and  well  acquainted  with  St.  Colum  CilU,  as  well  as  with  other 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  scholars  of  his  time.  There  are 
several  fugitive  stanzas,  witty  sentences,  and  proj)hetic  sayings  of 
his,  scattered  through  our  ancient  writings,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  years  478 
and  825.  There  is  also  what  appears  to  be  either  a  short  collection 
or  a  continuous  series  of  his  prophetic  prose  sayings,  preserv^ed 
in  the  ancient  vellum  MS.  already  spoken  of,  (Harleian,  5280), 
in  the  British  Museum.  All  the  predictions  in  this  little  tract, 
which  extends  but  about  half  a  small  folio  page,  are  of  an  im- 
favourable  character ;  they  contain  allusions  to  the  Danish  but 
none  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  which  I  think  plainly 
enough  shows  that  they  were  written  after  the  former,  but  before 
the  latter.  Indeed,  the  time  of  writing  could,  I  believe,  be  safely 
deduced  from  the  firat  sentence  of  the  piece,  which  runs  as  follows 
[see  Appendix,  No.  CXXXV.l :  "  Wo  is  he  who  shall  live  to 
see  in  the  land  of  the  Gaedhil,  the  son  succeed  the  father  in 
[the  primacy  of]  ArdmachdP  [Armagh.]  This  allusion  to  the 
son  succeedmg  the  father  at  Ardmacha  would,  I  think,  bring 
the  composition  of  this  prophecy  down  to  about  the  year  940, 
when  the  lay  usui-pation  of  the  Primacy  commenced,  which 
continued  for  200  years  afterwards ;  but  the  allusion  in  the  text 
to  Aenghus  Ua  Flainn,  successor  of  St.  Brendan  at  Cluain  Ferta 
(Clonfert,  in  the  county  of  Galway),  brings  the  time  of  the 
author  down  to  the  year  1036,  in  which  OFlainn  died.  Beg 
Mac  Di  is  quoted  also  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  wars,  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

The  next,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  our  "prophets",  is  St.  J5ede?**„f 
Colum  cms.     It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  fix  on  the  period  saint  coium 
at  which  prophetic  sayings  first  began  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
saint;  but  the  oldest  MS.  in  which  I  have  found  him  quoted 
as  a  prophet  is  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  a  fmgment  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Danish  wars  preserved  in  that  book,  and  which  must 
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LECT.  XIX.  have  been  compiled  about  the  year  1150.     The  quotation  con- 
sista  but  of  the  following  stanza  [see  orisdnal  in  Appendix,  No. 

pheclea"  as-    O AAA  V 1 .  J  : 

^ibed  tj  the  u  Those  ships  upon  Loch  Ree, 

"Pro°hecS*  Well  do  they  magnify  the  pagan  foreigners ; 

of  Saint  They  will  give  an  Abbot  to  Ardmacha; 

ciu^am  ^       His  will  be  the  rule  of  a  tyrant". 

This  stanza  has  reference  to  the  fleet  of  ships  or  boats  which 
the  Danes  placed  on  the  Upper  Shannon,  by  means  of  which 
they  plimdered  the  churches  and  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  This  was  about  the  year  840,  when  Turgesius  was  the 
Danish  leader,  and  when  he  made  his  wife  supreme  head  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois,  and  afterwards  promoted 
himself  to  the  Abbacy  o£  Ardmacha,  as  foretold  (or  rather,  as  I 
believe,  aftertold)  in  this  stanza. 

This  stanza,  however,  is  but  a  quotation  from  a  poem  of  360 
lines,  which  now  exists,  and  in  which  it  makes  the  tenth  stanza ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  this  and  a  few  more  stanzas  which 
appear  to  belong  to  it,  were  seized  upon  at  a  later  period,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem. 

This  poem,  which  St.  Colum  Cille  is  said  to  have  addressed 
to  his  friend  and  companion  St.  Baoithin^  at   lona,   begins 
thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Attend,  O  excellent  Baoiihin, 
To  the  voice  of  my  bell  in  cold  Zona, 
Until  I  now  relate  to  thee 
All  that  shall  happen  towards  the  world's  end". 
The  supposed  prophet  then  gives  a  gloomy  account  of  what 
was  to  befal  the  Lieath  Chuinn,  Conn's  or  the  northern  half  of 
Erinn ;  and  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  king  and  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  in  the  year  903.    Then  comes  the  allusion  to 
the  fleet  of  Loch  Ree,  or  the  Upper  Shannon— quite  out  of  its 
proper  place;  after  which  the  battle  of  Clontarf  is  foretold. 
The  prophet  then  passes  down  through  some  of  the  Leinster 
and  Munster  kings  and  monarchs  of  Ermn  to  Muircheartach  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  who  was  to  demolish  Aileach,  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (situated 
m  the  present  county  of  Derry) ;  an  event  wliich  occurred  in  the 
year  1101.     In  this  year,  Murtoch  O'Brien,  monarch  of  Erinn, 
marched  with  a  large  force  over  JEas  Ruadh  (at  Ballyshannon), 
and  from  that  to  the  above  ancient  palace  of  Grriandn  Ailigh, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  ordering  his  men  to  carry  back 
with  them  a  stone  of  the  building  in  every  sack  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  provisions  upon  the  march ;  and  with  these 
■  stones  he  afterwards  built  a  parapet  upon  the  top  of  his  royal 
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palace  (which  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  lect.  xtx. 
of  Limerick),  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  victory  over  the  or  the*' Pro- 
ancient  enemies  of  his  house.  pheoies"  m 

[I  may  here  observe  that  this  was  not  a  wanton  deed  of  saimsof 
destruction  on  the  part  of  O'Brien,  but  a  retaliation  for  some-  Sprophedii^ 
thing  of  a  similar  msult  which  the  northerns  had,  two  him- o*^-"^*^* 
dred  years  before  that,  offered  to  the  Dalcassians,  when  they 
made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rush  into  that  country,  and  cut 
down  and  carried  away  by  force,  from  the  celebrated  woods  of 
Creatalach,  [Cratloe,  1  believe],  as  much  prime  oak  as  roofed 
and  adorned  the  same  palace  oi  Aileach. J 

The  prophecy  goes  on  then  to  foretell  that  this  indignity  to 
the  northerns  should  be  avenged  by  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the 
valiant  king  of  Tirconnell,  who  was  to  appear  in  136  years 
after  (that  is,  in  the  year  1237),  and  who  was  to  be  slain  at 
Dublin  by  the  sea-king,  the  son  of  Godfrey,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-one  years,  that  is,  in  1258.  Either  the  prophet  or  his 
transcriber  of  the  poem  is  here,  however,  out  in  his  calculation. 
No  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell  bore  sway  at  or  about  the 
year  1258;  nor  have  we  any  record,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any 
northern  prince  avenging  the  destruction  of  Aileach  about  this 
time,  nor  for  341  years  after;  that  is,  till  the  year  1599,  when 
the  great  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  made  a  sudden  irruption  into 
Thomond,  and  plundered  and  ravaged  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  it.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  very  prediction  was  at  that  time  applied  to  him  by 
the  Dalcassian  poet,  Maoilin  Og  Mac  Bruaideadha  rM.a.c  BrodyJ, 
whose  cattle  O'Donneirs  people  had  carried  off,  but  which 
O'Donnell,  on  the  poet's  demand,  restored  in  full,  whereupon 
the  poet  said  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXVII.] : 
"  It  was  destined  that,  in  revenge  of  Oileach, 
O  Red  Hugh !  the  prophet  foretold. 
The  coming  of  thy  troops  to  the  land  of  Magh  Adhair; 
From  the  north  is  sought  the  relief  of  all  men". 

The  prophecy  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  thirty  years  after, 
AedJi  (but  this  is  certainly  a  different  Hugh,  and  this  part  of 
the  poem  is  misplaced)  Cliabhghlas  (or  Hugh  the  gray-bodied) 
would  assume  the  rule  of  Erinn ;  after  whom  there  would  be 
but  seven  successors  to  the  end  of  time,  with  twenty-seven 
years  between  each;  that  the  last  of  them  would  be  Flann 
Ciothach^  in  whose  time  would  come  the  Brat  Baghach,  or 
Flag  of  Battles,  and  the  Roth  Ramkach,  or  Rowing  Wheel. 
This  "  rowing  wheel"  was  to  be  a  ship  containing  one  thousand 
beds,  and  one  thousand  men  in  each  bed;  alike  would  this 
strange  ship  sail  on  sea  and  on  land,  nor  would  it  furl  its  sails 
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i,BCT.  XIX.  until  it  was  wrecked  by  the  Pillar-stone  of  Cndmhchoill.    They 
Of  the"  Pro- ^^^^  then  be  met  by  the  brave  chief  of  CndmhchoUl,  who 
phedes"  as-  would  cut  them  all  off,  so  that  not  one  of  them  should  ever 
Sainu  0^    ^  cross  the  sea  again.     After  this  there  would  come  a  fleet  to  /n- 
J^pheS^f.  bher  Domhnann  [the  present  bay  of  Malahide,  in  the  county  of 
%ofumcmi.^  ^^^^'     Th^s  fleet  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  ships  of  all 
kinds.    These  would  capture  the  cattle  and  women  of  Erinn; 
and  in  the  excess  of  their  pride  and  confidence  they  would 
move  on  to  Tara,  where  they  would  be  overtaken  by  the  king, 
Flann  Ciothach  [recte  "  GinacJi^,  or  the  voracious].     A  battle 
would  ensue  at  the  side  of  Biiith  Chormaicy  at  the  hill  of  Taxa, 
and  at  the  ford  in  the  valley ;  where  almost  a  mutual  annihi- 
lation of  the  contending  forces  would  occur ;  but  the  foreigners 
would  be  routed  and  followed  to  their  ships,  of  which  one  barque 
only  would  escape  over  the  sea.   The  foreigners,  however,  would 
leave  twenty-seven  families  behind  them,  who  were  to  mix  with 
the  natives,  but  who  would  be  all  destroyed  (by  the  fiery  bolt) 
at  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  to  happen  upon 
a  Friday,  and  which  would  destroy  three-fourths  of  all  men 
until  it  reached  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

This  part  of  the  poem  is  evidently  transposed,  and  should 
have  come  in  at  or  about  the  fourteenth  stanza ;  but  it  com- 
mences now  at  the  sixty-seventh,  and  continues  to  the  eighty- 
seventh  stanza.  And  though  this  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
very  little  moment,  I  shall  presently  show  that  restoring  it  to 
its  proper  place  and  time  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  deafing  with  a  curious  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  under- 
gone any  thoroughly  critical  examination. 

As  to  the  first  prediction,  that  is,  the  coming  of  what  is  called 
the  Brat  Baghach  or  Flag  of  Battles,  it  is  evident  enough  that 
this  was  to  be  a  fleet  of  the  Danes  or  Northmen,  who  were  to 
be  broken  against  the  pillar-stone  of  CndmhcJioill.  Now  Cndmh- 
choill  was  an  ancient  wood  situated  near  the  present  town  of 
Tipperary ;  and  the  history  of  the  pillar-stone  wliich  stood  in  it, 
as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  is  shortly  this : — Mogh  Ruithj  the 
Archdruid  of  Erinn,  having,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, exhausted  the  druidic  knowledge  of  the  best  masters  in 
Erinn  and  Scotland,  travelled  with  his  daughter  into  Italy, 
where  they  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  assisted  nim  in  his  contention  with  the  apostles.  And  it 
was  with  their  assistance  that  Simon  was  said  to  have  built  the 
Both  Ramhachy  or  "  Rowing  WheeF,  by  means  of  which  he 
sailed  in  the  air,  to  show  that  his  miraculous  powers  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  apostles.  The  Druid  and  his  daughter  (whose 
name  was  Tlachtga)  returned  home  afterwards,  die  daughter 
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carrying  with  her  what  remained  of  the  materials  of  the  Rowing  lbct.  xix. 
Wheel,  which  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rock,  one  ^^^  „  ,^ 

/•     T*i      1  •       T~T       1*1*        /  V  "1  •!      Of  tn6    Fro* 

of  which  she  set  up  m  Forcnxxirthmn  (somewhere  m  the  neigh-  phecies'  aa- 
bourhood  otRdith  Chumhaill  [Rath  Coole,  I  think,  in  the  present  ^^  ^  ^^ 
county  of  DubUn],  and  the  other  at  Cndmhchoill  ([in  Tipperary).  upj^JheS* 
These  rocks  or  pillars,  it  was  said,  retained  their  share  of  the  ?J'^"*^^v 
destructive  influence  of  the  "  Rowing  Wheel",  as  every  one  who 
looked  at  them  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  every  one  who 
touched  them,  with  death.    The  reason,  we  are  further  informed, 
why  this  fearful  Rowing  Wheel  was  to  pass  with  destruction 
over  Europe  in  the  latter  times,  was,  because  there  was  a  pupil 
from  every  nation  in  Europe  at  the  school  of  Simon  Magus,  assist- 
ing him  in  his  contention  with  the  Apostles  [see  same  App.]. 

If  ow  the  three  events  predicted  here  appear  to  me  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  years  941,  979,  and  1096,  and  were,  I  am  very  sure, 
well  known  historical  facts  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written. 

The  first,  the  destruction  of  the  Rowing  Wheel,  was,  I 
believe,  the  great  battle  of  the  wood  of  SalcJuiid  (or  Sollyhead, 
about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  of  Tipperary), 
near  enough  to  Cndmhchoill  for  the  verification  of  a  post-pro- 
phecy. This  battle  was  fought  in  or  about  the  year  941,  by 
Mathghamhain  Mac  Cinniidigh  [Mahon  the  son  of  Kennedy], 
king  of  Munster,  and  his  brother  Brian,  afterwards  the  great 
Brian  Bdroimhi  (then  but  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age), 
against  the  Danes  of  Munster;  and  in  it  the  terrible  Danish 
chiefs,  Treitilly  Ruamann,  Bernard,  Maurice,  and  Torolbh,  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  of  all  the  Danish  chiefs,  were  killed, 
together  with  two  thousand  of  their  bravest  men.  A  large 
party  of  the  Danes  retreated  after  it  into  Limerick,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  brothers  with  the  brave  clanns  of  the  Dalcassians, 
and  here  again  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Danes  took  place ;  aU 
their  strongholds  and  fortifications  were  won  and  burned  down, 
their  houses  and  treasures  pillaged,  and  their  whole  power  and 
force,  quite  unexpectedly,  annihilated  for  the  time. 

The  verification  of  the  second  predicted  event,  namely,  the 
battle  of  Tara,  will,  I  think,  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : — 

"  A.D.  978.  The  battle  of  Tara  was  gained  by  MaeUech- 
lainn^  son  of  Domhnall,  over  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  of  the 
Islands,  and  over  the  sons  of  Amlaff  in  particular,  where  many 
were  slain,  together  with  Randall,  son  of  Amlafi*,  heir  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Danes;  Conamhail,  son  of  Gilla-Arri,  the 
orator  of  Dublin ;  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Danes  along 
with  them.  *  *  *  •  •  After  this,  AmlaflE*  went  over 
the  sea  and  died  at  lona"". 

26  b 
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1.ECT.  XIX.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  battle  of  which  we  have 
Of  the  "Pro  ^^^  record,  as  having  been  fought  at  Tara  within  the  Christian 
phc  cies"  as-  era ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  or,  if  you  please,  verificar 
Si^teif  *^^  tion,  of  this  would-be  prophecy,  that  Amlaff,  the  chief  of  the 
^ft-oJheS^*  Danes,  should  have  departed  from  Erinn  after  his  overthrow  in 
5f  ?*'"*^,„.  this  battle,  and,  of  necessity,  with  but  a  small  company,  probably 
but  one  snip,  as  the  prophecy  has  it. 

As  regards  the  third  prediction,  namely,  the  twenty-seven 
Danish  mmilies  who  were  to  remain  after  the  battle  of  Tara  (in 
Dublin  of  course),  and  who  were  to  be  destroyed  b^  the  terrible 
visitation  of  the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  it  should  fall 
upon  a  Friday  in  a  leap  year.  This  long-dreaded  occurrence  of 
the  festival  happened  in  the  year  1096,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : — 

"  A.D.  1096.  The  festival  of  John  [the  Baptist]  fell  on  Friday 
this  year ;  the  men  of  Erinn  were  seized  with  great  fear,  and 
the  counsel  taken  by  the  clergy  of  Erinn,  with  the  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  at  their  head,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  mor- 
tality which  had  been  predicted  to  them  from  a  remote  period, 
was  to  command  all  in  general  to  observe  a  three  days  total  fast, 
from  Wednesday  till  Sunday  every  month,  and  a  fast  every  day 
till  the  end  of  a  year,  except  on  Sundays,  solemnities,  and  great 
festivals ;  and  they  also  gave  alms  and  many  offerings  to  God, 
and  many  lands  were  granted  to  churches  and  ecclesiastics  by 
kings  and  chiefs :  and  so  the  men  of  Erinn  were  saved  for  that 
time  from  the  fire  of  vengeance". 

So  far  the  dreaded  terrors  of  this  festival  passed  harmlessly  over 

in  1096 :  but  not  so  in  the  previous  year ;  for  we  find  that  '*  tliere 

I  was  an  awful  pestilence  all  over  Europe  in  general  in  this  year 

(1095),  and  some  say  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn 

died  of  this  plague".     Now,  among  the  great  number  of  distin- 

fuished  persons  who  died  of  this  pestilence,  we  find  the  names  of 
)un^hus,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  and  Godfrey  Maranach^  Lord  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  Hebrides ;  and  when  we  find  that, 
although  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn  were  carried  oflf 
by  this  distemper,  the  number  recorded  is  less  than  twenty ;  and 
when  we  find  that  the  Danes  of  Dublin  supply  their  two  most 
distinguished  men  to  the  list,  I  suppose  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  destruction  of  the  other  classes  among  them  was  almost 
total,  and  so  far  I  beheve  our  prophet's  predictions  were,  verified 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  his  purpose,  and  I  am  sure  to  his 
perfect  knowledge. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  a^in  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John,  I  shall  now  pass  from  it,  and  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  endeavour  to  show  my  reasons  for  thinking 
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that  this  is  not  a  genuine  poem, — ^that  (I  think)  it  never  was  user,  xix. 
written  by  St.  Colum  CilU.  or  the  "Pro 

I  must  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  the  want  of  an  ancient  phecies" 
and  correctly-arranged  copy  (the  present  being  a  modem  one  Se'^saints  of 
on  paper,  and  much  confused,  if  not  interpolated)  renders  any  "propiicciea" 
discussion  on  its  real  antiquity  and  authenticity  very  difficult;  n^^miy. 
but  as  no  other  copy  is  nearer  to  us  than  Oxford,  where  one  on 
vellum  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  preserved,  but  which  has  not 
been  yet  critically  examined,  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  pre- 
sent copy  as  I  find  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  one  stanza 
of  this,  or  some  such  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU^  one  which 
forms  the  tenth  stanza  of  the  present  copy,  is  that  quoted  along 
with  St.  Berchdns  in  the  folio  of  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars, 
remaining  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  and  that  there  appears  to 
me  no  difference  in  style  of  construction,  or  character  of  the  lan- 
^age,  between  this  and  the  other  stanzas  of  the  poem.  Neither 
IS  the  style  or  language  more  antiquated  than  many  poems  written 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  entire  poem  after 
all  deals  only  (and  that  very  defectively)  with  that  period  of  our 

fenuine  history  which  extends  from  the  year  842,  m  which  the 
)anes  first  appeared  on  Loch  Ribh  [Loch  Ree,  in  the  Upper 
Shannon],  to  the  destruction  of  Ailech  by  Muircheartach  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  in  the  year  1101,  that  is  259  years ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  poem  consisting  of  mere  general  speculations  on  the  future. 
Now  it  requires,  I  should  think,  but  little  argument  to  show 
the  improbability,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  St.  Colum  CilU 
sitting  down  in  his  church  at  lona  on  the  night  of  the  9th  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  592,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  a^e,  but  one  week, 
and  that  to  his  own  knowledge,  before  his  death,  and  there 
composing  a  poem  of  90  stanzas,  or  360  lines,  on  a  few  occur- 
rences which  were  to  happen  in  Ireland  between  the  years  842 
and  1101.  For,  after  all,  this  very  long  poem  deals  but  with  a 
very  few  facts ;  such  as  that  Cormac  Alac  Cullinan  was  to  be 
killed  in  battle  on  Tuesday  (in  the  year  903) ;  that  a  Danish 
fleet  would  appear  on  Loch  Ribh  (in  842) ;  that  the  "Rowing 
Wheel"  and  the  ships  of  Inbher  Domnann  would  come  and  be 
destroyed ;  that  Brian  Bdroimhi  would  be  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf ;  then  the  statement  of  the  promised  destruction  of 
the  people  whenever  the  festival  of  St.  John  should  fall  upon  a 
Fridajr  (which,  however,  was  not  fulfilled) ;  and  lastly  the  de- 
struction of  the  palace  of  Ailech  by  Mortoch  O'Brien  in  1101. 
The  promised  revenge  for  Ailech^  which  was  to  happen  in  125 
years  after  its  destruction  (that  is,  in  the  year  1226),  never  was 
fulfilled;  which  shows  clearly,  in  my  mind,  that  at  whatever 
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LECT.  XDL  time — and  it  could  not  be  very  remote — ^the  first  part  of  the 
r^*u  ..T>-^  poem  was  written,  this  latter  part  must  have  been  compoeed 

Of  the  "Pro-  i  .  '  ,  /»j»it-        i  -f-frv-i 

phecies"a8-  some  time  after  the  destruction  oi  Atlech  m  the  year  llUl. 
Saints  of  ^  *  At  the  winding  up  of  the  poem,  the  Saint  is  made  to  propose 
"pJSSiiecS"  ^  leave  to  the  men  of  Erinn  certain  relics  of  his  own  to  protect 
of  Saint  them  from  all  future  dangers.  These  relics  were  his  AUuSj  his 
Vespers,  his  Amhra  (or  Elegy),  and  his  Mesca  (or  "  Intoxicar 
tion"),  which  is  the  name  oi  the  present  poem,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him  a  week  before  nis  dcatn.  Now,  the  Altus 
is  the  well  known  Latin  poem  on  the  Trinity,  written  by 
St.  Colum  CilU  at  lona,  when  he  received  the  present  of  tihe 
great  rich  cross  which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  sent  him.^**^ 
The  second  relic,  his  Vespers,  I  never  read  of  save  in  tliis  tract; 
unless  indeed  it  were  his  well  known  copy  of  the  Psalms,  for 
centuries  celebrated  as  the  Cathach,  now  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  O'Donnell,  and  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  The  third  relic,  his  Amhra  (or  Ele^y),  of 
course  had  not  been  written  until  after  his  death ;  so  tnat  he 
could  scarcely  think  of  bequeathing  it,  though  he  was  aware  that 
it  was  to  be  written.  The  fourth  relic,  his  Mesca  (or  "  Intoxi- 
cation*'), is  the  present  poem.  And  I  believe  I  may  conclude 
my  observations  upon  it  by  expressing  my  own  certain  convic- 
tion that  no  part  of  it  was  written  for  at  least  400  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Saint. 

The  second  so-called  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St  Colum 
CilUj  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  of  twenty-two 
stanzas  or  eighty-eight  lines,  addressed  also  to  St.  Baoithin; 
the  following  is  the  first  stanza  [see  original  in  AppE2n)ix, 
No.  CXXXVm.]: 

'*  Listen  to  me,  O  pale  Baoithin, 
Thou  noble  man  of  true  devotion. 
Until  I  relate  to  thee  without  guile 
All  that  shall  befaU  the  Clann  ChonailT, 
This  spurious  poem  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  Ttr 
Chonaill,  begirmmg  with  Domhnall  M6r  O'Donnell,  who  died 
in  the  year  1241,  down  to  the  great  Red  Hugh,  who  died  in 
Spain  m  1602 ;  and  when  the  une  of  known  names  fails  the 
author,  he  continues  tiie  list  by  a  few  figurative  or  descriptive 
names,  among  which  that  of  Ball  Dearg  O'Donnell  is  given, 
who  flourished  in  1690. 

(49)  This  poem  is  published  by  Colgar^  in  his  Trias  Thaumatiurgus;  and 
another  edition  of  it,  with  the  original  notes  and  glosses,  from  the  Liber  Hym- 
norrnn,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Society,  edited  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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This  piece  of  forgery  surely  does  not  deserve  another  mo-  lect.  xix. 
ment's  consideration,  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  third  of  or  the  "Pro. 
the  prophetic  poems  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CillS.     The  third  phecies"  as 
poem  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas,  or  eighty-four  lines,  be-  samts  of 
ginning  [see   original  m  Appendix,   No.  ■  CXXXIX.]  :       *     SSSJhe^? 
"  The  three  Conns  of  the  Red-haired  man's  race".  cof^mcuu) 

This  poem  professes  to  foretell  the  exploits  and  fate  of  three 
lords  of  the  O'Donnell  family,  who  were  to  descend  from  the 
"Red-haired  man",  and  each  of  whom  should  bear  the  name  of 
Conn.  The  first  of  these  was  to  fall  by  the  Cenel  Eoghain  (or 
O'Neills),  the  second  by  his  own  family,  and  the  third  in  battle 
with  the  English  near  Dublin.  Now,  there  was  no  remarkable 
red-haired  man  of  the  line  of  chiefs  of  Donnegall  before  Aedh 
Ruadh  (Red  Hugh),  the  son  of  Niall  Garbh  O'Donnell,  a 
brave  man,  who  resigned  the  chieftaincy  of  Tirconnell  in  the 
year  1497  to  his  son  Conn.  Conn,  however,  was  killed  in  the 
same  year,  in  a  battle  fought  between  him  and  the  O'Neills,  at 
Beal  atha  Daile,  in  Donnegall,  upon  which  the  father  resumed 
the  chiefship  again,  and  died  m  1505.  No  Conn  of  the 
O'Donnell  family  ever  became  chief  or  leader  of  the  Clann 
Chonaill  after  the  above  Conn,  son  of  Red  Hugh.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  Conn  O'Donnell,  who  was  the  son  of  CalbJuich, 
son  of  Manus,  son  of  Aedh  Dubh  (Black  Hugh),  son  of  the 
same  Aedh  Ruadh  (Red  Hugh),  was  a  most  distinguished  man, 
and  opposed  to  the  chief  at  the  time;  this  Conn  died  in  1583. 
Of  the  third  Conn,  who  was  to  die  on  the  plain  of  Dublin, 
there  is  no  trace  in  our  annals.  A  Conn  O'Donnell,  son  of 
NiaU  Garbh f  of  the  same  line,  was  killed  in  the  year  1601, 
not  on  Maah  n-Ealta  (the  plain  of  Dublin),  "  fighting  against 
the  English",  as  predicted,  out  before  the  venerable  monastery 
of  Donnegall,  where  his  father  and  himself  were  basely  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  against  the  brave  Red  Hugh 
O'Donnell. 

I  think  I  have  followed  this  silly  prophecy  far  enough  to 

{)rove  to  you  that  St.  Colum  CilUy  who  died  at  lona  in  Scot- 
and  in  the  year  592,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  write  a  poem 
on  the  life  and  adventures  of  three  insignificant  men,  who  were 
to  live  and  die  in  Ireland  some  nine  hundred  years  after. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  any  of  these  long,  cir- 
cumstantially defined  prophecies  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
many  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint's  life  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Even  O'Donnell,  the  patron  Saint  of  whose  family 
Colum  CilU  continues  to  be  recognized  to  the  present  day, 
who  compiled  a  life  of  him  in  the  year  1522  (into  which  he 
collected  every  legend  respecting  him,  no  matter  how  impro- 
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iKCT.  xTx.  "bable,  upon  whicli  he  could  lay  hold) — even  this  writer,  I  say, 

Of  the  "Pro-  ^^^  ^^*»  ^  ^^y  ^^Py  ^^^^  ^  ^^'^^  ^^^»  ™*^te  the  remotest  allu- 

piiecies'aa-   sion  to  any  such  prophecies  having  been  ever  written  by  or 

saintg  of      attributed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.     Neither  is  there  any  such  allu- 

'TJilphccS5'*sion  to  be  found  in  the  more  ancient  lives  of  him,  preserved  in 

cbfuTO  07W   ^^  Leabhar  JUor  Duna  Doighri  (known  as  the  Leabhar  Breac)^ 

and  in  the  Book  of  Lismore.     Even  St.  Adamnan,  the  cousin  of 

St.  Colum  CilU,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  627,  that  is,  about 

thirty-five  years  after  the   Saints  demise  (and  who  wrote  a 

Latin  liistory  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  his  great  kinsman  and 

predecessor  in  the  Abbotship  of  lona),  does  not  make  the 

smallest  allusion  to  the  Saint's  ever  having  written  any  such 

prophecies  as  these,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  such  works  at 

the  time.     Saint  Adamnan's,  as  well  as  the  other  biographies 

of  St.  Colum,  preserve  several  instances  of  the  Saint's  revealed 

knowledge  of  coming  events;  but  these  are  always  of  the 

simplest  character,—  such  as  telling  his  monks  or  his  attendants, 

that  in  three  days  a  distinguished  guest,  who  was  then  on  his 

way  over  the  sea,  would  arrive  at  the  port  of  lona ;  or  that  such 

a  student  will  be  a  distinguished  saint  hereafter ;  and  so  on. 

The  fact  is,  the  practice  of  writing  those  long  and  but  too 
suspiciously  circumstantial  prophetic  poems,  and  ascribing  them 
to  distinguished  persons  far  back  in  our  history,  appears  to 
have  first  sprang  up  in  Erinn  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  I  may  indeed 
add,  that  we  have  lately  seen  instances  of  the  same  practice 
continued  down  so  late  as  to  about  the  year  of  our'Lord  1854 ! 
When  tlie  cruel  northern  barbarians  commenced  to  plunder 
and  destroy  the  churches  and  all  that  was  sacred  and  beautiful 
in  the  country,  then  the  lay  Airchinnech  or  steward  of  the 
Church,  and  the  local  bards,  discovered  among  their  old  books 
a  forewarning  of  this  fearful  visitation,  in  such  small  scraps  of 
rhyme  as  are  collected  in  the  tract  on  this  Danish  War,  already 
spoken  of  And  speaking  of  these  flying  stanzas,  it  is  strange 
that  in  the  one  which  I  have  quoted  as  ascribed  to  St.  Colum 
cms,  the  author  should  only  foresee  the  ravages  of  a  Danish 
fleet  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  desecration  of  Ar- 
magh by  a  Danish  lay  abbot,  without  foreseeing  at  the  same 
time  the  ruthless  plundering  of  his  own  great  establishment  at 
lona,  as  well  as  of  all  his  churches  in  Erinn,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  his  people,  by  the  same  barbarous  hordes.  If  this  be  a  pro- 
phecy, it  IS  strange,  I  repeat  it,  that  this  venerable  and  holy 
man  should  only  receive  from  Heaven  so  very  limited  and 
vague  a  glimpse  of  so  fearful  a  national  disaster  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  their  prolonged  cruelties  and  final  destruction ; 
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while  his  inspired  knowledge  of  the  long  line  of  petty  princes  lect.  xii. 
of  his  own  kindred,  who  were  to  ffovern  a  single  tribe  of  the  -,.,.  ^  ..^_ 

-_,.,      .  '-  ,       o  •  /»  n     1     •     Ox  tne  "Pro- 

great  Milesian  race,  happens  to  be  so  precise  as  to  loreteil  their  phecies"  «»- 

names,  the  number  of  years  which  each  was  to  flourish,  and  siiinta  o? 

the  manner  and  place  oi  their  death  I  -ftSpiie^" 

of  St.  Colum 

The  fourth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CillS,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  in  which  he  is  made  to  foretell 
the  decay  of  Tara,  of  Cruachain,  and  of  Emhain  (or  Emania), 
because  the  nobles  of  Erinn  would  cease  to  be  good  Christians. 
This  piece,  which  is  really  too  contemptible  for  serious  notice, 
consists  of  forty  lines,  beginning  [see  onginal  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXL.]: 

"  Tara  of  Bregia,  Tara  of  Bregia, 
Though  countless  be  her  men  this  day, 
Not  far  distant  the  time  when  it  will  be  a  desert, 
Although  this  day  it  enjoys  full  happiness". 

The  fifth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU^  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  consists  of  thirty-one  stanzas,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  lines.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  prophet  St.  Berchdn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (Clonsost,  in 
the  present  Kmg's  County).  This  "prophecy"  gives  a  very 
unfavourable  account  of  the  future  moral  and  social  state  of 
Erinn,  but  contains  no  allusion  to  the  political  changes  of  the 
coimtry.  The  poem  is  a  pure  forgery,  and  begins  [see  original 
in  same  Appendix]  : 

"  A  time  will  come,  O  Berchdn^ 

When  you  would  regret  to  be  in  Erinn, 

The  laws  will  be  but  few, 

The  literary  students  will  be  ignorant". 

The  sixth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  of  ten  stanzas,  or  forty  lines,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  last,  and  promising  the  same  unfavour- 
able future  state  of  Erinn :  bad  kings,  bad  judges,  bad  fathers, 
bad  sons,  bad  daughters,  bad  seasons,  and  so  on.  It  professes  to 
be  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven  received  from  the  lips  of 
an  angel,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Hail  thee  I  O  messenger. 

Who  Cometh  from  the  King  of  Heaven's  mansion, 

Since  unto  me  thou  hast  come. 

Unto  God  I  return  my  thanks". 

The  seventh  and  last  prophetic  poem,  with  which  I  am 
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ucT.  xa.  acquainted,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cilli  is  one  of  fiye  stanzafl, 
Of  the  "Pro-  ^^  ^wentjT  lines,  spoken  by  him  at  lona  shortly  before  his  death, 
phecic«'a»-  to  his  fncnd  and  relative  St.  Bdoithin;  in  which  he  says  that, 
SfhlSi?****'  after  his  burial  in  lona,  Mandar,  the  Danish  chief,  will  come 
"SSbed?8*  ^^  ^^  ^QGty  and  exhume  the  body,  and  that  it  will  be  after- 
^  Saint        wards  interred  in  Downpatrick,  in  the  same  tomb  with  St. 
^  ***"         Patrick  and  St.  Brigid.     This  poem  is  preserved  in  O'Donnell's 
Life  of  St.  Colum,  and  begins  [see  original  in  same  Appekdiz]  : 
"  Mandar  of  the  great  ships  will  come". 
This  poem,  in  its  present  style,  was  certainly  not  written 
within  hundreds  of  years  of  St.  Columns  death. 

2y**haf  cha-  ^^^  ^'^  ^^*  ^^^  *  moment,  of  course,  infer  from  any  stric- 
racter  of  the  tures  that  I  have  made,  or  shall  make,  on  these  so-called  Prophe- 
SpJJ^^  cies,  that  I  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  saints  and  elect  of  God 
*^®*"-  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  at  all  times,  the  medium 

of  His  revelations  to  man.  It  is,  indeed,  ray  firm  belief  that  at 
the  present  day  we  receive  divine  warnings  and  instructions, 
without  ever  reeling  that  they  are  inspired  truths,  which,  in 
times  when  faith  and  hope  were  more  new  and  fervid,  and 
worldly  clamours  and  cares  less  engrossing,  would  have  been  re- 
cognized and  received  as  direct  revelations  from  Heaven.  But 
the  compositions  under  the  name  of  Prophecies,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  are  of  a  very  different  class,  as  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  shown. 

And  now  having  so  expressed  my  most  mature  and  decided 
opinion  of  the  spurious  apocryphal  character  of  these  reputed 
prophecies,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  as  well 
as  to  mjr  creed  as  a  Catholic,  to  express  thus  in  pubUc  the  dis- 
gust which  I  feel  in  common  with  every  right-minded  Irish- 
man, in  witnessing  the  dishonest  exertions  of  certain  parties  of 
late  years,  in  attempting,  by  various  publications,  to  fasten  these 
disgraceful  forgeries  on  the  credulity  of  honest  and  sincere 
Cauiolics  as  the  undoubtedly  inspired  revelations  of  the  ancient 
Saints  of  Erinn.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  testimony  which  even  tiiese  so-called  "Prophecies"  bear 
concerning  men  whose  sanctity  must  have  been  indeed  striking 
and  remarkable,  when,  at  the  distance  of  himdreds  of  years  after 
their  deaths,  such  silly  forgeries  could  for  a  moment  pass  cur- 
rent under  the  revered  stamp  of  their  holy  names.  And  if 
simple  credulity  alone  were  the  only  evil  involved  in  a  fervent 
beUef  in  the  more  immediate  promises  of  these  Prophecies,  it 
would  scarcely  come  within  my  province,  under  any  circum- 
stance, to  intrude  my  humble  opinion  upon  a  subject  which 
ought  more  properly  to  belong  for  examination  and  decision  to 
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the  constituted  pastors  of  the  people,  as  their  preservers  from  mis-  lect.  nx. 
chievous  delusions  of  this  kmd  as  well  as  from  all  other  influ- 
ences  dangerous  to  the  soul.  The  native  language,  however,  cr>Thai  cha- 
having  under  most  baleful  influences  ceased  for  centuries  to  be  jr^ied  *^* 
taught  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  in  which  the  Irish  '^P^^ 
clergy  have  been  educated,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  period  within  which  ancient  writings  and 
traditions,  often  inconsistent  and  never  authenticated,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  more  critical  examination  of  Irish  scholars,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  find,  as  in 
fact  we  do,  that  comparatively  old  writings,  so  composed  as  to 
be  still  as  formerly  in  harmony  with  the  national  pohtical  senti- 
ments for  some  centuries,  should  be  received  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  even  by  comparatively  educated  persons,  with  reve- 
rence and  even  confidence.  It  is  time,  however,  in  my  mind, 
that  this  kind  of  delusion  should  be  put  an  end  to.  Our  pri- 
mitive Saints  never  did,  according  to  any  reliable  authority, 
pretend  to  foretel  pohtical  events  of  remote  occurrence ;  and, 
perhaps  in  a  future  course  of  Lectures,  I  may  find  an  opportu- 
nity, not  only  to  show  you  that  this  was  the  case,  but  also  to 
place  before  you  satismctory  evidence  in  detail  of  the  very 
causes  which  first  produced,  and  afterwards  fastened  in  our  later 
literature,  these  spurious  prophecies,  as  well  as  other  historical 
falsehoods  equally  mischievous  and  discreditable. 


LECTURE  XX 

[DdlTcred  July  11, 18a6.J 

The  (so-called)  Prophecies  (continued).  The  ProphecieB  attributed  to  St. 
JBerchdn,  The  Prophecy  attributed  to  St.  Bficin,  The  Prophecies  at- 
tributed to  St.  Moling,  Of  the  ancient  superstitions  concerning  the  **  Rov- 
ing Wheel",  the  "  Broom  out  of  Fdnai^y  and  the  Fatal  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Political  use  made  of  such  superstitions  against  the  jieople  of 
Ireland.  Prevalence  of  absurd  superstitions,  even  now,  regarding  the  so- 
called  Prophecies. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  concluded  the  subject  of  the  writings  called 
Prophecies  attributed  to  pagan  authors,  and  I  gave  you  some 
account  of  the  earlier  wiitings  of  this  class  referred  to  the  saints 
of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the  so-called  Prophecies  of  St.  Colum 
cms.  From  St.  Colum  CilU  we  pass  now  to  St.  Berchdn  of 
Cluain  Sosta  [Clonsost,  in  the  present  King's  County], — a  saint 
who  is  usually  styled  Bercluin  na  FditsM,  or  Berchan  of  the 
Prophecy,  and  who  enjoys  this  title  even  in  such  old  MSS. 
as  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which,  in  his  pedigree,  he  is  called 
"  Bcarchan  Profetans". 

St.  Berchdn  was  one  of  the  Dalriadan  race  (of  Scotland),  and 
flourished,  it  is  supposed,  about  a.d.  690 ;  but  what  the  parti- 
cular prophecy  was,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  of  prophet, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  unless  it  be  that  contained  in 
the  three  stanzas  found  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars  abreadj 
spoken  of,  which  stanzas  run  as  follows  [see  original  in  Appek- 
Dix,  No.  CXLL] : 

"  Pagans  will  come  over  the  slow  sea ; 

They  will  gain  ascendancy  over  the  men  of  Erinn ; 

There  will  be  an  abbot  from  them  over  every  churclx ; 

They  will  have  power  over  Erinn. 

"  Seven  years  will  they  be — no  faint  achievement — 

In  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Erinn ; 

In  the  abbacy  of  every  church 

These  foreigners  of  Dublin  fortress. 

"  An  abbot  of  them  will  be  over  my  church  too, 

Who  will  not  attend  to  matins  ; 

There  will  be  neither  prayer,  nor  credo, 

Nor  Latin,  but  all  foreign  language". 
Whether  these  three  stanzas  constituted  the  entire  of  the  on- 
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ginal  "  propliecj"  ascribed  to  St.  BercMn,  I  am  not  able  to  lect.  xx. 
say;  but  there  is  a  very  long  prophetic  poem  (of  204  stanzas,  of^^^jiipp^ 
or  816  lines)  in  existence,  ascribed  to  this  saint,  and  of  which  phecics-'aa- 
these  three  make  verses  7,  8,  and  9.  This  poem,  which  appears  S?£t«  J?  *^® 
to  have  been  addressed  to  some  pupil  or  disciple,  begins  thus  upropiiecSs" 
[see  same  Appendix]  :  of  SHint 

"  Stop  a  little,  my  white  small  boy ; 
Listen  to  the  words  of  Berchdn, 
Until  I  make  a  cross  upon  thy  sweet  lips — 
A  consecrating  touch  of  my  crozier". 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  sixty  years  after  his 
own  death  his  church  would  be  ruined ;  and  that  although  it 
was  then  full  of  ecclesiastics,  a  time  would  come  when  the 
sweetest  tones  of  its  bells  would  not  be  able  to  call  even  one 
priest  to  vespers  in  it.  This  short  introduction  brings  the  au- 
thor to  the  three  stanzas  mentioned  above,  in  which  he  foretells 
the  Danish  invasion;  and  if  the  prophecy  had  stopped  here 
with  the  ninth  stanza,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  at  what  pre- 
cise time  it  was  written  after  the  Danes  had  gained  a  firm  footing 
in  Erinn.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  as 
a  prophecy,  the  tenth  stanza  betrays  the  century  in  which  (or 
after  which)  the  author  flourished,  so  unmistakably,  that  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  either  this  stanza,  and  with  it  the  whole  re- 
maining part  of  the  poem,  were  written  about  a.d.  1120,  or  else 
that  the  first  nine  stanzas  alone  were  of  an  older  date,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  composition  stnmg  to  them  long  afterwards, 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  an  air  of  antiquity  as  high  as  that  which 
may  be  claimed  for  these  few  verses.     It  is  my  own  opinion  ^ 

that  the  first  nine  stanzas  are  older,  perhaps  by  a  century,  than 
the  remainder;  but  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  no  part  even  of 
these  first  stanzas  is  nearly  so  old  as  the  time  of  St  Berchdn, 
The  tenth  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Shortly  there  will  come  a  youth. 
Who  will  relieve  Banhha  from  oppression. 
So  that  the  foreigner's  power  shall  never  be 
After  him  in  Dun  da  Leiii  ghlas  [Downpatrick]". 

The  next  stanza  says  that  this  youth,  who  was  to  relieve 
Erinn  from  the  oppression  of  the  Danes,  was  not  to  be  a  king, 
but  only  an  heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy,  and  that  he  would 
be  killed  at  Tara.  Now,  among  all  the  heirs  to  the  crown  of 
Tara,  of  which  our  annals  make  mention,  there  is  but  one  who 
could  answer  to  this  prediction,  and  his  death  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  1026 : 

"  Three  battles  were  gained  by  Roen,  son  of  Muircheartach, 
son  of  MaeUeachlmnn  of  the  Clann  Cholmdin^  royal  heir  of 
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LECT.xx.  Tara, — one  battle  over  the  men  of  Meath,  another  oyer  the 
Of  the  "Pro-  "^®^  ^^  Bregia,  and  the  third  over  the  foreigners  of  Dublin", 
phccies-'as-       And  again,  at  the  next  year,  that  is  1027,  we  find  that: — 
saiifte  of*  *      "An  army  was  led  by  Sitric,  son  of  Amhlaibh  [or  Awley, 
"jS^o^kec^"  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin],  and  Dunchadh,  Lord  of  Bregia, 
^B^^did        ^^  Meath,  as  far  as  Leac  Bladhma^  where  the  men  of  Meath, 
imder  the  command  of  Roen  O Maoiheachlainn^  met  them ;  in 
which  the  Danes  and  the  men  of  Bregia  were  defeated  and 
slaughtered,  together  with  Dunchadh,  son  of  Donn,  lord  of 
Bregia,  and  GillausailU,  son  of  Gillacaemhahin,  lord  of  Ui 
Briuin.     They  turned  back  upon  Roen  agam,  however,  and 
defeated  and  slew  Roen^  lord  of  Meath,  and  great  numbers 
beside". 

This  is  the  only  record  in  the  Annals  of  any  "  royal  heir"  of 
Tara  having  given  to  the  Danes  their  final  or  any  important 
overthrow ;  and  judging  from  the  analogy  of  known  cases  of 
the  kind,  there  can  be,  I  think,  but  little  doubt  that  this  part 
of  the  prophecy  was  written  in  or  about  his  time,  iout, 
although  the  writer  steps  suddenly  from  the  seventh  century,  in 
which  St.  BercMn  flourished,  down  to  the  eleventh  century, 
he  goes  back  again  then  to  his  own  time,  and  foretels  all  the 
monarchs  that  were  to  reign  over  Erinn  till  the  time  of  Anti- 
christ, occasionally  introducing  a  provincial  king  into  the  list. 
This  list  ends  with  the  96th  stanza.  From  that  to  stanza  117, 
the  poem  is  occupied  with  very  dubious  references  to  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  St.  Colum  Ciller  as  well  as  obscure  references  to 
the  Picts  of  Scotland.  From  stanza  117  to  the  end  it  gives  a 
list  of  the  Dalriadan  kings  who  were  to  reign  over  Scotland, 
with  the  length  of  reign,  and  manner  and  place  of  death  of  each, 
£roiaAedhan  Mac  Gabhrdin  in  570,  to  Domhnall  Ban  in  1093. 
The  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn  is  intelligible  enough 
down  to  MuircJieartach  [or  Mortoch]  O'Brien,  who  died  in  the 
year  1119;  and  as  neither  Toirdhealbhach  ATbr  [Turloch  M6r] 
O'Conor  (who  assumed  the  monarchy  after  O'Brien),  nor 
Buaidhri  [Roderic],  his  son,  who  succeeded  Turloch  in  1156, 
is  mentioned,  nor  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1169,  it  is,  I 
think,  clear  enough  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy  lived  in 
the  time  of  MuircJieartach  O'Brien,  that  is,  about  1119. 

Again,  in  the  twelfth  stanza,  the  "  prophet"  addresses  Colmdn 
Mor  m  the  following  manner  [see  same  Appendix]  : — 
"  Let  some  one  request  the  son  o£  Aedh  [Hugh], — 
Colmdn  Mor  J — to  protect  me ; 
He  has  but  a  month's  time  from  this  night 
Until  he  meets  death  in  his  encampment". 
Now  this  is  inaccurate  history;  for  Colmdn  Mor  was  the 
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brother,  not  the  son,  o£  Aedk  Sldini;  and  they  were  both  the  lbct.  xx. 
sons  o{  Diarmaidy  the  monarch  of  Erinn.  Colman  was  slain  o,the"Pro- 
not  in  his  camp,  but  in  his  chariot,  in  the  year  552 ;  and  his  phecies-*  as. 
brother,  Aedh  Sldini^  who  became  monarch  in  595,  was  slain  &ltai^f^'^* 
in  the  year  600.  But  the  writer  had  no  notion  whatever  of  «p^phe2M" 
addressing  himself  in  person  to  Colmdn  Mor  and  Aedh  SldinS^J^^^^ 
themselves,  who  had  been  long  dead  in  his  time.  It  was  a 
well-known  and  allowable  form  in  ancient  Graedhlic  history 
to  speak  of  the  representatives  of  a  chief  or  saiut,  as  of  the 
chief  or  saint  himself;  and  thus  we  find,  down  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  either  honour  or  dishonour  spoken 
of  as  having  been  offered  to  St.  Patrick,  when  in  fact  it 
was  to  his  representative  or  successor  it  had  been  offered, 
six  hundred  years  after  himself.  And  it  is  the  same  in 
civil  history ;  for  we  find  even  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  O'Donnells  and  O'Neills,  and  their  co-descendants,  spoken 
of  as  Conall  and  Edghan^  their  remote  ancestors  in  the  fifth 
century.  So  that,  when  the  writer  of  this  poem  pretended 
to  address  himself  in  the  person  of  St.  Berchdn  to  Aedh 
SldinS,  and  his  brother,  Colmdn  Mor^  to  protect  his  church, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  (and  this  is,  indeed,  very  clear 
from  the  context)  that  he  addressed  them  personally — though 
that  was  what  he  wished  to  be  understood — ^but  that  he  pre- 
sented this  poem  to  their  descendants  a  long  time  after  their 
death  and  tnat  of  St.  Berchdn^  as  one  in  which  St.  Berchdn 
had  commended  his  church  to  the  powerful  protection  of  their 
ancestors  before  them ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  the 
descendants  were  bound  for  ever  after  to  extend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  the  same  church.  Any  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  lay  abbots  and  lay  impropriators  of 
Church-lands  interpolated  the  simple  and  edifying  lives  of  our 
holy  primitive  saints,  will  immediately  understand  the  original 
cause  of  writing  such  pieces  as  this. 

Again,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  part  of  this  poem, — I 
mean  that  part  which  refers  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland, — the  reputed  author,  St.  Berchdn^  is  made  to  tell  us 
that  it  was  on  the  day  after  writing  the  poem  that  St.  Patrick  was 
to  die, — that  is,  on  the  17th  of  March,  493;  that  on  the  same 
day,  St  Brigid  was  to  proceed  to  Downpatrick,  to  endeavour 
to  procure  that  the  holy  Patrick  should  be  hurried  at  Kildare ; 
and  that,  in  sixty  years  from  the  17th  of  March,  493,  St.  Colum 
CilU  would  be  bom. 

Now  St.  Patrick  died  in  the  year  493;  St.  Brigid  in  the 
year  525 ;  and  St.  Colum  CilU  was  born  in  the  year  515.  St. 
Berchdn  "  the  prophet"  was  of  the  Dalriadan  Scotic  race  of 
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LECT.  XX.  Scotland,  and  the  twenty -first  in  descent  from  Cairhri  Riada, 

^^       (who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ceann  Feabhrat,  near  Kilfinan  in 

pheciev  aa "  tlie  county  of  Limeiick,  in  the  year  186) ;  and  according  to  his 

&um«Jf'^^  P^^%r^^  preserved  in  the  Book  of  I-»einster,   he   must  have 

"Pro"he?^"  flo^^^shed  in  the  seventh  century.     It  is  therefore  impossible 

of  Saint       that  this  Berchdn  could  have  been  aUve  on  the  day  before  St. 

Berchdn.)      p^tnck's  death,  thirty-two  years  before  the  death  of  St.  Brigidy 

and  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  St.  Cohim  CillS,  who  was,  as 

you  have  seen,  bom  in  the  year  515,  for  this  would  be  throwing 

nis  own  nativity  back  to  the  year  455. 

I  have  said  that  this  poem  consists  of  204  stanzas;  of  this 
number,  however,  ninety-six  only  are  devoted  to  the  Danish 
Invasion,  and  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn;  the  re- 
maining 108  stanzas  are  devoted  to  notices  of  the  deaths  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  St.  Colum  CUU,  and  to 
the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

This  part  of  the  poem,  beginning  with  the  ninety-seventh 
stanza,  assumes  distinctly  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  authority  of 
a  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same 
Appendi^  : 

"  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Are  they  whom  I  adore  as  one ; 
Upon  to-morrow  will  ascend  to  heaven 
Patrick  oi  Ardmachay  the  diadem  of  chastity". 
According  to  this  stanza  the  poem  would  have  been  written 
on  the  day  preceding  that  of  St.  Patrick's  death ;  that  is,  on  the 
16th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  493.     I  need 
scarcely  say  that  a  poem  or  any  other  piece  of  genuine  GraedhHc 
composition  of  this  remote  date,  would  be  received,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  historic  or  prophetic  value,  as  a  production  of 
the  highest  archaeological  interest,  not  only  by  Gracdhlic  scholars, 
but  by  all  the  antiquarians  of  Europe.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  such  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  this,  any  more  than 
for  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem ;  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  this  part  is  more  precise  in  fixing  the  real  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  entire  piece,  as  will  be  seen  at  its  con- 
clusion. 

After  the  confession  of  Faith  and  the  death  of  Patrick  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare 
was  to  go  to  Ardmacha  on  the  following  day,  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  body  of  St.  Patrick,  to  have  it  buried  at  Kildare ; 
and  that  she  should  not  succeed,  but  that  he  should  be  buried 
at  Downpatrick,  where  Brigid  herself  would  be  subsequently 
buried  in  tlie  same  tomb  with  him.  He  then  says  that  in  sixty 
years  from  the  same  morrow  there  would  be  bom  at  Rath  Cro, 
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a  son,  whose  renown  should  fill  all  Erinn  and  Scotland ;  that  lkct.  xx. 
he  would  be  a  sage,  a  prophet,  and  a  poet,  a  son  of  virginity,  and  ^^^^^  .,p^^ 
a  priest ;  and  that  he  would  fight  the  Battle  of  Cuil  DreimnS  phedcs"  a»- 
.  wliich  would  be  the  cause  of  his  forsaking  his  beloved  church  of  &j\lSs  J?  ^*"* 
Derry  and  going  into  exile  in  Scotland.  This  gifted  son  was,  .^^"phoiSS" 
of  course,  the  great  St.  Colum  CillS,  who  was  destined  to  settle  of  siunt 
in  lona,  and  to  convert  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

The  prophecy  goes  on,  then,  to  give  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  with  the  name,  length  of  reign,  exploits,  and 
manner  of  death  of  each,  from  A  edhan  Mac  Gabhrdin,  the  co- 
temporary  of  St.  Colum  CilU^  down  to  the  usurper  Domhnall 
JBdUf  who  assumed  the  title  in  the  year  1093 ;  and  it  is  precisely  at 
this  date  that  the  Irish  part  of  this  great  prophecy  stops.  Here, 
however,  there  is  no  speculation  on  the  future  state  of  Scotland, 
as  there  is  on  that  of  Erinn  in  the  first  part ;  and  this  it  is  that 
I  think  fixes  pretty  clearly  the  date  otthe  whole  piece,  in  its 
original  form. 

There  is  another  poem  of  seven  stanzas  ascribed  to  St.  Ber- 
ehduj  in  which  he  very  dimly  relates  to  St.  Ciardn  some  of  the 
destinies  of  Erinn,  just  as  they  are  both  going  to  ah  sit  the  islandif 
of  Arann  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  The  actors  in  this  poem  (the 
great  stock  in  trade  of  these  prophets),  are  A  edh  Ruadh  (Hugh 
Roe  O'Donnell),  and  others  of  his  race.  The  piece,  which  is 
not  as  a  "prophecy"  worth  any  further  notice,  begins  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXLII.]  : 

"  Long  live,  I  pray,  Erinn  afixjr  me." 

It  may  be  curious  to  state  here  that  at  the  celebrated  Battle 
of  Bil  an  Atha  BuidhS,  fought  by  the  great  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell  against  the  English  in  the  year  1598,  O'Donnell's  noet, 
Ferfesa  O'Clcry,  quoted  the  following  verse  from  a  prophecy 
of  St.  Berchdn,  to  show  that  he,  O'Donnell,  was  the  person 
foretold  in  it  who  would  destroy  the  English  power  in  Ireland ; 
but  this  verse  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  saint's  prophecies  that 
we  have  been  describing.  Indeed,  I  strongly  incUne  to  believe 
it  was  specially  made  for  the  occasion,  [oee  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXLIII.] 

"  In  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford, 
It  is  by  him  shall  fall  the  tjnrants ; 
After  extirpating  the  foreigners, 
Joyful  will  be  the  men  from  Torry". 

There  is,  besides,  another  poem  of  thirty-one  stanzas,  ascribed 
to  St.  BercMn^  beginning  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No 
CXLIV.]: 

"  A  warning  will  come  after  the  flood, 
As  I  think,  in  Erinns  Isle, 
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Which  will  drive  some  parties  to  destruction, 


~~  ~^^  By  the  stormy  waves  of  Loch  SileannP. 

phecies"  as-       This  poem  goes  on  to  say  that  before  the  occurrence  of  this 

SfuTte  if  ^^*  great  event,  red  water  would  burst  forth  from  a  hill  in  the  north 

TJS^heS"  of  Erinn ;  that  Loch  Sileann  [now  called  Loch  Sheelin,  in  West- 

of  Saint       meath],  would,  during  a  xSaTnAam  [November]  thunder  storm, 

Berchdn.)     |jypg|.  j^g  fe^nks  and  flow  into  Loch  Gamhna  [in  Longford],  then 

to  Loch  Erne,  and  so  to  the  Shannon ;  that  the  glen  of  the  river 

Muaidh  would  burst  and  destroy  Tir  Fiachrach,  and  drown  Inis 

Bo  Finne;  that  Gal  way  would  suffer  dreadfully ;  that  the  Saxons 

would  become  powertul   and  tyrannical,  churches  would  be 

taxed,  and  their  clergy  hiding  m  glens,  or  going  over  the  sea ; 

that  a  man  of  the  Clann  O'Neill  would  raise  a  war,  assisted  by 

King  Louis  of  France ;    that  they  would   fight  the  Battle  of 

Emania  (near  Armagh),  when  twenty  thousand  Saxons  would 

be  killed;  and  that  another  great  destruction  of  them  would 

take  place  at  Kildare,   after  which  the  Saxons  would  never 

again  be   strong,  and  the  power  of  the  Gaedhils  would  be 

assured  for  ever. 

•  This  forgery  was,  I  believe,  the  composition  of  Tadhg  (or 
Teige)  O Neachtain^  and  of  so  late  a  date  as  about  the  year 
1716. 
•Prophecy''  Leaving  now  St.  Berchdn,  we  come  to  another  of  our 
Sr  zwin!  so-called  prophets,  of  whom,  indeed,  but  very  little  is  known, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  distinguished  scholar  and  eccle- 
siastic in  his  day.  This  was  St.  Bricin,  abbot  of  Tuaim  Dre- 
cain,  [probably  the  place  now  called  Toomregan,  near  the 
village  of  Ballyconnell,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh.]  St.  BHcin  flourished  in  the  year  637;  and 
you  may  recollect  that,  in  a  former  Lecture,  it  was  shown  that 
it  was  to  his  great  establishment  at  Tuaim  Drecain,  that  Cenn- 
faeladh  the  Learned  was  earned  to  be  cured,  from  the  battle 
field  of  Magh  Rath,  where  his  skull  had  been  fractured  with 
the  loss  of  part  of  his  brain ;  and  that  here  it  was  that  he  learned 
by  rote  all  that  was  taught  in  St.  Bricin's  three  schools.  The 
prophecy  ascribed  to  this  Saint,  which  is  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
IS  entitled  Baile  Bhricin,  or  the  "Ecstacy  of  Bricin",  and  the 
following  short  history  is  prefixed  to  it : 

Saint  Bricin,  one  Easter  Sunday  night,  after  having  kept 
the  great  fast  of  Lent,  was   sitting  in  his   chamber,   having 
omitted  to  go  to  perform  his  accustomed  devotions  in  his  church. 
'  While  thus  sitting  at  his  case,  he  heard  the  angels  of  Heaven 

celebrating  aloud  the  happy  festival  in  the  Churcli,  upon  which 
he  fervently  prayed  the  Lord  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  about  the  Heavenly  host  with  one  of  His  angels. 
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After  this  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  to  talk  to  him  between  lect.xx. 
midnight  and  matins.  Bricin  was  then  favoured  with  a  sight  o,ti,^..p^ 
of  the  Heavenly  host  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection  phecies"  m- 
around  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  Heaven,  after  which  he  begged  s35S«?*^'' 
of  the  aneel  to  inform  him  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  pj^^^of S' 
sons  of  Life,  or  righteous  men,  who  would,  after  himself,  continue  Bridn.) 
to  adorn  the  Church  of  God  for  ever  in  Erinn.  The  angel 
answers  that  a  great  foreign  persecution  of  the  Churches  would 
come  (alluding  to  the  Danish  Invasion) ;  that  after  this  perse- 
cution, the  first  son  of  Life  who  shoula  appear  would  be  a  lord 
of  three  monasteries,  who  would  raise  the  condition  of  the  laity 
and  beautify  the  appearance  of  the  churches ;  who  would  be  a 
king,  a  bishop,  and  a  fountain  of  charity  and  mercy.  I  do  not 
know  any  person  who  would  answer  tms  description  as  well  as 
Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was 
slain  in  the  year  903.  The  next  son  of  Life  who  was  to  appear 
was  Tdnaidhi  Mac  Uidhir  [Mac  Guire],  who  was  abbot  of 
Beannchuir  [coimty  Down],  and  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  956.  The  angel  goes  on  then  to  enumerate  the  sons  of 
Life  to  the  number  of  fifty,  by  figurative  names,  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  totally  unintelligible,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
all  ever  meant  by  their  author  to  bear  any  definite  meaning; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  observed  any  fixed  chronological 
order,  as  will  be  seen  from  three  of  the  personages  identified  by 
some  ancient  transcriber,  and  who  stand  in  the  text  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Tdnaidhi  Mac  Uidhir^  abbot  of  Beannchuir^  already 
mentioned,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  956 ;  Fothadh  na  Can- 
diuS^  of  Failian  Miira^  who  flourished  about  the  year  800 ;  and 
Donnchadh  O'Braoin,  abbot  of  Cliuzinmicnois,  who  died  in  987 ; 
after  whom  there  were  to  be  but  six  more  sons  of  Life  until  the 
birth  of  a  man  named  libraide,  in  whose  time  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  cease,  and  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  to  be 
established.  This  Tibraidi  was  to  be  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Aedh  Engack  (or  Hugh  the  Valiant),  according  to  the  prophecy 
called  BaM  an  Scdil  (the  "  Ecstacy  of  the  Champion"),  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken ;  but,  as  my  copy  of  that  prophecy 
is  imperfect  at  the  end,  where  this  prediction  could  be  found, 
I  am  unable  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  both 
texts.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  Bricin's  prophecy  was 
written  about  a.d.  1000 ;  and,  probably,  by  the  same  person 
who  wrote  Baile  an  ScdiL  It  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  already  referred  to  (Harl.  5280). 

From  St.  Bricin  we  pass  to  St.  Moling,  of  Tiqh  Moling  "Prophecv- 
(now  St.  Mullins  in  the  county  of  Carlow).  St.  Moling  died  «^sti/oKnir. 
in  the  year  696 ;  and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Colum  CUli, 
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LECT.  XX.  there  are  more  poems  ascribed  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  our 
i^*  *u  ..  T^    early  saints.    Amonff  all  his  poems,  however,  I  have  met  with  no 

Of  the  "Pro-  •'       ,  ^o  i^  •         i  r¥>i  •      •  n    j    ^^i 

phccies-as-  more  than  one  ot  a  prophetic  character.  1  his  is  called  the 
sL'inTi  if  *****  Bails  Mholincfy  or  "  Ecstacy  of  Moling",  and  consists  of  forty- 
phSj'-^ofst  ^^^^  stanzas  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lines,  on  the  suc- 
Mviing.)  ccssion  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No  CXLV.]: 

"  I  say  unto  ye,  O  men  of  Leinster — 
And  not  for  the  sake  of  rich  rewards — 
Guard  well  your  own  territories. 
An  attack  will  come  upon  you  from  afar. 

Respond  ye,  for  it  well  behoves  ye, 
To  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maeldtiin, 
By  you  shall  fall  the  brave  descendant  of  Conn, 
In  the  furious  battle  o(  Almhain, 
Aedh  Allan  with  his  battalions 
Will  come  from  the  north  to  avenge  his  father, 
Here  he  will  be  met  by  Aedh  Menn^ 
Who  shall  be  left  dead  at  Fidh  Cuilinn. 

The  broom  out  of  Fdnait  will  be  severe ; 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn,  from  the  north-west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south,  it  shall  make  its  course, 
And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork". 

Now,  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin^  whose  expedition 
and  death  are  predicted  here,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of 
Erinn  in  the  year  709 ;  and  in  the  year  718,  that  is,  in  twelve 
years  after  St.  Moling's  death,  he  made  the  incursion  into 
Leinster,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Almhain 
[now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  county  Kildare,  the  ancient 

Satrimony  of  Finn  Mae  Cumhaill],  Aedh  Allan^  the  son  of 
'ergal,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  in  the  year  730 ;  and  in 
three  years  after,  that  is,  in  733,  he  marched  all  the  forces  of 
the  north  of  Erinn  into  Leinster  to  a  place  called  Ath  Seanaigh 
|]now  Ballyshannon,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  KilcuUen  Bridge 
m  the  county  of  Kildare],  where  he  was  met  by  the  Leinster- 
men,  in  their  utmost  force,  imder  their  king,  A  edh  [or  Hugh], 
son  of  Colffu.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Lcinster- 
men  were  almost  totally  cut  off;  and  their  king  was  slain  in 
single  combat  by  the  monarch  Aedh. 

The  prophecy  passes  directly  from  the  events  of  this  year, 
733,  to  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  in  the  battle  of 
Magh  A  ilbhe  in  the  year  903 ;  and  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Danish  Invasion,  tells  that  the  Danes  will  carry  off 
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the  catde  of  Cill  AtiaailU  (now  Killossy,  near  Naas  In  the  county  lect.  xx. 
of  Kildare),  after  which  they  were  to  be  defeated  and  ahnost  Qftj^g.^pr^. 
destroyed  by  Ugairi^  the  son  of  Aillill,  King  of  Leinster,  a  phecies"  as- 
prince  who  did,  in  fact,  defeat  them  at  the  battle  of  Ceannfuait  ^inls  S  "'* 
(now  Confey,  near  Lucan,  in  the  county  of  Kildare)  in  the  year  pJecy"^o|^t 
915,  where  UgairS  himself  fell,  together  with  a  great  number  Moung.) 
of  the  gallant  chiefs  of  Leinster. 

The  poem  goes  on,  then,  to  give  a  list  of  several  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Leinster  under  figurative  names  (but  with  original 
interlined  identifications)  down  to  Diamiaid,  son  oiMeal  na  m-bdj 
King  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odhbha  (in 
Meath)  in  the  year  1072,  and,  I  believe,  to  Donnell  Mac  Gilla- 
patrick,  who  died  King  of  Ossory,  in  the  year  1165.   Mac  Gilla- 

Jatrick,  according  to  this  "prophecy",  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
*lann  of  Cuil  Gamhna,  who  is  not  identified ;  and  this  Flann  was 
to  slaughter  the  Danes  of  Dublin  seven  times,  and  reduce  the 
strength  of  Munster. 

This  description  would  apply  to  no  Leinsterman  of  this  period 
but  to  DiarmaidMacMurcJiadhalcomiaoiilj  called  Dermod  Mac 
Murroch],  who  became  King  of  Leinster  in  1137 ;  and  the  poem 
must,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  written  in  his  time,  but  before 
his  banishment  firom  Erinn,  and  subsequent  return  with  the 
Anglo-Normans,  else  the  latter  unfortunate  event  would  have 
been  foretold  in  it. 

The  prophet,  then,  when  he  comes  to  touch  on  the  real  future, 
follows  precisely  the  course  of  the  other  prophets  of  whom  we 
have  been  treatmg,  and  jumps  irom.  Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha 
to  Flann  Ciothacn,  so  often  mentioned  already.  In  his  time 
the  Both  Ramhach,  or  "Rowing  WheeF,  waa  to  come,  as  well 
as  a  dreadful  calamity  promised  to  reach  Erinn  from  the  south- 
west, which  was  to  destroy  the  three-fourths  of  the  people,  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  another  dreadful  calamity  or 
visitation  which  was  called  the  Scuap  a  Fdnaity  or  "Broom  out 
of  Fanait"  (in  Donnegall),  which  was  to  sweep  over  Erinn  from 
the  north-east  into  the  sea  in  the  south-west,  and  was  to  bring 
fearful  destruction  upon  Cork.  This  prophecy  limits  the  reign 
of  the  portentous  king,  Flann  Ciothachy  wno  is  here  called 
Flann  Ginach  [the  voracious],  from  Durlaa  [Thurles],  to  sixty 
years,  sixty  months,  sixty  fortnights,  and  sixty  nights ;  and  states 
that  the  time  between  the  end  of  Flann's  reign  and  the  day  of 
judgment  will  be  but  one  hundred  years.  ^'Berchdn  dixit'' is 
written  in  the  margin,  opposite  stanza  36  of  this  poem,  but  the 
original  author  follows  from  that  stanza  to  the  end. 

From  this  well  written  poem,  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Moling, 
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we  pass  now  to  another  prophetic  poem  of  20  stanzas,  or  80  lines, 

„  "  earned  on  by  way  of  a  dialogue  between  St.  Finnchu  of  Brir 

ascribedto    Gobhanu  (in  the  county  of  Cork),  who  flourished  in  the  sixth 

^^^^^    century,  and  a  prophet  named  Sedna,  with  whose  history  I  am 

unacquainted.      The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  App£2n)ix, 

No.CXLVI.]: 

"  Tell  unto  me,  O  Sednaj 
News  of  the  end  of  the  worid, 
What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
Who  follow  not  a  life  of  truth". 
Sedna  answers  this  question,  as  might  be  expected,  in  terms 
very  unfavourable  to  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  generations 
which  were  to  follow,  whose  crimes  would  bring  on  them 
various  plagues,  as  well  as  loss  of  all  their  power  and  dignity. 
He  then  foretells  that  the  Saxons  would  come  in  upon  them 
and  hold  sway  in  Erinn  during  a  term  of  nine  score  years  (that 
is  to  the  year  1350),  when  they  would  behave  treacherously  to 
one  auother ;  and  that  one  of  the  old  Anglo-Normans  would,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  lead  that  party  and  the  native  Irish  against 
the  Elizabethan  and  other  modem  settlers,  and  would  totally 
drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

All  the  copies  of  this  poem  that  I  have  seen  are  so  in- 
accurate, that  the  predictions  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
actual  history  of  the  coimtry ;  nor  should  I  follow  the  silly  pro- 
duction further,  but  that  I  find  the  prophecy  quoted  in  a  well- 
written  poem  composed  by  Donnell  Mac  Brody  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  for  James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Dubhy  son  of  John  Fitz- 
Grerald,  Earl  of  Desmond.  John  FitzGerald,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
was  arrested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  Kilmallock,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  London,  in  the  year  1567,  according  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters ;  and  the  same  annals  tell  us,  that  in  the 
year  1569,  James,  the  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  the  above  earl, 
was  a  warlike  man,  at  the  head  of  many  troops ;  and  that  the 
English  and  L4sh  of  Munster,  from  the  River  Barrow  to  Cam 
Ui  NSid  (in  the  south-west  of  the  county  of  Cork),  entered 
into  a  unanimous  and  firm  confederacy  with  him  against  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

So  far,  the  prophecy  (which  appears  to  have  been,  as  usual, 
made  for  this  occasion)  was  fulfilled ;  but  the  part  of  its  fulfil- 
ment which  then  had  not  arrived,  never  after  proved  true ;  ad 
James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Duhhy  after  a  career  of  varied  for- 
tune, was  killed  at  last,  near  Cnoc  Grein^  (in  the  county  of 
Limerick),  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Burkes  of  Clann  William, 
in  the  year  1579. 

Mac  Brody's  poem,  of  which  I  possess  a  fine  copy,  consists 
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0  forty-two  stanzas,  or  168  lines,  and  begins  [see  original  in  lect.  xx. 
Appendix,  No.  CXLVII.]  :— 

"  Whose  is  the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  of  NialV\ 
There  is  another  prophetic  poem,  said  to  have  been  delivered  ^l^^"^^" 
by  some  person  named  Afaeltamhlachta,   to   another  person  Maeitamh- 
named  Maeldithri^  neither  of  whom  can  be  identified.     It  is  '****^" 
a  silly  production,  of  no  antiquity,  in  its  present  form ;  it  pro- 
mises, that  when  the  Saxons  shall  have  become  as  wicked  as 
the  native  Gracdhil,  their  power  over  Erinn  shall  come  to  an 
end ;  and  that  this  prediction  has  not  been  finally  verified  long 
ago,  one  cannot  help  remarking,  is  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the 
author  was  very  little  of  a  prophet !     The  poem,  which  is  not 
worth  another  word  of  notice,  begins  [see  onginal  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXLVIII.]:— 

"  Say,  O  Maeltamhlachta^ . 
So  far  I  have  led  you  through  the  chief  part  of  the  founda-  p^cSm"^*"" 
tions  upon  which  have  been  built  the  various  compositions  long  concemmg 
spoken  of  and  referred  to  as  the  popular  "  Irish  Prophecies' ,  Festival  of 
as  well  as  of  some  few  that  have  not,  I  believe,  been  ever  be-  ^/fiaptiat. 
fore  brought  into  public  notice.     In  place  of  entering  into  any 
further  discussion  upon  their  antiquity  or  authenticity,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  add  a  few  more  specific  references,  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  often-mentioned  Roth  Bamhach,  or 
Rowing  Wheel,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait,  and  the  fatal  day  of 
the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  often  and  so  mysteriously 
spoken  of  in  the  old  MSS. 

That  these  were  fanciful  names  for  threatened  visitations  of 
the  Divine  vengeance,  which  were  to  afflict  the  people  amless 
they  repented  of  their  imputed  sins  and  iniquities  (threats  of 
vengeance,  which  might  be  held  in  terror  over  evil  doers  for 
ever,  no  matter  how  long  after  they  may  have  from  time  to 
time  been  apparently  verified,  or  stated  to  have  been  so),  will 

1  think,  appear  clearly  enough,  from  the  few  short  articles 
which  1  now  propose  to  lay  before  you. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  an  extract  from  the  life  of  St. 
Adamnan,  who  died  in  the  year  703.  Of  this  extract,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXLIX.]:— 

"  Two  of  the  various  gifts  of  St.  Adamnan  were  preaching 
and  instruction.  He  preached  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  that 
a  pestilence  would  come  upon  the  men  of  Erinn  and  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  ensuing  festival  of  St.  John. 

"  At  this  time  an  unknown  young  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  St.  Colman  of  Cruachdn  Aigliy  [Cruach  Patraic^  a 
spiritual  director  of  Connacht.     And  the  young  man  related 
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jLECT.  xjL  many  wonderful  things  to  Colman,  and  asked  him  if  Adamnan 
Of  the  "Pro  ^^^  not  predicted  a  pestilence  to  the  men  of  Erinn  and  Scot- 
phecies'con-  land  at  the  ensuing  festival  of  St.  John.  The  prediction  is  not 
Fatal  Fes-  tiuc,  Said  Colman.  It  is  true,  said  the  young  man,  and  the 
joimuie''  pestilence  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  Adamnan  himself 
Baptiat       at  this  approaching  St.  John's  festival". 

And  the  life  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  prediction  was  in  fact 
so  verified  by  the  death  of  St.  Adamnan  on  the  23rd  of  September 
in  that  year,  three  weeks  after  the  festival  of  the  beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist  (29th  August) ;  and  that  this  was  felt  by  the 
men  of  Erinn  and  Scotland  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befall  them. 

This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  real  origin  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  St.  John's  festival  prediction;  though  succeeding 
dealers  in  prophecies,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  found  it 
their  interest,  or  their  inclination,  to  give  new  interpretations. 

At  some  period  subsequent  to  the  Danish  Invasion,  this  pro- 
phecy of  St.  Adamnan  was  put  into  a  more  formal  shape,  and 
written  and  preached  under  the  title  of  Adamnan's  vision.  Of 
this  piece  called  Adamnan's  vision,  which  is  very  short,  there 
is  a  beautiful  copy  in  Latin,  with  a  Gaedhlic  commentary,  pre- 
served in  the  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre  (or  Leabhar  Breac\ 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a  fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  The  whole  tract  makes  more  than 
one  of  the  closely  and  beautifully  written  pages  of  the  Leabhar 
Mot  Duna  DoighrL  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  vision 
and  its  title  Jjsee  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CL.] : 

"  The  vision  which  Adamnan — a  man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit — saw,  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spoke  these  His  [that 
is,  the  Lord's]  words  to  him : 

"  Woe !  woe !  woe !  to  the  men  of  Erinn's  Isle  who  transgress 
the  commands  of  the  Lord.  Woe !  to  the  kings  and  princes  who 
do  not  direct  the  truth,  and  who  love  both  iniquity  and  rapine. 
Woe !  to  the  prostitutes  and  the  sinners,  who  shall  be  burned 
like  hay  and  straw,  by  a  fire  ignited  in  the  bissextile  and  in- 
tercalary year,  and  in  the  end  of  the  cycle.  And  it  is  on  the 
[festival  of  the]  beheading  of  Jolm  the  Baptist,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  that  this  plague  will  come,  in  that  year,  if  [the 
people]  by  devout  penitence  do  not  prevent  it  as  the  people 
of  Nineveh  have  done". 

So  far  the  vision,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  and  character  of  this  fearful  visitation,  and 
the  mode  of  warding  it  off.  The  substanc^e  of  this  explanation 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

It  was  to  Adamnan,  it  informs  us,  that  were  revealed  all  the 
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plagues,  mortalities,  and  destructions  by  foreigners  which  were  lect.  xx. 
to  afflict  Erinn  in  consequence  of  the  iniquities  of  her  people.  „ 

Dreadful  would  be  the  plagues  that  were  to  come  if  they  did  phecies- con- 
not  repent,  namely,  a  name  of  fire  that  would  purify  Erinn  ^u?Fe^»!!* 


from  the  south-west :  and  that  was  to  be  the  fire  which  would  J^^  ^^^^ 
bum  the  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  the  twinkling  of  Baptist 
an  eye, — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  Of  all  the  plagues  that 
were  to  afflict  the  nation, — disease,  famine,  foreign  mvasion, 
and  destruction, — this  terrible  fire  of  St.  John's  festival  would 
be  the  last  and  most  destructive.  The  people  are  then  charged 
with  the  crimes  of  theft,  falsehood,  murder,  fratricide,  adultery, 
destruction  of  churches  and  clergy,  charms,  incantations,  and  all 
sorts  of  wickedness,  excepting  alone  the  worship  of  idols.  This 
catalogue  of  imputed  crunes  is  then  followed  by  an  earnest 
inculcation  of  the  mode  of  warding  off  the  fiery  visitation  of  St. 
John's  festival,  in  accordance  with  the  testament  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Adamnan,  and  after  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Nineveh  and  several  others  of  sacred  history.  And  this  was  to 
be  done  by  a  total  change  of  life,  by  fasting  and  praying,  and 
giving  large  and  liberal  alms  to  the  poor  and  the  churches. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  piece  was 
written  after  the  great  mortalities  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  Buidhe  chonnaill  and  Crom  chonnaill  [see  Appen- 
dix, No.  CLI.],  and  even  after  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Danish  power  in  the  year  1014,  but  before  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion  was  so  much  as  thought  of.  The  ecclesiastics  of  this 
time  were  expert  calculators  of  cycles,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves here  of  an  ancient  prediction  (if,  indeed,  it  was  ancient), 
threatening  a  fieiy  visitation  when  the  festival  of  the  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist  (that  is,  the  29th  day  of  August)  should  fall 
on  a  Friday  near  the  end  of  what  I  must  believe  to  be  a  cycle 
of  the  Epact.  Now  the  number  of  the  Epact  for  tiie  year  1096 
was-  23,  so  that  a  cycle  of  the  Epact  terminated  that  year.  In 
that  year  also  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  fell  on  a 
Friday.  And  this  conjunction  had  not  happened,  I  believe, 
from  the  time  of  the  Danish  supremacy  until  this  year  of  1096. 
This  year  of  1096  was  besides  a  bissextile,  or  leap-year.  We 
have  already  seen,  from  the  Annals  of  tiie  Four  Masters  at  this 
year,  how  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  laid  down 
in  this  tract  was  the  course  recommended  by  the  clergy  of  that 

rriod  and  acted  on  by  both  laity  and  clergy.  And  so  we  may, 
think,  fairly  assume  that  this  version  of  the  vision  of  St. 
Adanman  was  written  (at  least  in  its  present  form)  immediately 
or  shortly  before  that  year,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  portion 
of  it,  or  perhaps  some  version  of  the  entire,  may  have  been 
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LECT.  XX.  uttered  or  written  many  generations  before.  And  the  probabi- 
of  the  "Pro-  ^^^  ^^  *^^^  *'  Vision"  being  of  the  date  I  assign  to  it,  is  further 
phecies 'con-  Sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  lansfuas^e  is  not  of  a  more  ancient 
Fatal  Fes-     character. 

John  the  **  ^^  appcais  Certain,  from  the  Life  of  St.  Adamnan,  that  his 
Baptiat  prophecy  respecting  the  St.  John  s  festival  amounted  only  to 
the  prediction  of  a  simple  pestilence  or  calamity,  and  that  this 
prophecy  was  believed  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  his  own  death. 
At  what  time  this  simple  calamity  was  magnified  into  a  flame 
of  fire  which  would  bum  to  cinders  three-fourths  of  the  people, 
from  the  south  of  Erinn  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  back 
again  from  Fdnait  (in  Donnegal)  to  Cork,  it  would  be  curious 
and  instructive  to  inquire ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have,  in 
the  same  Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre^  a  short  article,  giving 
such  an  origin  to  this  fiery  visitation  as  will,  I  am  satisfied,  take 
it  for  ever  out  of  the  catalogue  of  inspired  predictions,  as  well 
as  another  short  article,  which,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  identifies 
the  **  Fiery  Dragon"  with  the  so-called  **  Broom  out  of  Fdnai£\ 
The  following  literal  translation  of  the  first  of  these  little 
tracts  will  be  found  as  curious  in  its  topographical  as  in  its 
legendary  interest  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLII.]  : 

"  It  is  in  the  reign  ofFlann  Cinaidh  [Ginach^  or  "  the  vora- 
cious"! tliat  the  Rowing- Wheel,  and  the  Broom  out  of/^anaic?,and 
the  Fiery  Bolt,  shall  come.  Cliach  was  the  harper  of  Smirdubh 
MacSrndily  king  of  the  three  Rosses  oiSliabhBdn  [in  Connacht]. 
Cliach  set  out  on  one  occasion  to  seek  the  hand  in  marriage  of  one 
of  the  daughters  oi  BodJibh  Derg^  of  the  [fairy]  palace  of  Femhen 
[in  Tipperary].  He  continued  a  whole  year  playing  his  harp, 
on  the  outside  of  the  palace,  without  being  able  to  approach 
nearer  to  Bodhbh,  so  great  was  his  [necromantic]  power ;  nor 
did  he  make  any  impression  on  the  daughter.  However,  he 
continued  to  play  on  until  the  ground  burst  under  his  feet, 
and  the  lake  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  sprang  up 
in  the  spot :  that  is  Loch  BSl  Siad,  The  reason  why  it  was 
called  Loch  B61  Sead,  was  this : 

"  Coerabar  boeth,  the  daughter  of  Etal  Anbuail  of  the  fairy 
mansions  of  Connacht,  was  a  beautiful  and  powerfully  gifted 
maiden.  She  had  three  times  fifty  ladies  in  her  train.  They 
were  all  transformed  every  year  into  three  times  fifty  beautiful 
birds,  and  restored  to  their  natural  shape  the  next  year.  These 
birds  were  chained  in  couples  by  chains  of  silver.  One  bird 
among  them  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  world*s  birds,  having 
a  necklace  of  red  gold  on  her  neck,  with  three  times  fifty 
chains  depending  from  it,  each  chain  terminating  in  a  ball  of 
gold.     During  their  transformation  into  birds,  they  always  re- 
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mamed  on  Loch  Crotta  Cliach  [that  is,  the  Lake  of  CliacKa  lect.  xx. 
HarpsJ,  wherefore  the  people  who  saw  them  were  in  the  habit  or  the  "Pro- 
of saying:  *  Many  is  the  Smd  [that  is,  a  gem ;  a  jewel,  or  other  phecies-'oon- 
precious  article]  at  tKe  mouth  of  Loch  Crotta  this  day'.     And  Faui^FM-* 
hence  it  is  called  Loch  Bil  Siad,  [or  the  Lake  of  the  Jewel  Jo't^fuf 

Mouth.]  B»Ptirt. 

"  It  was  called  also  Loch  Bel  Dragain,  [or  the  Dragon-Mouth 
Lake] ;  because  Temoga  nurse  caught  a  fiery  dragon  in  the 
shape  of  a  sahnon,  and  St.  Fursa  induced  her  to  throw  it  into 
Loch  Bel  Siad.  And  it  is  that  dragon  that  will  come  in  the 
festival  of  St.  John,  near  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  reign  of 
Flann  Cinaidh,  And  it  is  of  it  and  out  of  it  shall  grow  the 
Fiery  Bolt  which  will  kill  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  cattle,  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  eastwards.  And  it  is  on  that  account  it  is 
called  the  Dragon-Mouth  Lake. 

"  Cliach  the  Harper,  now,  always  played  upon  two  harps 
at  the  same  time;  and  hence  the  name  Crotta  Cliach  [the 
Harps  of  Cliach — Cf^uit  being  the  Lish  for  a  harp],  and 
Sliabh  Crott,  [or  the  Mountain  of  the  Harps,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  lake  of  CliacKs  Harps  is  still  to  be  seen]. 

"  It  was  of  this  fiery  bolt  that  St.  Moling  was  preaching 
when  predicting  the  St.  John's  festival,  when  he  said, 
"  O  great  God  [O  great  God], 
May  I  obtain  my  two  requests. 
That  my  soul  be  with  angels  in  bliss, 
That  the  flaming  bolt  catch  me  not. 

In  John's  festival  will  come  an  assault, 
Which  will  traverse  Erinn  from  the  south-west ; 
A  furious  dragon  which  will  bum  all  before  it, 
Without  communion,  without  sacrament. 

As  a  black  dark  troop  will  they  burst  in  flames. 
They  will  die  like  verbal  sounds ; 
One  alone  out  of  hundreds 
Of  them  all  shall  but  survive. 

From  Dun  Cearmna  to  Sruihh  Brain, 
It  will  search ;  and  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  eastwards ; 
A  furious,  flaming  dragon,  full  of  fire ; 
It  shall  spare  but  only  a  fourth  part. 

Woe  to  whom  it  reaches,  woe  him  who  awaits  it, 
Woe  to  those  who  do  not  ward  ofi*  the  plague ; 
The  Tuesday  upon  which  the  festival  falls, — 
It  were  well  to  avert  it  in  time. 
One  shall  tell  the  precise  time 
When  the  Lord  shall  bring  all  this  to  pass ; 
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LECT.  XX. 

Ofthe"Pro- 
pheciea"  con- 
cerning tho 
Fatal  Fes- 
tival of  St. 
John  the 
Baptist. 


Five  days  of  spring  after  Easter, 
Five  years  before  the  mortalitjr. 
A  time  will  come  beside  this, 
Wlien  in  a  bissextile  year ; 
A  Friday  upon  a  cycle,  woe  who  sees. 
Oh !  the  fiery  plague  may  I  not  see !" 

Such,  then,  was  the  purely  fabulous  origin  of  the  Fiery  Bolt 
which  was  to  burn  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  from  the 
south-west. 

You  will  remember  that  this  version  of  St.  Moling's  predic- 
tion of  the  festival  of  St.  John  differs  considerably  from  the 
version  of  it  abeady  given.  In  his  poem  on  the  succession  of 
the  kings  of  Leinster,  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  is  referred  to 
some  indefinite  period  after  the  appearance  of  the  Both  Ramhaeh 
(the  Rowing,  or  Oar  Wheel) ;  whilst  here  its  occurrence  is 

J)articularly  laid  down  in  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  the 
estival  falls  on  Tuesday  in  the  same  year  in  which  Easter  Sun* 
day  should  happen  five  days  before  the  end  of  spring,  that  is, 
on  the  25th  of  April.  This  combination  of  these  festivals  has 
never  since  occurred,  even  to  the  present  tiime ;  for,  although 
Easter  Sunday  fell  upon  the  25th  of  April  in  the  years  482, 
672,  919,  1014,  1204,  1451,  and  1546,  yet  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust did  not  happen  to  fall  upon  a  Tuesday  in  any  of  these 
years,  nor  in  the  fifth  year  after  any  of  them,  so  that  the 
would-be  prophet  would  appear  to  have  miscalculated  his  time, 
or  the  prediction  is  yet  to  he  fulfilled  1 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  aU  that  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Rowing  ^Tieel,  and  the  pre- 
diction respecting  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John, 
as  well  as  the  use  made  of  them  in  after  ages,  and  having  ex- 
pressed my  own  decided  opinion,  that  these  never  were  real 
prophecies  or  iQspired  predictions  at  all,  I  shall  now  pass  to  the 
third  of  this  group  of  foretold  misfortunes,  namely,  the  Scuap 
a  Fdvait^  or  "  Broom  to  come  out  of  Fanait"  (in  Donnegal). 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  poem  on  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster,  ascribed  to  St.  Moling^  who  died  in  the  year 
696,  the  saint  is  made  to  predict  that 

"  The  broom  out  of  Fanait  will  be  severe 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn :  from  the  north-west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south  it  shall  make  its  course, 
And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork". 
And  in  the  second  place  he  says  it  will  come  on  a  Tuesday. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note  on  the  festival  of  the 
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Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Festology  of  Aengus  lbct.  xx. 
CaU  Di  (preserved  in  the  same  Leabhar  Mot  Duna  DoighrS)  ofthe"Pro- 
that  this  calamity,  like  the  Fiery  Bolt,  was  to  afliict  Eiinn  in  phecies"  con- 
revenge   of  the   decapitation   of  the  man  who  baptized   the  F?ta°Fe»-* 
Saviour.     Thus  runs  uiis  curious  note  [see  original  in  Appen-  johJi  uio^ 
Dix,  No.CLIII.]:  ^^^^^ 

"  It  is  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  that  the 
Broom  will  come  out  of  Fdnait  to  purify  Erinn  towards  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  it  was  foretold  by  Airerdn  the  Wise,  and  by 
Colum  Cille,  and  it  is  on  Tuesday  in  particular  the  Broom  out 
of  Fdnait  will  come,  as  Colum  CUli  said :  *  Like  unto  the 
grazing  of  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  yoke,  so  shall  be  the  closeness 
with  which  it  will  cleanse  Erinn'. 

"  Thus  saith  Airerdn^  of  the  Broom :  *  There  will  be  two  ale- 
houses within  the  one  close,  side  by  side.  The  man  who  goes 
out  of  the  one  into  the  other  shall  nnd  no  one  alive  in  the  house 
into  which  he  goes,  and  neither  shall  he  find  any  one  alive  in 
the  house  out  of  which  he  went,  on  his  return  to  it,  such  shall 
be  the  rapiditv  with  which  the  Broom  comes  out  of  Fdnait\ 

"  Thus  saith  Riaghail  [on  the  same  subject]  t  *  Three  days  and 
three  nights  over  a  year  shall  this  plague  remain  in  Erinn. 
When  a  ship  can  be  seen  on  Loch  RudhraidhS,  from  the  door 
of  the  refectory,  it  is  then  the  Broom  out  of  Fdnait  shall  come. 
A  Tuesday,  too,  after  Easter,  in  spring,  will  be  the  day  upon 
which  the  Broom  shall  issue  from  Fdnait,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist' ". 

We  have  here  three  different  persons  predicting,  as  we  are 
told,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanaitj  besides  St.  Moling,  whose  pre- 
diction of  it  we  have  noticed  twice  already.  St.  Colum  Cilli 
is  made  to  say  that  it  would  come  on  a  Tuesday.  St.  Airerdn 
the  Wise  does  not  specify  any  particular  day  or  season ;  and  he 
himself,  I  may  observe,  died  of  the  plague  which  was  called 
Buidhe  chonnaill,  in  the  664 ;  but  St.  Riagliail  gives  a  Tuesday 
in  spring,  after  Easter,  as  the  day  of  its  appearance,  "  when  a  ship 
could  he  seen  on  Loch  Rudltraidhi  from  the  door  of  the  [his] 
Refectory".  The  Loch  Rddhraidhi  mentioned  here,  is  the  pre- 
sent bay  of  Dundrum,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  and  St  RiaghaiCs 
refectory  and  church  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of  this  bay, 
near  its  mouth,  where  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  parish 
of  Tjrrella,  properly  Teach  Riagluxla,  or  RiagaiVa  house  or 
church. 

The  reference  to  a  Tuesday  after  Easter  in  spring,  given  by 
St.  Riaghail  as  the  day  on  which  the  Broom  was  to  come,  is 
not  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  understand  what  Tuesday  is 
meant ;  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  left  out  in  the 
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iMCT.xx.  note  from  which  it  is  taken.  There  can  scarcelj  be  any  doubt  that 
Of  the  "Pro-  ^*  ^*^  intended  to  agree  with  St.  Moling' s  time  for  the  coming 


phcciM'cou-  of  the  Fiery  Bolt:  that  is,  when  the  29th  of  August,  the  feast 
pLtiiTe"^   of  the  Decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  should  fall  on  a  Tuesday, 
johi  the^^    and  Easter  Sunday  within  five  days  of  the  end  of  spring. 
Baptist.  Xhe  probable  fiict  would  appear  to  me  to  be,  that  when  the 

Fierjr  Bolt  was,  by  some  southern  prophet  of  disaster,  threat- 
ened to  flash  from  Dun  Cearmnn  [now  called  the  Old  Head 
of  Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork]  to  Sruibh  Brain  [or  Loch 
Foyle,  in  Inis  Eoghainl^  that  is,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island, — some  northern  rival  after- 
wards took  it  upon  himself  to  return  the  compliment,  and 
send  back  the  Broom  from  Fanait,  in  the  same  northern  point, 
to  deal  destruction  on  the  people  of  Cork.  But  the  time  first 
appointed  by  St.  Moling  for  the  visitation  of  the  Fiery  Bolt, — 
that  is,  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  Easter  Sunday  would 
fall  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the  29th  of  August  on  a  Tues- 
day,— as  already  shown,  has  not  yet  come. 

Then,  as  regards  the  second  time  appointed  by  St.  Moling 
for  the  coming  of  the  Fiery  Bolt,  if  that  be  what  is  meant, — 
that  is,  on  a  4  riday  in  a  leap  year,  at  tlie  end  of  a  circle,  or 
cycle, — I  have  abeady  shown  that  all  the  predicted  circum- 
stances of  this  appointed  time  occurred  in  the  year  1096.  In 
that  year  the  29th  of  August  fell  on  Friday;  the  year  was  a 
leap  year;  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  circle  or  cycle  of  the 
Epact,  which  was  twenty-three  in  that  year;  for,  if  we  add  the 
annual  increase  of  eleven  days  to  twenty-three,  it  would  make 
it  thirty-four,  thus  passing  into  a  new  cycle  of  the  Epact  for 
the  next  year,  1097,  whose  Epact  would  accordingly  be  four. 

But,  what  is  much  more  important  than  any  argument  of 
mine,  I  have  already  shown,  from  the  annals  of  our  country, 
the  consternation  which  seized  on  the  people  at  the  approach 
of  the  year  1096 ;  and  how  faithfully  the  means  of  averting  the 
threatened  calamities,  as  said  to  have  been  recommendea  by 
St.  Adamnan,  were  carried  out — in  penitence,  prayei-s,  devo- 
tions, fastings,  alms  to  the  poor,  and  offerings  to  the  churches; 
thereby  showing  clearly  that  the  prophecy  had  not  been,  up  to 
that  time,  fulfilled.  And,  as  we  have  no  record  of  its  being 
feared  or  talked  of  ever  since,  I  suppose  we  may  hope  that  the 
means  so  long  prescribed  as  efficient,  and  then  so  amply  and  so 
successfully  put  in  practice  to  avert  it,  have  for  ever  blotted 
out  the  hard  sentence  which  the  Lord  was  believed  to  have 
passed  on  an  already  sorely  afflicted  country ! 

When  first  I  entered  in  these  Lectures  on  the  discussion  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  "  Prophecies,"  as  they  are  called,  I  never 
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intended  to  follow  them  out  to  the  extent  that  I  have  done ;  lect.  xx. 
but  the  more  I  examined  them,  the  more  imperatively  did  I  Digj^onest 
feel  myself  called  upon — as  one  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  nj*  made  of 
in  the  perusal  and  comparison  of  the  original  Gaedhlic  docu-  pretended 
ments, — to  examine  them  fairly  and  thoroughly,  and,  without  '^»f^^ 
assuming  anything  of  dictation  or  dogmatism,  to  record  m^ 
humble  opinion  of  the  degree  of  credence  to  be  given  to]^this 
class  of  compositions.     Another  motive,  too,  impelled  me  to 
come  forward, — the  first  that  I  am  aware  of  to  do  so, — to  throw 
doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  these  long-talked-of 
"  Irish  Prophecies" — I  mean  the  strong  sense  I  entertain  of 
the  evils  that  a  blind  belief  in,   and  reliance  on  their  pro- 
mises have  worked  in  this  unfortunate  land  for  centuriesp^ack. 
I  have  myself  known — indeed  I  know  them  to  this  day — hun- 
dreds of  people,  some  highly  educated  men  and  women  among 
them,  who  have  often  neglected  to  attend  to  their  wordly  advance- 
ment and  security  by  the  ordinary  pinidential  means,  in  expec- 
tation that  the  false  promises  of  these  so-called  prophecies — 
many  of  them  gross  forgeries  of  our  own  day — would  in  some 
never  accurately  specified  time  bring  about  such  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  country  as  must  restore  it  to  its  ancient  condition. 
And  the  believers  in  these  idle  dreams  were  but  too  sure  to  sit 
down  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  promised  golden  age ;  as 
if  it  were  fated  to  overtake  them,  without  the  slightest  effort  of 
their  own  to  attain  happiness  or  independence. 

When  such  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  bchef  in  such 
predictions,  and  even  in  these  modern  times  of  peace,  what 
must  their  effect  have  been  in  the  days  of  our  country's  wars  of 
independence,  when  generation  after  generation  so  often  nobly 
fought  against  foreign  usurpation,  plunder,  and  tyranny !  And 
in  the  constant  application  of  spunous  prophecies  to  the  events 
of  troubled  times  m  every  generation,  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
intestine  faction  did  not  fail  to  make  copious  use  of  them.  So  we 
have  the  blind  prophet  predicting  that  a  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell 
would  annihilate  the  Anglo-Norman  power  on  the  plains  of  the 
Liffey ;  but  we  have  him  adding,  too,  that  the  same  redoubtable 
hero  would,  to  complete  his  triumph,  bum  and  ravage  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connacht  also,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  that  the 
common  enemy  should,  on  his  next  coming  over  the  water,  have 
less  opposition  to  meet. 

And  well  did  the  astute  Anglo-Normans  (as  well  as,  indeed, 
their  Ehzabethan  successors  in  a  subsequent  age),  know  what 
use  to  make  of  these  rude  and  baseless  predictions,  as  we  read  in 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  when  speaking  of  the  invasion  of  Ulster 
by  John  De  Courcy.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLIV.] 
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LECT.xx.       "  Then  was  fulfilled,  as  is  said,  the  prophecy  of  the  Irish 
DUhoneat     Columba;  who,  foretelling  that  war  [at  Downpatrick]  ages  be- 
S^S'^nd*'  ^^^^'  ®^^  ^^^^  *^®  carnage  of  the  citizens  would  be  so  great,  that 
pretended     the  cncmy  would  wade  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.  For 
ciM^^**^     when,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  mud,  the  weight  of  the  men's 
SSSreMis  ^o^^s  caused  them  to  sink  down  to  the  bottom,  the  blood  which 
and  John      oozcd  from  them  flying  to  the  surface  of  the  viscid  earth,  easily 
ourcy.)  pQ^j^gj  ^  ^Yie  knees  and  legs  of  the  assailants.     The  same 
prophet  is  also  said  to  have  stated  that  a  certain  man,  poor,  anc 
a  beggar,  and,  as  it  were,  a  fugitive  from  other  lands,  woulc 
come  to  Down  with  a  little  band,  and  without  the  authority  of 
a  superior  would  gain  possession  of  the  city.     [He  foretold 
also  many  battles,  and  the  fluctuating  issues  of  fortune;    at 
which  were  evidently  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  John  De  Courcy. 
Even  John  himself  is  said  to  have  carried  about  with  him 
this  Irish  book  of  prophecies,  as  a  mirror  of  his  exploits. 

"  It  is  stated  also  in  the  same  book,  that  a  certam  youth  was 
to  storm  the  walls  of  Waterford  with  an  armed  band,  and  take 
the  city,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants;  that  the  same 
individual  was  also  to  march  through  Wexford,  and  afterwards 
enter  Dublin  without  obstruction.  All  which  was  plainly  ful- 
filled in  Earl  Richard  Strongbow.  The  saint  testifies  also  that 
the  city  of  Limerick  would  on  two  occasions  be  abandoned  by 
the  English,  and  on  the  third  be  retained.  Now  it  appears  to 
have  been  twice  forsaken.  First,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Rey- 
mund ;  second  by  Philip  de  Breusa,  who,  on  arrivinff  near  the 
city  which  had  been  granted  to  him,  finding  himself  shut  out 
from  it  by  the  river  which  flowed  between,  without  any  eflfort 
or  assault,  went  back  the  way  he  came,  as  shall  be  fully  stated 
in  its  proper  place.  After  which,  according  to  the  same  pre- 
diction, the  city,  a  third  time  visited,  is  to  be  held  possession  of, 
or  rather,  after  a  long  interval,  being  treacherously  destroyed 
under  Hamo  de  Valoignes  the  justiciary,  and  recovered  and 
restored  by  Meyler".  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Hibemia  Expug- 
nata;  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  16, — p.  794,  Ed.  Camden-) 

Speaking  elsewhere  of  the  reduction  of  Erinn,  the  same 
writer  observes  [see  ori^nal  in  same  Appendix]  : 

"  For  whereas  the  Insh  are  reputed  to  have  four  prophets — 
Moling,  Braccan  [Bearchan?],  Patrick,  and  Colum  Kylle  (whose 
books,  written  in  the  Irish  tongue,  are  still  preserved  among  the 
people), — ^they  all,  when  speaking  of  this  conquest,  declare  that, 
through  constant  encounters  and  a  protracted  struggle,  it  shall 
sully  many  future  ages  with  excessive  bloodshed.  But  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  they  award  to  the  English 
people  a  decisive  victory — ^the  subjugation  of  Ireland  from  sea 
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to  sea,  and  tlie  occupation  of  the  island  with  castles.     And,  lect.  xx. 
though  it  may  happen  first  that  the  English  be  put  to  confusion  Dig^onent 
and  exhausted  while  they  experience  the  issues  of  the  martial  use  miuie  of 
struggle  (for  instance,  according  to  tlie  statement  of  Braccan,  pretended 
nearly  all  the  English  will  be  dislodged  from  Ireland  by  a  king  ci^-.**^*®" 
who  IS  to  come  from  the  desert  mountains  of  Patrick,  and,  on  a  iS^' ^reMi 
Sunday  night,  storm  a  certain  castle  in  the  woods  of  Ophelania),  and  joim 
still,  according  to  their  declaration,  the  English  will  always  ^  ^^^^^^^'-^ 
maintain  an  undisturbed  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  of  tlie 
island".     (lb.,  cap.  33;  pp.  806,  807,  Ed.  Camden.) 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Giraldus's  account 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  fabrication  either  by  himself  or  by  John 
de  Courcy ;  for,  among  all  the  reputed  prophecies  which  have 
passed  through  my  own  hands,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  as  you 
nave  already  seen,  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  reference  to 
the  Anglo-Normans  in  Limerick  or  Waterford,  or  that  promises 
the  invaders  a  final  permanent  footing  on  the  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land, which,  according  to  the  scope  of  Cambrensis'  alleged  pro- 
phecy, was  the  most  they  expected  at  the  time. 

And  as  for  the  **  certain  man,  poor  and  a  beggar,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  fugitive  from  other  lands'',  who,  according  to  St.  Colum 
CiUi^  "  would  come  to  Down  with  a  little  band,  and,  without 
the  authority  of  a  superior,  would  gain  possession  of  the  city", 
there  is  no  such  prediction  in  any  of  tnose  poems  which  are 
ascribed  to  Colum  CillS,  though  there  is,  indeed,  an  ecclesiastical 

Cuper  promised  in  St.  BricirCa  ecstatic  prophecy,  who  was  to 
tne  last  Christian  preacher  before  the  approach  of  the  reign 
of  Antichrist;  but  although  the  ecclesiastical  character  would 
not  well  become  the  unscrupulous  despoiler  John  de  Courcy, 
still  it  would  appear  that  he  appropriated  the  name,  and  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  verifier  of  an  old  spurious  prediction,  to  a 
people  so  debilitated  and  distracted  by  internal  broils  and  social 
jealousies,  that  this  Norman  adventurer  succeeded,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  in  marching  into  the  heart  of  Ulster,  where  he  took 
the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Downpatrick,  and  fortified  it 
before  any  effective  opposition  durst  be  offered  him  by  the  once 
brave  natives  of  that  province. 

And  as  the  native  Irish,  for  a  long  period  after  De  Courcy's 
time,  continued  to  be  influenced  by  tne  expectation  of  the  good 
or  evil  which  these  worthless  predictions  nad  promised  them, 
so  also  did  the  enemy  continue  with  success  either  to  appro- 
priate to  their  own  account  older  predictions,  or  to  procure  new 
ones  to  be  made  for  their  especial  purposes  in  the  native 
Gaedhlic.  Of  this  latter  class,  one  curious  specimen  remains 
among  Sir  George  Carew's  papers,  now  deposited  in  the  Lam- 
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LECT.  XX. 

Dishonest 
use  made  of 
forged  and 
pretended 
*'  Prophe- 
des".   (Sir 
George 
Carew.) 


beth  Library,  London.  It  consists  of  a  single  stanza,  couched 
in  a  style  not  unusual  even  now,  telling  the  natives  that  their 
vile  deeds  would  bring  upon  them  the  power  and  supremacy 
of  the  stranger. 

Sir  Greorge  Carew  was  president  of  Munster  at  the  close  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  oral  and  written  traditions  say  that 
he  made  the  proper  use  of  this  stanza  (which  was  certainly  made 
in  his  own  time)  to  impress  the  natives  with  the  inevitable  doom 
that  had  been  preordained  for  them.     Of  this  silly,  but  vicious 

f production,  I  took  a  copy  at  Lambeth  in  1849.     It  runs  thus 
see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLV.]  : 

"From  Carew's  charter  you  11  surely  find 
Cause  of  repentance  for  your  misdeeds ; 
Many  will  be  the  foreigner  s  shouts 
Sent  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  MiathlucJi". 
(The  JUiathlach  is  a  river  in  the  county  of  Cork.) 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  though  some  might  have  supposed  a 
prediction  so  clumsily  coined  would  have  been  little  likely  to 
gain  favour  from  such  a  man  as  Carew,  that  Carew  nevertheless 
not  only  made  use  of  it  at  the  time,  but  gave  it  a  place  among 
the  most  important  records  of  his  baneful  presidency  of  Munster. 
Nor  can  I  help  remarking  how  it  is  that  this  same  spirit  of 
false  prophecy,  far  from  ending  with  Carew  and  the  last  ray 
of  the  real  independence  of  Erinn  in  the  year  1602,  has  con- 
tinued even  to  this  day :  for  even  in  our  own  times  the  same 
unscrupulous  enemy  of  our  race  and  creed  continues  to  pour 
forth,  with  an  exultation  almost  fiendish,  predictions  of  the  same 
character — providentially  falsified  so  far, — of  the  total  annihila- 
tion or  extirpation  of  the  Gracdhel  from  the  land  which  he  inherits 
from  an  ancestry  of  three  thousand  years. 

A  nation  that  could  at  any  time  believe  itself  foredoomed  to 
degradation  and  extinction,  and  especially  on  such  questionable 
authority  as  I  have  laid  before  you,  would  deserve  to  be,  and 
would  surely  prove  to  be,  so  doomed  for  ever.  For  a  people  to 
maintain  or  to  recover  their  proper  station  of  national  mdepen- 
dence  and  importance  in  the  world,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  but  there  is  one  condition  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  is,  the  possession  of  a  true  independence  of 
soul,  whether  at  peace  or  war,  a  horror  of  meanness  at  all 
times,  and  with  these  a  true  love  for  their  country  and  venera- 
tion for  the  history  of  their  race, — a  condition  which  of  itself, 
indeed,  would  imply  the  success  of  such  a  people  in  the  assertion 
of  their  political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 


LECTURE  XXI. 

ri>eUTar«d  Julj  »,  185ft.] 

Kecapitulation.  No  History  of  Erinn  yet  written.  Of  the  works  of  Moore,  of 
Keating,  of  MacGeoghegan,  and  of  Lynch.  How  the  History  of  Erinn  is  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  abundant  materials  for  it  properly  made  use  of.  Sketch 
of  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gaedliils  of  Erinn.  Of  the  ma- 
terials which  exist  for  completing  the  history  of  the  early  period,  in  which 
the  annals  are  so  meagre.  Of  the  necessity  for  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
Laws,  Customs,  Civilization,  and  mode  of  Life  among  the  ancient  Gaedliils. 
Of  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  Language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  immense  mass  of  materials  preserved  in  the  existing  col- 
lections of  MSS.    Conclusion. 

I  HAVE  now,  at  last,  brought  these  Introductory  Lectures  to  a 
close.  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some  intelligible 
account  of  the  materials  which  exist  towards  the  perfect  eluci- 
dation of  our  country's  history,  in  the  ancient  language  of  that 
country; — materials  not  drawn  from  the  prejudiced  reports  of 
the  enemies  of  our  race,  but  from  ancient  Gaxjdhlic  records,  of 
great  antiquity,  and  of  the  highest  authenticity.  The  task  has 
been  one  of  greater  labour  than  I  had  at  all  anticipated ;  of 
greater  labour,  perhaps,  than  any  of  you  could  have  imagined 
from  the  result.  For  I  was  obliged  again  to  consult  a  vast 
number  of  authorities — to  search  and  research  through  the 
ancient  MSS.  themselves,  to  compare  again  passages  upon  which 
the  investigations  mto  the  Brehon  Laws  had  thrown  new  light 
since  last  1  had  studied  them,  and  to  verify,  by  examination  of 
the  original  authorities  themselves,  all  those  notes  and  results 
of  my  study  of  years,  before  I  could  permit  myself  to  express, 
from  this  place,  a  single  opinion  upon  facts,  however  compara- 
tively triflmg,  or  however  certain  to  myself  appeared  my  recol- 
lection of  former  reading.  Besides,  the  extent  of  the  subject 
itself  seemed  greater  and  greater  as  I  advanced,  in  throwing 
into  form  what  I  had  to  sajr  to  you ;  so  that  the  number  of 
Lectures  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  has  imavoid- 
ably  exceeded  three  times  that  originally  assigned  to  this  In- 
troductory Course. 

Even  now,  I  fear  that  the  effort  to  compress  what  I  had  to 
say  will  be  found  to  have  made  the  result  unsatisfactory  enough ; 
for  I  have  all  along  been  forced  to  give  an  account  of  vast 
masses  of  the  most  valuable  historical  writings  only  by  a  few 
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LECT.  XXI.  short  examples  of  them ;  and  1  feel  persuaded  that  I  have  even 
Reca  itnia  ^^^  failed  to  convey  to  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the  Immense 
tioQ.  extent  of  our  MS.  historical  records. 

One  difficulty, indeed,  was  always  before  me, — that  no  previous 
attempt  had  been  made  to  descnbe  them  to  the  public ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
have  not  been  really  examined  by  any  other  eye  than  my  own 
in  our  generation,  or,  perhaps,  for  several  generations.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  we  have  seen  histories  and  antiquarian  treatises 
publShed  with  applause,  for  a  centiuy  back,  and  frequently  in 
our  own  time,  by  authors  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  to  read  these  MSS.,  and  who,  accordingly,  passed  over 
without  remark  those  records, — those  materials  without  which 
the  History  of  Erinn  cannot  be  written,  nor  the  antiquities  of 
Eriim  truly  investigated, — as  if  such  materials  had  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  When,  therefore,  I  opened  the  business  of  the 
chair  with  which  I  have  been  honoured  in  this  our  National 
University  by  bearing  witness  to  the  vast  extent  of  these,  I  may 
say,  yet  unopened  materials, — the  long-neglected,  long-decaying 
wealth  of  national  records,  with  which  our  great  libraries  and 
museums  are  so  richly  stocked, — I  felt  that  the  intelligent  public 
could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  an  announcement  apparently  so 
extravagant ;  and  I  felt  then,  and  I  have  felt  all  along,  that  it 
must  be  the  work  of  years  (and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of 
many  special  series  of  lectures  in  detail),  to  introduce  to  the 
world  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  our  Manuscripts, 
so  as  to  obtain  any  general  recognition  of  their  true  extent  and 
importance. 

If,  however,  T  have  not  succeeded,  as  I  should  wish  to  do, 
within  the  too  limited  scope  of  these  few  Lectures,  in  doing 
adequate  justice  to  a  subject  so  large  and  so  varied,  I  may  at 
least  congratulate  myself  upon  the  increasing  interest  which  that 
subject  appears  to  have  excited,  and  upon  the  indulgent  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  so  kindly  received  and  encouraged 
me  in  the  performance  of  a  task  so  unaccustomed, — a  task  which 
I  was,  in  some  respects,  so  reluctant,  because  so  ill-prepared,  to 
undertake.  And  I  shall  feel  but  too  glad  if,  by  what  I  have 
attempted  to  do  in  these  Introductory  Lectures,  I  shall  even  liave 
so  introduced  the  subject  to  the  intelligent  notice  of  my  younger 
friends  as  to  kindle  in  their  minds  some  interest  to  prosecute 
inquiries  for  themselves  in  a  path  in  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
my  life  to  act  as  a  sort  of  pioneer.  They  will  find  that  path  now 
a  far  easier  one  than  I  did,  and  they  will  approach  it  with  advan- 
tages which  it  was  not  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Only  let  me  caution 
them  to  pursue  their  studies  among  the  mateiiab  of  the  History 
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of  their  country  uninfluenced  by  the  silly  but  often  attractive  lbct.  xxt. 
speculations  with  which  so  many  ignorant  men  of  the  last  and  of 
the  present  generation  have  deformed  their  literary  and  anti-  tiSf'  *" 
quanan  researches,  if  researches  they  can  be  called :  let  me  warn 
them  to  begin  for  themselves  at  the  beginning ;  first,  to  learn 
accurately  the  language  itself  (a  task  fiir  easier  than  my  hearers, 
perhaps,  imagine),  and  then  to  study  patiently  and  collate  care- 
fully tne  important  originals  in  that  language  within  their  reach, 
before  they  allow  their  minds  to  dream  of  any  theory  whatever 
concerning  the  race,  the  history,  or  the  religious  or  civil  cus- 
toms of  our  early  ancestors.  To  do  this,  they  must  first  cast 
behind  them  almost  all  that  has  yet  been  printed  on  the  subject  : 
I  may  indeed  say  all,  save  the  very  few  publications  which  I 
have  taken  care  to  name  to  you  already  m  these  lectures ;  for 
the  History  of  ancient  Erinn  is  as  yet  entirely  unwritten,  and 
her  antiqmties  all  but  unexplored. 

I  have  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn  is  yet  entirely 
imwritten ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  history  of  Ireland,  save  in  name. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
desire,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  to  show  you  how  tliis  is  so,  by 
pointing  out  how  the  materials  which  I  have  analysed  for  you 
must  be  treated,  in  order  that  anything  like  a  liistory  of  Erinn 
ever  may  be  written.  And  first,  let  me  very  shortly  recapitulate 
all  that  we  have  gone  over,  lest  by  chance  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  my  first  Lectures  were  deUvered  (now 
above  a  year  ago)  should  have  caused  you  to  have  forgotten 
some  portions  of  the  series  of  subjects  of  which  I  have  succes- 
sively spoken. 

In  my  first  two  Lectures,  after  explaining  the  general  object 
of  the  course,  I  told  you  of  the  means  taken,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  otir  forefathers,  to  preserve 
the  records  of  their  race ;  and  I  laid  before  you  some  evidence 
of  the  records  and  literature  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Erinn,  before 
Christianity,  together  with  a  list  and  some  description  of  the 
chief  among  the  lost  books  of  more  remote  times,  firom  which 
much  that  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  MSS.  still  in  existence 
was  copied,  with  or  without  additions  and  explanations.  I 
told  you  what  is  known  of  the  Books  called  the  Cuilmen,  the 
Cin  J)roma  Sneachta^  the  Senchus  M6r,  the  Book  of  Ua  Chong- 
bhdiU  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  the  original 
Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhri^  and  the  Book  oiAcaill.  And  as  instances 
of  the  contents  of  some  of  these  great  collections,  I  described  to 
you  the  story  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Chuailgni  and  the  history  of 
Cormac  Mac  Airtj  of  which  copies  exist  in  MSS  yet  preserved 
to  us. 
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LBCT.  XXI.  In  the  third  Lecture  I  opened  the  subject  of  the  various 
Reca  itui  ^^"^^^  Still  existing  in  our  MS.  collections,  their  extent  and 
tiou.^  *  character;  and  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  early  Annalists 
and  professors  of  history ;  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice ;  of  Giolla 
Caemhain;  of  Tigliemach;  and  of  the  ancient  schools.  And 
with  reference  to  the  earliest  existing  annals,  those  of  Tigher- 
ncLch,  I  related  to  you  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Palace  of  Emania  (^near  Ardmagh; ;  that  of  the  Three  CoUas ; 
and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ultonian  Dynasty,  which  Tigher- 
nach,  apparently  for  very  unsatisfactory  reasons,  assumed  as  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  period. 

In  several  subsequent  Lectures  I  took  up  the  Annals  nearly  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  composition,  and  gave  you  an 
account  of  each  in  some  detail.  I  described  to  you  the  scope  and 
contents  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  C^,  improperly  called 
the  Annals  of  Boyle  (called  by  Ware  the  Annals  of  Connacht), 
the  Annals  ofSenait  Mac  Maghnusa,  called  tlie  Annals  of  Ulster ; 
and  the  Annals  oiLoch  Ce  (improperly  called  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan) ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  this  work,  I  described  to  you  the 
account  in  it  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Sleacht  in  the  year  1252, 
the  place  in  which  stood  the  celebrated  Idol  called  Crom  Cruach 
[or  Ceann  Cruach^  as  found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick], 
prostrated  by  St.  Patrick ;  then  the  true  "  Annals  of  Connacht" ; 
the  "Chromcum  Scotorum"  of  Duald  Mac  Firbisigh;  the  other 
works  of  the  Mac  Firbises,  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (in 
the  year  1390)  and  the  Book  o£  Lecain  (in  the  year  1416),  to 
Duald's  own  time,  in  the  year  1666 ;  the  Annals  of  Lecain; 
and  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  of  which  last  I  gave  you  a 
specimen  in  the  curious  story  of  the  Life  of  Queen  Gomuaith. 
I  concluded  my  notice  of  the  Annals  by  devoting  one  entire 
lecture  to  a  very  inadequate  examination  of  those  of  the  Four 
Masters ;  and  in  the  following  lecture,  having  passed  from  the 
Annals,  I  described  to  you  the  other  great  works  of  the 
O'Clerys,  and  particularly  the  Heitn  Rioghraidhi^  or  Succession 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  Leabhar  GabMlay  or  Book  of  Invasions. 
I  next  proceeded  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  chief  books 
of  historical  MSS.  (generally  very  large  collections,  embracing, 
each  of  them,  a  vast  number  ot  compositions  of  every  kind) 
which  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Dublin,  in  Trinity  College,  and 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  including  the  Leabhar  na 
h'UidhrS,  the  "  Book  of  Leinster",  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote",  the 
Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  the  "  Book  of  Lecain^,  and  the  *'  Book  of 
Lismore'' ;  and  I  shortly  noticed  the  immense  collection  of  Law 
Tracts  about  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law  Commission. 
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The  following  Lecture  was  devoted  to  a  subject  hardly  less  lect.  xxi. 
important  than  the  Annals  themselves  in  a  historical  pomt  of  „ 
View — 1  mean  the  great  Books  ot  the  (jenealogies  and  rem-  tioa. 
grees  of  the  Clanns  and  Tribes  of  Erinn,  and  particulariy  the 
splendid  work  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis.     And  I  explained  the 
nature  and  the  legal  and  social  importance  of  these  records  in 
ancient  times. 

After  describing  the  Annals  and  the  Books  of  Genealogies, — 
records  which  must  ever  supply,  as  in  ancient  times  they  always 
supplied,  the  foundation  and  skeleton  of  our  national  history, — 
I  next  passed  to  those  classes  of  authentic  materials  froM  which 
the  details  of  that  history  are  to  be  gathered.  And,  first,  I  des- 
cribed to  you  the  few  great  pieces  in  which  we  find  that  history 
already  almost  made  to  our  hands,  so  far  as  certain  great  epochs 
in  the  general  annals  are  concerned.  I  allude  to  the  early 
compilations  called  the  "  Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhils ', 
the  History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute,  the  "  Wars  of  Thomond", 
and  the  "  Book  of  Munster".  And  from  these  I  proceeded  to 
describe  to  you  (but  too  generally,  1  am  afraid),  the  immense 
mass  of  Gaedhlic  literature  which  I  have  classed  under  the 
name  of  the  Historic  Tales,  beginning  with  those  which  record 
for  us  the  celebrated  Battles  oiAfagh  Tuireadh  Chonga  and  Magh 
Tuireadh  na  bh-F6morach,  which  took  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  before  Christ,  according  to  the  chronology  adopted  by 
the  Four  Masters.  In  the  Lectures  devoted  to  these  Historic 
Tales,  I  gave  you  lastly  a  number  of  examples,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  which,  in  reference  to  the  serious  subject  of  our 
history,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten.  I  concluded  this  part 
of  my  subject  by  a  similar  account  of  what  I  termed  the  purely 
Imaginative  Literature  (such  as  the  compositions  called  Fenian 
Tales  and  Poems),  because  in  this  class  of  pieces  is  to  be  found 
such  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information  relative  to  the 
manners  and  customs,  residences,  dress,  ornaments, — ^the  social 
life,  in  short, — of  the  early  Gaedhils. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  period,  in  so  far  as  directly  con- 

f  nected  with  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  purely  Ecclesiastical 

I  History,  I  kept  by  itself;  and  this  formed  the  subject  of  the 

remainder  of  this  preliminary  course.  In  two  Lectures  last  year^"^ 

I  described  to  you  the  remains  which  still  exist  to  testify  to  the 

period  of  (and  that  immediately  following)  the  introduction  of 

Christianity  into  Erinn ; — I  mean  the  beautifully  worked  relics, 

the  shrines,  the  bells,  and  the  croziers,  with  many  of  which  you 

are,  no  doubt,  familiar ;  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  ancient 

times  of  Erinn  is  not  to  be  reached  by  the  student  of  history, 

(M)  See  note  at  p.  820. 
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LECT.  »xi.  without  acquaintance  with  these  works  also,  as  well  as  those  of 
la    *"^^*^^^  class,  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ornaments  of  civil 

^ecap  a  a-  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  wcapons  of  the  ancient  warriors.  And  after  des- 
cribing to  you  such  remains  of  early  piety  I  proceeded  to  explain 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  ancient  lives  of  the 
early  swnts  (and  particularly  that  invaluable  one  called  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  Samt  Patrick),  and  the  Manuscript  Ecclesiastical 
Kecords  in  general,  rich  as  they  are  in  various  entries  and  allu- 
sions of  great  historical  value.  In  the  last  few  Lectures  this 
year,**  I  resumed  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  describing  to  you 
the  great  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Doighre  (now  commonly  but 
erroneously  termed  the  Leabhar  Breac^  or  "  Speckled  Book"), 
and  other  invaluable  ecclesiastical  writings,  wnich  I  had  not 
included  in  my  former  account  of  the  general  Historical  MSS. 
preserved  in  Dublin.  And  after  noticing  many  very  early  reli- 
gious and  monastic  pieces  (and  particularly  the  celebrated  FMirS, 
or  Martyrology,  ol  Aengus  CHle  Di)^  I  brought  the  whole  of 
my  analysis  of  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History  to 
a  conclusion  by  an  account  of  the  pieces  called  Prophecies, — 
most  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  early  Saints,  and 
especially  to  Colum  CUU^  but  some  even  to  pa^an  kings,  chiefs, 
and  Dnuds,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, — spurious 
prophecies,  which  contain,  indeed,  much  matter  of  nistonc  inte- 
rest, but  which  have  been  so  often  used  (and  even  in  our  own 
day)  with  the  most  mischievous  effect,  among  our  people,  and 
in  a  sense  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  truth  of  our  National  His- 
tory, that  I  have  been  induced  to  devote  to  them  an  amount  of 
space  perhaps  disproportionate  to  their  real  importance,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  check  die  dangerous  falsehoods  which  on 
this  side  also  threaten  to  assail  the  student,  and  to  perplex  him 
in  his  labours,  if  not  to  divert  him  altogether  from  the  only  cer- 
tain path  of  candid  inquiry. 

Such  is  a  recapitulation,  as  short  as  I  could  make  it  without 
becoming  unintelligible,  of  the  ground  we  have  gone  over.  I 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  candid  critic  to  deny  that 
if  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.  be  such  and  so  exte;isive  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  it  is  in  these  MSS.  chiefly,  nay,  almost  exclusively, 
that  the  materials  for  the  ancient  History  of  the  country  are  to 
be  sought.  I  am  sure  it  can  need  no  argument  to  convince  any 
one  who  has  ever  examined,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner, 
the  books  which  have  hitherto  been  published  under  the  name 
of  "  History  of  Ireland",  that  these  materials  have  never  yet 
been  used  as  they  ought  and  as  they  easily  might  have  been. 
(!^»'  See  note  at  p.  320. 
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By  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  invaluable  records  and  of  these  lect.  xxi. 
most  Interesting  narratives,  have  not  been   examined  at  all.  n^^ji^pi^^ji^ 
Generally,  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  become  "  His-  tion. 
torians"  of  Ireland,  have  been  unable  to  consult  a  Gaedhlic  MS.  at 
all,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  language ;  and  such  writers 
have  attempted  to  conceal  their  deficiency  in  this  regard  by  a 
flippant  sneer  or  an  ignorant  but  positive  falsehood.     And  the 
very  few  who,  knowing  the  language,  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  task  of  composing  a  general  history  of  Erinn,  have  done 
so  without  access  to  any  considerable  body  of  the  MSS.,  and  under 
circumstances  which  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  effecting 
that  examination  and  collation  of  authorities  which  the  neces- 
sary critical  investigation  of  history  so  imperiously  requires. 

Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  writers  worthy  of  mention  as  of  th© 
having  attempted  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  may  be  reduced  JtuctJ  <m 
to  three ;  for,  I  believe  I  may  pass  over  the  rest  in  absolute  JJ  Erilfnl*^^ 
silence.     Those  three  are.  Dr.  Geoffrey  Keating  (of  whom  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  my  Lecture  on  the  Four  Masters) ;  the 
Abbe  Mac  Geognegan ;  and,  if  only  because  he  is  the  latest  of 
all,  and  because  his  well  earned  popularity  and  his  character  in 
other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  notice,  the  late  Thomas  Moore. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  performances  of 
these,  or  indeed  of  any  modem  writers  on  Irish  history ;  and 
I  only  mention  them  because  they  are  so  well  known  that  it 
may  seem  strange  to  omit  doing  so  just  after  having  assured 
you  that  there  is  no  history  of  Ireland.  Such  of  you  as  have 
read  the  works  of  those  three  writers,  need  not  be  told  that  by 
none  of  them  has  adequate  use  been  made  of  any  part  even  of 
the  materials  I  have  described  to  you.  Such  of  you  as  have 
not  yet  read  them  may  read  them  (at  least  Keating  and 
Mac  Geoghegan)  without  mischief,  takmg  with  you  only  the 
caution  which  my  remarks  may  imply. 

Of  Moore's  total  want  of  qualification  for  the  task  he  under-  of  Moores 
took,  you  are  aware  from  the  anecdote  I  gave  you  in  a  former  ireiM3r[  ^ 
Lecture.  He  discovered  it  too  late ;  but  he  was  candid  enough 
to  admit  it  without  qualification.  Against  his  work,  then,  I 
should  directly  warn  you.  The  account  he  gives  of  ancient 
Erinn  is  nowhere  to  be  relied  on;  it  is  taken  entirely  from 
English  authorities,  not  merely  hostile  in  feeling  but  even 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  which  they 
wrote.  So  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  event  of  ancient  Irish 
history  accurately  given  m  Moore ;  and  there  are  innumerable 
passages  in  which  the  most  important  facts  are  wholly  misrepre- 
sented in  the  gross  and  in  detail.  I  do  not  accuse  the  poet  of 
any  intention  so  to  write  the  history  of  his  country — far,  far 
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LECT.  XXI.  from  it  I  believe  he  intended  honestly  to  tell  the  truth ;  but 
Of  Moorc'8  ^^^  knew  of  no  authorities  but  those  which  I  have  just  alluded 
"History  of  to ;  hc  did  not  undei*stand  the  language,  and  had  not  even  heard 
of  the  existence  of  our  great  MSS.  books  till  after  his  first 
volume  had  appeared  (the  volume  in  which  the  early  history  is 
treated) ;  and  when  he  did  discover  his  mistake,  he  was,  I  have 
the  best  reason  to  believe,  heartily  sorry  that  he  had  ever  under- 
taken a  task  which  was,  indeed,  it  is  said,  suggested  rather  by 
the  author's  publisher  than  by  his  own  special  tastes  or  study. 
Of  Keating's  The  history  of  Dr.  Keating  was  compiled,  as  I  have  already 
^'  told  you,  among  the  caves  and  woods  of  Tipperary,  to  wliich 
the  proscription  of  Protestant  persecution  had  inven  the  Catholic 
priest.  Keating  had  with  him  some  of  the  old  books,  such  as 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  at  the  commencement  of  which  are 
recorded  the  ancient  traditions,  not  only  of  the  oririn  of  the 
Milesian  race,  but  of  the  successive  colonizations  of  Erinn  by 
the  various  waves  of  the  Celtic  family  which  reached  this  island 
from  the  European  Continent  before  the  time  of  Milidh  or 
Milesius.  And  he  must  have  also  had  with  him  some  collection 
which  contained  many  of  the  pieces  of  the  kind  I  have  classified 
as  the  Historic  Tales.  Keating's  work  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation  of  these  materials,  as  many  as  he  had  by  him 
in  his  wanderings ;  and  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  but 
abridge,  and  arrange  chronologically,  such  accounts  of  historic 
facts  as  he  foimd  in  them,  never  departing  in  the  least  fi^om  what 
he  saw  before  him,  and  often  preserving  even  the  arrangement 
and  style.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  so  learned 
as  Keating  (one  who  had  access,  too,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  to 
some  valuable  and  ancient  MSS.  since  lost)  should  not  have 
had  time  to  apply  to  his  materials  the  rigid  test  of  that  criticism 
so  necessary  to  the  examination  of  ancient  tales  and  traditions — 
criticism  wnich  his  learning  and  abihty  so  well  qualified  him  to 
undertake.  As  it  is,  however,  Keating's  book  is  of  great  value 
to  the  student,  so  far  as  it  contains  at  least  a  fair  outline  of  our 
ancient  History,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  which  is  regarded  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  Gaedhlic 
of  his  time. 
Of  Mac  Geo-  The  Abb6  Mac  Geoghegan  wrote  his  history  in  Paris  (in 
Hiatory?  the  French  language)  m  the  year  1758.  He  had  no  access 
there,  of  course,  to  the  great  books  now  in  Ireland,  and  most  of 
which  were  at  that  time  also  here ;  but  tlie  Book  of  Lecain  was 
then  in  Paris,  and  of  that  invaluable  MS.  he  made  copious 
use.  His  other  authorities  were  chiefly  Lynch  (Cambrensis 
Eversus),  and  Colgan,  besides  the  various  Anglo-Norman  and 
English  writings  from  Cambrensis  down.      Mac  Gcoghcgan 
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made  a  very  excellent  attempt,  considering  his  opportunities,  lbct.  xxi. 
His  work  is,  however,  very  meagre  in  detail ;  and  that  part  of 
it  whicli  gives  an  account  of  ancient  Erinn,  seems  to  consist 
merely  of  a  very  short  abridgment  of  the  Annals,  or  else  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Book  of  Invasions,  or,  more  readily, 
from  one  of  Lynch's  chaptera. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  Lynch's  book,  because  it  is  rather  a  or  «cain- 
critical  defence  against  Anglo-Norman  misrepresentation,  than  i>rensi8ETer. 
a  history.  The  "  Cambrensis  Eversus"  is,  however,  a  work  of 
very  good  authority,  and  abounds  with  information  most  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  history.  It  was  pubhshed  (in  three 
large  volumes)  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  late  Celtic  Society, 
with  a  translation  and  notes  by  my  [late  lamented]  friend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Kelly,  of  Maynooth;  and  it  has  lately  been 
again  issued  by  the  united  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society. 

Having  shown  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
nothing  written  which  can  be  called  a  History  of  Ireland,  and 
having  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  (after  proper  preliminary  investigation  and  criticism)  a 
history  can  be  constructed,  I  may  be  permitted  now  to  state 
shortly  how,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  these  materials  may  practically 
be  best  approached  by  the  future  historian ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  time  for  undertaking  a  complete  history  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  though  I  myself  dread,  perhaps  more  than  any 
one,  such  a  work  being  imdertaken,  before  years  of  labour  are 
first  devoted  to  that  critical  examination  of  all  our  MSS.,  and 
of  the  traditions  as  well  as  the  records  they  contain,  which 
must,  I  am  sure,  precede  any  successful  effort  in  this  direction. 
I  have  frequently  alluded  to  a  particular  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Annals,  which  is,  perhaps,  obvious  enough  of  itself,  and 
which  occurs  to  me  as  the  readiest  in  making  use  of  the  body 
of  the  other  materials  to  illustrate  them ;  and  it  is  this  plan 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  to  develop  in  the  shape  of  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  only  valuable,  the  only  complete  and  rich  history,  then.  The  niatory 
the  only  worthy,  the  only  truly  intelligible  history  of  ancient  muat^Se 
Erinn,  must  be  written  upon  tlie  basis  of  the  Annals,  of  which  JJJo  basis^of 
I  have  given  you  some  account,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  basis  t^o  Annai*. 
of  the  last  and  most  complete  of  the  Annals,  those  of  the  Four 
Masters.     From  O'Donovan's  richly  not^d  edition  of  this  great 
work  the  student  can  indeed  learn  almost  all  the  chief  part  of 
that  history;  but,  as  I  before  explained  to  you,  even  these 
annals,  and  especially  the  earlier  portion  of  them,  are  extremely 
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L»cT.  xn.  dry  and  meagre ;  so  that  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  intel- 
Th  H!  to     ^^g^^^®  history  of  those  early  times,  we  are  forced  to  search  else- 
of  Erinn  ^  whcrc  for  assistancc.   The  lights  and  shades,  the  details  of  such 
wmten^on     &  history,  the  minute  circumstances, — not   only  those  which 
the  AnnaUk  ^^pl*^^  historical  cvcnts,  but  those  equally  or  even  more  im- 
portant descriptions,  in  which  the  habits  and   manners,  the 
social  ideas  and  cultivation,  the  very  hfe  of  the  actors  in  those 
events,  are  recorded  for  us, — all  these  things  must  be  brought 
out  in  their  proper  places  in  order  to  transform  the  meagre 
skeleton  suppliea  by  the  mere  annals  into  a  full  and  real  history. 
And  it  is  out  of  all  the  other  materials  which  have  been  n)oken 
of  in  these  Lectures  that  these  details  are  to  be  gathered,  lor  the 
purpose  of  fillinff  in  the  outline  drawn  by  the  Four  Masters. 

AH  these  various  materials  must,  however,  first  be  submitted 
to  the  closest  analysis,  to  the  most  careful  comparison  one  with 
another,  and  to  the  most  minute  critical  investigation,  assisted 
by  the  light  supplied  by  the  languages  and  histories,  as  well  as 
the  antiquities  and  what  is  known  of  the  life,  of  other  Celtic 
nations, — of  all  the  contemporary  nations,  indeed,  with  whom 
our  forefathers  were  ever  likely  to  have  come  in  contact.  Such 
criticism,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
these  Lectures.  It  is  my  province  here  only  to  introduce  to  you 
the  various  classes  of  historic  materials  themselves,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them.  For  such  of  you  as 
have  energy  and  ambition  enough  to  undertake  so  important  a 
work,  there  are  many  directions  from  among  which  to  choose  a 
coiurse  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  exercise  your  powers, 
after  your  classical  and  critical  education  shall  have  been  suffi- 
ciently completed,  in  assisting  to  accomplish  this  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  complete  investigation  of  your  country's  history ; 
and  you  can  easily  make  yourselves  masters  of  the  language  as 
you  proceed.  I  nope  some  of  you  will  take  the  hint,  for  I  can 
imagme  no  employment  in  which  the  best  years  of  a  literary 
life  could  now  be  spent  more  likely  to  lead  to  rich  results  for 
your  country  or  more  honourable  to  yourselves. 
How  to  set  For  my  present  purpose,  however,  let  us  suppose  this  critical 
tJl^"o?Aa'  investigation  completed,  and  the  historic  trutns  contained  in  all 
dent  Eriun.  the  materials  of  every  kind,  which  I  have  described,  separated 
clearly  by  accurate  analysis  and  comparison.  We  shall  then  be 
in  a  position  to  fill  up  the  outlines  supplied  by  the  annals,  and 
to  do  this  for  almost  every  generation  of  our  ancestors,  from  a 
period  very  long  before  that  of  Christianity. 

You  have  abeady  seen  that  great  part  of  the  work  of  history 
has  been  done  to  our  hands,  with  respect  to  the  long  and  impor- 
tant periods  embraced  by  the  three  great  compilations  I  have 
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described  to  you — I  mean  the  large  tracts  called  the  "History  l«ct. xxi. 
of  the  Boromean  Tribute",  that  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Danes",  ^owtoBet 
and  that  of  the  "  Wars  of  Thomond''.     And  in  the  similar  tract  »bout  a  Hi»- 
called  the  "Book  of  Munster"  you  have  been  told  that  a  simi-  dent°£rinn. 
larly  detailed  history  is  preserved  of  the  principal  events  relating 
particularly  to  that  province  during  several  centuries.     With 
these  great  works,  then,  the  future  historian  will  have  to  begin 
his  labours  of  compilation.     Of  course  the  basis  of  the  whole  will 
be  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  latest  work  of  authority  among  the  Annals, 
while  the  various  books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  and 
especially  those  of  Mac  Firbis,  will  supply  the  means  of  tracing 
the  connection  between  the  various  provinces  and  tribes,  as  well 
as  many  details  as  to  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  who  figure  in  the  national  annals.     So  much  being 
done,  we  come  at  last  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  immense 
mass  of  miscellaneous  historical  literature  which  I  have  so  often 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  and  on  these  we  shall  chiefly  have  to 
depend  for  that  minute  illustration  of  the  details  of  historic  life 
which  I  have  since  alluded  to. 

The  chronicles,  records,  and  purely  historic  narratives  upon 
which  we  have  to  rely  for  illustrating  any  particular  periods  in 
our  history,  and  filling  up  the  outlines  nimished  by  our  anna- 
lists, appear  to  have  undergone,  you  will  remember,  even  at  a 
remote  time,  a  wide  dispersion,  and  to  have  been  broken  into 
almost  innumerable  fira^ents.  To  recover  and  arrange  them 
is  now  a  task  of  no  ordmary  difliculty,  owing  to  the  niunerous 
and  various  sources  which  we  must  draw  upon  for  information 
before  we  can  compass  any  connected  view  of  them.  Of  these 
various  sources  of  mformadon  I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before 
you  an  account  intelligible  enough,  at  least,  to  enable  you  to 
understand  this  difficulty. 

Many  ways,  doubtless,  might  be  proposed,  to  effect  the  re- 
union of  these  scattered  fragments  of  veritable  historic  records. 
That  which  I  propose  to  adopt  appears  to  me  simple  and  con- 
venient; and  m  the  short  example  I  shall  give  of  it,  you  are 
to  remember  that  for  my  present  purpose  I  shall  not  adhere  to 
any  strict  principles  of  classification  in  the  selection  of  any  par- 
ticular epochs  of  our  history.  I  desire  that  you  should  take  the 
several  fragments  of  the  historic  chain  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
or  shall  speak,  simply  as  examples ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  space 
allowed,  it  would  be  as  easv  for  me  to  fill  up  the  spaces  which 
occur  between  them.  I  shall  then  rapidly  pass  before  you  a 
few  periods  marked  in  our  annals  by  some  important  events, 
and  group  about  these  so  much  of  me  records,  historic  tales, 
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LECT,  XXI.  and  other  materials  of  our  genuine  history  (especially  those 
Hovr  to  set  ^^^'^  ^  ^*^®  already  introduced  to  your  notice  in  detail),  as 
about  a  Hu-  may  serve  to  indicate  how  the  blanks  in  the  annals  are  to  be 
cienrEriuD.  fiUcd  up ;  and  I  shall  take  for  my  starting  point  the  early 
traditional  history  of  the  origin  of  the  last  great  colony  of  Celts, 
the  race  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Milesians. 

The  Milesian  The  Milesian  history  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  has  been 
Colony.  much  cauvasscd  by  the  writers  of  the  last  150  years.  But 
although  several  writers  have  been  bold  enough  not  only  to 
question,  but  even  to  reject  altogether,  the  fact  of  this  Spanish 
colonization  of  Erinn,  nevertheless  not  one  has  ever  ventured 
upon  assigning  any  other  origin  to  the  peculiarly  constituted 
race  of  the  Gracdhel,  at  least  none  founded  on  anything  more  than 
mere  conjecture,  and  that  of  the  weakest  kind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  writers  of  this  class 
have  been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  Protestant ;  writers  of  a 
party  who  have  ever  been  singularly  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the 
most  trivial  incidents  which  they  can  dress  up  to  give  colour  to 
their  denial  that  the  ancestry  and  Christianity  of  ancient  Erinn 
had  been  derived  from  Western  Europe.  It  would  have  been 
much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  these  writers,  had  they  confined 
themselves  to  fair  discussion  and  a  candid  examination  of  such 
facts  and  authorities  as  came  before  them,  and  had  they  decided 
honestly  on  the  evidences  alone  which  they  furnish,  particularly 
as  the  historic  question  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Gaedhils 
themselves  from  Spain,  and  their  religion  from  Kome,  is  really  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever  in  the  discussions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  except  as  regards  mere  ethnological  inquiry  and  as 
regards  the  veracity  of  our  ancient  traditions  and  writings.  But 
for  writers  and  investigators  of  this  class,  a  single  dubious  sen- 
tence, or  a  single  immaterial  contradiction,  is  enough,  if  only 
ingenuity  can  in  any  way  twist  it  into  a  contradiction  of  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  history,  spread  over  one  or  any 
number  of  volumes.  It  is  then  magnified  into  a  mountain  of 
truth,  and  all  the  rest  set  at  nought,  or  coolly  passed  over. 

This  subject,  however,  of  the  authenticity  of  our  ancient  tra- 
ditions, is  too  large  to  be  discussed  here,  as  it  were,  accidentally ; 
but  it  is  one  that  shall  not  be  overlooked  or  postponed  to  any 
indefinite  period  At  present  I  shall  do  no  more  than  lay  before 
you  a  short  sketch  of  the  traditional  origin  of  the  Gaedhils  of 
Erinn,  as  it  is  recorded  in  our  oldest  books ;  and  I  shall  do  so 
without  criticism  of  any  kind,  only  that  you  may  the  better 
understand  what  is  to  follow. 
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The  Milesians,  according  to  the  Book  of  Drom  Sneachta  (a  lect.  xxi. 
book  written  before  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in  Erinn),  as  well  as  Qfti,eanci- 
their  predecessors  in  this  country,  the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuaiha  ent  tradi- 
Di  Danann,  are  recorded  to  be  descended  from  the  race  of  cern1i!«  tho 
Japhet,  through  his  son  Magog.     They  are  said  to  have  been  colony^ 
originally  seated  in  **  Scythia" ;  and  the  earliest  traditions  tell  us 
that  a  branch  of  them  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Cingris ;  that  they  returned  to  Scythia  again  after  some  genera- 
tions ;  that  they  subsequently  went  into  Greece,  and  ultimately 
to  Spain,  where,  after  a  long  residence,  they  erected  the  city 
and  tower  of  Bragantia,  from  whence,  after  some  time,  a  colony 
of  them  came  into  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  3500,  under 
the  command  of  the  eight  sons  of  Galamh,  who  is  commonly 
called  Milesius.     The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  they  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  SldingS,  or  Slaney  (in  the  present 
county  of  Wexford),  unobserved  by  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann, 
and  that  they  marched  at  once  from  that  place  to  Tara,  the 
seat  of  government.     The  chief  rule  of  the  island  at  this  period 
was  conjointly  shared  by  the  three  sons  of  Cermna  Milbhedil, 
namely,  Etkur,  Cethur,  and  Fethur,  three  personages  mytholo- 
gically  known  as  Mac  Cuill,  Mac  Ceacht^  and  Mac  Greini, 
The  Milesians  immediately  summoned  these  three  kings  to  sur- 
render to  them  the  government  of  the  country  in  peace,  or 
submit  it  to  the  right  of  battle. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  early  chivalric  tradition  follows, 
the  critical  explanation  of  which  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  to 
the  investigation  of  the  historical  inquirer,  merely  stating  here 
the  story  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  answer  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  appears  to  have  been  a 
complaint  that  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise ;  and  they  pro- 
posed to  the  invaders  to  return  to  their  ships,  to  reembark,  and 
to  go  out  upon  the  sea  "  the  distance  of  nine  waves"  (as  the 
story  runs) ;  and  that  if  they  could,  after  that,  eflPect  a  landing 
by  force,  dien  that  the  coimtry  should  be  surrendered  to  them. 
To  this  proposition,  it  is  related,  that  the  Milesian  brothers 
assented ;  but  when  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  found  them  fairly 
launched  on  the  sea,  they  raised  a  furious  magical  tempest, 
which  entirely  dispersed  the  fleet.  One  part  of  it  was  driven 
along  the  east  coast  of  Erinn,  to  the  north,  under  the  command 
of  Eremon,  the  youngest  of  the  Milesian  brothers ;  whilst  the 
remainder,  under  command  of  Donn,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  was  driven  to  the  south-west  of  the  island. 

However,  the  Milesians  were  not  without  their  druids  too. 
At  first  the  latter  thought  the  tempest  was  a  natural  one ;  but 
after  some  time,  suspecting  that  it  was  the  result  of  druidical 
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LECT.  XXL  agency,  they  sent  a  man  to  the  top-mast  of  their  ship,  to  know 

ofthewid-       *^^  wind  was  blowing  at  that  height  over  the  surface  of  the 

eut  tnidi-     sea.     The  man  reported  that  it  was  not.     Tliis  confirmed  their 

«S?3ng  the  suspicions ;  whereupon  they  immediately  set  about  laying  the 

coioSy."       storm,  by  counter  arts  of  magic,  in  which  they  soon  succeeded, 

though  not  before  five  of  the  eight  brothers  were  lost.     Four, 

including  Donn^  the  eldest,  were  drowned  off  the  coast  of 

Kerry ;  and  one,  Colpa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne,  which 

from  him  was  called  Inbhear   Colpa;  and  it  was  here  that 

Eremon  landed. 

When  the  stonn  abated,  the  surviving  brothers  of  the  southern 
party,  Eber  Finn  and  Amergin  (the  poet,  chronicler,  and  judge 
of  the  expedition)  landed,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  dieir 
people,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and,  after  taking  a  short  rest  they 
moved  up  the  country,  but  they  were  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Sliabh  Mis,  by  a  strong  body  of  Tuatha  Di 
Danann,  headed  by  Eiri,  the  queen  of  one  of  the  joint  kings. 
Here  a  battle  ensued  between  them  in  which  the  Milesian 
brothers  were  victorious,  though  they  lost  three  hundred  of  their 
men,  as  well  as  their  mother  Scota,  and  Fas,  the  wife  of  one 
of  their  chiefs.  The  Tuatha  Di  Danann  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  warriors. 

The  valley  in  which  this  battle  is  recorded  to  have  been 
fought  is  still  well  known,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Sliabh  Mis,  in 
the  barony  of  Trichadh  an  AicmS,  in  Kerry ;  it  was  named  Glenn 
Faisi  (the  Valley  of  Fas),  from  the  lady  Fas,  the  first  of  the 
Milesians  killed  in  it.  The  lady  Scota  was  buried  here  too,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  valley,  near  the  sea,  and  Fert  Scota  Tor 
Scota's  grave),  is  still  pointed  out  in  GUann  Scoithin,  in  the 
present  parish  of  Annagh,  in  the  same  barony. 

Eber  Finn  pushed  on  at  once  after  this  battle,  and  succeeded 
in  fighting  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  Erinn,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Boyne,  where  he  found  his  brother  Eremon,  after  which 
they  sent  a  challenge  of  battle  to  the  three  joint  kings  at  Tara. 
This  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  battle  of  Taillten  [now 
Telltown,  in  Meath]  ensued,  in  which  the  three  kings  were 
defeated  and  killed,  their  people  subdued  and  great  numbers  of 
them  slaughtered,  and  the  power  of  the  T%tatha  Di  Danann 
totally  overthrown. 

The  best  account  of  the  Battle  of  TailUen  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  although  still  limited  in  details,  is  to  be  found  in  an  ancient 
but  much-wrecked  MS.  in  Trinity  College  Library  ^class  H. 
4.22),  one  of  those  which,  for  this  period,  the  historian  must 
consult,  and  of  which  he  will  make  copious  use. 

The  Milesians  having  thus  become  masters  of  the  country, 
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the  brothers  Eber  Finn  and  JEremon  divided  the  island  into  two  lect.  yxi. 
parts  between  them,  the  former  taking  all  the  southern  part  from  q^  ^^,^^^^4. 
the  Boyne  and  the  Shannon  to  Cape  Clear,  and  the  latter  taking  ent  tradi- 
aU  the  part  lying  to  the  north  of  these  rivers.  «rn1ii^he 

Each  of  them  then  took  a  moiety  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  c^Jo*^ 
who  proceeded  to  settle  themselves   throughout  the  country, 
and  who  soon  erected  all  those  numerous   raths,   forts,   and 
CaifiairSj  which  to  this  day  bear  the  names  of  these  early 
invaders. 

The  brothers  Eber  Finn  and  Eremon^  however,  did  not  long 
remain  content  in  peace ;  and  after  a  little  interval  they  met  to 
decide  their  quarrels  by  battle  at  Geisill  (near  Tullamore,  in 
the  district  now  called  the  King's  county).  The  scene  of  the 
battle  was  at  a  place  called  Tochar  eter  dhd  mhoffh,  or  "  the 
causeway  between  two  plains" ;  and  on  the  brink  of  the  river 
BH  damhj  the  river  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Tullamore. 
In  this  battle  Eber  fell  with  three  of  nis  chief  leaders,  namely, 
Suirghiy  SobJiairee,  and  Goisten.  The  name  of  the  battle-scene  is 
still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  townland  of  Ballintogher,  in 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Geisill;  and  at  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the  Dinnseanchu^^ 
the  mounds  and  graves  of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
battle-field.  The  authenticity  of  the  record  of  a  battle  at  this 
place  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  questioned ; 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  JJinnseanchus  can  scarcely  be 
sneered  at  as  a  ^^  modem"  compilation.  Of  the  battle  of  Geisill 
we  have  now  no  detailed  account ;  but  as  it  is  recorded  in  our 
most  ancient  books,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  battles  of  the 
two  Mo}rturas,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that,  like  them,  it 
too  had  its  ancient  chronicler  in  detail. 

On  the  death  of  Eber  Finn^  the  ancient  authorities  tell  us 
that  Eremon  assumed  the  sole  government  of  our  island ;  that 
he  left  the  north,  and  went  to  reside  to  Leinster ;  and  that  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3516,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  he 
died  at  length  at  Hdith  Bedthaigh,  in  Argot  Ross,  in  which  he 
was  buried.  This  ancient  rath  is  still  in  existence,  with  the 
name  slightly  modified  to  Rath  Beagh.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  n-Edir,  or  Nore,  and  on  its  immediate 
brink,  about  a  mile  below  the  present  village  of  Ballyragget,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  of  an  irregular,  oblong,  and  very 
unusual  form,  with  a  deep  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on 
the  other;  and  as  the  interior  surface  is  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  field,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  floor  is 
hollow,  and  that  probably  the  tomb  of  Eremon  himself  still  re- 
mains in  it. 
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LECT.  XXI.      Of  the  various  events  ascribed  by  our  annals  and  other 
^^  ancient  authorities  to  the  reign  of  Eremon,  no  recorded  details 

crnifhneant,  havc  comc  down  to  US,  with  the  exception  of  the  coming  of 
or  "Picu".    ^YiQ  Cruithneans,  or  Picts,  into  Erinn,  their  passing  hence  into. 
Scotland,  and  their  final  settlement  in  that  country- 

The  events  of  which  I  have  just  given  you  a  sketch,  are  notr 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  "  Book  of  Invasions",  and 
in  the  Dinnseanchus^  which  the  historian  will  accordingly 
consult  for  them. 

The  Cruithneans,  or  Picts,  it  is  stated,  fled  from  the  oppression 
of  their  king  in  Thrace,  and  passed  into  France,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Poictiers,  or  Pictiers,  which  is  believed  to. 
derive  its  name  from  them.  Here  too,  however,  they  werei 
threatened  with  an  act  of  tyranny,  which  induced  them  again; 
to  fly;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  first 
to  Britain,  and  from  thence  to  Erinn,  and  that  they  landed 
here  on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Crimhthann  Sciath-b^l,  one  of 
King  Eremon's  leaders,  was  at  this  period  chief  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Picts,  he 
was  engaged  in  extirpating  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  were 
settled  in  the  forests  of  Fotharta  (now  the  barony  of  Forth,  in 
Wexford),  a  tribe  distinguished  as  having  been  one  that  fought 
with' poisoned  weapons,  and  who  were  known  as  the  Tuatha 
Fiodha,  or  the  Forest  Tribes. 

On  the  landing  of  the  Picts,  they  were  well  received  by 
Crimlithann^  the  chief,  who  engaged  their  assistance  to  banish 
the  Britons;  and  the  battle  oiArd  Learnhnachta  [or  "New-milk 
Hiir]  was  fought  between  them,  in  which  the  Britons  were 
defeated,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  agency  of  Vrostan,  the  Pictish 
Druid,  who  devised  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  weapons. 
This  antidote  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bath  of 
new  milk,  over  which  the  Druids  incantations  were  recited, 
in  which  the  wounded  men  were  plimged,  and  out  of  which 
they  at  once  came  healed  and  restored. 

The  record  of  the  battle  of  Ard  Learnhnachta  is  found  in  the 
Dinnseanchus^  but  not  at  great  length ;  and  the  coming  of  the 
Picts  at  this  remote  time  into  Erinn  to  the  Scots  (or  Mncsians), 
is  spoken  of  by  Venerable  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
(chap,  i.,  b.  I.)  The  whole  question  of  the  coming  of  the 
Picts  has  lately  been  ably  and  learnedly  discussed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Herbert  and  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  edition  of  the  Irish  version 
of  the  old  British  historian,  Nennius,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society. 
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From  the  time  of  Eremon  down  to  the  time  of  Ugaini  Mor  lect.  xxi. 
(or  Ugany  the  Great),  though  oiir  annals  and  other  authorities  continua- 
record  numerous  events  of  historic  interest  and  importance,  we  tion  of  sketch 
have  no  lengthened  separate  details  of  them.    I  shall,  however,  Xian  HistoVy. 
shortly  contmue  my  sketch  from  that  period,  still  keeping  in 
view  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  as  the  foundation  for  our 
historical  researches- 

*  Ugaini  Mor^  or  the  Great,  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  of  or  the  reign 
the  world  4567, — or  before  Christ  633,  accordmg  to  the  chro-  Sj^f^'*'''^ 
nology  of  the  Four  Masters.  In  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
historic  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  there  is  one 
Bet  down  which  described  an  expedition  of  Ugaini  Mor  to  the 
Continent,  and  as  far  as  Italy ;  but  of  this  important  piece  un- 
fortunately not  a  vestige  now  remains ;  nor  would  I  refer  to  it, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  although  there  is  no  Uttle 
scarcity  of  those  more  remote  detailed  accoimts  in  the  books 
which  still  remain  to  us,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
havinff  been  abundant  within  the  Christian  era.  I  beUeve, 
indeed,  that  they  probably  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  lost 
Cuilmen  and  of  the  Book  of  Drom  Sneachta,  mentioned  in  a 
former  lecture,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  books,  of  which 
we  have  never  heard,  and  many  of  which  were  perhaps  con- 
signed to  neglect  and  decay  by  their  owners  among  the  druids 
and  other  learned  men  who  became  converts  to  Christianity, 
in  their  fervour  and  devotion  to  the  cultivation  and  propagation 
of  their  new  creed. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  record  the  death  of  Ugaini 
Mor  at  the  year  of  the  world  4606,  in  the  following  words : 
"  At  the  end  of  this  year  Ugaini  Mdr,  after  having  been  full 
forty  years  Monarch  of  Erinn,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Emrope  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  slain  at  Tealach 
an  Chosgair  (that  is,  the  Hill  of  the  Victory),  in  Magh  Mui- 
ridha  in  Bregia.  This  Ugaini  it  was  who  obtained  from  the 
men  of  Erinn  in  general  the  security  of  all  creation,  visible  and 
invisible  [that  is,  obtained  from  tnem  a  solemn  oath  on  all 
created  thmgs],  that  they  would  never  contend  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  with  his  children  or  his  seed". 

ugaini  Mor  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  by  his  son, 
iMeghaire  Lore.  Laeghairi's  next  brother  was  Cobhthach  Gael, 
who  resided  in  the  provincial  palace  of  Dinn  Righ  (or  the  "  Hill 
of  the  Kings''),  an  ancient  royal  residence  founded  by  the  Fir- 
bol^  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Barrow,  near  Leithghlinn 
[Leighlin] ,  in  the  present  county  of  Carlow).  This  Cobhthach^ 
we  are  told^  became  so  frill  of  envy  of  his  brother  Laeghairi,  that 
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LECL.  XXI.  he  pined  away  in  secret  ahnost  to  death ;  nor  could  anything  be 
found  to  cure  his  disease  but  the  death  of  the  king.   Having 
of  ugain6     confidcd  this  secret  (or  rather,  having  disclosed  his  murderous 
^^''*  design)  to  his  Druid,  the  latter  advised  him  to  take  to  his  bed, 

that  Laegkaire  would  surely  come  to  visit  him,  and  that  then  he 
could  not  fail  of  an  opportunity  to  take  his  life.  Cobhthach  did 
accordingly  take  to  his  bed,  and  his  brother  Laeghairi  soon 
came  to  visit  him,  and  entered  the  sick  chamber  alone.  Wlien, 
however,  he  stooped  over  his  brother  to  embrace  him  in  his 
bed,  the  latter  plimged  a  dagger  into  his  heart.  Laeghairi  had, 
however,  a  son,  an  only  son,  Ailill  AinS,  and  he  again  had  a  son, 
then  a  child,  whose  name  was  Maeti.  Cobhthach,  therefore,  at 
once  proceeded  to  take  the  life  of  his  nephew, — he  had  that  of 
his  brother, — ^in  order  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne :  and  Ailill 
Aini  was  murdered  immediately  after  his  father.  Maen,  the 
child,  was  not,  however,  put  to  death ;  but  his  granduncle  is 
recorded  to  have  caused  him  to  be  fed  on  such  disgusting  food 
as  that  he  became  stupid  and  even  speechless,  upon  which  he 
was  considered  (according  to  law)  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  royal  power. 

No  part  of  these  details  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  where  the  mere  fact  is  stated,  that  Laeghairi 
Lore,  son  of  Ugaini,  after  having  been  two  years  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn,  was  killed  by  Cobhthach  Cael  Breach  at 
Carmdn  (now  Wexford).  And,  after  stating  the  accession  of 
Cobhthach,  the  next  entry  is  equally  meagre,  namely,  at  a.m. 
4658  (or  542  b.c.)  :  "  Cobhthach  Cael  Breagh,  son  of  UaainS, 
after  having  been  fifty  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  fell  by 
Of  the  reign  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  that  is,  Maen,  son  o£  Ailill  Aini,  with 
Lo^giL'd^  thirty  kings  about  him,  at  IHnn  Righ,  on  the  brink  of  the 
Bearbha  [the  Barrow]". 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  just  mentioned  are  taken 
from  an  important  tract  on  the  Genealogies  of  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Leinster,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  The 
romantic  story  of  Maen  or  Labhraidh  Loingaeach,  [the  Exile,]  is 
one  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I  selected  as  an  example  of 
them  to  lay  before  you  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  is  preser^^ed  in 
the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  of  our  Historic  MSS., 
as  you  are  already  aware.  By  consulting  these  two  pieces, — 
both  of  great  age  and  of  quite  unquestionable  authority, — ^you 
can  easily  underetand,  then,  how  large  a  blank  may  be  filled  up,- 
and  with  how  much  detail  respecting  the  events  of  Gaedhehc 
history  at  these  very  early  periods. 
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Let  US  now  pass  on  to  another  remarkable  era  In  our  history,  legt.  xxl 
that  of  the  celebrated  Conairi  M6r  Mac  Ederscedil,  one  of  the  q. 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Erinn,  who  flourished  about  a  century  of  conairi 
before  Christ.      I  purposely  confine  my  examples  to  showing  ^^' 
you  the  important  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  pieces  I  have 
almost  at  hazard  selected  as  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales, 
because  the  description  I  already  gave  you  of  those  pieces  enables 
me  to  be  more  concise,  since  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  details  with  which  they  supply  us  in  such 
abundance. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  simply  enter  the  accession 
of  Conairi  at  a.m.  5091  (b.c.  109) ;  and  the  next  entry  is  a.m. 
5160  (B.C.  40),  relating  his  death  only,  in  these  words: — 
"  Conairi^  the  son  of  EderscM,  after  having  been  seventy  years 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  was  slain  at  Bruiahean  Da  JDhearga 
by  insurgents".  For  the  circumstances  of  this  occurrence  the 
historian  will  consult  the  Historic  Tale  I  have  described  to  you 
as  the  "  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Dd  Derga",  a  piece  in  which 
he  will  find  abimdant  illustrations  of  the  history,  both  social  and 
political,  of  that  age,  as  well  as  all  the  details  of  the  event  itself. 

The  great  King  of  Ulster,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  does  not  make  of  Conor 
his  appearance  at  all  in  the  compilation  of  the  Four  Masters.  ^®  ^**^ 
His  hfe  and  exploits  we  must  seelc  in  local  chronicles,  and  the 
historian  will  find  the  most  copious  illustration  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  facts  connected  with  his  extraordinary  career,  in  a  great 
many  tracts  besides  those  of  the  Siege  of  Howth,  and  the  Death 
of  Conor,  which  I  have  opened  to  you.  [See  Appendix,  No. 
CLV I.]  Conor's  time  was  less  than  a  century  after  Conairi 
Mot, 

The  great  event  which  I  have  called  the  Revolution  of  the  of  the  Revo 
Aitheam  TuaiKa  (known  under  the  inaccurate  designation  of^,l^^**^* 
the  AUacotti  or  Attacots),  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  .^J^^T 
almost  as  baldly  as  the  others  of  which  we  have  spoken.     The       ^ 
tract  which  I  so  shortly  described  to  you  is,  nevertheless,  a 
regular  history  of  this  period,  copious,  accurate,  and  detailed. 

At  the  year  of  our  Lord  123,  the  Annals,  in  the  driest  manner,  or  the  reign 
record  the  accession  of  the  celebrated  Conn  of  the  Hundred  ®'  ^^**** 
Battles;  and  the  annalist  proceeds  to  record,  in  connection  with 
this  great  king, but  one  fact,  and  that  only  in  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  great  roads  discovered,  or  finished  in  his  time  (viz. :  Slighe 
Asailf  Slighe  Midhluachra,  Slighe  Cualann,  Slighe  Dala,  and 
Slighe  i/rfr),  namely,  that  the  Slighe  Morwoa  the  ^^JSiscirIiiada\ 
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i^cT.  cn.  and  tlie  division  line  of  Eriim  into  two  parts,  between  Conn  and 
Oftherei  -^^?^'*  Mdr.  But  the  historian  will  find  in  the  remarkable 
of  Conn.  tale  called  the  Cath  MuighS  Liana  (Battle  of  Magh  Lena),  all 
the  particulars  of  the  contest  between  the  great  king  and  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  chief  Munster  families ;  wmle  in  the 
Tockmarc  Momh*a  (the  Courtship  of  Mom^ra),  or  story  of  the 
voyage  of  Eoghan  to  Spain,  and  his  courtship  and  marriage 
there,  he  will  be  supplied  with  numerous  details,  both  histori^ 
and  social,  in  illustration  of  this  period. 

Of  the  reign  The  Four  MastcTS  are  equally  concise  in  respect  oi  NiaU 
of  Niau.  ^^^^  Ghiallach,  or  Niall^ "  of  the  Nine  Hostages",  at  a.d.  379 
and  405.  His  accession  is  barely  noted,  and  his  death  almost 
in  the  next  line :  "  Slain  ly  JEochaidhy  son  of  Enna  Ceinnaeal- 
achy  at  Muir  n-Icht  [the  '  Ictian  Sea',  that  is,  the  sea  between 
France  and  England' J.  Of  this  event,  and  of  much  else  con- 
cerning Nially  we  are  minutely  informed  by  the  tract  called  the 
"  Expedition  a£ Niall  to  the  Ictian  Sea,  and  the  Death  oiNiaW, 

Of  King  The  death  ofDathi  is  described  (at  a.d.  428),  without  even 

DatAi,  mentioning  his  accession  (he,  in  fact,  succeeded  NiaU) :  "  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  Slialh  JEalpcT.  But  of  Dathi  the 
historian  will  find  many  things  recorded  in  the  tales  in  great 
detail ;  and  the  history  of  his  last  expedition  is  given  at  very 
full  length  in  the  tract  I  lately  described  to  you  imder  the  name 
of  "  The  Expedition  of  king  Dathi  to  the  Alps". 

Of  the  tiaeto  I  could  go  on  for  hours,  instead  of  the  few  minutes  to  which 
theHutoric  I  Tomlt  conjBne  myself,  to  give  you  hundreds  of  examples  of  the 
"^^^  same  kind,  respecting  the  mode  of  using  the  materials  which  it 
has  been  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 
But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do  so,  for  the  few  examples 
I  have  selected  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  what  I  mean.  I 
shtill  for  the  present  only  ask  you  to  place  confidence  in  my 
assertion,  when  I  assure  you  that  there  are  few  important  pas- 
sages of  our  early  history  which  may  not  be  thus  illustrated^ 
and  very  few  distinguished  kings  and  chiefs  recorded  in  our 
annals,  concerning  whom  considerable  details  may  not  be  found, 
by  reference  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  existing  historic  tales, 
most  of  which  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  which 
I  have  spoken  at  length,  by  way  of  specimens  of  this  class  of  our 
materials.  From  the  Historic  Tales,  the  facts,  personal  and 
historical,  necessary  to  complete  our  early  history,  may  thus  be 
gleaned,  for  insertion  at  the  proper  place  in  the  general  narra- 
tive.   With  respect  to  the  Christian  period,  many  important 
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facts  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  early  saints,  every  uct.  xxi. 
part  of  which  demands  the  most  attentive  study ;  and  the  value  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
of  these  authorities  is  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance,  be  mod*  of 
that  they  are  compositions  generally  almost  cotemporary  with  Sae"**^"^ 
the  facts  recorded  m  them. 

But  the  recital  of  the  facts  of  history,  however  detailed, 
cannot  satisfy  those  who  seek  in  a  history  properly  so  called  a 
lively  as  well  as  truthful  report  of  the  life  and  character,  the 
thoughts  and  manners,  of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  a  record  of 
their  government,  and  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  kings 
and  chieftains  among  them.  History  is  only  really  valuable 
to  a  people  for  the  lessons  it  gives  them  of  what  their  race  has 
succeeded  or  has  failed  to  do, — for  the  lesson  it  gives  them  in 
the  capacities  as  well  as  the  faults  of  the  men  whose  blood  is  in 
their  own  veins  to-day,  and  whose  peculiar  virtues  and  vices 
their  descendants  have  probably  inherited,  and  will  perpetuate 
to  the  end  of  time.  History  is  really  valuable  when  it  revives 
and  strengthens  the  bond  which  connects  us  with  our  fore- 
fathers,— the  bond  of  sympathy,  of  respect  towards  themselves, — 
of  pride  in  and  emulation  of  their  brave  deeds  and  their  love  of 
country.  We  want  to  know  not  merely  of  the  existence  of  the 
kings  of  ancient  Erinn,  but  we  want  also  to  become  acquainted 
with  themselves,  to  be  able  to  realize  in  our  minds  how  they 
and  their  people  lived.  To  do  this,  the  historian  must  intro- 
duce us  to  their  laws,  to  their  social  customs,  to  their  mode  of 
education,  and,  above  all,  to  so  much  of  their  private  life  as 
shall  exhibit  to  us  the  relation  in  which  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker  sex  stood  to  one  another;  in  short,  to  the  nature  of  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Erinn  in  detail. 

Of  this  part  of  the  historian's  task  I  have  no  need  to  say 
more,  than  to  allude  to  its  importance.  Long  before  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  research  can  be  applied  to  the  other  portions 
of  our  historical  materials,  we  may  expect  the  completion  of  the 
labours  of  that  commission  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  We 
may  expect  then  to  have  before  us,  with  full  translations,  con- 
cordance, and  notes  upon  every  part  of  it,  the  great  body  of  the 
laws  of  ancient  Erinn.  We  shall  have,  in  that  vast  collection, 
the  most  detailed  information  upon  almost  eveiy  part  of  ancient 
Graedhelic  life;  and  we  shall  nnd  in  it,  besides,  an  immense 
number  of  what  I  may  call  anecdotes  recorded  (generally  by 
way  of  example),  which  will  largely  add  to  the  amount  of  his- 
toric facts  elsewhere  to  be  found.  By  the  Hght  of  this  great 
work  we  shall  also  be  far  better  able  to  understand  the  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  make  the 
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LECT.  XXI.  historic  tales  so  valuable  to  the  historian,  with  respect  to  this 
rwr  *u       *  department  also  of  his  labours. 

Of  the  nse  to       -1^         .  »        •  .  - 

be  made  of  Jb  or  the  Same  purpose  an  accurate  exammation  must  be  made 
Tale^— the*  of  tlic  various  monumcnts,  remains  of  buildings,  of  graves^  etc., 
remalns!!^*^  and  of  the  various  ornaments,  arms,  and  other  works  of  art  and 
»"^^  the'Kc-  manufacture,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
Mss.  cover,  if  possible,  the  era  of  each  class,  and  the  progress  of  the 

development  which  took  place  in  them  in  successive  ages. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  Christian  period,  the  various  ecclesiastical 

tracts  I  have  aheady  described  to  you  at  so  much  length,  will 

supply,  as  you  may  readily  understand,  a  vast  quantity  of 

valuable  details  of  life  and  manners. 

Of  other  mis-  I  am  surc  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  no  part  of  these,  the  ne- 
m«ter?ais*  ccssary  preliminary  labours  of  the  Historian  of  Eriim,  has  ever 
of  Erimi'.**^  y®*  been  completed,  nay,  even  attempted.  Still  less  has  the 
attention  of  writers  been  directed  to  the  equally  indispensable 
investigation  of  the  many  sources  of  information  hkel^  to  throw 
light  on  ancient  Gacdhelic  histoiy  and  antiquities  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  books  and  MSS.  of  other  countries  and  in  other 
languages  than  ours.  I  allude  here  not  only  to  the  various 
Anglo-Norman  and  British  accounts  of  Ireland,  from  a  period 
even  before  the  twelfth  century,  but  also  to  the  Latin  corres- 
pondence of  many  of  the  Irish  saints  at  home  and  abroad,  and, 
besides  these,  to  the  allusions  to  this  island  and  her  people^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  classical  writers,  and  which  ought 
to  be  completely  collected  and  considered  for  us  as  Amad^ 
Thierry  dealt  with  them  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  inte* 
resting  passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  France.  I  allude 
also  to  the  valuable  illustrations  which  must  needs  grow  out  of 
a  proper  investigation  into  the  antiquities  and  histoiy  of  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations,  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  in  France  and  Germany. 

These  labours  completed,  how  easy  would  it  not  be  to  write 
at  last  a  History  of  Ennn !  how  easy,  even  now,  to  make  a  com- 
mencement of  so  grand  a  task,  if  the  historical  student  were 
only  first  acquainted  with  the  Gaedhelic  Language,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  appljr  himself  to  the  study  of  the  MS.  materials  lying 
imopened,  but  m  such  excellent  preservation,  in  this  very  city  1 
It  is  very  true  that  the  critical  examination  of  these  vast  mate- 
rials must  demand  much  time,  much  labour,  much  knowledge, 
before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  completed :  but  at  least  the  mate- 
rials themselves  are  not  wanting,  as  I  hope  I  have  by  this  time 
demonstrated  to  you ;  rather  they  are,  perhaps,  more  abundant 
than  the  ancient  and  cotemporary  records  of  any  other  European 
coimtry  could  supply. 
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If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  this  much,  I  have  done  all  lect.  xxt. 
I  had  proposed  to  myself.     I  beheve  there  was  little  idea,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  but  even  among  educated  sity  for  the 
literary  men,  that  such  a  mass  of  valuable  matter  as  that  of  which  Gaedheii(f* 
I  have  endeavoured  in  these  Lectures  to  describe  the  nature  and  Language. 
extent,  existed  at  all  in  the  long-neglected  Gaedhelic  tongue. 
If  these  Lectures  shall  have  served  but  to  make  known  to  the 
fiiture  student  and  historian  whither  he  must  go  for  really  full 
and  trustworthy  information,  and  to  what  to  apply  himself,  my 
object  will  have  been  completely  accomplished. 

Of  the  various  divisions  in  which  I  have  treated  the  general 
subjects  of  these  Introductory  Lectures,  every  one  should 
properly  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  course,  in  order  to  treat 
it  with  anything  like  justice ;  and  if  it  please  God  to  permit 
me  sufficient  opportunity,  I  hope  on  future  occasions  to  develop 
them,  one  by  one,  in  more  satisfactory  detail.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  me  again  assure  those  who  would  be  students  of  Irish 
history,  that  their  first  necessity  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  language;  for  whatever  may  be  done  towards  the 
translation  and  publication  of  the  ancient  MS.  materials  of  Irish 
history,  vast  as  is  their  extent,  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  National  Government  (assistance 
certainly  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  generation  at  least), 
the  whole  can  never  be  given  to  the  world.  One  thing  only  is 
wanted.  We  have,  with  some  exceptions,  a  really  good  grammar 
of  the  Irish,  in  that  of  Dr.  O'Donovan.  We  are  not  yet  furnished  or  the  w«nt 
with  an  accurate  and  copious  Dictionaiy.  This  want,  however,  Jjy*  ^»«**<»- 
there  are  now  some  hopes  of  seeing  supplied  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years ;  and  immediate  exertions  woula  nave  been  made  upon  the 
subject  before  now,  were  it  not  that  the  labours  of  the  Brehon 
Law  Commission  must  throw  very  great  light  on  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  and  the  structure  of  the  langu^e ;  and  while 
those  labours  are  in  progress,  the  preparation  of  an  important 
part  of  a  complete  dictionary  may  be  considered  as  constantly 
m  progress  too.  A  few  years  ago  an  influential  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  two  Coimcils  of  the  late  Celtic  and  the 
Archaeological  Society,  to  imdertake  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary,  and  my  lamented  fiiend,  the  late  William  Elliott 
Hudson,  subscribed  £20(y**^  to  that  Committee,  towards  the 

(W)  Mr.  Hudson,  in  fact,  subsciibed  for  £600 ;  and,  haying  intended  to  pay 
over  the  amount  in  cash  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Dictionaiy  Fund  (Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  the  Rer.  J.  H.  Todd,  and  M^jor-General  Larcom),  he  made  no 
provision  for  it  in  his  will.  He  did  transfer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  a  sum  of 
£200  iitock,  but  his  sudden  death,  which,  unfortunately,  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design,  and  his  representatives 
have  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  fulfil  his  patriotic  intentions  out  of 
the  ample  property  which  came  to  them  by  his  decease. 
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LECT.  XXI.  accomplisliment  of  this  great  national  object.  Wten  the  Brehon 
Of  the  want  ^^^  Uommission  shall  have  completed  its  duties,  that  Com- 
of  a  DicuoD-  mittee  will  lose  no  time  in  pressing  on  the  work.  The  materials 
*^'  for  a  dictionary  already  collected  are  enormous ;  they  will  by 

that  time  I  hope  be  almost  complete ;  and  money  alone  will 
be  wanted  to  enable  us  to  bring  them  into  shape,  and  to  publish 
them  to  the  worid.  But  though  the  sum  required  must  be 
very  considerable,  I  have  yet  but  little  doubt  that  Irishmen  of 
wealth,  and  Irish  Institutions  especially  interested  in  so  great  a 
literary  imdertaking,  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  come  forward,  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Hudson^s  noble  example,  to  assist  in  this 
patriotic  enterprise.^^ 
conciuaion.  ""■  ^*Y^  detained  you  to-night,  I  fear,  too  long;  but  I  have 
now  done.  I  will  not  attempt  to  express  to  you  the  delight  I 
felt  when  first  I  learned  the  determmation  of  the  founders  of 
this  University  to  erect  a  chair  for  the  cultivation  of  the  history, 
the  archaeology,  and  the  language  of  Ireland ;  and  believe  me 
my  satisfaction  was  far  from  being  merely  personal.  I  expected 
no  less  from  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  than  that  it 
should  become  the  national  institution  for  the  education  of  our 
country;  and  I  felt  that  it  peculiarly  became  a  national  Univer- 
sity to  take  the  lead  in  this  department  of  learning  above  all 
otners.  Let  me  add,  that  the  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  and  yet 
more  effectively  every  year,  forms  the  chief  interest  which  an 
humble  professor  feels  in  the  honourable  position  which  he  has 
been  selected  here  to  fill. 

(^')  Even  since  the  above  Lecture  was  put  to  press,  an  important  addition 
-  has  been  made  to  the  fund  commenced  by  Mr.  Hudson's  donation.  Mr.  John 
Martin,  formerly  of  Loughorne,  Newry,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  sum  of  £200,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Irish  inhabi- 
tants of  Melbourne  on  his  leaving  Australia,  after  his  release  on  the  occasion 
of  the  amnesty  accorded  to  some  of  the  political  exiles  of  1848.  Mr.  Martin 
selected  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Committee  as  one  essentially  patri- 
otic, while  unconnected  with  mere  politics.  He  has,  however,  aunexed  to  his 
donation  the  condition  that  within  a  limited  period  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee  should  be  raised  by  other  donations  to  the  amount  of  £1000  in 
all ;  and  his  invitation  has  already,  I  believe,  produced  a  further  donation  of 
£100  from  an  Irish  Literary  Socie^  (the  Saint  Patrick's)  in  MeLboume. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  L     [Lect.  I.,  Page  2;  (note  ^*>)]. 

Of  the  pb  and  pti-oecc. 
The  word  pti    is  ordinarilj  translated,   and  properly,  "poet". 
But  that  it  was  considered  by  the  learned  in  former  times  to  signify 
strictly  much  more  than  this,  will  be  seen  from  the  follo^ving  deri^ 
vations  of  the  word,  taken  from  old  MSS.  of  authority  : 

1.  In  Cormac's  Glossary : — 

pti  .1.  p  A  tiAeip,  ocuf  \a  a  motAX)  in  pLi.  pti  'oin  .i. 
fiAtfui,  |*Ai  ipeile. 

[pli,  «^,  poison  (p)  is  his  satire,  and  beauty  (b)  is  his  praise. 
fh  ti,  then,  i,«.,  a  pAUjnji.,  «.«.,  a  piif^ile,  a  professor  of  generosity  or 
hospitality  (from  the  richness  of  the  gifts  of  knowledge  which  he 
bestows).] 

2.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  2.  16.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

pti,  5t^ec,  A  fito  AtTiAco]!,  .1.  feijicit)  fogtomo.  Ho  pte 
,1.  ii,  fi  [.1.  p]  fO|u\  Aeip.  ocuf  \a  fO]\Ae  motcAX). 

[pli,  Greek,  aflo  (philo),  *  amcUot^;  t.€.,  a  lover  of  learning.  Or 
pie, «.«.,  IM  ii,  that  is  p  (poison)  on  his  satire,  and  U  (beauty)  on 
his  praise.] 

3.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.  16.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

pti  .1.  pAtfAi  .1.  -pAi  UAX);  A]i  Afii  i|"  |:eAt  Uvipn  ptit)  if 
-peif,  no  |:oi|icecAt  ipn  n5nAchb6|\t^ ;  conA  'oe  aca  feAtiriAc, 
ocuf  fCAtpib,  ocui"  pli,  ocu-p  pti'oecc.  Ho  pti  .i.  p  ocuf 
1/1  .1.  p  A  omnA  [a  Aeijie]  fAi^i  ocur  ti  a  'OAnA. 

[pti,  ».«.,  a  pAt-fAi  (or  ^eAt-fAi),  [t.tf.,  a  professor  of  poetry] ; 
for  what  is  -pe^i  with  the  poet  is  |-eif ,  or  -poijxcecAt  [knowledge,  or 
instruction],  in  the  common  language ;  so  that  it  is  from  that  comes 

EeAlwAc  [a  son  of  knowledge  or  instruction,  a  pupil] ;  and  ^cAtpib 
a  philosopher],  and  ph ;  and  pti-oeftc  [the  knowledge  or  profession 
of  the  p\jy\.  Or  pti,  «•«.»  p  and  U,  i.e.,  the  poison  of  his  satire  upon 
him,  and  the  beauty  of  his  art  [in  laudation]. 

4.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  8.  18.  81.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

l^ile,  5]iec,  A  pto  .1.  Anio|ie  fcienciAo.    tlo  pi  Vi\  .i.  ip  f oji 

A  A01]l,    OCUf  tl    fOJI  A  molAt).      116   PaL  Vi    .1.    U    UAfAt   nA 

fecc  njjiAX)  pti  .1.  otlAiii,  AnjWk'd,  cU,  CAnA,  X)Of,  itiac  piiji- 
miT),  |:ochUvc1i. 

[pti,  Greek;  a  ^Jilo\  ue.,  amore  scienttce.  Or  pi^-U^,  t.«.,  p  [poison] 
on  his  satire,  and  ti  [beauty]  on  his  praise.    Or  fiAt-ti,  noble  beauty 
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App.  I.     [or  gloss],  !.«.,  the  noble  gloss  [sheen,  or  beauty]  of  the  seven 
orders  of  the  poets,  Ollamh,  Anradh,  Cli,  Cana,  Dos,  Mac-Fuirmidh, 
and«/«-       Fochlach. 
dechf,  5.     In  the  veUum  MS.,  H.  4.  22.  67.  b.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

pte  .1.  pAtfiii  V^y  1  mbiAC  ]:etniAic  .i.  f ui'6,  a|\a  fe^t  t<M|* 
inpite  ifeif  no  roijice'OAl  Apn  jriAcbei^tA,  cotia  -oe  aca 
petniAC,  ocuf  peLii^Am ;  pti  ocuf  plix)ecc  .i.  ]ao  |:aIItia|ta]\ 
1  pf  fech  TiA  tub. 

[pti,  «.«.,  a  |?iaI  i-Ai  [a  professor  of  knowledge  or  instruction], 
with  whom  there  are  students ;  i.e.,  a  pji-d  [professor] ;  for  what  is 
fCAt  with  the  pb  is  ye^y  [knowledge]  or  |roii\cecAt  [instruction]  in 
the  ordinary  language ;  so  that  it  is  from  that  comes  ^etmAc  and 
trelLfAiVi ;  pti  and  pUx)edc, «.«.,  he  reigns  [rules  or  governs]  in  know- 
ledge beyond  any  one  else.] 

6.     In  the  veUum  MS.,  H.  2.  15.  85.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

Cefc,  CIA  cjMich  o-oobeiAAjt  5]^At)A  Yo\y  fiLet); 

Tlin.  C<MfbenAT)  a  •OjteccA  'oo  .i.  x>o  oLtATnAin,  ocuf  bii6  riA 
fecc  Sjwi'oo  ptex)  occai,  ocuf  jAibci  in  pg  in  a  tAn  5]tAT) 
cuccA,  ocuf  mot)  |?oct^'o  a]\  in  coLtAtn  ^y  a  'OjA^ccAik  ocuf  Af 
A  AnncAi,  ocuf  Aff  i-bnA  .i.  i-onA  po-otumA,  ocu-p  i-dnA  beoit, 
ocu-p  i^nA  tAime,  ocuf  t^nAmnuif ,  ocuf  i-bnA  innjVACUif  a^ 
jAic,  ocuf  b|\Aic,  ocuf  in-oligi-o,  ocuf  i-onA  cuijip  nA  ]Aoib  acc 
Aen  bj^eicig  l/Aip ,  a|i  A'obAUxi|A  zye  coibtiji  ciAbAiji. 

[Question:  In  what  form  are  degrees  conferred  upon  a  poet? 
Answer :  He  exhibits  his  compositions  to  him,  that  is,  to  an  Ollamh 
[a  Master  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  etc.]  ;  and  he  has  the  qualifications  of 
each  of  the  seven  orders  [of  poets] ;  and  the  king  confirms  him  in 
his  full  degree,  and  in  what  the  Ollamh  reports  of  him  as  to  his 
compositions,  and  as  to  his  innocence  and  purity ;  that  is  to  say, 
purity  of  learning,  and  purity  of  mouth  [from  abuse  or  satire],  and 
purity  of  hand  [from  bloodshedding],  and  purity  of  union  [marriage], 
and  purity  of  honesty  [from  theft  and  robbery  and  unlawfulness], 
and  purity  of  body — ^that  he  have  but  one  'wdfe,  for  he  dies  [in 
dignity]  through  impure  cohabitation.] 

7-  In  the  "  Book  of  LecairC'  (R.I.A.),  foL  155,  a.  (from  an 
ancient  Grammatical  tract)  : — 

pti  .1.  fCAtf Ai  .1.  [f eAt]  pogtAim,  ocuf  -pAi  jrojLumA  hefium, 
lAj^i^Ani  bit)  pogl/Ainaji  aici  ic  fogtAim  .i.  peAtfAi,  no  pAt- 
f Ai.  Ho  p  Ani  Ae^iAf,  ocuf  ti,  Ani  motuf.  Tlo  fib  oni  if 
pbofopuf  .1.  feAttfAm,  a|i  •otigi'o  in  pli  jo^iob  feAttfAm. 

[pli,  t.c,  ireAlj-Ai,  t.e.  [t^caL],  is  learning,  and  he  is  a  doctor  of 
learning,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  learners  with  him  at  learn- 
ing, I.e.,  he  is  a  learned  master,  or  a  generous  master.  Or  ^  is  what 
he  satirizes,  and  U  is  what  he  praises.  Or  pU  is  from  the  word 
JUiosopus,  i.e,j  a  philosopher,  because  it  is  required  of  the  poet  that 
he  be  a  philosopher.] 

And  OTlaherty,  in  his  Ogygia^  adopts  the  term  "  philosopher^  as 
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the  best  translation  for  pti.     "  All  those",  he  says,  "  who  were  in-     app.  i. 
structed  in  every  liberal  art,  and  those  who  by  their  wisdom  eon- 

i\^  ^\>£k  J6V7/ 

suited  the  real  advantage  of  their  country,  were  called  FiUadha  un^  /•»£- 
[l^leA-b-A],  ».«.,  poets ;  wherefore  Fileadh  [pteA-6,  or  more  correctly  <^^*^- 
pU]  inay  be  considered  the  same  as  'philosopher'.  Maximus 
Tyrius  [he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus]  from 
the  school  of  Plato,  shows  that  philosophers  were  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  poets ;  he  says :  '  They  who  were  in  fact  philoso' 
phers,  but  by  appellation  poets,  have  brought  an  odious  character  on 
that  profession,  which  used  to  flatter  and  entertain  the  people  ex- 
ceedingly'"/»  [O'F.,  Ogyg,  (Hely's  Translation,  vol  2,  p.  72),  pt. 
iii-  ch-  XXX.  "  Of  the  Irish  Letters".] 


APPENDIX  No.  II.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  4.] 

Of  Writing  in  Erinn  before  Saint  Patrick's  time. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible,  now,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  writing  in  which  the  records  were  kept,  and 
history,  poetry,  and  literature  preserv'ed  among  the  GaecQiils  of 
Erinn,  in  the  ages  wliich  preceded  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick.  In 
the  absence  of  any  known  remains  of  the  writing  of  the  pre-Christian 
period,  it  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  asked  what  reason  there  is  to 
think  or  believe  that  the  Gaedhils  were  at  all  acquainted  with  any 
form  of  written  characters?  Do  we  find  any  names  still  preser>'ed 
in  the  Gaedhelic  language  and  ancient  writings  for  a  book,  parchment, 
writing,  pen,  ink,  page,  line,  stave,  etc.,  in  use  in  or  having  refer- 
ence to  these  early  ages? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
not  paid  so  much  attention  to  their  consideration  as  to  enable  me  to 
give  any  thing  like  a  full  or  satisfactory  answer  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  observe  that  I  believe  the  subject  to  be  one  which 
it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  clear  up ;  so  scanty  are  the  remnants, 
and  so  widely  dispersed,  of  our  very  ancient  books,  or  ratlier  of  those 
copies  of  but  a  few  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Enough,  how- 
ever, in  my  mind,  remains  to  show  (at  least  I  myself  feel  perfectly 
satisfied)  that  the  pre-Christian  Gaedhils  possessed  and  practised  a 
system  of  writing  and  keeping  records  quite  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  form  and  characters, 
which  gained  currency  in  the  country  after  the  introduction  of 

(1)  The  Latin  text  of  C  Flaherty  ts  as  followa:— 

**  FUeadha ./.  Poetie  apud  nos  ollm  noroinabantor  dootrlii»  omuls  Uberalis  erpertl^et  qnl  relp. 
taplentia  sna  cbnsulebant  unde  FUeadh  quasi  idem,  ac  philosophus.  Pliilosophos  poetamm 
nomine  comprehensos  indlcat  h  Platonis  schola  Maxlmas  Tyrius,  (^Commodo  Imperat 
floruit-^-) ;  II,  inquit,  re  ipsa  philosophi  nomine  autem  poetse  rem  InTldlosam  ad  earn  artcm 
revocamnt,  que  popnlum  admodum  demulceat**.  ["Ootgia:  $eu  Rerum  Hibemiearum  Chro- 
noloffia  (etc.);  AutAore  Rodkrico  O'Fi.ahjbstt,  Armiffero;  Londini,  ad  insigne  Naris,  In 
C«meterio  D.  Paull,  a.d.  1686".  (p.  216).] 
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App.  n.    Christianity  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  century,  if  indeed  they  were 
^  not  known  here  even  a  considerable  time  before  that  era. 

iif  Erinn"^  It  is  not  my  purpose  here,  however,  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
before  s*iiit  characters  in  which  the  SaJtUdr  of  Tara,  and  the  Cin  Droma  Sneckta 
were  originally  written ;  though  I  dare  say  it  may  have  been  but 
the  modified  Roman  character  of  the  time.  But  I  may  place  before 
the  reader  a  few  references  to  another  mode  of  writing,  to  characters 
which  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  all  our  old  historical  books,  and 
of  which  numerous  specimens  (though  in  a  limited  form)  have  re- 
mained t6  astonish  and  puzzle  the  learned,  even  to  this  day.  I  mean 
the  Oghuim  characters,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  oldest 
of  ti!*^  ^^  books,  as  well  as  on  many  stone  monimients,  the  remote  antiquity 
Oghuim^  of  wliich  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  It  is  not,  however,  to  what 
is  ^vritten  in  these  books,  or  inscribed  on  these  stones,  in  the  Oghuim 
character,  that  I  intend  to  call  attention  at  present,  nor  even  to  all 
the  numerous  references  to  the  writing  of  Oghuim  to  be  met  with 
in  our  most  ancient  books,  that  subject  being  now  in  the  able  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D. ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more 
direct  proofs  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  few  passages 
of  authority,  by  way  of  example,  in  which  Oghuim  writing  is  spoken 
of  as  having  been  employed  to  record  historical  events^  and  eoen  sustained 
historical  or  romantic  taleSy  among  the  Gaedhils,  long  before  the 
supposed  introduction  of  the  Roman  letter  about  the  time  at  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  brought  among  them  by  lettered  scholars 
of  continental  education. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  frequent  mention  of  the  general  custom 

of  inscribing  monumental  stones  with  Oghuim  characters  and  words, 

I  shall  briefly  note  a  few  instances  in  which  this  species  of  writing 

is  spoken  of  as  having  been  applied  to  a  different  purpose  and  in  a 

different  way. 

on  Btonc  and      First,  as  regards  the  material  in  which  or  upon  which  the  ante- 

oa  wood.       Christian  Gaedliils  wrote,  besides  stone,  we  find  it  mentioned  under 

four   different   names  —  CAmto^gA   pbiij   that   is.    Staves   of  the 

Poets ;   CAb^U  lopgA,  Tablet  Staves ;  CAibU  pU-d,  Tables  of  the 

Poets  (the  same  thing,  though  apparently  a  more  modem  form 

of  the  first  name,  evidently  modified  from  the  Latin  Tabula,  a  word 

with  which,  nevertheless,  I  think,  it  can  be  shown  the  former  had 

originally  no  connection) ;  and  |:leAfc  pli,  the  Wand  of  the  Poet. 

In  the  Tdin       In  the  cAi«  \)6  clitiAitstie  (which  we  have  in  a  part  of  the  Leabltor 

to  chuaiigru.  j^  h- CU'dhre,  a  MS.  as  old  as  1106),  we  read  in  more  than  one 

instance  of  Cuchulainn  having  written  or  cut  an  Oghuim  in  hoops  or 

wands,  which  he  had  placed  in  such  places  as  that  they  should  be 

found  by  queen  Meave  [me^b]  and  her  army;  and  that  when  they 

were  found,  they  were  always  carried  to  Fergus,  the  other  great 

Ultonian  champion,  in  the  camp  of  the  queen,  to  read  and  explain 

them,  which  he  was  always  able  to  do. 

In  thp  Tale        There  is,  besides  this,  another  very  ancient  tale,  from  which  we 

Mac^Biain.  may  Icam  what  was,  at  least  so  long  ago  as  in  the  time  of  king 
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Cormac  Mac  Art,  belieyed  to  have  taken  place  at  a  period  corres-    app.  ii. 
ponding  to  the  very  commencement  of  our  common  era-— a  romantic 
tale,  indeed,  yet  even  itself  so  far  of  authority  that  it  is  founded  on  BaiU^ 
facts  in  the  main  to  be  taken  as  true-— of  the  loves  and  tragical  ^^  Buain. 
death  of  AUlinn^  the  daughter  of  Fergus,  and  of  Baile^  the  son  of 

Buan  (who  was  the  son  of ^  the  son  of  Capha,  the  son  of  Cinga, 

the  son  of  Ros^  the  son  of  Rudhraidhe\  who  was  monarch  of  Erinn, 
and  died  a  m.  4981,  that  is,  about  212  B.C.).  This  story  is  shortly 
as  follows  :— 

Bdile  "the  sweet-spoken"  was  the  favoiirite  lover  of  Aillinn,  the 
daughter  of  Lugkaidh,  son  of  Fergus  Faxrge^  king  of  Leinster. 
There  ap^xjars,  however,  to  have  been  some  impediment  in  the  way 
of  their  union,  and  they  proposed  to  hold  a  private  meeting  at  Ros- 
na-Rigk,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boyne.  Baile  set  out  accordingly 
from  Emania,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun-Dealgarty  now  called 
Dundalk.  While  resting  himself  here  he  saw  a  fierce,  forbidding 
looking  man  approaching  from  the  south;  and  Baile  sent  to  ask 
him  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  The  stranger 
answered,  that  he  was  on  his  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bann 
from  Mount  Leinster,  and  that  the  only  news  he  had  was  that 
the  daught-er  of  Lughaidh  son  of  Fergus,  who  had  been  in  love 
with  Baile  Mac  Bumn^  and  was  on  her  way  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  him,  was  overtaken  by  the  men  of  Leinster  and  killed, 
or  died  in  consequence  of  the  violent  detention  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Druids  and  wise  men, 
who  foretold  that  they  never  would  meet  in  life.  The  stranger  then 
disappeared  from  them  "like  a  gust  of  wind".  The  moment  that 
BaUe  Mac  Buain  heard  this  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot;  and  the 
tale  relates  that  he  was  honoiu-ably  buried  on  the  sea  shore,  whence 
that  place  derived  its  name  of  "the  Strand  of  Baili\  and  tliafc 
a  yew  tree  shortly  afterwards  sprang  up  out  of  his  grave,  basing 
the  form  of  Bailees  head  on  its  top. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  princess  AiUinn  was  sitting  in  her  "sunny 
chamber",  the  same  fierce-looking  man  suddenly  entered  it  and 
in  the  same  way  he  told  his  '  news'  to  the  lady:  that  he  saw  the  Ulto- 
nians  holding  an  assembly  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a  Raith,  and 
erecting  a  flagstone.  Mid  writing  on  it  the  name  of  Baile  Mac  Buain^ 
who  died  there  when  going  to  ^dsit  a  favourite  lover  of  his ;  for 
it  was  their  fate  never  to  see  or  meet  each  other  in  life.  The  man 
*  sprang  away'  then,  and  the  lady  AiUinn  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  She 
also  was  buried  in  the  usual  way,  like  her  lover,  and  an  apple  tree, 
says  the  story,  immediately  sprang  from  her  grave,  and  became  a 
large  tree  in  seven  years,  with  the  form  oi  AHUnn^s  head  on  its  top. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  poets  and  prophets  and  seers  of 
Ulster  cut  down  the  yew  tree  which  was  over  the  grave  of  Baildy 
and  made  it  into  a  Taball  Filidh,  or  Poets'  Tablet,  "  and  they  wrote'\ 
we  are  told,  "  the  Visions^  and  the  EspousalSy  and  the  Loves,  and  the 
Courtships  of  Ulster  in  iif".  The  same  was  also  done  to  the  apple  tree 
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Tale  of 

aiU 
Mae  Buain. 


tablet-9 
before  the 
time  of  Art 
(&.D.  166). 


Ancient 
HlliiHionvi  to 
the  Tale 
of  BaiU 
Mac  Buain. 


over  the  graye  of  AiUinriy  and  the  Courtahipa^  Loves,  etc,,  of  Leinster 
were  written  in  it. 

Now,  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  monarch  of  Erinn  (in  a.d.  166),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  periodical  feast  of  Samhuin,  or  November  Eve, 
the  poets  and  the  professors  of  all  arts  came,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  brought  their  tablets  with  them,  and,  among  the  rest^  the 
tablets  above  mentioned ;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought  to  Art, 
and  he  had  them  in  his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly,  then,  says 
this  singular  story,  each  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other,  so 
that  they  became  boimd  together  in  the  same  way  as  the  woodbine  to 
the  green  tAvig,  and  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  separate  them.  And 
they  were  thenceforth  always  preserved,  we  are  informed,  like  aU  the 
other  jewels,  in  the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  the  palace  was  burned 
by  Dunlaing,  the  son  of  Enna,  king  of  Leinster,  at  the  time  that 
the  maidens  were  killed  by  him  at  Tara.  (This  happened  in  the 
year  241,  when  Cormac  the  son  of  Art  was  monarch.) 

This  singular  legend  of  the  growing  together  of  the  two  tablets 
was  most  probably  a  poetical  account  of  some  inscribed  tablets  of 
the  time  of  King  Art^  which  had  at  that  early  period  become  oblite- 
rated or  inextricably  clung  together,  very  much  as  so  many  ancient 
leaves  now  in  existence  which  belong  to  a  period  above  a  thousand 
years  before  our  own.  The  value  of  the  story  for  the  purpose  for 
which  I  cite  it  lies,  of  course,  in  the  evidence  it  supplies  of  the  exis- 
tence in  Art's  time  of  what  was  then  believed  to  have  been  a  very 
anciently  written  book,  and,  of  course,  of  the  existence  in  and  before 
Art's  tune,  at  least,  of  letters  (which  some  perhaps  Avill  say 
could  not  well  have  been  Oghuim),  among  the  pagan  Gaedhils. 
[The  Tale  itself  is  altogether  so  curious,  that  as  it  is  very  short,  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  add  the  text  of  it,  as  well  as  a  literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  472-474).] 

As  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  history  of  the  lovers  alluded  to 
in  the  tale  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  value  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  it,  I  may  give  here  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  copies  of  it  which  I  have  met,  short  quotations 
which  they  preserve  from  ancient  poems  containing  allusions  to  the 
tragic  fate  oi  Baile  Mac  Buain  and  AiUinn: — 


"  The  apple  tree  of  noble  AiUinn^ 
The  yew  of  Baile\ — small  inheritance^ — 
Although  they  are  introduced  into  poems, 
They  are  not  understood  by  unlearned  people. 
"  And  [-4iZW]  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn, 
said: — 

"  What  I  liken  Aluime  to. 
Is  to  the  yew  of  Rdith  BaiU; 
What  I  liken  the  other  to. 
Is  to  the  apple  tree  qf  AiUinn, 
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"  Flann  Mac  Lonan  dixit  :- 

"  Let  Cormac  decide  with  proper  sense, 
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So  that  he  be  envied  by  the  hosts;  aihSSns to 

Let  him  remember, — the  illustrious  saint, —  ^^  «^*lf 

The  tree  of  the  strand  of  Bails  Mac  Buain.  MacBuain. 

"  There  grew  up  a  tree  under  which  companies  could  sport, 

With  the  form  of  his  face  set  out  on  it's  clustering  top ; 

When  he  was  betrayed,  truth  was  betrayed, — 

It  is  in  that  same  way  they  betray  Cormac. 

"  Cormac  dixit : — 

Here  was  entombed  the  son  of  White  Buan!\ 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  these  quotations  in  the  Tale  (as  given  in 
H.  3.  18)  are  taken  from  a  most  ancient  and  singular  poem,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.18.  T.C.D.),  kno^vn  indeed 
from  the  context  there  to  have  been  ^vritten  by  Ailbhe\  the  second 
daughter  of  king  Cormac  Mac  Art,  but  directly  ascribed  to  her  in 
the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  I  have  taken  these  ex- 
tracts. (Harleian,  5280,  p.  75,  and  H.  8.18.  T.C.D.,  p.  47 ;— but 
AUbhe  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  latter.) 

The  poem  in  the  "Book  of  Leinster"  consists  of  nine  stanzas; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  historical  reference  to  the  occasion 
of  its  composition,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  allusions  in  it, 
that  it  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  elopement  of  King  Cor- 
mac's  elder  daughter,  Grainne,  with  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Finn 
Mac  Cumhaill,  Dermot  O^Duibhne,  the  famous  Adonis  of  the  Fenian 
Tales.  The  fate  of  Dermot  was  tragical  on  account  of  this  elope- 
ment; but  if  these  stanzas  have  reference  to  him,  they  were  written 
before  that  event,  and  while  he  was  yet  with  his  fair  one  traversing 
the  country  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  offended  commander,  p 
have  thought  it  right  to  insert  this  curious  poem  also,  mth  a  literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  476,  477).] 

The  verses  quoted  from  Mac  Lonan  (chief  poet  of  Erinn,  who  died 
A.D.  918),  are  exceedingly  curious,  as  tliey  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Holy  Cormac  MacCuilemidin^  King  and  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Magk  Ailbhe  in  the  year  903- 
The  allusion  in  Mac  Lonan's  verses  to  the  betrayed  of  BatU  Mae 
Buain  could  not  possibly  bear  on  any  event  in  King  Cormac's  life 
but  that  of  his  betrothal  to,  and  subsequent  repudiation  of,  the  cele- 
brated princess  Oomdaith,  daughter  of  Flann  Sionna^  the  Monarch 
of  Erinn,  and  his  entering  into  holy  orders  and  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  afterwards.  Whether  Cormac*s  breaking  off  the 
match  with  the  monarch's  daughter  was  occasioned  by  any  malig- 
nant slanders,  by  motives  of  policy,  or,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  poem 
ascribed  to  himself,  by  a  simple  desire  to  enter  the  Church,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say ;  but  Mac  Lonan's  allusions  certainly  lead  us  to 
believe  that  such  events  did  not  occur  without  some  deep  intrigues, 
of  which,  however,  no  precise  accounts  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
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App.  II.    covered.     It  will  hare  been  seen  that  Cormac  wrote  some  verses,  in 
answer,  I  should  suppose,  to  Mac  Lonan;  but  of  these,  unfortunately, 
cient^^'of  only  One  line  remains,  and  that  only  in  the  copy  of  the  tract  pre- 
^^\efl^T  served  in  the  MS.  H.  3.18.  T.C.D. 

toby  cormae  That  King  Cormoc  MacCuUenndin  was  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
nAin!^^^  the  Oghutm  writings,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  current  literature  of 
his  day,  may  be  gathered  from  an  allusion  in  a  poem,  written  by  the 
Cormae  Mae  same  Mac  Lonan,  where,  in  paying  compliments  to  many  of  the 
versed  hi**  kiugs  and  chiefs  of  Erinn,  his  contemporaries,  he  devotes  the  fol- 
oghuim.       lowing  stanza  to  Cormac: 

"  Cormac  of  Cashel  with  his  champions, 
Munster  is  his,  may  he  long  enjoy  it; 
Around  the  king  of  Eatth  Bicli,  are  cultivated 
The  Letters  and  the  Trees".^*^ 
The  "Letters"  here  signify,  of  course,  our  present  Gaedhelic  alpha- 
bet and  writings;  but  the  "Trees"  can  only  signify  the  Oghutm  letters, 
which  were  named  after  certain  trees  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Cormac  himself,  in  his  Glossary,  often  speaks  of  the  Ogkuim  writ- 
ing, as  having  been  in  use  among  the  older  pagan,  as  well  as  the  latter 
Christian  Gaedhils ;  as  at  the  word  Fe^  which  he  explains  to  mean  a 
pole  or  rod  with  which  bodies  and  graves  were  measui'ed,  and  which 
he  says  was  always  left  in  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  the  people 
"  wrote  in  Oghuim  whatever  was  hateful  or  detestable  to  them". 
Tale  of  the  Another  early  example  of  the  use  of  Ogkuim  occurs  in  an  ancient 
ImfJoVoii?  Tale,  caUed  Loinges  Mac  nDuU  nDermait,  or  the  "Exile  of  the  Sons 
Dermaiv.  of  Duil  DermaiV* ;  an  Ulster  story  of  the  time  of  Concobkar  Mac 
'  Nessa  (who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation).  In  this  tde 
we  are  told  that  three  personages  mentioned  in  it  disappeared  mys- 
teriously, and  that  Oudiulainn  was  enjoined  to  discover  them.  It  is 
stated  that  he  accordingly  went  from  the  palace  of  Emania  to  his 
own  town  of  Dun-Dealgan  (or  Dundalk),  and  that,  while  taking 
counsel  with  himself  there,  he  observ^ed  a  l)oat  coming  to  land  in  the 
harbour.  This  boat,  it  seems,  contained  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Albain  (Scotland),  and  a  party,  who  came  with  presents  of  purple, 
and  silk,  and  drinking  cups  for  king  Conor.  Cuchulainn^  however, 
was  at  the  moment  in  an  angry  mood,  so  that  he  entered  the  boat 
and  slew  all  the  crew  till  he  came  to  the  prince  himself.  The  tale 
then  proceeds : — 

AnnKMTi  mnAnm^sin  a  CticutAiTin,  i-p  tiac  ArA'ojenAtnAp, 
op]"e.  In  fecAjA  cit)  |auc  c^xi  ttiaccu  *OuiL  *Oei\mAic  Af  a 
ci|\,  op  CtitutAinn.  lliconpecA]^  ot  in  coctoec,  acc  aca 
tnu^vin'oe'Lt  tim  octif  -pociceiACAp  t)eicfiii,  octij"  |\ocbiA  in 
cti|iAC,  ocuf  ni  |:oicbeA  Atipf  -oe.  'Oo  bepn  CucutAinn  a 
fleigin  t)6,  ocuf  "oo  fopne  ojtrni  nirro. 

<•)  CO]\TtlAC  CAipt  coriA  6tl^tl, 
teif  mumu,  coi\  tnel^; 
CivA^Ait)  iin  )M$  TlAtA  bicti, 
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"*  Grant  me  life  for  life,  O  Cmhulainn/  you  do  not  know  me*,    app.  ii. 
said  he  ftlie  princel.    '  Do  you  know  what  carried  the  three  sons  of 
Duil  Dermait  out  of  their  country  ?'  said  Cuchukunn,      '  I  do  not  •  Exile  of  the 
know  it*,  said  the  youth ;  *  but  I  have  a  sea-charm,  and  I  will  set  j^"«  °^^^* 
it  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  boat,  and  you  shaU  not  act  in  (circa  a.d.i.) 
ignorance  by  it*.      Cuchulainn  then  handed  him  his  little  spear,  and 
he  (the  prince)  inscribed  an  ogum  in  it", 

Cuchvlainn  then,  according  to  the  story,  went  out  upon  the  sea, 
and  his  talisman  directed  him  imerringly  to  the  island,  in  which 
the  objects  of  liis  search  were  detained.  This  tale  is  preserved 
in  no  less  a  MS.  than  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D, 

In  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol,  206),  we  find  another  instance  of  ^aio  J' c-or*, 
the  use  of  the  Oghuim  in  the  story  of  Corc^  the  son  of  Lughaidh^  king  lughaidh; 
of  Mimster,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  father  about  a.d.  400.  ^^^'  *^^- 
We  learn  that  when  forced  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Feradach,  king  of 
Scotland,  not  kno^ving  what  reception  he  might  find  from  that  king, 
he  hid  himself  and  his  few  attendants  in  a  grove  near  the  court,  to 
consider  what  course  to  take;  and  that  there  he  was  soon  discovered 
and  recognized  by  Gruibni,  the  king's  poet,  who  had  known  him 
at  his  own  father's  court,  in  Munster,  where  he  had  often  visited 
previously.  The  poet,  we  are  informed,  addressed  the  prince,  and 
learned  his  history,  and,  while  examining  his  shield,  detected  an 
Oghuim  inscription  on  it.  "  Who  was  it  that  befriended  you  with 
the  Oghuim  which  is  on  your  shield?  it  was  not  good  luck  he 
designed  for  you",  said  the  poet.  "Wliat  does  it  contain?"  said 
Core,  "  What  it  contains",  said  the  poet,  "  is,  that  if  it  was  by  day 
you  arrived  at  the  court  of  Feradach^  your  head  should  be  cut  off 
before  evening ;  and  if  it  was  at  night,  that  your  head  should  be  off 
then  before  morning".  Here,  then,  was  a  regular  letter  of  a  very 
serious  character  written  in  Oghuim  many  years  before  St.  Patrick's 
coming ;  but  what  is  strange  in  the  story  is,  that  the  yoimg  prince 
and  future  king  should  not  be  able  to  read  and  understand  it  him- 
self. It  appears,  however,  from  all  we  know,  that  the  Oghuim 
writing  had  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  a  secret  and  complicated  cha- 
racter, and  required  a  special  education  to  read  and  understand  it. 

The  learned  Rudhraidhe  (Rory  or  Roderick)  O'Flaherty,  in  his 
Ogygia,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  pre-Christian  writing 
in  Ireland,  from  wliich  the  following  extract  will  be  sufiicient  for 
my  present  purpose  :^^ 

"  There  are  five  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  Irish  language,  in  O'Ftaherty 
each  of  which  it  differs  from  the  language  of  any  other  country ;  l^Sttt^n 
that  is,  the  Name,  Order,  Niunber,  Character,  and  Power.     And  be-  *?  anient 

(8)  Hel7*8  translation  not  being  always  either  fall  or  correct,  it  may  be  well  to  extract  tbt 
passage  from  the  original  of  O'Maherty:— 

*'  ScotlcU  Uteris  qnlnque  accidnnt,  in  quorum  singulis  ab  aliamm  gentium  Uteris  discrepant ; 
nlmirum  Nomen,  Ordo,  Numeros,  Character,  et  Fotestas.  Et  quia  imperiti  lUerarum  in 
chartd^  aliave  uUa  materia  ad  memoriam  jHngendarum  harum  rerum  ignants  Incaut^  efTutllt 
BoUanduB,  de  materia  aliqnid  prsefabor.  Ea  ante  pergamenn  usum  tabnls  erant  4  betuJla 
arbore  complanatss,  quas  Oraiun  et  Taibhle  Fileadh  .L  Tabulas  Phllosophtcas  dlcebant.  Ea 
hU  aUqoas  inter  antlquitatusi  monomenta  apad  se  superfolMe,  at  ot  dlTersas  characteram 
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O'Flaherty 
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caxise  BoUand  says  '  they  were  ignorant  of  writing  on  paper  or  any 
other  material',  as  he  was  himself  totally  miacquainted  with  these 
matters,  I  shall  premise  sometliing  concerning  their  writing  mate- 
rials. They  were  made  of  the  birch-tree  before  the  invention  of 
parchment,  which  they  called  Orainn  [qii.  Crainn^  trees],  and  TaibhU 
Fileadhy  that  is,  philosophical  tables.  Not  long  since,  Duald 
Firbiss,  the  only  pillar  and  guardian  of  Irish  antiquities  while  he 
lived,  and  whose  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  any  further 
improvement  in  them,  wrote  me  an  accoimt  of  his  being  in  posses- 
sion of  some  of  these,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  some  of  their 
characters,  which  he  sums  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  of  Craobh-ogham,  i.e.,  virgean  characters;  Mr.  Ware 
says  as  follows  in  his  Irish  Antiquities,  cap.  2 :  '  Besides  the  com- 
mon characters,  the  ancient  Irish  used  various  occult  or  artificial 
methods  of  writing  called  Offtim,  in  which  they  wrote  their  secret 
and  mysterious  afi'airs.  I  have  an  old  book  filled  with  them.  The 
letters  themselves  were  anciently  called  Feo/dhOf  i.e.,  woods'". 
[Ogygia^  part  iii.,  cap.  xxx.  (page  99  of  Hely's  translation).] 

The  most  curious  and  important  part  of  this  quotation  is  the 
reference  it  contains  to  the  fact,  for  such  it  has  been  believed  since 
O'Flaherty's  time,  that  Duald  Mac  Firbiss  had  in  his  possession 
some  of  the  ancient  writing  tablets  of  the  Gael,  with  the  characters 
inscribed  on  them  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides 
some  in  the  Craobh'Oghum^  or  virgean  characters.  To  me,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  O'Flaherty  must  have  mistaken  Mac  Firbiss, 
and  that,  instead  of  Tablets,  he  ought  to  have  understood  him  as 
meaning  Alphabets^  or  Tables  of  Alphabets,  such  as  are  preserved 
in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote".  At  all  events,  CFlahert/s  words 
are  of  little  value,  as  he  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  forms  and  particulars  of  those  supposed  tablets,  as  to  what 
was  their  shape,  how  written  on,  whether  it  was  with  a  stylus  or  a 
knife,  whether  they  were  waxed  tablets  (like  those  found  in  the  bog 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy),  etc.  To  say  that  Mac  Firbiss  had  ancient 
tablets,  written  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  different  Oghum  alphabets, 
or  characters,  as  OTlaherty  calls  them,  is  what  no  well-grounded 
Gaedhelic  scholar  will  readily  believe. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  name  Taibhli  FUeadh  [Tablets  of 
the  Poets],  it  appears  clearly  enough  to  be  a  Hibemicism  of  the 
Latm  "  TabeM\  and  the  plural  of  the  word  Tabhall^  or  Tabdla. 
But  this  form  of  the  GaedlieUc  name,  though  ancient,  is  not  the 
most  ancient  or  the  best  description  of  the  Gaedhelic  Tablet  of  the 
Poets.     The  ancient  Gaedhelic  Tablet  took,  I  believe,  more  the  form 

forranlafl,  qnas  ter  quinquagenas  k  Fenifiii  asqne  eetat«  nnmero,  et  Cnobh-ogham  .L  Tirgeoa 
characteres  nomine  recenset,  non  ita  prldem  ad  me  scripsit  Dualdas  Firbisstui  rei  anti- 
qoarifle  Htbernomm  unlcum,  dum  rixit,  columen,  et  extinctas  detrtmentom.  De  his  Tlrgets 
notia  ita  habet  Dominos  Wareens  Antiqutt.  liib.  cap.  2.  Prater  charaetera  vulffara  uteban- 
tur  etiatn  veteres  Hibemi  variis  occuUis  Scribendi  formtUi*,  seu  artificiiA  Ogum  dieti^  quibys 
ncreta  nta  tcribebant.  His  rpf«rtum  habeo  Ubellum  membraneum  antiquum.  IpSfB  Uteris 
Feadha  .1.  Sylrs  antlqultna  dictie  lont".    iOgygia ;  Ed.  1685 ;  p.  283.] 
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of  a  fan  than  of  a  table, — a  fan  which,  when  closed,  took  the  shape  of    app.  n. 

a  staff,  and  which  indeed  actually  served  as  such  to  the  poet  and 

the  historian.     In  a  very  ancient  article  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  which  ancient 

prescribes  the  sort  of  w^eapon  of  defence  which  the  different  classes  Gafijiiieiic 

of  society  w^ere  allowed  to  cany  on  ordinary  occasions  to  defend  {TaitMi 

them  against  dogs,  etc.,  in  their  usual  walks,  a  passage  occurs  which  ^^^<^^) 

throws  some  light  on  this  subject.     The  article  belongs  to   the 

Christian  times,  I  should  tell  you,  in  its  present  form,  as  it  prescribes 

a  slender  lath  or  a  graceful  crook  for  a  priest,  while  it  assigns  to  the 

poet  a  TahhaU-lorg,  or  Tablet-Staff,  in  accordance  with  the  privileges 

of  his  order,  etc. 

The  name  of  Tabhcdl'lorg,  or  Tablet-Staff,  appears  however  to  be, 
though  ancient,  yet  a  still  modernized  or  Latin-Gaedhelic  form  of  a 
much  older  name  for  the  same  thing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  curious  old  tract  known  as  the  AgaUamh  na 
JSmndrach  or  ["Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men"],  preserved  in  an  ancient 
vellum  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  in  the  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Lismore  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  passage  occurs 
in  one  of  those  pretended  conversations,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
held  between  Oistn  (or  "  Ossian",  as  his  name  is  mis-spelt  in  mo- 
dem English)  and  CaeUte\  the  two  ancient  Fenian  warriors,  and 
Saint  Patrick.  In  the  present  story,  Caeilte  gives  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  the  Fenian  army  to  Diarmait  Mac  Fergusa  Cerrhhedil  in 
a  pretty  long  poem,  after  which:  "May  you  have  victory  and 
blessing,  O  Caeilte",  said  Diarmait  Mac  Fergusa  Cerrbheoil;  "  and 
where  are  the  seniors  and  antiquarians  of  Erinn?  Let  this  be 
\nitten  in  Tamhlorgaibh  Fileadh  [Headless  Staffs  of  Poets],  and  after 
the  manner  of  professors,  and  in  the  language  of  the  OUamh;  so  that 
every  one  may  take  his  copy  [or  share]  with  him  to  his  own  territory 
and  land,  of  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  history,  and  all  the  topo- 
graphy, and  all  the  deeds  of  bravery  and  valour,  that  CaeiUd  and 
Oisin  have  related".     "  And  it  was  dime  accordingly^ 

This  w^ord  Tamhlorg  or  "  Headless  Staff',  is  beyond  any  doubt  the 
more  ancient,  the  original  name  of  the  writing  tablets,  or  rather 
squared  staves  of  the  Gaedhils ;  on  the  angles  and  lines  of  which 
they  wrote  or  carved  in  the  Beithe  Luis  Nin,  that  is,  in  the  Birch- 
Alder  Letter  (^N^in  being  the  ancient  name  or  w^ord  for  any  letter  of 
the  Oghuim,  &s  well  as  for  the  particular  letter  n  itself).  [See 
Uraicept,  p.  19  of  copy  in  my  possession.]  For  this  kind  of  writing 
neither  pen  nor  ink  was  required ;  and  the  person  learned  in  the  art 
need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  -vvriting  materials  as  long  as  he  carried 
a  square  staff  in  his  hand  and  a  knife  in  his  pocket. 

It  is  not  repugnant  to  my  argument  that  the  period  to  which  the 
pretended  dialogue  between  Caeilte  and  Diarmait  is  referred,  comes 
Avithin  our  Christian  era ;  it  only  shows  that  even  within  that  period 
the  old  system  of  record  w^as  still  in  use,  or  believed  to  be  so;  and 
tliis,  for  various  reasons,  may  have  continued  to  be  the  case  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.     But  if  there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  au- 
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App.  IT.  thenticity  of  this  account  of  the  Tablets,  or  "  Headless  Staffs"  of  the 
ofWriti  '  P^^^Sj  there  can  scarcely  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubting 
In  Erinn  **'  what  is  Stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Brehon  Law  compilation,  known 
mrick!*'"*  as  the  "  Book  of  Acaill'',  described  in  these  Lectures. 

In  that  Preface  we  are  told  that  Cennfaehdh^  during  his  illness, 
had  listened  to  and  committed  to  memory  the  lectures,  or  instruc- 
tions, -which  w^ere  delivered  in  the  College  of  Tuaim  Drecatn  during 
the  day,  alio/ which  he  wrote  in  slates  and  in  Tabhlibh  at  night  j  and  this 
he  put  again  into  a  "  charta-6oo^*'. 

In  what  characters  Cennfadadh  marked  his  notes  in  slates  and  tab- 
lets it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  must 
have  been  characters  capable  of  much  contraction  and  condensation. 
So  far,  then,  for  our  accounts  of  the  possession  of  an  independent 
alphabet  and  mode  of  wndting  from  the  most  ancient  times  by  the  pre- 
Christian  Gaedhil  or  Scots  of  Erinn  (and  the  Britons  appear  to  have 
bad  a  similar  mode  of  writing,  at  least  until  they  lost  it,  as  well  as 
their  native  literature  itself,  under  the  Saxon  rule)  ;  but  whether  the 
books  of  Erinn  were  written  in  this  alphabet, — whether  the  Cuil- 
menn,  the  Saltair  of  Teamhair,  and  the  Book  of  Droni  SnecJUa,  were 
written  in  it, — ^is  quite  a  different  question.  My  o^ti  opinion  is,  that 
they  probably  were  not,  but  that  they  were  WTitten  in  the  popular 
Roman  characters  of  the  time,  modified,  perhaps,  as  at  present;  and 
that  these  characters  were  first  brought  in  by  the  druids  and  poets  who 
from  time  to  time  travelled  in  pursuit  of  their  studies  to  the  continent, 
or  attended  the  many  distant  foreign  expeditions  which  took  place 
from  this  country,  even  previously  to  the  period  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  druids  and 
poets  had  written  books  before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  in  482 ;  since 
we  find  the  statement  in  the  ancient  Gaedhclic  Tripartite  Life  of  the 
Saint,  as  well  as  in  the  "Annotations  of  TirecharC%  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  which  were  taken  by  him  from  the  lips  and  books 
of  Ids  tutor,  St.  Mochta,  who  was  the  pupil  and  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick  himself. 


{Original  of  the  Story  of  Batle  Mac  Buain,  from  the  M.S.,  H.  3. 18. 
T.C.D.,  p.  47  (see  ante,  p.  466).] 

t^Aile  t3iTinbe|\tAd  ttiac  t)u<xtn. 

Tale  of  ^T^^    ^^^    CAp<x,    mic    CingA,   tnic    Hota,   mic   tli3'6]tAi§e 

^^'»'e  .1.  iTIonAC,  ocur  1)^116,  f.i.  OuAnl  octir  Ipenconb,  a  quibur 

t)AiL  mDuAin,  ocuf  *OAib  CunAb,  ocuf  ITIotiAig  -A|\ax). 

Aon  niAC  uuAin,  t)A^t.e,  b^  fAin^e^^c  ^^eom  t)i  -Aittmn 
ingen  tuj'OAc  mic  peiigufA  luAiitje.  Tlo  •oitigin  GogAin  mic 
'Oaci,  ocuf  bA  f  Atn-pej^c  vo  gAch  aoh  a'oci'6,  ocuf  "oo  ctume^, 
et)!]!  p\\M  ocuf  mriA  A-p  a  tipj^etAib,  co|\6  'OAitf ec  c6i|\  coitroe 
Aj  iiof  HA  TI15,  occ  lAAinn  tTlAob'otiib,  aja  bpu  boinne  b|ie§. 
Uaitiic  ir»  ij^e\\  AcuAig  -oia  co|^|AACCAin  o  CmAin  ITIaca  ca|\ 
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SliAb  IpuAt),  c<v]\  triupcemme  co  Ui\ai5  nibAite.  tlo  cti]AinAic    app.  u. 
A  cA]^pAC,  |\o  cujMC  Afieic  |:oi\  e]\  inselu,  •oo  gnif ec  Ainef  ocuf  ^^^^  ^^ 

-AnibArA^t  Ann  conACCACA|A  etpAic  tiActiinAjt  en-OAine  cucca  ^^^**^*^ 
An-oej",  l)A  "oiAn  a  ceiin  ocii]"  a  qwiAit)  iiiicecc,  tiieice  tAij*  nA 
]\Aicet)  in  cAtiiiAin  aiiiaiL  fige  'pei5  t)!  Ailt,  no  gAoc  "oi  gtAf 

A|\A  cin-o,  A^A  bAile,  conpAi\i:Ai5e  t)e  cit)  cet)  no  CAnAf 
CAinic,  no  CIA  p.ic  a  cinnenutp 

X)i  UuAj  Inbeji  ceigiiii  Aj\Aif  iiotuAij  Anoj^A  o  SlitiAb  Sui-de 
'LAigen,  ocuf  ni  pub  x^o  fgebAib  biutn  acc  ingen  tujxjAc  tnic 
|rei\5iifA  cue  jivAt)  -oi  UAile  inAc  buAin,  ocuf  CAinic  -oia 
coint>e,  CO  ivucj-ac  615  \^i5en  V^VI"»  ocuy  iTiA]\bAic  in  ]^o  fof- 
CAT),  AtiiAib  ]\o  5ebb]"Ac  'oiiAi'oc,  ocii|^  t)e j^AToe  -ooib,  nA  coin- 
^AAicoif  AmbecAig,  ocu^'  conivicpA'oif  ia]\  nA  mbA|",  ocuf  nA6 
fce]\'OAi'p  q\iA  bicn.  IpAC  pn  nio  ^celA.  Ocu|*  nnifceme 
UAib,  niA]\  fige  gAice  ca]\  sbAf  iiitiii\,  ocuf ,  nipcA^A  cuiingec  a 
|:ofUAX). 

Oc  ctiAbA  l3Aibe  Annpn  "oo  ]:tiic  TnA^Ab  cm  AnniAin,  ocuf 
cbAitjce]!  A  |:e]\c,  ociif  a  IIaic,  ocuf  -pAice]!  a  biA,  ocup  t)i5ni- 
clie^A  A  AonAcli  gnbA  bA  btlbcu.  iVciif  a^^aij  1p1iu|i  q\iA  nA 
bige  comb  A  ]\eib  |niAt,  octip  "oebb  cmx)  bAibe  yojA  a  bA]\p, 
unt)e  Ui\Ai5  ml)Aibe. 

lA]\uni  inii]lA  biioef  111  ye\\  ce^onA  co  tiAHAin  a  nibi  An 
ingen,  -Aib'oenn,  ocni' t)icm5  ipn  gpAnAn.  CAn  cic  in  ci  nAc- 
5eniiinAi\,  a]\  in  ingen.  A  ciiAifce^^c  bece  6]ienn,  o  UUA15 
1nbe]\  ocuf  i^caco  ^^eo  co  SliAfo  Siii-oe  bAijen.  SgebA  bee  A]t 
in  ingen.  Ill  pnbec  i^ebA  Af  cAince  -puniiA,  acu  AcconnAjAC 
tJbbcu  A5  AonAc  jubA,  ociif  AC  cbAi-oex)  Haua,  OCUf  ic  fAJA-d 
biA,  ocu]"  A5  i-jjiibAo  A  AnniA  t)Aibi  mic  t)u<Mn,  l\i5X)AiiinA 
tlbAX)  X)o  cAob  ITjiA^hA  t)Aibe  [noc  'OO  eg"],  ij-e  Ag  co^vAccAin 
bennAin  octif  nniA  ^'eii\ce  X)ia  cue  giAAT),  a]i  ni  yuib  An-OAn 
t)6ib  CO  ^MfCAi]"  A  mbecAig,  no  nee  'oib  "OfAicpn  x)iA|iAibe  inA 
mbiu.  tDibing  aiiiac  lA^t  nimoilb  in  mij^ceoib.  X)o  pnc 
-Aibbenn  niA^vb  cm  Aninum,  octi-p  cbAice]\  a  fejic,  ocuf  AjiAibe. 
Ocuf  Af Alt)  ApAbb  c]iiA  nA  bigo,  OCUf  bA  gefjA  mo^i  1  cmn 
l^ecc  iiibbiA-oAn,  ociif  "oebb  cmn  xVibbenne  yo\\  a  haccaji. 

1  cmn  i^ecc  mbliA-OAn  cef caix)  pbit)  ocuf  |:Ai*oe  ocuf  pp-d 
in  clbui\  boi  Of  bAibe,  ocuf  mufgniic  UAbAbb  pbm  t)e, 
OCUf  fjpboic  fife  OCUf  fofe  ocuf  fefcA  ocuf  cocniAfCA 
tIbAT)  mci.    V^"  V^^^  cecnA  ^"gf ibcA]\  cocniAf ca  b/Ai^et)  map. 

'OiA  fUAcc  in  cSAinom  lAff uicbe  ocuf  vo  jnicnef  a  feif 
bA  bAfc  tTiAC  Cuinn.  UAncACAf  pbit)  ocuf  Aof  jaca  "OAnA 
fon  feif  pn  AmAib  bA  bef ,  [ocuf  X)o  |iACf ac  a  CAibbi  be6,J*^ 

(I)  Egeiton,  5280. 
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App.  n.  ocuf  aAgAq^um,  ocuf  vuf  ci  -A^ir,  ocuf  or  contiA|ic  tnuf- 
cotnAijAC,  ocuf  ctiCAt)  cuige  in  t)A  CAbott)  co  inbACA]A  iriA 
jmt/  l^mAib  AgAi-o  f)\i  liAgATb.  Imufting  in  uAbott)  po^i  A]\Ai'Le 
MaeBuaitu  ^^^^  ^^^  imnAifcet)  Am<Mt  ]peittinn  im  ti]ii"tAic,  ocu|*  ni|i 
ctimgeA'o  A  nimfgAjiA'o.  Ocuf  b^rAji  attiaiI/  cac  yen  Apn 
[T  ^^]  ^^T^^*^  ^^  Uem|\Ai5  cupof  toifc  'OunUxng  mAc 
CtTOA  .1.  'oiAp  o|\u  in  nmsenpAit)  i  UemjAAi^: 

He  •oicictip: 

AbAtt  -Ailbnni  a^a-oa, 
lbA|\  t)Aile  bee  f  opbA, 
CiA  'oe  be|w^ic  i  LAigib, 
tlif  ctiicic  •ooeine  bo^^bA. 
Ocuf  Acbe]AC  ingen  Co]AmAic  hui  Cuint)  [.i.  -ditbe^^^]: 
1f  f|\if  f AmtAini  xXbuime, 
PjAi  h1bu|\  Haca  bAite, 
PjMf  conbA]AAiTn  A]AAite, 
"PjAi^  in  AbAiLt  A  i^itle. 
irtAnx)  ITIac  tonAin  "oixic: 

'Oeipt)  CopmAC  tini  ceit  c6i]i, 
Conit)  |rpif  'PojimAc  in  c^ptuAig, 
UAbjAAt)  •01A  Aijie,  nAoiii  nA]t, 
In  c]AAob  -oo  UhpAij  bAite  DuAin 
pojA  bui]\|\  bite,  btii'onib  |;eb, 
TlolbA  A  •oelb,  c|vuinib  co]t, 
'OiA|\  ceLgAt),  po  cebgAic  p^, 
-AmtAit)  pn  |;o  celjAic  Cop. 
Co]\mAC  "oixic: 

Sunn  t)©  clAix)ex>  ttiac  btiAin  bAin. 

»  «  »  « 

[TRANSI.ATION.] 

BaiU  the  Sweet-Spoken,  son  of  Buan. 

The  three  grandsons  of  Capha,  son  of  Ctn^a,  son  of  RoSf  son  of  Rudhraigke,^*'^ 
were—Monach^  and  .BaiT^  [recte  .BMan],  and  Fercorb,  a  qnibus  JDo/  mBuain 
and  DdZ  CMir6,  and  the  Monachs  of  -4ra<tt.^®> 

Buan's  onbr  son  was  Baile;  he  was  the  speciaUj  beloTed  of  AiUinn^  the 
daughter  of  Lughaidh^  son  of  Fergus  Fairgd^^^  (or  [as  some  say]  the  daughter  of 
Eoghan,  the  son  of  Dathi) ;  andhe  was  the  specially  beloved  of  every  one  who 
saw  or  heard  him,  both  men  and  women,  on  account  of  his  novel  stories.  And 
they  [himself  and  Aillinn^  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  Ros  na  Righ^  at 
Lann  Maolduihh^  on  the  [south]  brink  of  the  Boinn  [Boyne]  in  Bregia. 

The  man  [Baile]  came  from  the  north  to  meet  her,  from  Emain  Macha, 
over  Sliabh  Fuaid^^^^  over  Muirtheimhne  ^®>  to  Traigh  mBaile  [Dundaik].  Here 

(5)  Rwihraighe.—l^e  was  monarcb  of  Erinn,  and  died  a.m.  4981,  according  to  the  Annala  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

(6)  Ddl  mBuain,  Ddl  Cuirb,  and  the  Monach,  were  the  tribes  descended  from  the  three 
grandsons  of  Capha,  and  the  territories  which  bore  their  names  were  situated  in  the  present 
county  of  Down. 

(7)  Fergus  Fairffi.—Ile  was  the  son  of  Nuadhat  Neehi,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain 
A.M.  5090  [Four  Masters],  or  one  hundred  and  three  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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they  unyoked  their  chariots,  sent  their  hones  out  to  graze,  and  turned  them-    ^pp,  ^^ 
selyes  to  pleasure  and  happiness. 


While  there,  they  saw  a  norrible  spectral  personage  coming  towards  them  from  Tale  of 
the«south.    Vehement  was  his  step  and  his  rapid  progress.    The  manner  in  Baii6 
which  he  sped  over  the  earth  might  be  compared  to  the  darting  of  a  hawk  ^^  ^wxin. 
down  a  clin,  or  to  wind  from  off  the  green  sea.    His  left  was  towards  the  land 
[he  was  coming  from  the  south  along  the  shore]. 

Let  him  be  met,  said  Baile^  to  ask  him  where  he  goes,  and  where  he  comes 
from,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  his  haste. 

To  Tuagh  Inhher  [the  Mouth  of  the  River  Bann]  I  go  back,  to  the  north, 
now,  iVom  Sliabh  Suidhd  Laighen  [now  "  Mount  Leinster"]  ;  and  I  have  no 
news  but  of  the  daughter  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Fergus,  who  nad  fallen  in  love 
with  JBaile  Mac  Buain,  and  was  coming  to  meet  him,  until  the  youths 
of  Leinster  overtook  her,  and  she  was  killed  by  the  forcible  detention  [i.e.,  lost 
her  life  for  having  been  detained] ;  as  it  was  promised  [foretold]  by  druids  and 
good  prophets  for  them,  that  they  would  not  meet  in  life,  and  that  they  would 
meet  after  their  deaths,  and  that  they  would  not  part  for  ever  after.  This  is 
my  news.  And  he  darted  away  from  them  like  a  blast  of  wind  orer  the  green 
sea,  and  they  were  not  able  to  detain  him. 

When  B6ile  heard  this,  he  fell  dead  without  life,  and  his  tomb  was  raised 
and  his  Bditk ;  and  his  tombstone  was  set  up,  and  his  fair  of  lamentation 
[assembly  for  games,  etc.,  in  honour  of  a  deceased  personage]  was  held  by  the 
Ultonians.  And  a  yew  grew  up  through  his  grave,  and  the  form  and  shape  of 
BaUe*8  head  was  visible  on  the  top  of  it,  unde  Trdigh  mBaiU, 

Afterwards  the  same  man  went  to  the  south  to  where  the  maiden  Aillinn  was, 
and  went  into  the  grian&n  [sunny'^chamber].  Whence  comes  the  man  that  we 
do  not  know?  said  the  maiden.  From  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  from  Tuagh 
Inbher,  and  [I  go]  past  this  place  to  Sliabh  Suidhe  Laighen.  Have  you  news? 
said  the  maiden.  I  have  not  news  worth  relating  now,  but  that  I  have  seen 
the  Ultonians  holding  a  fair  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a  Raith,  and  erecting  a 
stone,  and  writing  his  name,  to  Baile  Mac  Buain^  the  Righ-dhamhna  [royal 
heir]  of  Ulster,  by  the  side  of  Trdigh  Bhaile,  [who  died]  whilst  he  was  coming 
to  meet  a  favourite  and  beloved  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  love;  for  it  is 
not  destined  for  them  that  they  should  reach  each  other  alive,  or  that  one  of 
them  should  see  the  other  alive.  He  darted  out  after  telling  the  evil  news. 
Aillinn  fell  dead  without  life,  and  her  tomb  was  raised,  etc.  [as  before  in  the 
case  of  Baile'].  And  an  apple-tree  grew  through  her  grave,  and  became  a 
great  tree  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  the  shape  of  Aillinn's  head  upon  its  top 
[that  is,  the  top,  as  in  Bailees  case,  took  the  shape  of  Aillinn's  head  and  face.] 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  poets  and  prophets  and  visioners  cut  down  the 
yew  which  was  over  the  grave  of  Bailcy  and  tliey  made  a  poet's  tablet  ITaball 
Filidh]  of  it,  and  they  wrote  the  visions,  and  the  espousals,  and  the  loves,  and 
the  courtships  of  Ulster  in  it.  [The  apple-tree  whidi  grew  over  Aillinn  was  also 
cut  down  and]  in  the  same  way  the  courtships  of  Leinster  were  written  in  it. 

When  the  November-eve  {Samhain)had  arrived, (long) afterwards,  and  its  fes- 
tive was  made  by  Art,  the  son  of  Ck)nn,  the  poets  and  the  professors  of  every  art 
came  to  that  feast,  as  it  was  their  custom,  and  they  brought  their  tablets  with 
them.  And  these  Tablets  also  came  there ;  and  Art  saw  them,  and  when  he  saw 
them  he  asked  for  them ;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought,  and  he  held  them  in 
his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly  the  one  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other, 
and  they  became  united  the  same  as  woodbine  around  a  twig,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  separate  them.  And  they  were  preserved  like  every  other  jewel  in 
the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  it  was  burned  by  Dunking ,  the  son  of  Enna,  namely, 
at  the  time  that  he  burned  the  princesses  at  Tara. 

Ut  dicitur : 

'*The  apple  tree  of  noble  Aillinn'^  (etc.,  as  supra,  p.  466). 

(8)  Sliabh  /VmuL— Faad'8  Monntaln,  a  moantain  near  Kewtownhamilton,  in  the  county  of 
Annagh. 

(9)  Muirtheimhns,  or  Maph  Mttirtheimhne^  an  ancient  plain  which  extended  from  Drogheda 
to  Dondalk  and  Carllngford. 
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App.  II.    [^Oriffinal  of  the  Poem  o/*  Ailbhe,  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Aiht,  from 
Poem  b  *^^  '  ^^^^  ^^  Leinster',  (MS.  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.)  foL  105.  a.b.  (see 

jmSu/  ante,  p.  467).] 

daughter 

of  Cormac  ^   4  *.  .  ^4 

MacAirL  -AiLoe  inteti  ChoiiiTiAic  mic  Amr,  cectnic. 

(ciica  A.i>. 

^'^^'^  tlA]t  in  Vyte  "oo  t/umtuine 

Itteic  teinne  iCAige  Am, 

1f  uAjt  cix>  "o'lngm  tl  Chuin'o, 

l^oilcef  A  moing^"*^  Attoing  likin. 
If  -pjAi-p  -pAmtAim  l/OtntAine 

ip]\\  lbA|\  IIaca  bAite 

"PlticocfAmtoiA  A  UhecriA, 

P]Aif  in  AbAitt  A  b-dte.* 
AbAbb  >Abinni  A]\x)^ 

1b<\p  t)Aibe  bee  nopbbA,  ^***^ 

Ce  -00  be)\CA|\  ibbAi-oe, 

llif  cucAC  •OAine  bo|\bbA. 
If  f  pif  f  AmUvim  LombAine 

Pfi  DArii  'oubAjtcAC  *0|M5iAent), 

PiucocfAinbAp  A  UbecnA, 

Pju  Gibce  *0|ioTnTnA  'Ofijnen'o. 
If  f]\if  f AiiibATn  lx)nibAine 

Pf  1  fbAccAib  pm-octiilb  Aitbe, 

If  f)Mf  f AnibAimf e  UecnA 

f?|M  f  cACAib  UACcAii^  bAinne. 

LuimbAine  in  fAnACAif 

Cobbic  'OAbeAfg  AC  SjAub  bftAin, 

llAnAcuf  pef rA  TtlAjen 

Ua  Suit)©  lAjen  AnAif . 
A  tuiiiibAine  nACAiiibuAit), 

llACAiiicAi'obe'o  ITIeAfCoin  ttluAit), 

TIlAnibeaf  t/ecA  lyiiij-oec  \/if , 

Com  bic  bAibe  f  ocbecif . 
Cfn)feAfc  mo  ineAninAn  mine 

Injen  fig  Uemi^A  ctiAt)e, 

Octjf  cfiDfeAf c  mAnmAn 

Jil'tAnf  At)  ^biriAn  UAfe.  11. 
X\  \ytiimbAme  nACAmbuAi-o 

^  5f Ain  jAibe,  A  5f em  fbuAij, 

THa  f opf AmbAit)  f eo  Af  fee 

po'oif fe  Af  n6c  in  cac  UAif .     tiAf . 

•  .1.  A  hAbiri'O. 

(10)  The  tl  in  both  these  words  ought  to  be  dotted;  bat  wo  are  unfortunately  not  In  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  type  to  express  a  dc.ttcd  r». 
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[translation.']  j^pp  ij 

AUlfhit  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt^  cecinit 

A  cold  day  for  LumUtinep^y  aum^,  ^ 

In  half  a  cloak  pursuing  pleasure,  daughter 

It  is  cold,  too,  for  the  daughter  of  CrCuinn^  m,?"a7V 

Who  washes  her  hair  in  a  full  basin.  fcirea  aTd. 

It  is  what  I  liken  Lomlaine^^^^  to,  260.) 

To  the  Yew  of  Rdith  BaiU, 

To  what  I  liken  his  Tethna 

Is  to  the  Apple-tree  from  AIL* 
The  apple-tree  of  high  Ailinti^ 

The  Yew  of  Baile  of  little  land. 

Though  they  are  put  into  poems, 

Ignorant  people  do  not  understand  theuL 
It  is  what  I  liken  LomlaM^^^)  to, 

To  the  dark-shaded  Buck  of  Driffrendj 

What  I  Uken  his  Teihna^^*)  to 

Is  to  the  does  of  Dromm  DriynendS^^^ 
It  is  what  I  liken  Lomlaine  to, 

To  beautiful  White-hazle  lodt, 

What  I  liken  Tethna^^*^  to 

Is  to  the  shadows  of  the  top  of  milk. 
O I  LumlainS^^^>  hast  thou  reached 

To  Lee  ddBheara^^*^  at  Srubh  Brain  f^^^ 

1  have  reached  Ferta  Maghen^^^^ 

By  Suidhe  Laghen^^^''^  on  the  east. 

*  i.  e.  from  AiUnn, 

<ll)  I  bare  to  express  my  regret  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  trace  either  the  history  or  alln- 
slona  of  this  singular  poem.  There  is  an  ezplaniitory  note  In  the  margin  of  the  old  book,  but, 
most  unfortunately,  the  ink  is  so  decayed  and  injured  by  friction  that  it  is  illegible  for  any 
satisfactory  purpose.  Who  the  person  called  Lumluini^  Lumlaind,  or  Lomlaini,  was,  T  am  at 
a  total  loss  to  know.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  one,  or  descriptive,  com- 
pounded of  lum,  or  lom  (bare),  and  luind,  or  laini  (pleasure,  merriment) ;  so  that  the  name 
would  signify  the  bare  and  cheerful  man,— an  appellation  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  line 
which  follows,  which  represents  him  as  pursuing  his  sports  In  *half  a  cloak'.  Thi.<t,  I  admit,  Is 
but  taking  the  component  parts  of  the  name  at  their  ordinary  value ;  and  such  a  process 
does  net  at  all,  in  every  case,  apx)ly  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  real  name  of  an 
unknown  personage.  It  Is  sininihu',  however,  that  there  really  was  such  a  family  name  in 
Ireland  as  OLumlulni,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  entiles  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  the  following  years  :— 

A.D.  1 170.  "  Corbmac  Ua  Lumluini,  the  chief  professor  [or  master]  of  Cluain  Ferta  Brenainn 
[(Tlonfert],  the  sole  remains  of  the  professors  [i.  &,  the  last  of  ttie  great  scholars]  of  Eriun  in 
his  time,  died". 

A.D.  1259.  "  Corbmac  Ua  Luimluinih  Bishop  of  Cluain  Ferta  Brenainn  [Clonfert],  and  high 
sage  of  Erinn,  died;  a  saintly  senior  of  long  age'*.  (It  may  be  presumed  that  the  bishop  was 
son  to  the  professor,  and  that  the  family  was  a  literary  one.) 

(13)  Tethna — Whether  titis  Is  a  real  personal  name,  or  a  name  only  descriptive  or  figura- 
tive, I  confess  myself  unable  to  determine.  It  must  be  a  proper  name,  or  else  an  abstract 
noun  substantive  expressing  some  property  or  quality  of  LomluUU  himself.  In  the  second 
and  fourth  stanzas,  by  placing  the  possessive  pronoun  *a'  (his)  before  ''Tethna\  the  word  is 
made  to  signify  some  appendage,  or  beloved  object,  of  Lumluini;  but  in  the  fifth  stanxa, 
this  pronoun  i«  left  out,  and  the  emphatic  suffix  {si)  Inserted  to  fill  up  the  measure ;  thus 
leaving  the  word  Tethna  an  independent  noun,  and  apparently  a  proper  name.  No  such 
name,  however,  has,  to  my  recollection,  come  under  my  notice  before. 

(13)  Dromm  Drignend  — Tlie  mountain  ridge  of  Drignend;  a  place  unknown  to  me. 

(14)  Lee  Cor  Leac)  Dd  Bhearg,  near,  or  at  Srubh  Brain;  Its  situation  is  unknown  to  me. 

(15)  Srubh  Brain,  or  Brands  Stream.— 'llierc  were  two  places  of  this  name  In  Erinn ;  one 
In  the  west  of  Kerry,  and  one  In  the  north  of  Ulster.  It  is  to  the  larter  that  our  poetess 
refers;  and  the  following  note,  furnished  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  to  thelat-c  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly's  translation  of  Cambrentis  Evernu^  shows  that  the  name  and  situation  are  still 
known  :—**  Srubh  Brain^  now  Shruvc-Krln,  or  Stroove-Brln.  It  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
place  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Inishowen,  in  the  county  of  Donegall. 
Water  oozes  from  the  bank,  and  forms  a  well,  near  high  water  mark**— Cam&.  Ev.^  vol  11.,  p. 
786,  note  20.  According  to  Dr.  Keating,  who  quotes  ft*om  the  ancient  Book  of  Cluain  EidAnech^ 
the  diiH^ese  of  Rath  Bhoth  (Rapboe)  extended  from  Eos  Ruaidh  (liallj'shannon)  north  and  east, 
alongliheBea,  to  ^ru^A^raf}»,  and  flrom  (7am  Gltu  (Green  Moiuid)  to  Smibh  Brain.  And 
Dr.  Jolin  0*Donovan,  In  a  note  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  jld.  1417,  p.  632,  says:-  > 
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APP.  II. 

Poem  by 
AilbM, 
daughter 
of  Cormac 
Mae  Airt. 
(circa  A.i>. 
260.) 


O !  iMmlaine,  urge  me  not  onwards, 

That  I  be  not  touched  hy  a  Meschoin  Muaid^^ ' ^> 

Were  it  not  for  Leca  Luadach  LiSj^^^> 

Edtn  Bic  Baile^^^i  would  be  in  existence. 
The  heart-love  of  my  softest  desire, 

The  daughter  of  Tarawa  king,  in  the  North ; 

And  the  beloved  of  my  soul  are 

The  young  warriors  of  cold  AlmhainS^^) 

"  It  is  quite  erident  that  it  (Cam  Oflat)  is  the  hill  now  called  the  Tops,  which  is  situated  on 
the  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Dei  ry  and  Kaphoe,  and  between  Raphoe  and  Donoghraore. 
Donoghmore  Church  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road,  as  yon  go  from  Stranorlar  t-o  Castleflo, 
within  one  mile  of  the  latter".  Struve  Point  is  marked  oxi  Beaufort's  Ecclesiastical  Map, 
inside  Inishowen  Head,  on  the  bay  which  forms  the  entrance  to  Loch  Feabhaill  (Lough  Foyle). 
(This  Loch  Feabhaill  itself  derives  its  name  fh>m  FeaMtall,  the  son  of  Lodan^  the  father  of 
Bran^  one  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann.) 

(16)  Ferta  Maighen.—ThU  name  would  signify  the  Graves  of  the  Field,  that  is,  of  some 
particular  field,  or  place.  In  our  ancient  laws,  Maighin  dighona  signified  an  inviolable  enclo- 
sure surrounding  a  man's  house. 

(17)  Suidhe  Laighen^— now  Mount  Leinster,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  Ferta  Maighen  must  have  been  situated,  according  to  our  text.  JSuidhe  Laighen  is 
believed  to  signify  the  Seat,  or  Sitting-place,  of  the  people  of  Leinster,  at  some  of  their  great 
meetings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  mountain  was  the  same  as  the  Sliabh 
Suidhi  Chonehorb  (foL  24  of  the  Book  of  Leinster),  or,  more  proi)erIy,  Sliabh  Uighi  Chonchorb^ 
that  is,  the  Motmtain  of  Cuehorb's  Fate,  or  Deatli,  as  it  is  called  also  in  the  same  Book,  at  foL 
241.    [See  Note  on  Cuchorb^  and  Meadhbh's  Elegy,  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix  (p.  480).] 

(18)  Mencfioin  Muaid.—Leca  Lugdadi  Lis.—E(Hn  Bic  BaiU.  Although  these  words  are  all 
intelligible  in  their  direct  and  ordinary  signification,  yet  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for 
any  one  to  discover,  without  some  explanation,  what  connection  they  could  have  with  the 
present  text  This  explanation  has  come  to  light,  in  whole  or  in  part,  very  unexpectedly,  in 
several  distinct  places,  none  of  them  in  dir^t  connection  with  the  poem,  though  one  of 
them  has  reference  to  it.  The  first  place  in  which  the  explanation  is  found  is  in  the  ancient 
vellum  MS.  chiefly  consisting  of  Laws,  (class  H.  3. 18.  T.C.D.),  a  volume  which  has  been  already 
BO  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures.  At  page  4  of  this  volume,  in  the  lower 
margin,  and  apart,  of  course,  from  any  connection  with  the  laws,  is  to  be  found  this  very 
stansa  of  our  poem  which  requires 'the  explanation,  with  some  curious  variations  of  the  text, 
and  an  interlined  gloss,  wiiich,  however,  is  not  affected  by  the  difference  of  text.  The  verse 
runs  as  follows:— 

0  Flann  of  Line,  urge  me  not  onwards. 
That  I  be  not  deluded  by  a  Muchoindci) 

MtMidhib) 
Were  it  not  for  I,eca  Lugdach  Liss{e) 
E^n  Bic  Baile(jd)  would  be  in  oxlstenco. 


A  'ptAiti'otiiie  iiA6Arn'LuAi'6, 
nA-o  •pocbneccA'o  inef  60111  (a) 

tnuAi'6(6') 
mAinbAT)  leACA  tupJAch  "tin^c) 
e6iii  bice  "bAiieCrf)  nocbeicif. 

The  gloss  (on  the  preceding  words)  is  as  follows  :-^ 


(a)  barren,  [impotent.] 

(6)  a  Jealous  man. 

(e)  blushes  and  disgrace. 

(d)  a  kiss,  and  a  strumpet. 


(a)  in  ef  60111  .1.  -oib^Ai 
(6)  tnuAi-b  .1.  ipe\i  ^cAi-o 

(c)  icACA  l,tJ5DA6  tiff  .1.  -puici  octif 

Altll" 

(d)  eom  bice  t)Aile  .1.  p6ic,  ocuf 

niei]\'ope6. 

Literally  and  ordinarily,  a  Ifeschu  (oblique,  Meschoin)  signifies  a  lap-dog ;  Leea  Lugdach 
Liu  signifies  literally,  the  Flag-stones  of  Litgaidh'g  Fort,  or  Palace.  Edin  Bic  BaiU,  signifies 
literally  "Birds  of  little  good";  out  it  would  signify  also  "Little  Balld's  birds".  [In  the 
DinnsencJttu  it  is  stated  that  'E6in  Baili\  were  Four  Kisses  of  Aengus  of  Brugh  na  Boinn6 
(son  of  the  Daghda  Mdr,  the  great  necromancer  and  king  of  the  Tttatha  Di  Danann),  which 
were  converted  by  him  into  'birds  which  haunted  the  youths  of  Erinn'.  This  allusion 
requires  more  investigation  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  passage.]  The  words 
in  the  text,  however,  probably  derive  their  poetic  significance  from  some  acts  of  persona 
of  the  names  of  Lugaidh  and  BaiU.  Of  any  person  of  the  latter  name  we  know  nothing 
except  the  hero  of  the  preceding  tragedy;  but  of  the  name  of  Lughaid,  there  are  many 
remarkable  men  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  history.  'Hiere  was  Lugh,  or  Lughaidh,  Mac 
EitMenn,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  king  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  who  holds  so  distin- 
guished a  place  In  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh;  he  was  the  founder  of  A'aas,  !n  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  hence  that  ancient  city  was  called  Lis  Logha,  and  Lis  Liiighdhech,  or 
Lugaidh' $  Palace.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  ancient  TailUin,  in  Meath,  and  one  of  the 
primitive  courts  or  forts,  there  waa  called  after  him,  Ratth  Lughdhach,  or  Lis  Lughdhaeh. 

I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  the  words  of  our  text  to  either  of  these  ancient 
courts,  but  that  the  following  more  appropriate  application  of  them  is  made  to  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  different  Lis  Lughdltach.     'hi©  words  occur  in  the  interlined  Gloss  to  s  poem 
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O I  Ztfm/wine^")  urge  me  not  onward,  app.  n. 

Thou  Victory  of  Valour,  thou  Sun  of  Hosts, 

If  it  is  like  this  our  path  shall  be,  Poem  by 

It  sludl  cause  our  death  erery  time  [some  time].  AUbU, 

of  Cormae 
written  by  (Hnaeth  O'HartagaiH  (who  died  a.d.,  975),  on  the  Manner  of  Death,  and  Place  of  Mae  Airt. 
Sepoltnre  of  several  of  the  most  dlsiingaished  Kings  and  Warriors  of  ancient  Erinn,  of  the  Mi-  (circa  a  d. 
leslan  race.     My  copy  of  this  poem,  with  the  Gloss,  1  made  myself  some  years  ago  f^om  a  2G0.) 
vellum  MS.  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Monk  Mason ;  and  there  is  another  copy  of  it  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster,  bat  without  the  Gloss.    The  poem  consists  of  thirty-eight  stanzas,  and  begins:— 

t^AtiriA  bACAjX  in  ettiAin  Warriors  that  were  in  Emain, 

1  UAlft  C|\tlA6Atl,  111  Cein<M^,  In  Raith  Cruachan^  in  Temair^ 

1  ttiAdAl^  tuAi'oef  CU|\A1'6,  In  Laachair^  where  champions  trod. 

In  -Aitinx),  in  1  a|\  mtJihAin.  In  AUlinn^  in  West  Mumhain, 

The  tenth  stanza  of  this  poem  la  that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and  the  following 
•re  the  two  first  lines  of  it :-  - 

te6c  Con^tii  Tii  Steib  tTllff ,  Conrtd's  grave  In  Sliabh  MU, 

\j%tc  ttii5T)e6  fo  leccAib  Wff .  Lu^haidlCi  grave  under  the  flags  of  his  fort. 
The  Qloas  on  this  last  line  runs  thus : — 

CedjVA  teccA  tiff  ttJi5t)e6  .1.  gt^eff,  The  three  flags  otLugaidh'a  fort  were,  Mur- 

ocuf  |\iaicci,  octif  webut.  cler,  and  Disgrace,  and  Treachery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Lugaidh  mentioned  here  "was  Lugaidh-mac-na'tri  Cm, 
that  Is,  "son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cd's");  that  is,  of  Curoi  Mac  Dairi;  Cuchulainn;  and 
CoHoU  Ceamaeh.  He  was  called  Son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cil's)  because  it  was  believed  that 
his  mother,  Btathnait,  the  wife  of  Curoi,  had  had  connection  with  the  two  other  Cd's,  as  well 
as  with  her  husband-  It  was  this  Lugaidh  that  killed  Cuchulainn,  one  of  his  reputed  fathers, 
at  the  great  fight  of  Muirthemne;  but  he  was  followed  home  by  his  other  reputed  father, 
Conall  CeamacA,  who  overtook  and  killed  him  in  turn  at  Coirthe  Lughaidh  (or  Lughaid't 
Bock),  in  Airget-Ro*  (a  district  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Nore,  below  the  present 
town  of  Ballyragget,  in  the  present  county  Kilkenny).  Lughaidh  was  buried  here,  as  wlH 
be  seen  ftom  the  following  lines  of  the  thirteenth  stanza  of  the  poem  :— 

AuA  tefcc  ttnj-oei  ce  coif,  LughaidK$  grave  is,  though  silent, 

tron  CA|\nn  lii  wtug  AfgACf  oif .  Under  the  Camn,  in  the  plain  of  Argatrot. 

Whether  the  alleged  circumstance  of  Lughaidt  paternity,  and  that  of  slaying  treacherously 
CuchuUUnn,  one  of  his  reputed  fathers,  be  the  most  prominent  of  the  three  disgraces  which 
formed  his  grave  In  place  of  flags,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire  farther ;  but  that  the  allu- 
sion in  Ailbhe'M  poem  refers  to  him  and  them,  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  doubted.  Farther 
speculation,  however,  would  be  fruitless,  and  I  must  leave  the  elucidation  of  the  curious 
metaphorical  words  in  the  text  to  some  more  profound  or  more  fortunate  investigator. 

The  third  allusion,  by  inference  only,  to  this  stanza  is  found  in  the  MS.  so  often  referred 
to,  Harleian,  628(),  fol.  127,  British  Museum.  The  following  words  only  appear  in  the  lower 
margin  of  the  page  :— 

eoin  bA^i  .1.  b^c  octif  mebub,  no       "  The  Birds  of  BdiK,  i.  e ,  sin  and  shame ;  or 
-poc  ocuf  p6'6Aii\.  a  kiss  and  sorrow". 

Several  other  singular  figurative  expressions  occur  in  our  ancient  MSS ,  such  as  :-— 
"Xrt    intin    bAin    .1.    -otN^    ocuf       "The  two  daughters  of  Folly,  Lust  and  Evil 

•OOAlixtl".  Counsel". 

"  06c  'oA  bi\6n Alt  .1.  poc  et> A  ocuf       "  The  kiss  of  the  two  sorrowful  persona,  t.  «., 
A-OAIW  .  the  kiss  of  Eve  and  Adam",  etc 

I  may  mention  one  other  remarkable  Instance  of  allusion  to  this  Leea  Lugdaeh  LU,  in  a 
poem  given  In  the  "  Wars  of  the  Danes".    The  first  verse  of  this  poem  is  as  foUowe  :— 
A  'OubnA*  nib  -out  r o-oeAf ,—  Ton  were  desired  to  go  to  the  South,- 

UnUm  Ulf  ,-AC  tuiscAd  tlf  Ready,  too,-at  Lughaidh^s  Lis 

•DO  -oebAiT) >  cerUe  C^il :  To  battle  with  the  house  of  Tal: 

Zl  riAdc  6  Uen,f!i5  V^^  Pf-  ^^^™  Temair  of  Fdl  comes  the  message. 
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APP.  II. 

Poem  by 
Meadhbh, 
daughter 
of  Conan. 
(B.C.  L) 


[Of  CucnoRB ;  with  the  original  (and  trandaiion)  of  a  Poem  on  his 
Deaths  by  Meadhbh,  the  Dauf/hfer  of  Conan  ;  from  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (MS.  H.  2.  18.  T.C.D.,  fol.  24  b.  b.)] 

(See  ante,  Note  (17)  to  App.  II. ;  ante,  page  478.) 

ISliabh  Suidhe  Chonchorb. — This  Cachorb  (in  the  gen.  caae,  ^Chonchorb") 
was  the  son  of  Mogh  Corb,  who  was  the  son  of  Conchobhar  Abradhruadh,  who 
was  Monarch  of  Ermn  for  one  year  only,  when  he  was  killed,  a.m.  5192,  the 
year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cuchorb  had  to  bis  wife  the  celebrated 
Meadhbh  Leith-dhera,  or  *Meave,  the  Half-red',  daughter  of  Conan  o(  CualanH^ 
bnt  she  eloped  from  him  with  the  man  who  slew  him.  Cttrhorb  whs  killed  hi 
a  battle  (of  which  our  annals  preserve  no  account)  by  Fe'dldUuidh  Rechlmhar, 
father  of  Conn  ol  the  Hundred  Battles,  somewhere  in  Lei  aster, ^-probably 
at  this  mountain,  where  he  was  burie<l.  His  former  wife,  Meave,  it  appears, 
was  present  at  his  intorment,  and  pronounced  an  elegy  over  him  in  a  poem 
of  eight  quatrains.  This  poem  is  so  curious  and  one  copy  of  it  so  ancient,  and 
so  interesting  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  it  a 
place  here.    The  poem  is  introduced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  queen  herself: — 


Ro  bia-d  tn6]\  c^a,  nepc  ociif  cu- 
waCca  lllei-bbe  ipn,  ^o]\  y,]\u  e^xetin ; 
AiTvip  «A  t6i5et)  |\i  a  CemAif  jaii  a 
belt  fein  Aige  tia  wiiai.  Ocuf  if 
l^  coti^xouAdc  in|\i5]\Aic  fO]\  cAeb 
Cetni\A  .1.  llAiC  rn6i-6be.  Ocuf  xyo 
]\oine  f^  c|\eb  CojAi-oe  ipii  |uiit  pn, 
imbicif  jM^A,  ocuf  oLlaitiuiii  ja^a 
DAtiA.  Ocuf  ip  ifi  nie-Ob  pn  -oo 
|\oiiie  in  TnAi\iiAit)h  ■do  Coiii6o|vb 
inCATI  1\0  t110]\bAX)  1i6.  A£  fAfu-d 
riA  cloidi  pt  foj\  ti§i  Coiicoi\p  ic 
SL6ib  tli^e  Coiico]\b  if  Ann  -oo  |\oine 
1Hei6b  in  mAixbnAiT)  oin-ojxaic. 


The  strength  and  power  of  this 
Meadhbh  [Meave]  was  great  over  the 
men  of  Erinu;  for  it  was  she  that 
would  not  permit  any  king  in  Temair 
[Tara]  without  his  luiving  herself  as 
wife.  And  it  was  by  her  was  erected 
the  royal  RdUh  by  the  8i«le  of  Ttmairy 
namely,  Rdith  M(fidhbhe{;20)  [Meave's 
Baith].  And  she  built  a  choice  house 
within  that  Ituifh,  in  which  kings, 
and  the  chief  masters  {OUamhs)  of 
every  art  used  to  ai»semble.  And  it 
was  that  Meave  that  c composed  the 
death  song  for  Cuchorb  when  he  was 
killed.  At  setting  up  the  stone  which 
is  upon  the  grave  of  Cuchorb  at  SHabh 
Uidke  Chonchorb  it  M'as  that  Meave 
composed  the  admirabledeath-song: — 


t)lACC  tTl05AC0|\bb  cet^f  clu, 
Curjf  e|\Af  c|vu  "OAnA  jAib, 
Ali  UAf  A  Vigi  bA  ua6, 
bAftAit)e  tVi^t  'OA|\  Ctiu  tn^iV. 


Moyhcorb^s  son  conceals  renown. 
Well  sheds  he  blood  by  his  spears ; 
A  stone  over  his  grave,  —  'tis  a 

pity,— 
TV  ho    carried    battle     over   Cliu 

MdiL^*^^ 


beeaune  hii  foster-father  wai  a  carpenter.  The  Fdl  mentioned  here  wan  the  Lia  F&U^  the 
ancient  stone  on  whlcli  the  monarchs  were  crowned  at  Temair  {incorrtrtly  supposed,  as  mj 
readers  are  aware,  to  have  been  afterward;}  taken  from  Erinn  to  Scone,  In  Scotland,  and 
thence  into  England;  Incorrectly,  for  the  8tone  bo  long  in  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  which 
the  English  kings  are  crowned,  whatever  stone  it  may  have  been  In  ancient  times,  is  now 
known  for  certain  not  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Lia  Edit). 

(19)  Alnvhaln.—^oyt  the  UiU  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Klldare,  the  ancient  residence  and 
patrimony  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill;  and  tlie  warm  allusion  to  it  In  the  text  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  to  xlve  some  countenance  t-o  tlie  idea  that  Finn,  or  some  one  of  his  warriors,  was 
implicated  in  the  adventure,  whatever  it  was,  with  King  Connac's  daughter. 

(20)  Raith  Mtidhbhi.  -This  great  old  rath  or  furt  remains  still  a  conspicuous  object,  on  an 
eminence  a  little  south  by  east  of  the  Hill  of  Tara. 

(21)  Cliik  Mdel.—CUii  was  an  ancient  district  in  the  barony  of  Coslea,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  It  received  the  addition  of  Sfael  from  J/a/,  the  son  of  the  monarch  Ugaini  Mdr 
having  been  slain  there 

(2*2)  Ath  Finn  FdiL  -"  The  fair  (or  white)  Ford  of  FdT'.  This  place  is  not  known  to  me; 
but  it  must,  I  think,  have  been  sitnatcd  in  Leinster,  and  probably  near  the  shore,  or  island 
of  Beg  Erinn  (which  wai  anciently  called  Inii  Fdil),  in  the  bay  of  Wexford. 
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X}A  "oepb  A  D|\oe  iti  ce^  n^i^c ; 
•Oubiwit  111  b]\An  A  b]VAe, 


'd|\6en  ^o  conciAgniAif  An  cAe, 

All\'OX)ltl|l  A  fCIAt  f  1  fcAt, 


Ipof  c*  f  1  liejxetit)  ujxopiAib  c|\^a^, 
Ha  ^o-otiAij  i-ciAt  i\i  CAC  fce^jf 
ei\CAj  bf  ee§  biAtAii*  t)iA  bi|\|| 
ttA^Ait  Alt  fip  in  ca6  (led. 


Se^c  ca6a  nA  lAe  mA  ifri^s 
lnijVAe  WD  mA\i  ca6  n Aitc ; 
Ca  cAt  -oib,  iflgtiA'D  iti  beu, 
11a6  'oin^bAV  c6u  in  CAd  Ai|\c. 


ri\1  CAtA  A*A  pint)  IpAit, 
CAt  -AtA  in  Sc-^it  bAf  cAe  tvAen  ; 
CAt  t^ofXA^  bA  i:o|\]va6  niA-o**. 
pocet\  ^A  c|iiACtt  TTlAige  TTlAein. 


Ca6  glAiffe  C^t^cbe  ^  cl/6e, 
nice  [recte  Inte]  TMAmbAe  b|\e^A 

Ai\Mi5; 
Ca*  beitnAii-tt  jvAbe^tc  in  Cd, 
1lAtAi)\bii\  A  cntii  q\ij  f  A^Aib. 


•  .1.  ^obAt  |M  ttigAib  lie|\ent>  6, 


t  .1.  cAn5in. 
t  .1.  iniAT). 

I  .1.  WAc  elite. 

II  .1.  5^e. 

T  .1.  fOfpit)  -OA  gOltC. 

••  -i-  cltente^ 

tt  .1.  ri- 

tX  'I*  «^  tAigej*  tlecA  rn6|\. 


Mj  noble  king,  he  spoke  not  fSabe-    ^pp  jj 
hood; 


His  success  was  certain  in  evexy  poem  by 

danger ;  Jieadhbh, 

As  black  a^  a  raven  was  his  brow ;  ^oghtcr 
As  sharp  was  his  spear  as  a  razor.    JJ  0^**' 
As  white  was  his  skin  as  the  lime ; 
Together  we  nsed  to  go  upon  refec- 
tions. 
As  high  was  his  shield  as  a  cham- 
pion, 
As  long  was  his  arm  as  an  oar. 
The  fork*  against  the  kings  of  Erinn, 

sons  of  chiefs, 
He  maintained  his  shield  in  every 

cause;t 
CJountlessJ  wolve8§  fed  he  with  his 

spear,|| 
At  the  heels  of  our  man  in  every 

battle. 
Seven  battles  fought  he  for  his  hind, — 
He   swept    over   them   like   any 

razor; 
What  battle  of  them — admirable 

the  deed ! — 
In  which  he  warded  not  off  an 

hundred  in  eveiy  danger? 
The  three  battles  of  Ath  Finn  JXi7,(««) 
The  battle  of  Ath  an  Sca'i7<")  of 

bloody  field ; 
The  battle  of  Fossud,^-^  'twas  the 

puissance  of  a  hero,** — 
Was  fought  by  the  Chief  ft  of  Magh 

MaeinS**^ 
The  battle  of   Glaisd  CWci^C")  he 

broke  [gained.] — 
The  man  who  haid  the  deciding  of 

battles; 
The   battle   of    Benuutt^^^  tbe 

Hound(")  fought,— 
His  valour  brought  blood  upon  his 

spears. 

*  I. «.,  he  was  the  sustaining  forked 
colunm  Tor  prop)  of  his  countiy 
against  the  kings  of  Erinn. 

t  i.  «.,  cause. 

X  t.  e.,  much,  many. 

§  t.  0.,  a  wolfl 

Ij  t. «.,  a  spear    [so  in  second  copy.l 

^  I.  6.,  the  Camp  (or  residence)  of  tne 
Two  Fields. 

**  t.  e..  Knight,  or  Champion. 

ft  i,  e..  King. 

XX  <•  «•)  ubi  Laighes  Reta  M6r. 


(3S)  J/ftln5Mf<2L— "The  Ford  of  the  Champion".    Not  known  to  me. 

CS4)  Magh  J/d6in.— "The  Plain  of  Maen".  It  happens,  slnRolarly  ttnough,  that  the  •itnatlon 
of  this  ancient  plain  can  still  be  traced  with  soffldent  if  not  perfect  accuracy.  By  an 
Inquisition  taken  at  New  Ross,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1G88,  it  was  found  that  one  WlUlam 
Furlonge  bad  been  seized  of  the  manor  of  Horetown,  otherwise  Camrosse,  and  the  castle  and 
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APP.  II. 

Poem  by 
Meadhbh, 
daaghter 
of  Conan. 
(B.O.  1.) 


Ha  clioff Ain  -oa  A|\ni  a  ^in, 
t)A|%  niA]\l>  1M5  TiA^  bo  IpAC  ; 
CopiAtn  ^aLiati  P5«it  j^cli, 

t)A  'OH\fAt1  t>lC  A|\  Itl  tllAC.       W. 


He  defended  by  his  arma  his  land, 
When  he  killed  kings  who  were  not 

weak; 
To  conquer  GailiaH^*^  he  raised  a 

contest ; 
Alas,  that  destruction  has  come  on 

the  son.    [The  son,  etc. 


APPENDIX,  No.  III.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  5,  note  ^•>]. 

o?SSftM^  '^^^^  Poems  by  'OubcAC  Ua  I/U5a1|\,  Chief  Poet  of  the  Monarch 
uaLugair;       t/Ae5Ai|Ae  {who  flourished   A.D.   432),  on  ilie  triumphs  of 
(A.D.4ao.)         enn<\  CenretAc  and  his  son  C|AiTncAnn,  kings  of  Leinster 
(from  the  Book  of  Leinster  [H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.],  fol.  25). 


TJtibhuhAch  .b.  tti^Ain.   cc. 


AiTorti  imniA^bAig  ^  1  tAgnib, 

"tAtti]\  re^x-oA, 
t/AbjVAit)  \/OTi5p&*  fOWAjib  Cliob- 
£a6, 

1  UtiAim  cenbA. 


DUBHTHACH  THE  SON  OF  LUOAIB 
CECINIT. 

It  is  difficult  to  contend  with  Lein- 
stermen. 
In  manly  actions. 
Labhraidh  Loinasech^*^^  it  was  that 
killed  Cobhthach 
At  Tuaim  Tenba, 


rlUftffe  and  lands  of  Horetown,  as  well  as  many  other  lands  that  we  meet  with,  not  set  forth  in 
this  note;  and  also,  of  one  com  mill,  and  fulling  mill,  called  Fouck's  mill,  and  the  advowson 
and  right  of  presentation  to  the  church  and  rectory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  Horetown, 
otherwise  Maghmaine.  It  was  found  in  another  Inquisition,  taken  at  Wexford,  the  17th  of 
August,  1641,  that  Mat  Fltz-Harris,  late  of  Mackmayne,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
Anstace,  his  wife,  had  heen  seized,  during  the  term  of  their  lives,  of  the  village  and  lands  of 
Mackmayne.  And  again,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1641,  in  the  same  place,  it  was  found  that 
Hat  Fits-Uarris  had  heen  seized  in  his  lifetime  of  the  manor  of  Jfaffhmayiu^  and  of  the 
Tillage  and  land  of  Maghmayne.  (Horetown,  I  may  8tat<},  is  now,  or  was  lately^ the  seat  of 
William  Golf,  Esq. ;  it  Is  situated  on  the  old  road  leading  from  New  Ross  to  Wexford,  and 
ahout  three  miles  south-west  of  Taghmon.    See  LewW  Topographical  Dictionary.) 

(25)  Olaissi  CricM,  literally,  ''the  boundary  stream".— This  stream  was  situated  In  tha 
county  of  Kildare,  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  an  ancient  territory  which  extended 
from  it  to  a  place  called  Uada,  in  Laighis  (Leix),  in  the  present  Queen's  County,  {fiook  q/* 
Ueain,  foL  93, 109.) 

(26)  Bemat  (uM  Laighes  Rita  Mdr).—Bemai  means,  literally,  a  Crap  in  a  Hill.  LaigkU 
is  the  present  district  of  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  Coonty;  and  lUta  M&r^  Great  Rata^  or 
Magh  Reta^  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  plain  in  that  county.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
nnder  the^nglicised  form  of  'Morieh*.  and  is  a  manor  in  the  barony  of  Portnahinch,  adjoining 
the  great  Heath  of  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County.  (See  O'Donovan's  AnnaU  qf  <As 
Four  Matters^  a-k.  3529,  note  9.) 

(27)  ZTounil—Ctt  signifies  a  Honnd;  Corh  (or,  more  properly  Corp)  signlflea  Body;  hence, 
Ofi-chorp,  Hound's  body.  Corbmae  Mae  Cuilenndin  gives  a  different  meaning  to  Corh:  that 
of  "  corrupt",  or  ''chariot";  but  neither  of  these  could  well  be  compounded  with  OL 

(28)  CfalHan ;  an  ancient  name  of  Leinster. 

Cid)  Labhraidh  Loingseefu—Ua  killed  the  monarch  Cobhthach  Cael,  his  own  grand-nnde, 
A.M.  4668,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  himself.  Labhraidh  was  bom  in  Leinster.  Tuaim 
Tenba^  where  this  occurrence  took  place,  is  the  place  long  known  as  DinnRigh.  It  is  situated 
in  the  townland  of  Baliyknockan,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  LeithghHnn  Bridge,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  county  of  Carlow. 

(80)  Eoehu  Cenielaeh.^UlB  surname  of  Cmuelach  Git«rally  foul-laugh,  according  to  our  old 
etymologists)  was  applied  to  Eochu't  father,  Enna  Cetuelach,  and  not  to  himself  Hb  father 
was  king  of  Leinster ;  and,  to  secure  his  fealty,  the  monarch  Niall,  when  come  to  the  supreme 
throne  in  a.d.  879,  Insisted  on  having  the  young  prince  Eochu  placed  in  his  bands  as  a  hostage. 
The  prince,  however,  soon  escaped  to  his  own  countnr ;  and  years  afterwards,  when  Mlall 
made  his  last  expedition  to  the  continent,  he  was  followed  i^  disguise  by  this  Eochu,  who 
found  an  opportunity  of  killing  him  with  a  dart,  with  which  he  shot  him,  across  the  river 
Loire,  in  the  year  405. 
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eo6ti  Cenfeldd  WAC  entiAi, 
t)A  -pi  ^uliAcli, 

nidit 

Ifcit)  tltiA'Oti  tle^c  mAC  S^chai, 

SAf|\  A  btitiA-o, 
HotiiAf b  ecejxfc^t  mAC  eojAiti, 

Ai\'0|\i5  tntunAn. 


If ci-o  pei\5tif  niAC  11615  t)i  ULuAib, 

tlAtlgtlf  «5AtTnAf , 
'dlliti  tllAC  tlOfA  HtlAIT), 
P^AIft  XiS  111A|\bA'0. 

llA  q\1  1ltJA'D-6lt1T)  bAt)1  t/AJtllb,  • 

Va6^a  inqxobATig, 
triAlxbf  AC  ttJCAI'O*  octif  CotiAii%e, 
Ocuf  CohaIU 

e|\c  itiAC  CAi|\j9fi  c\x)d|\^  liei\en'o, 

CoriA  6u|VAiri'D, 
Cent)  itibA|\|\tint>  betiUAif  A  tewo 

t)e  Coiifi^tAinx>. 


JSochu  Censelach  (••)  the  son  of  Enna,    j^pp,  m 
Was  a  prosperous  king ;  "■ — '- 

id\/sr  [Nialt]  having  hound  hostages,  Threo  Poems 
he  lEochu]  killed  NiaU  of  Dubhthach 

The  son  of  Echaidh.  ixJ!Z^^.)  ' 

And  Nuadhu  Necht,^*^>  also,  the  son 
of  Setna^ 
Noble  his  origin. 
He  killed  Ederacel^  the  son  of  £0- 
ahan 
The  high  king  of  Mtmster. 
And  Ferghua  Mac  RSigh^  ('')  also,  of 
the  Ultonians 
Of  the  gfdlant  deeds, 
It  was  Auill,  the  son  of  Rob  Ruadh^ 

He  found  to  kill  him. 
The  three  Red-head8<*'>  were  of  Lein- 
ster, 
A  yaliant  cluster : 
They  killed  Lughaidh,*  and  Conair^ 

Ajid  CanalL 
Ercy  the  son  of  Cairprip*^  famed  king 
of  Erinn, 
With  his  multitude. 
Stoutly  the  Fair-haired  one  cut  his 
head 
Off  Cuchulainn. 


*  t.6.,  ILughaidh']^  the  redstreaked. 


•  .1.  ixiAbn-oeits. 

(81)  Nuadhu  JfedU.— He  was  the  ton  of  8eina  SUhJbhaU^  king  of  Leinster,  snd  slew  the  mo- 
narch Bteneel  at  AUinn  (near  KUcnUen,  in  the  present  ooonty  of  Kildare),  am.  6089,  when 
he  assumed  the  monarchj  hiT"se^^- 

(82)  Ferghus  Mae  Jiaigh.—Re  was  son  to  iZos  Ruadh^  and  grandson  of  Jiudhraidhe,  monarch 
of  Erinn,  who  died  a.m.  4981.  Fergus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Royal  Branch  of  Ulster;  but,  after  the  treacherous  death  of  the  sons  of  Uimeach.  for  whose 
safety  he  was  guarantee,  he  passed  in  disgust  into  Gonnacht,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Qneen  MeadhM  (Meave)  and  her  husband,  Ailill,  who  was  the  second  son  of  another  Bos 
Bnadh,  the  king  of  Leinster.  He  was  subsequently  slain,  at  the  request  of  AiUU,  by  Lugfiai^ 
that  prince's  brother,  through  Jealousy.  He  was  called  Ftrghm  Mac  Roigh  flrom  his  mother, 
Boieh, 

(88)  The  thru  J2scl-Asa4i:i.~A]though  these  "  Red-heads"  are  set  down  here  as  Lelnstermen, 
it  Is  stated,  in  an  ancient  account  of  the  death  of  Conall  Ctmach,  that  they  were  of  the 
Emeans  of  Uunster  Lughaidh  Eiabh-nderg,  monarch  of  Erinn,  died,  a.k.  6191,  of  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Derhhfhorgaill,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn  (according  to  the 
Aimals  of  Clonmacnois  and  other  authorities).  I  have  never  read  anywhere  but  here  that  he 
fell  by  "the  three  Red-heads*\  Neither  is  it  mentioned  in  the  very  ancient  account  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Conairi  M6r  (a  tale  known  as  Bruighen  Da  Derga),  that  he  fell  by  the 
Red-heads,  although  they  are  introduced  into  the  story  as  messengers  of  ill  omen  to  him. 
ihnairi  met  his  death  at  the  place  now  called  Bothar  na  Bruighni,  near  Tamhlacfa  (or  Tal- 
laeht)  in  the  present  county  of  Dublin,  at  the  hands  of  British  and  Irish  outlaws,  a.  v,  6160.  Conall 
Cemach^  one  of  the  celebrated  Knights  of  the  Roval  Branch  of  Ulster,  retired  in  his  advanced 
age  to  the  court  of  AiliU  and  Meadhbh  (Heave),  at  Cruachain,  In  Gonnacht  Here  he  was 
wen  received,  until  the  queen,  in  a  moment  of  Jealousy,  incited  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs  on 
her  husband,  AUiU.  The  old  warrior  threw  a  spear  at  the  king,  which  inflicted  upon  him  a 
mortal  wound.  Conall  fled  then,  but  was  pursued  by  the  three  **  Red-heads",  who,  at  this 
time,  were  in  the  pay  of  AilUU.  They  soon  overtook  and  beheaded  him,  after  which  they 
carried  his  head  into  West  Munster,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Curoi  Mae  Dairi^  king  of 
that  country,  who  had  been  shortly  before  slain  by  Cuehulainn  and  the  Ulstermen. 

(84)  Ere  the  son  of  Cairpri.—  Cairprt  Niafw  was  king  of  Erinn  for  a  short  time,  at  or 
about  the  Incarnation ;  but  he  is  not  counted  among  the  Monarchs.  It  was  his  son  Ere 
that  beheaded  CudMiainn  after  the  great  slaughter  of  Muirtheimhni,  and  it  was  In  revenge 
of  this  act  tliat  his  own  head  was  cut  off  afterwards  by  Conall  Cemaeh^  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
note  on  AeaUl^  near  Tara  [AppEifDrx,  No.  XXVI I L]. 

(85)  The  $on  qf  Na^aeeh.— Thin  was  Aenghue,  the  soa  of  Ifa^raeeh^  king  of  Munster,  who 
was  the  first  person  baptized  by  St.  Patrick  in  that  country.  Eiihni  Uathach  ("the  detestable*'), 
daughter  to  the  Crimthan,  king  of  Leinster,  mentioned  in  the  next  stanza,  was  his  wife. 
They  were  both  killed  in  the  battle  of  Clll-Soiad^  or  Cm  Otnadh,  near  LeithghHnn,  in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Carlow,  a.i>.  489.    Of  Degha,  who  slew  the  queen,  we  have  no  farther  account. 
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APP.  III.     ^^^  ^^C  tlA'0'p|\A1&  OenguftntiiTiAii, 
CoriA  ^AIIMtTO 

Three  Poema  1c  SoffA-o  Chett  bA|\f  ACAib  d  tewry 

of  Dubhthaeh      tA  -AltllU 

UaLugairt 

■OoiNocliAiTX  Ati-o  eitne  tlA^A6, 

Amm  x>A]\c|\ebA, 
^]Uiii  coti5Ai|\5e,  bA  'oo  lAjnib 

CAI-pplM  TTIAC  "OejA. 

01*0  -Aitilt  ttlotc  COCA*  06a, 

t)A  ^1  l\AtAC'h, 

Co  Cf  i6aiu  66c  'OOl^^VAC  iti6c 

ClMWtAtl  CAtA6. 


Co^6|\ACAn  piiTO  UAifte  liCf  eiix> 


rriAl^lNA  nA'01\At). 

If  6  Ati-oit  ceri'oinibtA'o 

tlA  t\^5  jXAjtAtl. 


Anofu. 


Even  the  son  of  iVa(/ra«cA/'»)  Oenghus 
of  Munster, 
With  his  forces, 
At  Sossad-Ckell,  he  left  his  head 

With  Ailill. 
There  fell  there  Eithne  Uathach, 

A  name  heyond  tribes, 
(A  barbarous  deed !)    Of  the  Lein- 
stermen 
[Was]  Cairpriy  son  of  Degha, 
Eren  Ailili^^^)  Molt,  till  the  battle  of 
Ockoy 
Was  a  prosperous  king ; 
With  thirty  hundred,  he  was  hurled 
to  death 
By  Crimthan  of  battles. 
There  fell  there  the  nobles  of  Erinn, 

As  was  foretold ;('') 
That  was  their  fate,  without  dis- 
grace, 
The  kings  most  noble. 

It  is  difficult  [etc.]. 


l-oem  "OtibuhAcli  ceicinic. 

C|\initAn    ctot^^    cdiciT)    beiterjn 

'he6cAi\  etj^A,* 
t)|\tinitie  •ooi\  imbib  mobcA, 

"bptn-om  be|\5A. 


bi\iAtA|\  ^x<er\  iiA  bi\efAit  bedbAig 
In  bA]\  fAi\bf\tinnib  rtit)|\e5  iVibi\A- 

tA6, 

In  fci^t  i"ciAtAd. 

1n  fc^l  rcAiti-D  bAiix-o  bAi-og  bAnbA 

p^n  myy\t  iVib^xigAd, 
In  bpei*  beti\A6,  in  b^e6  bAgA^, 

In  5te6  gniniAi. 

In  piuif  AtAint)  4f  lA^nedAib 

tip  tefpndif, 
In  fiAb  ro|\cAib,  A^ce6  pnc6iis 

In  fbAO  'oe|\56ii\- 


•  (.1.  heixent)). 


n. 

IDEM  DUBTHACH  CECINIT. 

Crimthaviy  the  famous  king  of  [the] 
province  of  Erinn, 
The  Hector  of  Elgga  ;* 
The  topping  chief  of  a  thousand  lau- 
dations, 
Of  bristling  mansions ; 
A  righteous  word,  the  grandson  of 
Bresal  Beolach, 
Son  of  Fiacha; 
The  vigilant  chief  on  the  border  of 
Bregia ; 
The  shielded  hero. 
The  fame  which  is  proclaimed  by  the 
boastful  bards  of  Banba 
Throughout  the  great  world ; 
The  puissant  king,  the  battle-torch; 

The  [man  of]  deedful  conflicts. 
The  splendid  countenance  above  the 
Leinstermen 
Of  the  broad-bordered  Liffey ; 
The  munificent  prevailer  in  eveiy  £ut 
succour ; 
The  mountain  of  red  gold. 

•  (t.tf.,  Erinn). 


(86)  Aiim  Molt^AUm  (or  OUMT)  MoU  was  son  to  the  celebrated  King  DatM,  and  succeeded 
King  Laeghairi  In  the  monarchy  in  a.u.  458.  He  was  killed  In  the  battle  of  Ocha  (qn.,  Ochain^ 
near  Tara?),  a.d.  478.  Crimhthann,  the  son  of  Enna  Cengetach,  king  of  Leinster,  for  whom 
this  poem  was  written,  took  part  in  this  battle  against  the  monarch ;  bat  this  is  the  only  place 
in  which  I  have  found  it  stated  that  the  monarch  fell  by  him,  except  in  a  marginal  note  on 
O'Duinri'i  poem  on  the  Triumphs  of  the  Kings  of  Leinster,  (at  folio  24  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster.)    [See  O' Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  478.] 

(87)  As  teat  foretold.— See  stanza  23  of  the  next  poem,  where  it  ii  stated  that  St.  Patrick 
foretold  this  victory  for  Crimhihan  four  years  previously. 
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In  •ooffoicnef  x)]\oti5A 'OotwtiAn'o,       The  tree  which  wards  the  Donmann<^>   app.  nr. 

■Don  t\Ji\K  tAthAtf  multitudes  ' — '— 

In  WAi'diTi  fof  init)i,  rn^AiT)  wifped  Off  the  death-hattle  plain;  Three  Poems 

In  r\6^•6vn  n^tyiAt,  The  defeat  of  Meath,  mad,  terrified ;   of  ihtbhthaeh 

The  serpenVs  knot.  J^''/'l?ft  V" ' 

t  In  nef  c  ndnc|\ett'o,  t\A  c^^emn'dCAip      The  intolerable  strength  that  cannot 

Ct6T>  nA  cofCAT),  be 

C|\tiAi'o    A-oeTcot,,    C|\initAn    cow-  Subdued  or  checked ; 

I  b^Ait>,  Hard  his  battle,  Crimthan  with  Tic- 

ifco  coi'coix.  tory 

And  with  trophies. 
Ca*  nA  SAWA^jxe  A|\  SAWAin,  The  battle  of  the  Samairt^^^  at  Sam- 

kain^ 
1|-6  f ofpoff A15,  It  was  he  that  sustained, 

t)A  cue  in  inAi^m  Ac  flAit  bpef  Ait,      When    he  gave  the   overthrow  at 
.  An  niAis  tnon^Ait).  JRdith-Bresail,^*^^ 

^  Upon  Magh  Moasaid.W 

(88)  The  Domnann  muititudet.  These  were  the  men  of  Meath,  poetically  styled  here  the 
Domnaim  ronltltudeB,  from  Inbher  Domnainn^  now  the  river  and  hay  of  Malabide,  in  the 
coonty  of  Dublin,  bo  called  ttom  a  party  of  the  Fir-bholff^  the  Domnann  section  of  them, 
nnder  their  leader  Sengand^  having  landed  there.  Thi8/ft6A«r  Domnainn  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tripartita  Life  of  St  Patrick,  where  it  Is  stated  that  he  sailed  ft-om  Inbher  Dta  (now  Wlck- 
low)  to  Inbher  Domnainn,  and  from  that  to  Ini»  Paira\c  (the  Island  of  Holme  Patrick),  and 
so  on  to  Ulster.  Other  evidences  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  identification.  Indeed 
a  singular  evidence  of  it  remains  on  the  spot  itself;  for,  even  to  this  day,  the  current  and 
eddy  below  the  present  bridge  is  by  the  inhabitants  called  ''Moll  Downey",  which  cannot 
possibly  be  anything  else  than  a  corruption  of  Maeil  Domnainn^  Jiaeii  being  an  ancient 
1  name  on  the  east  coast  of  Erinn  for  an  eddying  or  whirling  current 

W  (39)  Samhair.—ThlB  is  the  river  now  corruptly  called  the  Camhair,  and,  therefore,  trans- 

'  lated  into  the  "Morning  Star".    It  rises  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  QailUt 

or  Galtee,  Mountains;  runs  through  the  town  of  Bruff;  and  passes  into  the  Maigue  a  little 
^  below  Bruree  in  the  county  Limerick. 

^  (40)  BdUh  BreoiaiL— It  was  at  Rdith  Bretuail  that  the  great  convention  of  the  clergy  and 

laity  of  Ireland  was  held  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  illustrious  Jiuireheartach  0  Brien,  king 

of  Munster  (and  indeed  of  all  Ireland),  in  the  year  1110.  The  situation  of  the  place  has  not,  I 

believe,  been  known  or  identified  in  modem  times.    Finding  it  set  down  in  this  poem,  as  in 

the  route  of  the  valiant  Crimthann,  and  in  connection  with  the  JSiiHr  (the  river  Suir),  and 

I  In  Magh  Mossaid^  leaves,  I  think,  no  further  doubt  of  the  district  and  province  in  which  it  was 

situated.   Magh  Mosaaid  itself  has  not  been.  I  think,  identified  by  any  writer  of  modern  times ; 

j  indeed  I  have  never  seen  the  name  of  this  place  in  print  at  all,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  one 

I  that  ever  heard  of  it  before.    I  have,  however,  myself  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 

!  two  more  references  to  Magh  Mossaid  besides  the  reference  In  the  poem,  and  these  are  of  so 

clear  a  character  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  whatever  of  the  actual  situation  of  this  plain. 

There  is  a  very  old  story  preserved  In  our  ancient  manuscripts,  which  gives  an  account  of 

'  the  first  discovery,  in  the  forest,  of  the  place  in  which  now  stands  the  celebrated  city  of 

Cashel  of  the  Kings.     The  discovery  was  made  by  two  swineherds,  one  belonging  to  the  king 

of  Eili  and  the  other  to  the  king  of  MmcraigM^  both  territories  lying  to  the  north  of  Cashel, 

i  When  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh^  king  of  Munster,  whose  residence  was  situated  farther  to  the  south, 

\  heard  of  the  discovery  of  this  subsequently  celebrated  spot,  he  took  immediate  possession  of  it, 

and  forthwith  built  a  palace  there,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  future  residence. 

Conatl,  the  kinff  of  Eile,  having  heard  of  this,  wus  much  angered.    '*  And  then  Conall,  king 

of  EiU^  said :  *Why  is  it  that  he  has  taken  possession  there?  for  the  place  which  he  has  taken 

is  ours'.     And  he  ordered  his  people  to  go  past  Magh  Mouaid  southwards  to  Aireetal  that 

night    And  certain  news  reached  them  there  next  morning,  namely,  that  a  great  feast  had 

been  prepared  by  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh^  in  CaiseP.     And  when  Conall  heard  this,  ha 

countermanded  the  march,  and  went  himself  fon^'ard  in  a  spirit  of  amity  to  honour  the 

housewarming  of  his  friend  by  his  presence  (H.  8. 17.,  T.C.D.,  foL  676). 

Tliere  is  some  reason  to  think,  from  passages  in  the  Irish  Life  of  St  Mochaemhdg  (or  Pnl- 
cherius),  that  the  king  of  EMs  palace  was  situated  somewhere  near  the  ancient  church  of 
LUUh  M<ir  Morhaemhdg,  now  called  Lcamokevoge,  in  the  parish  of  Two-Mile  Burris,  barony 
of  Eliogarty  {EiU  UiFhogartaigh),  and  county  of  Tipperary.  This  valuable  Life,  however,  con* 
tains  another  reference  to  Magh  Mouaid^  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  its  southern  boundary 
with  precision.  At  the  time  that  St  Moehaemhdg  settled  at  liath  M&r,  Faitbhe  Flann 
(who  reigned  A.n.  622—638)  was  king  of  Munster,  and  residing  at  Cashel  of  the  Kings. 
The  king  took  a  fancy  to  a  meadow  belonging  to  the  saint,  and  had  his  horses  turned 
Into  it  to  gnue.  St  Mochaemhdg  having  heard  of  this  act,  went  and  had  the  horses 
turned  out  of  the  meadow.  Wlien  the  king  heard  of  this,  he  was  very  angry,  and  he 
commanded  soldiers  to  arrest  the  king  of  EiU  and  his  children,  and  to  kill  them  if 
they  would  not  expel  the  saint  out  of  that  land.  The  saint  gained  intelligence  of  thia, 
and  he  went  straight  to  Cashel,  where  the  king  was.  After  some  sharp  conduct  on 
both   sides,  the  parties  made  peace,  and   the  aaint  returned  quietly  to  his  church. 
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APP.  in.    ^^^  etiti4Li  Cen-ofetAig,  corniAin, 

Conx)  )X)ti'o  ptie, 

Three  Poems  t)Affil  Si6i|\  ry^Xi  ^XAin  AS^iAlge, 
of  Dubhthach      Be^  t)iiti  Sire. 
UaLugair;  * 

<"•**»•>      Cor«^mAiT,1,ere«T,.,te. 

Au6eff  mi-OAfi  ttlAije  ^e 
See  Off  tn^ge. 

tTloi\fiTi'o  mepne6,  octjf  tTlAfcen, 
Octif  TTltirtiA, 

lYleiXAIt)  CO  0\M  tlATTOe^MIA 

'dc  ^t  mic  tu^A. 


The  son  of  perfect  Emut  CeiuUelach, 

Head  of  an  origiDal  family ; 
The  5tiar(*')  flowed  oyer  the  knees  of 
hiB  hones 

Pasting  by  Dvn-SigheS^^^ 
The  conqueror  of  Erinn  all; 

The  Tictor  of  [Cnoc]  An^;i**) 
The  hero  of  Magh  Fint^*^)  was  seen 

Passing  over  £si-lfa^Ae.(^'> 

The  great  fair-man  of  Mesnech,  ^^> 
andof  Aras/eii,(««^ 

And  ci  Mughna; 
For  ever  shall  live,  what  he  did 

At  Atk'McLiigknaM^^ 


Some  nights  alter  thli  the  Mug  had  a  rfsion.  A  comely  Old  ICan,  with  a  beaming  connte- 
nance,  came  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  from  his  chamber  to  the  batUement 
of  the  walls  of  Cashel  on  the  south  side,  firom  which  he  saw  the  whole  of  Magh  Feimhen  full 
of  a  host  of  white  saints  in  floweir  forms.  The  king  asked  the  Old  Man  what  noble  host 
they  were.  The  Old  Man  answered,  that  they  were  St  Patrick  and  the  saints  of  Erinn,  who 
had  come  to  the  relief  of  St.  Mochaemhdg;  and  he  farther  told  the  king,  that  if  he  did  not 
make  terms  with  the  saint,  he  would  soon  die.  The  king  slept  then,  and  be  saw  again  that 
the  Old  Man  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  htan  to  the  battlement  on  the  north  side,  and  he 
showed  him  a  vision  similar  to  the  first,  namely,  Magh  Mouaid,  filled  with  a  flowery  host,  all 
clothed  in  bright  white  garments.  And  it  appeared  to  the  king  that  they  stopped  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  bordering  territories,  namely,  between  Magh  Femhin  uni'Magh 
MosMid.  These  were  St.  Bngid  of  Kildare,  and  St  Jti  of  auain  CrtdhaU  (now  Klllee'dy,  in 
the  coon^  of  Limerick),  accompanied  by  all  the  holy  virgins  of  Erinn,  who  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  St  Moehaemhdg^  who  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  St  ltd, 

I  need  not  say  more  now  than  that  Magh  Mossaid,  at  least  its  southern  part,  roust  have 
been  that  part  of  the  present  barony  of  Ellogarty  which  adjoins  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  ancient  Corca  Eathraeh^  now  the  barony  of  Middle  Third,  in  which  the  city  of  Cashel  Is 
situated. 

Of  Rdith  Breasail,  which,  according  to  our  poem,  was  situated  In  the  plain  of  Motad,  I  can 
give  no  Csrther  account  Even  our  profound  ecclesiastical  historian.  Dr.  Lanlgan,  had  no 
conception  of  the  situation  of  Rdith  Breasail,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage : 
**  Our  writers  do  not  tell  us  where  Rath  Breasail  was  situated,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  fhnn 
the  name,  I  should  think  it  was  in  the  district  anciently  Hy-BretaU^  now  Clanbrasstl  in  the 
county  of  Armagh ;  or  in  the  other  Hy  BresaU^  that  formed  part  of  Hy-Falgia  [Ui  FaUghi] 
(the  ancient  OfTaly)  in  Lelnster"— Lanigan's  '*  Irish  Ecclesiastical  History*',  voL  iv.,  p.  87. 

(41)  Magh  Mossaid.-8ee\BBt  note  (40),  on  Raith  BreasaiL 

(42)  /Stiii'r.— The  river  Sulr. 

(45)  Ihin  Sighe.— if ot  known  to  me;  but  it  must  have  been  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Sulr,  and  in  the  direction  of  Cnoc  Aine  (now  called  Knockany),  county  limerick. 

C44)  AinL—Cnoc  AirU^  now  Knockany,  near  BrufT,  In  the  county  Limerick. 

(\b)  Magh  FinL—The  Plain  of  FinA^  probably  some  place  In  Leinster,  but  unknown  to  me. 

(46)  Eu  J/ai^As.— That  is,  the  cataract  of  the  Maigh,  now  the  waterfiOl  of  Calhair  Bua 
(Caherass),  the  noble  seat  of  Sir  David  Koche,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

(47)  if(M7iecA.— This  must  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the 
territory  which  the  poet  received  in  reward  of  the  poem.    (See  below,  note  59.) 

(48)  l/Mten— genlUve  of  lfau/<n.— This  was  the  well-known  Mullach  MaitUn  (Mullagh- 
mast),  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

(49)  Ath  Mic  XttifAno.— The  Ford  of  the  son  of  LAghna,  Of  this  son  of  Lughna  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  account,  and  it  is  only  by  an  inference  (amounting,  however,  to  certainty) 
that  I  have  been  able  to  fix  the  locality  in  which  the  Ford  was  situated.  The  Book  of  Leln> 
Rter  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  MS.  classed  Harleian,  5280,  In  the  BritUh 
Museum,  both  contain  an  ancient  tale,  entitled  Seil  Muicci  Mic  Ddth6,  or  the  Storv  of  the 
Pig  of  Datho*s  Son.  The  true  name  of  Mac  Ddthd  was  Metroeda,  and  he  was  called  Mae 
Ddthd,  [dd  thif]  or  the  son  of  the  two  silent  persons,  because  his  father  and  mother  were  deaf 
and  dumb.  Mac  Ddlhd  was  king  of  Leinster,  and  brother  to  Metgedhra^  king  of  Leinster,  the 
Hame  with  whoso  brain  formed  into  a  dried  ball  Coneobhar  Mac  NessOy  the  king  of  Ulster, 
was  struck  in  the  head  by  Ceaty  the  son  of  Magach,  of  Connacht  [See  Atpskdix,  No.  CLVI.] 
Mac  Ddihd  reared  a  famous  hound,  whose  fame  spread  ail  over  Erinn ;  and  messengers  came 
to  him  from  AilUl  and  Meadhbh^  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht  begging  a  present  of  this 
hound  Arom  him.  Other  messengers  arrived  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  errand  from 
Cona^bhar  Mac  Neua,  king  of  Ulster.  Mac  Ddihd  saw  in  this  coincidence  a  chance  of  drawing 
the  two  northern  provinces  into  a  battle,  or  perhaps  a  war,  which  would  weaken  the  powei 
of  both ;  for  the  weakness  of  the  restless  northerns  was  the  strength  of  the  southerns.  Mae 
Ddthd  told  the  messengers  of  the  two  kings  respectively  that  he  had  already  promised  the 
hound  to  the  master  of  the  other,  and  that  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  dlfBculty 
but  by  both  kings,  with  their  nobles  and  choicest  warriors,  coming  to  his  court  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  to  pai-take  of  a  feast  which  he  intended  to  prepare  for  them,  and  where  he 
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t^pn  itn  Cli|\iiiit;liAtiT>  m^c  enti^i         The  Leinstermen  around  Crimthah     ^pp.  ^x. 
neitcAic  caIthai,  son  of  Enna, 


^ 


Atz  mtitin^t  mini  m^n'O^leni,  Strong  and  yaliant,  Three  Poems 

n'imuli  A  rAmtA.  Except  the  hosts  of  Heaven  with  their  of  ihihhthaeh 

Creator,  a/SoT' 

I  Thei«  is  none  to  equal.  ^  '  '      '* 

If  6  C|\ini]frAnT>  Aintief  4^|\c^6,  It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  every  one 

Co  y^t  ftiile6,  In  the  bloody  cause ; 

f  If 6  oeii^e|\  iffep|\  "do  fit,  He  is  the  one  man,  the  best  of  the 

5Aet)et  Ti5tiine6.  seed 

Of  the  wounding  Gaedhils. 
If 6  CfiwtAnti  cintief  a^ca6,  It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  every  one 

C6uAib  t\u4kubA|^,  In  hundreds  of  expeditions  ; 

1lo6]\AiT>  Of i6a  ctemn^  ^b^t^f,  He  has  tortured  the  lands  of  his 

met>bA  C]\ti4^6ATi.  cousin's  allies, 

[That]   of  Medhbk    [Meave]  of 
'  CruachainS^^ 

If 6  f  o6^eici  x)o  pActvAic,  It  is  he  that  believed  Patrick <**^ 

Cen  'ov|\  11*011^ t>,  Without  hard  conditions; 

nof  ^4^b  ■D4^nTn6A|\4kic  ^Ait)  6|\ex)Aib,      He  received  him  as  a  chaste   holy 
Oc  HAit  bitir.  soul's  friend, 

At  R&ith  BUighS^^^ 

might  probably  so  arrange  between  them  as  to  extricate  himself  from  his  diiflcnlty.    The 
I  appointed  time  came,  and  the  northern  kings,  with  a  selection  of  their  nobles  and  champions, 

arrired  in  due  time  at  Mac  DdifuPt  conrt,  whicli  appears  to  hare  been  situated  in  the  southern 
I  extremity  of  the  present  oonnty  of  Carlov  ifieatharlach).     The  generous  host  had  killed  for 

the  occasion  his  famous  pig  (for  some  account  of  which  see  Battle  of  Magh  JUna,  published 
by  the  Celtic  Society,  page  14,  note  »).  The  company  having  sat  down  to  the  feast,  a  diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  which  of  the  northern  provinces  should  have  the  cutting  up  and  distribution 
of  the  great  pig.  After  a  sharp  contest.,  in  a  comparison  of  the  relative  milltaiy  merits  of  the 
H  two  provinces,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Ceat  Mac  Magtuh  of  Connacht,  and  Conall  Ceamach^  the 

r  famous  Ulster  champion,  the  cutting  was  conceded  to  the  latter.    Conall  sat  at  the  pig's  tall, 

and  distributed  it  liberally  to  his  own  countrymen ;  but  when  he  thought  at  last  of  his  neigh- 
bours of  Connacht,  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  remaining  but  the  pig's  two  fore  legs,  and 
these  he  threw  to  them  disdainfially,  and  with  a  sneer  which  hinted  that  they  were  emblem- 
atic of  the  speed  with  which  the  Connachtmen  fled  before  the  Ulstermen.  A  fierce  conflict 
ensued,  blood  was  spiUed  in  abundance,  and  the  Connachtmen  retreated  northwards.  The 
hound,  which  had  been  let  loose  by  Mac  DdtM^  Joined  the  Ulstermen,  and,  coming  up  to  the 
chariot  in  which  AiliU  and  Mead/Ah  were  on  their  retreat,  sprang  upon  it ;  the  charioteer 
•truck  it  in  the  neck  with  his  sword,  so  that  the  head  fell  into  the  chariot,  and  the  bodv  to 
the  ground.  The  hound's  name  was  AUbM^  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  from  it  that  Magh 
AilbM  (Allbhe's  plahi)  where  it  was  killed,  derived  its  name.  This  plain  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  borders  of  the  present  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kildare,  but  within  the  border  of 
the  latter,  and  a  short  distance  north  of  the  present  town  of  Carlow.  The  king  and  queen 
pursued  their  course  northwards  still,  to  Belaeh  Mughna  of  old  Roiriwn  (now  Ballaghmoon,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  where  Cormac  Mac  Cuilenndiny  King  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was 
.  killed  in  A.D.  908),  over  AtA  Mtdhbhinni  (a  locality  not  now  known),  to  Maistin  (now  the  cele- 

'  brated  Mullaeh  Maitten,  or  Mullemast,  in  the  county  of  Kildare),  past  J>r%tim  Criaigh  (called 

cm  Dara,  KUdare,  at; this  day),  past  Rdith  Imghain  (Rathangan;,  to  Ftdh  n-QaibhU  (the 
wood  of  the  Qahhal^  or  fork  of  the  two  rivers,  which  met  near  Clonsost,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  ancient  Ui  FailgM  or  Cffkly,  and  of  the  present  King's  County,  north-west  of  Rath- 
\  angan) ;  to  AVt  Mic  Lughna  (the  Ford  of  the  Son  of  Lnghna) ;  this  ford  must  have  been  upon 

the  north-east  branch  of  the  aabhal)\-  past  Druim  dd  Mhaighe  (the  Hill  of  the  Two  Plains), 
now  Orumcaw,  In  the  parish  of  Ballynaklll,  barony  of  Coolestown,  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  King's  County  [see  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1656,  p.  1643,  note  m.]; 
over  Droichet  CAairpri,— (Carpri's  Bridge ;  not  known  to  me,  but  probably  it  was  the  same  as 
Toehur  Chairpri,  [Carpri's  Causeway],  a  place  lying  south  of  Clonard,  [Cluain  Jraird,]  along 
which  the  boundary  line  of  Meath  and  Leinster  passed  to  Oeisill^  near  Tullamore,  in  the  King's 
County.— [See  Kettng  in  the  divisions  and  boundaries  of  the  five  provinces  of  Erlnn.]— Carpri's 
Bridge  was  over  the  Boyne,  in  the  present  barony  of  Carbury,  in  the  northern  comer  of  the 
f  county  of  KUdare) ;  to  Ath  Ckinn  Chon  (the  ford  of  the  hound*s  head),  in  Fera  Bili  (now 

baronV  of  Farbill,  in  Westmeath).  It  was  here  he  (the  charioteer)  cast  the  hound's  head 
out  of  the  chariot  And  hence  the  name  of  this  Ath  CMnn  Chan^  or  the  fbrd  of  the  bound's 
head,  now  very  probably  Kinnegad. 

I  have  designedly  followed  the  chariot  of  king  AHiH  and  (}ueen  Meadhbh  thus  far,  to  the  end, 
that  the  authority  of  so  ancient  a  tract  as  the  story  of  Mac  Ddth&$  Fig  should  bear  evidence 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  above  several  topographical  names,  as  well  as  to  the  accuiacy  with 
which  they  have  been  identified  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  his  learned  notes  to  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 
(60)  Medhbh  <^  Cruachain.  —This  was  the  Meadhbh  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.    Her 
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App.  III.    1«^etWA6ctt  t>ojwic  tiocontux^TVAiro, 


The  bleflomg  which  be  gave  neyer 
decayB, 
Upon  beaatiM  Mell,^^ 
Upon  Dathi'a  head,^") 

And  upon  Crimthann, 
Dubthaeh  am  I,  son  to  Luffaid,  [<tc] 

Poetic,  fully  subtle; 
It  was  I  that  gave  the  jadgment 
between  Laeghmri 
And  Patrick.^ 
It  was  I  that  examined  and  that  sen- 
tenced— 
A  cause  without  extinction ; — 
It  was  I  that  gare  him  revenge  for 
his  yiolation. 
And  forgireness. 
It  was  by  me  an  oratory  was  fint 
buUt, 
And  a  stone  cross ; 
It  was  my  cloak  that  was  npon  Crim- 
thawn. 
In  the  battle  of  OMS^^ 
My  lorica  of  iron,  my  shield  of  bronze, 

My  side,  my  friend, — 
He  admitted  himself,  the  chief  of 
the  chiefs, 
That  *t  was  it  that  sared  him. 
Pity  the  munificent  king  who  was 
defeated, 
Whose  career  I  witnessed ; 
AiliU  MoU,^^^  the  man  who  was  sub- 
dued, 
Was  the  king  of  Connacht. 
Seyenteen  hundred,  without  the  want 
of  one  man, 
It  is  no  sweeping  fiilsehood, 
Crimthann  killed   in  the  battle  of 

That  number  in  the  one  day. 
♦  A^A  t1tiAT)4Mc  troe^vc  WAC  Heilt  |\oniA^b  Oof  Ati  ApA  Pac^vaic  ^ticAt)  in 
tnbpecliTeo  .1.  a  wAnoAt)  octif  tiew  -od  iA|vcAiri.  [It  was  upon  Nuadat 
Derg,  the  son  of  Niall  [and  brother  of  Laeghairf],  who  killed  Patrick's 
charioteer,  this  judgment  was  given ;  t.«.,  to  kill  him,  and  give  him  Heaven 
afterwards.] 

consort,  A\lUl^  was  son  to  Rou  Ruadh,  tho  king  of  Leinster,  and  consequently  a  far  back  rela- 
tive of  CrtmMann. 

(51)  It  u  h€  that  believed  Patrick.— U  was  Patrick  himself  that  baptized  CHmthann,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tripartite  Life ;  but  my  copy  of  that  important  tract  gires  no  farther  detail. 

(52)  Rdilh  Biligh.—Thia  Is  tho  well-known  Kavllly  In  the  present  connty  of  Carlow. 

(53)  MelL— She  was  the  wife  of  Crimthann  and  daughter  of  Embrann,  king  of  the  Deisi^ 
(now  tho  Decles  in  the  county  of  Waterford).    See  Book  of  Lecain,  fol.  101,  b.b. 

(54)  Upon  Dathf*  Head.— This  Dathi,  who  received  the  special  benediction  of  St.  Patrick 
on  his  head,  and  we  may  presame  baptism  at  the  same  time,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
O'Riain  family,  of  Ui  Drdna  (now  idrone,  connty  of  Carlow),  and  of  the  O'CuUeamhain 
family  of  the  ancient  district  of  30  Mella  (that  Is,  of  the  descendants  of  Queen  Mell,  to  dis 
tinffulsh  thpm  from  Crimthann's  sons  by  other  wives),  of  whom  the  brave  Colonel  Klchard 
O'Cuileamhain,  or  Cullen,  Lientenant^Oeneral  of  the  "Catholic  Army"  of  Leinster  in  16«, 
was  descended,  as  weU  as  the  present  worthy  Comarba  of  St.  Lorcdti  O'TuathaU,  the  learned 
and  Most  Rev.  Paul  O'CuiUamhain,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

(55)  Oche,  or  Ocha.—Thi»  battle  was  fought  a.d.  478,  and  although  Oc*a,  where  it  was 
fought,  somewhere  near  Tara,  was  the  spot  {fJchain)  in  which.  I  belieye,  JfiaU  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages was  buried,  It  Is  remarkable  that  all  remembrance  of  its  precise  situation  should  be  lost 
in  modem  times,  althongh  it  (Ochain,  or  OcAtm)  is  mentioned  in  the  rdin  Be  ChuaHgni  as 
situated  between  the  river  Dubh  and  Slane,  on  the  North  of  the  Boyne. 


Three  Poems  -Af  intil,l.A6  X>Ath, 

of  DubMhack      Irron  ChiMm^Am).    C. 

ValAtgair;  "^    '         ' 

■OtibcliAi  tm-pp  mAcoo  l^ugAit), 

tAl'Oe^  tAllClXAIC, 

1T16  |\tjc  iTiiVibpeit  ect]v  toejAif  e 

OCUf  PACpAIC* 
ttl6  j\0|YA1pC  IffOffOf^AlIt, 

1?A*  cen  'o'ib'oti'o, 
tn6  f  no  innedA'D  nAf  Ajigtro  x>6, 
Octi|'  t)it5ux>. 


temfA  c^ctiA  bAclAf  "oif *Ad, 

If  q%of  dU>6e, 
Iff 6  mo  timtAd  |VAbo^  itn  Cbfim^An 

IcAt  Ode. 


tno  Wf  e6  lAifti,  mo  f  c^aC  timA, 

moitief  mo  dA^vAC, 
t)Af occAtc  f6in,  fef ,  ha  nAif ed, 

Iffet)  |\otiAnA6c. 

XJuff An  flAit  f^Al,  foff A  f oewto, 

1l6im  AucotiTiAnc, 
-dibit  tYlolc  itici  f  A|VfnimmAT\c, 

bA  f  ^  ConnA6c. 


SeAc  c6c  'o6c  cenefbAit)  r»oenfi|\, 

Tli]\Ati  i\o6ti56, 
ttomApb  C^MmdiAtit)  icaC  Ode, 

Sin  pn  0^16. 
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cenriAd  cuftet), 
llotAii\n5e|\u    p^cfAic    x>o    CiMtn- 

If 6  jXOfbpffeD. 

"Oobitiu  enriA  t)A  jS^^tnfrAt  •06c, 

A^x  tlib  Tl6itl.  bd  5Ai|\ni  jAti  CAi|\e, 
AniniAi"6Tn  tab. 


j:At>6  ■oelbAim, 
1a|\  f  eiff  fi  meitlniTngitmmgiMri'o, 
ingiti  e^nb^mt). 

A-otAic  "OAmf A  e6  iHAtb  tnonjAd 

tlAdf  Air  ptrnx), 
A|\X)onicALtA  itiAbti  |\oni6bAnr»A, 

1fl\oTn6iriiUT). 


Coi\Aib  f6m  cot>eii\et)  x)oinAin, 

•OtiAf  wo  -o^Ane, 
Co^o-p  ed  bAf  cAtAtM  c^|\e, 

AbAt)  ^Ane. 

Vuib  C^lf  UT)bA  A]\Af  e^Ai^, 

Cf ecViriAic  cotgniAibt, 
conch  AIR*  n'i  coTi'oinAet  fifroni- 

Clttt, 

trontn-Aet,  tron-ontum.f 

Ae]^bt^bb  oc  t)A11A  bj\e6c|\tiAit3, 

Ha  TiAbt)  iiAiix-oDe, 
CetiT)  A6|\edTnui|\ti,  a  6er\x> 

A  q\c6Tnui|\n  riA  f Aifge. 

ptncA^  bib  tetec  tiA  cpi6e, 

i:o]\|*Ati5ebAm, 
O  BLAif  iriAfCAil  iMproAbAtn 

Co  niA5  SejXA-o. 


Se6A  rAijA  riA  fAij  tTleipied, 
Co  [tntii^  iyi^Ia*  ?], 

Af  |x>'oeff  1  C|\eff  C|\e6bbA 
Co  Vifrff  riXJimwA, 

*  rioinen  boci. 

t  TloniinA  toco|\utn. 


Four  yean  before  that  battle,  ^pp.  in. 

Without  any  default,  ' — — 

Patrick  prophesied  for  Crimthaim       Three  Poems 

That  it  was  he  that  would  break  otDubhthach 

[gain]  it.  UaLugairs 


(A.D.  4S0.) 


Enna  broke  [gained]  twelre  prime 
battles, 
In  which  blood  was  shed, 
Upon  the  Ulbh  Neill;  «^7)  it  was  a 
distinction  without  a  reproach, 
Was  the  whole  defeat. 
Crimthann  broke  four  battles, 

Twice,  I  ass^. 
After    espousing   MeH  <">  smooth- 
white,  soft-pleasant. 
The  daughter  of  Embrann, 
He  bestowed  upon  me  a  slow  hairy 
steed. 
Which  seeks  not  to  stale. 
Because  I  was  deprived  of  the  other 
on  which  I  had  been  set, 
And  which  to  me  had  been  ap- 
pointed. 
That  it  may  be  under  me  to  the  end 
of  the  world, 
The  reward  of  my  poem. 
That  it  is  a  horse  of  land  and  country. 

Speckled,  green. 
There  are  three  humps  upon  his  body, 

Sea-boimd,  slow-waved ; 
ToRCHAiB,  (^')  it  is  not  a  soft  wave 
that  threatens  it, 

F01lMAEL,(*»^  FORDBUIM.CW) 

His  tail  is  at  Bana,(^')  the  red-mixed. 

Against  a  high  cliff; 
Stiff  his  noisy  wave,  his  head 

In  the  noisy  wave  of  the  sea.(**) 

Would  you  know  the  breadth  of  the 
land 
Upon  which  we  shall  settle. 
From  GLAi8-iN-AflCAiL,('')  wiUi  which 
we  meet,  [mere] 
To  Magh  Sbbad.^**) 
Pass  it  eastwards,  seek  not  Msis- 

MECH  ^^^ 

To  [the  fishy  sea?] 
From  It  southwards  by  rapid  motion, 
To  the  cataract  of  Dihha.<^') 

(Nomen  loci.) 
(Nomina  locorum. 


(06)  AiliUMoU  (or  Oilioll  Molt^.-^'Be  wm  the  nan  of  the  famous  king  Zku/d,  and  succeeded 
bis  relative  Laeghairi^  the  son  of  A'ta/I,  in  the  monarchy,  in  a.d.  458. 

(57)  Uibh  NeiU.^Thiise  were  the  men  of  Ulster  and  Meath,  descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages. 

(58)  Afell,  dauffhler  0/ Embrann.^See  note  (53)  abore 

(59)  Torchair.^Formael.^Fordruim.—Bana.^The  sea.—Glais in  AteaiU—Mcigh  Seradk.— 
irHtne€h.^£$  IHmma  (the  cataract  of  Dlmma).— These  were  the  bounds,  and  a  few  of  the 
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AFP.  m.    ^^^  Arbet\c  X)az}\S  mdc  C|\imcYt-  There,  aaid  Dathi,  son  of  Crimthann, 

AitiT),  The  retidinff  land 

Three  Poems      1ti  fon'O  tx>t\Aif ,  To  thee  quickly  shall  be  given, 

of  Dubfuhaeh  Uti-oreo  cottti4kt  "ooubi^,  The  teiritory  thou  hast  chosen. 

toposraphlcal  featnrea,  of  the  lands  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  poet,  DubhthaefL  anther 
of  the  present  poem;  and  it  conld  scarcely  be  expected,  that  after  snch  an  Interval  of  time 
— abont  1400  years—any  one  of  the  landmarks  of  so  small  a  territory  conld  be  identified. 
From  the  above  description  it  appears  that  the  territory  extended  in  length  ftrom  the  river 
Bona  to  the  sea  eastwards;  and  in  breadth  from  fflaU  in  Ascatl  (which  mnst  have  been  a 
stream),  to  the  plain  of  Magh  SeradK,  southwards  and  westwards,  by  which  the  boundary 
passed  on  to  the  east,  without  touching  JleUnethy  and  continued  then  southward  (and,  I 
think,  eastward  stUl)  to  Et  or  Ecu  Dimma^  or  the  cataract  of  Dimma.  This  being  laid  down  as 
the  outline  boundary,  we  find  farther  that  there  were  three  remarkable  hills  or  mountains  on 
the  land,  Torehair,  Formael,  and  Fordrttim ;  and  it  will  be  sniBcient  for  our  purpose  of  identi- 
fication if  we  can,  without  exact  local  knowledge,  fix  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits  the 
localities  in  which,  two  hundred  years  ago  at  all  events,  two  of  these  very  mountains  were 
known  with  certainty  to  have  been  situated,  if;  indeed,  I  may  not  say  that  their  identity  is 
preserved  even  to  this  day  in  local  names  still  in  use. 

This  fkct  will  be  well  understood  firom  the  following  grant  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  King 
James  the  First  of  England,  that  is  the  year  1618 :  **  Orant  fh>m  the  King  to  Sir  Laurence 
Esmond,  Knt  Wexford  (}o.  In  Kinshelagh  Territory:  The  towns  and  lands  of  Limenagh, 
otherwise  Limericke,  Ballychoan,  Rossballyvonny,  and  the  mountain  ot  BaUycoMrvatt^"  Ftr^ 
mojfle or  Formoyle,  40  acres;  Clonglose  and  Rahindrohurly,  60  acres;  KUlenerin,  80  acres; 
lOThin,  65  acres;  Coolctegard,  100  acres;  Bally knockan,  30  acres;  Kilbegnet,  41  acres; 
Ballymackaw,  87  acres;  Tenecarigy,  13  acres;  Tenecurra,  63  acres;  Agher  and  Cronaltan, 
169  acres;  Ballyeollltan,  37  acres;  Gronedaroge,  37  acres;  Kilkaran,  143  acres;  Ballymagll- 
leboy,  68  acres;  Ballyehin,  89  acres;  Ballyllam,  9  acres;  Ballylasy,  85  acres;  Tomnehely  and 
Ballynearaghbegg,  107 acres;  Coolenoge,  180 acres;  Mochoille,  186  acres;  Baroge,  56  acres; 
Morgoros,  14  acres;  one* sixth  part  of  Kilbeggs  or  KiUebiggs,  Cowlemegawny,  Bally voran,  and 
Ballyskeagh,  54  acres ;  together  with  all  mountain,  bog,  etc,  belonging  to  the  promises,  ex- 
cept 30  acres  in  Agher  and  Cronaltan,  next  the  church  of  KHgorman,  assigned  for  the  glebe 
thereof;  and  except  30  acres  in  Kilkavan,  next  tho  church  of  Kilcavan,  assigned  for  the  glebe 
thereof;  half  of  the  entire  fishing  in  the  river  Oteengorman  near  the  said  lands,  vis.,  fh)m 
the  main  sea  to  the  lands  of  Pallas ;  and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  bays,  and  creeks  there", 
eta->[4  Feby.,l6th  Jac.  L]. 

I  have  given  this  grant  verbatim  to  very  near  Its  end,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the 
mountain  "  Fermoyle*'  or  "  Formoyle",  the  Formael  of  our  poem,  should  be  clearly  and  with- 
out any  doubt  esubllshed,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  district  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. All  the  places  mentioned  in  this  grant  are  or  were  sitnated  in  the  barony  of  (xorey,  in 
the  parishes,  I  believe,  of  Kllgonnan  and  Kilkevan,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Qon^y ; 
and,  as  the  charter  says,  in  the  Kinshelagh  terrltoiy,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  river 
**  Owenvarra",  now  the  river  '*  Owenamorrogh^",  which  runs  from  the  sooth  and  falls  Into  the 
sea  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Qorey. 

Again,  in  a  grant  from  the  same  king  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Knt,  of  lands  sttnatad  in  the 
same  Kinshelagh's  Territonr,  we  find  the  following  lands  enumerated:  Kitannrry,  805  acres; 
five-twelfths  of  Balllnglan,  Honecheale,  Bameftiicke,  next  to  Ballineskertan,  and  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Torchill,  77  acres ;  together  with  all  barren  mountain,  bog,  etc,  belonging  to  the  pre> 
misea;  the  advowson  of  the  rectoiy  of  Kiltynell ;  half  of  the  fishing  in  the  river  Owenvarra, 
near  said  land,  from  the  main  sea  to  Ballycale ;  and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  bays,  and 
creeks  there",  etc    [17th  January,  15  Jac  L,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  358.] 

From  these  two  grants  we  may  gather  that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  lands 
granted  to  Sir  Laurence  Esmond,  lay  south  of  the  river  Owengorman,  since  we  find  that  he 
was  entitled  to  half  the  fishing  in  that  river,  and  that  must  have  been  the  southern  halt  It 
would  appear  firom  the  second  grant,  that  'made  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  that  his  boundary  eom> 
menced  on  the  north  where  Sir  Laurenoe  Esmond's  ended  on  the  south,  and  that  his  terri- 
tory extended  southwards  to  the  river  Owenavarra,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish  of 
KUtennill  (or  Courtown)  mentioned  in  his  grant.  And  as  we  find,  with  certainty,  another  of 
the  hills  or  humps  of  Dubhthach's  territory,  namely,  Torchill  (the  Torehair  of  the  poem),  in  this 
parish,  we  may  with  good  reason  conclude  that  the  whole  territory  extended  from  0?rengor~ 
man  on  the  north  to  Owenavarra  on  the  ^outh,  and  from  the  river  Bana  on  the  west,  in  some 
part  of  it,  to  the  sea  on  the  east.  I  believe  that  the  river  now  passing  under  the  company* 
tively  modem  name  of  Owengorman,  or  Gorman's  river,  was  the  ancient  GiaU  in  Ascaily  or 
*'  Stream  of  the  Roar",  or  thunder ;  and  that  the  name  is  still  in  part  preserved  in  **  Okugor' 
nuuCf  the  present  name  of  the  sandbank  which  runs  parallel  with  the  sh^re  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  it  is  probable,  too,  that  it  was  from  the  loud  noise  of  the 
waves  breaking  over  this  shallow  bank  that  the  stream  first  received  its  descriptive  name.  If 
these  inferences  be  right,  as  indeed  I  can't  but  think  they  are,  then  the  Et  Dimnu^  or  Cataract 
of  Dimma,  mnst  have  been  the  mouth,  or  some  place  near  it,  of  the  Owenavarra.  And  thus  we 
have  the  actual  length  and  breadth  of  the  splendid  gift  to  Dubhihaeh  O'Lugair^  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  measurement  on  Beaufort's  Map,  was  six  Irish  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  at  its 
northern  boundary,  at  least;  and  five  miles  broad  from  north  to  south ;  but  I  believe  It  nar- 
rowed considerably  towards  the  sea  as  it  approached  the  southern  boundary. 

Should  any  objection  be  raised  to  the  assumption,  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  Torehill 
is  identical  with  Torehair ^  it  can  be  easily  answeied  by  reference  to  tho  well-known  tendency 
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SIVAt)  CAlrmAtl  CltdAlg, 

IpAc  -oitp  t^Agi  temtntAii^, 
"O^ATii  CfimtAin.    C. 


tnitbtt'o  mit>e,  tn6|VA'o  tAgeti, 
Ri  C]\inic)iAn. 


The  nine  orders  of  Heayen,  and  the   ^pp  jii. 

tenth,  the  order  (»o)  : 

Of  the  moantainouB  Earth :  Three  PoemA 

They  are  the  Becurities  of  the  price  o'  Dubhthach 
yonchsafed  Y^J!l^^' 

For  CnmthanrCB  poem.  C.      ^*^'''  ^  ^ 

Destruction  of  Meath,  magnifying  of 
Leinster, 
Leap  over  Lulcach :  (•*> 
There  came  not  a  king  so  good  into 
body 
As  Crimthann, 


nx. 


m. 


Iceiti  -oe  eoDem. 

CAt  cucAfCA|\  C|\iniubAn* 

■DO  t/AegAif  e  wnniAii, 
Kop6  incAt  if-o  A5tnA|\, 

1CO|\6a1]\  Itl  ]\15|\AX). 
CAt  CtlCAfCAlX  C|\1fllcbA11 

TDo  Cbtiixc  UTv6Vi  |^ofCAffl5, 
Hop6  iticAt  t^e|v  p[)6Aii\, 
Ico^cTiAi^  ftiiAs  CApt. 

CAt  uticA|XAf  C|\iinubAri, 
■Oo  'OAi|\e  i\Aj)  -oiibAt), 

1lop6  incAt  c]\uAi'o  clAi-oeb, 
■Oa^  -plAi-oex)  fbiiAg  tritiinAii. 


Ca*  ctic4fCA|\  Ci\inicbAn 
ICpi  -Ait-itt  tiAix-o  nUAtlTlAf , 

tlip  b6  1115^6  ceti  f  AetA^, 
thA-p  tf  oecbA'o  x>'\  C]MJA6An. 


*  (.1.  in  AC  etiTJAi). 


ITKH  DE  EOBEM. 

A  battle  which  CrinUhann*  gave 
To  Laeghaire  of  numbers, — 

It  was  the  noble,  lucky  battle. 
In  which  the  kings  were  killed. 

A  battle  which  Crimthann  gaye 
To  braye  Carc^^^*^  whom  he  tamed : 

It  was  the  noble,  prosperous  battle, 
In  which  fell  the  hosts  of  CaiseL 

A  battle  which  Crimthann  gaye 
To  DairS,  (**>  who  was  not  black- 
ened,— 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 
By  which  were  cut  down  the  hosts 
of  Munster. 
A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
Against  Ailiin^^   the  high,  ter- 
rible,— 
It  was  not  a  conflict  without  labour, 
In  which  was  subdued  the  king  of 
CruachainS^^ 

*(t.e.,  son  of  Enna). 


of  the  people  of  the  eaat  and  Bonth-eMt  of  Ireland  to  modify  topographical  namef  which  end 
in  or,  ahr^  and  iwn^  to  oik,  ill^  and  so  on:  as  Loeh  Aininn  in  Westmeath,  now  called  Loch 
**  Ennill" ;  Loch  Voir,  in  the  same  county,  now  called  Loch  Uail,  or  "Owel".  So  SnUhar  (a 
stream)  is  pronounced  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  **  Shrule",  **  Shrewill",  or  **  Shrowle"; 
and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  '*  Owen  Ararra",  which  could  not  hare  been  a 
really  old  name,  was  more  anciently  called  Sruthar  Guaire.  It  is  remarltable  that  there  ac- 
tually was  a  townhind  In  this  very  locality  bearing  the  name  of  *'Shrowle",  as  will  be  seen 
ft-om  an  inquisition  taken  at  Wexford  on  the  8th  of  April,  1631  (the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  First  of  England),  which  found  that  "  Onora  Kearanagh''  was  in  her  life- 
time seised  of  the  Tillages  and  lands  of  Clantefln,  Kiltriske,  Knockdanke,  Banogeroe,  Tullibeg, 
Knockedille,  Cooltmndell,  Corandonall,  Mongan,  Shrotele,  etc  Of  these  lands  Kiltriske  S 
still  the  name  of  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Balleaghkeen,  lying  between  the  above  river 
**  Owenvarra"  and  the  sea,  on  the  south  side ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  the  parish  of 
Donoghmore,  which  lies  between  the  parish  of  Klltriske,.to  the  north,  and  the  month  of  the 
same  river,  contains  a  townland  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Shrule*\ 

(60)  The  tenth  order.— This  is,  of  course,  the  Church  Uilitant  on  Earth. 

(61)  lMleach.^1  am  at  a  total Iosa  to  know  what  this  is ;  whether  it  Is  the  name  of  any  river 
or  mountain,  or  of  any  place  on  the  borders  between  Lelnster  and  Munster  or  MeatlL 

(62)  Core  qf  CaUel  [Cashel].— This  Core,  the  elder  son  of  Lughaidh,  king  of  Munster,  was 
one  of  the  three  kings  who  formed  the  Council  of  Nine,  who  i-evlsed  the  ancient  laws  of  Ire- 
land, and  compiled  th«  Sendku  M&r,  St  Patrick  and  our  poet  Dubhthach  himself  were  of  the 
number. 

(68)  Z?a<rrf.— This  was  Dairi  Cerba,  the  younger  brother  of  the  above  Core,  and  chief  of  Ui 
Fidhgenti  In  the  present  county  of  Limerick. 
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APP.  m.     CA*  CttCA^TAf  CjMmcTlAtl, 
—        1c  OflMJAI-O  bAlMll^X), 

Three  Poems  1lAp6  incA*  c]\tiAiT)  clAi-oeb, 
of  Dubhthach       X)At\  ftAI-Oe^  T^ttAIJ  tlUiT). 


(7a  Lugair ; 
(▲.D.  iSO.) 


A  tiattle  which  Crinuhan  gare 

At  Evuaidhf^^  where  he  went, — 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords. 

By  which  were  cut  down  the  host 
of  Ulster. 
Tho*  many  did  Crimthann  gire 

Of  battles  about  roads, 
Much  more  did  Enna  give 

Of  battles  against  warriors. 

£nna\  of  Ailinn^^^  broke 
Twelve  battles,  without  difficulty. 

Upon  the  plain-land  of  Tara, 
Upon  the  host  of  brave  CemaS^y 

Ten  kings  did  Enna  Idll 
Of  the  fair  kings  of  Funedh  .•(•») 

Aedh  of  Emhain,(^^)  Niall  of  Ailech, 
Elann  of  Tara^  to  be  counted. 

Lughaidh,  and  Lore  of  Limerick ; 

Oengu8,§  victorious  in  assemblies ; 
Maelduin,    which    was    cause   of 
plunders; 

Aililt,  Cairpri,  Caba. 
Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall — 

He  was  the  king  of  purity; 
It  was  whence  he  met  his  last  end 

Was  from  the  other  Enna. 

Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Kiall, 
Was  a  beautiful,  sensible  king; 

By  Enna  of  the  battles 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ztam- 

Even  Liamhain  they  went  past — 
The  Leinstermen  past  it  into  Tarbh" 

To  the  burning  of  Tara, 
With  Enna  the  high  renowned, 
t  (i>.,  Censelach). 
t  Ci.e.,  the  son  of  Concobar\ 
$  Qt^.,  the  son  of  Dunlaing). 

(64)  AimL—'Th\a  must  hare  been  Jmi  [or  OiUlI]  J/b/^aonof  iing  Dathi,  wbo  had  been 
forty  years  king  of  Connacht  before  hla  accession  to  the  monarchy  in  ▲.]>.  4M. 
(HS)  Cruaehain.—Tbe  Royal  Palace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht. 

(66)  EsruaidUu—Voyir  the  cataract  of  Ballyshannon  In  the  connty  of  DonegalL 

(67)  Ailenn  or  Ailinn.—Th\a  was  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  Its 
remains  are  situated  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Old  KUcuUan,  in  the  connty  of 
Kildare.  (See  Circuit  nf  Ireland,  published  by  the  Archaeological  Society,  p.  37,  note  67 ;  and 
see  the  Story  of  BaiU  Mac  Buain  and  the  princess  AUUnniante^  p.  472,  Appendix,  No.  II.] 
from  whom  the  place  took  its  name,  according  to  the  Dinnseanehutt  Bk.  of  Ballymote,  foL 
198.  a.  b.) 

(68)  CenM.—Thia  was  the  name  of  a  hill  not  now  identified.  It  was  situated  in  the  tonth- 
east  of  Meath,  somewhere  near  the  present  Garistown,  and  north  of  Lusk  In  the  county  of 
Dublin.  (See  the  ancient  unpublished  Tale  of  Tochmarc  £meri,^Th9  Coortibip  of  Emir 
and  Cuchulainn.) 

(69)  FtUnedh.— Thin  was  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland,  signifying  the  western  end,  or  sunset. 

(70)  Aedh  o/Emhain,  etc— It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty the  personages  here  named  among  their  numerous  contemporaries  of  the  same  names. 

(71)  Liamhain.—aow  called  Dunlavin,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster. 

(73)  Tarbhg/ut.-'Some  place  between  Dunlarin  and  Tara  (bnt  In  Meath,  I  think),  and  not 
known  to  me.  There  was  a  Cnoe  Tarbhffha  near  Cruachain  in  Connacht,  which  could  not  of 
course  be  the  place  referred  to  in  the  text 


C1T>  tn6j\  T>0]iAC  Ci\itnchAii, 

"Do  £A^Aib  iin^6cti, 
b-d  ni6  'ooi\AC  etitiA 

"Oo  ^AtAib  i\i  Ii6cij. 

flob^Mf  entiAf  -Aiteti-o 
X>k  6^t  x>6c  cen  ■oo^Aing, 

po^  ctiACtnAi5  riA  Ceiti|\A, 
io^  ft-UA^  Ce|\rt A  ci\o'6Ain5. 

*Oei6  f '15  f  otiiA]\b  errnA, 

■Oo  pn-oiM^Aib  pjnit), 

-Aex)  ettitiA,  TiiAtt  A1U5, 

ttijAiT)  If  lo^c  tutnnij, 
mAet'ouiTi  bA  f  AtAn\5ne, 

^lU1\/,  CAIfpjM,   CAbA. 

eniiA  WAC  t\6^\X  n^fAig, 
HAp6  in  i\i  cotirtAine, 

IfATlt)  fUA1|\  AtlUgOA, 

tApt)  nentvA  nAiie. 

OntJA  WAG  ti^ittniiiAig 
'R.AbA]\^  CAemciALbA, 

Ua  hetiriA  riA  bAjA, 
llAbit  ^CAt  t/iAtntiA. 

CiT)  ■LiAtnAin  ^tocAjt, 

bAgin  UAf  p  1  CA-pOgA, 

"Oo  bofcuT)  HA  Cem^vA 
bA  ennA  r»A]\'o  hatii^w^. 

t  (.1.  CenfebAij). 

X  (.1.  WAC  CotidobAiix). 

§  (.1.  WAC  "OUtlbAltlg). 
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Arniu  Mt\  cfeim  |Wi  two, 
X)o  tap:ti^  riA  C]\uAc1ir)^ 

Ajx  Tnu|\A'o  HA  "hewtiA, 
t)A  gnim  'peb'OA  p]4^6t>^ 

IptiAfroA  tocA|\  tAgiri, 

t)Ai\  dt  tXane  tJojAiix. 
\>A  teiMCiiv  lAgltl. 

"tll\ltll\  •OA  f  CO|VAlb. 

flAfCtiiffec  A  neodti, 

"OAjx  -m^ii  CApt  ctlAJVAIJ, 

Riicf AC  giAlt  ca6  notiOAip, 
te6  CO  niAfciti  wia-osIaih. 

bA  ■miAt>A6  in  tntmciix, 

lloMcAix  oc  enriA, 
flopf AC  t/1^1  aud^La, 

TlOpfAC  tAniA  ci\6tiA. 

HopfAC  lAtnA  Cl\^A, 

tl^c  i*c6iA  cen  bun  At), 
tlA  XjOt  Ctiitit)  HA  clAi-oeb, 
flA  ni6|\chtiActiAib  TTluniATi. 


cAin  cucAt)  -oo  eniiA, 
Atieit  diuint)  HA  ct>]\i, 

Sc|\e^Alrt  ca6a  C1C1, 
"Oo  fiti-oixtaim  taiti. 

CAiH  cucAt)  "oo  enriA, 

tlnji  -od^x  ce6  ii|Tti 
ifpti  bbAT)Ain  OA  tieffti. 


HopfAC  tHAfrl  IaJIH, 

VX^h  liri-o  etiHAi  imglAin, 
Hobo^  icli  icAl,mAiti, 
Hoboi  mef  ipx)bAi'o. 


Famous  the  march  he  went  ^pp.  uj. 

To  the  burning  of  Cruachain^^^^^       '- ^ 

After  demolishing  Emkain  ;('*)  Three  Poema 

It  was  a  valiant,  contentious  deed.  otDubhthach 

Ua  Lugair; 


llAb^af  A  CI5!, 

1  CltiAlb  CAtlAlchbl, 

i\S  bepc^f  -oA  i\6cAib 
•4\|\  UAtnAITl  A  CAtiin. 

lUWcif  A  Cip, 

-A  cit^Aib  -pA  c6cib, 

Uticf  AC  giAtt  ca6  06101*0, 

5Abf  AC  1AC  A^  6ciii. 


Contentiously  the  Lcinstermenwent 
Over  the  ford  oiDun  Doghair;^'^^^ 

Numerous  were  the  Leinstermen, 
As  numerous  were  their  steeds. 

They  unyoked  their  steeds 

Upon  the  rampart  of  clerical  Caitel; 
They  brought  a  hostage  every  nine 
men 

With  them  to  Mastin  of  pure 
honour. 
Honourable  were  the  people 

Whom  Enoa  had ; 
Numerous  were  their  assemblies ; 

Brave  were  they  ai  hands. 

Brave  were  they  of  hands- 
It  is  not  a  report  without  founda- 
tion— 

Against  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  swords — 
Against  the  great  tribes  of  Mumh- 
ain. 

The  tribute  which  was  g^ven  to  Enna 
From  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  feasts, — 

A  screpall  from  every  house, 
OtfindruimS''^^  the  whole. 

The  tribute  which  was  paid  to  Enna 

From  Mumhain  [was]  with  slay- 
ingfl. 
An  uinge  ^^)  of  gold  from  every  man- 
sion, 

In  the  year  that  was  next. 
Good  were  the  Leinstermen 

In  the  time  of  Enna  the  pure ; 
There  was  corn  in  the  land. 

There  were  fruits  in  the  woods. 


(JLO.  480.) 


Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  without  decrease ; 
They  removed  them  not  from  the 
roads 

For  fear  of  being  expended. 
Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  and  upon  fair-greens ; 
They  took  the  hostages  of  every  pro- 
vince; 

They  took  them  by  force. 

(78)  Cntachai»,'-TbA  Royal  Palaoo  of  Connacht 

(74)  £mhain.-rhe  Royal  Palace  of  Ulster. 

(75)  Ath  Lhine  Doffhair.-^Tho  Ford  of  Don  Doghair.    Not  known  to  me. 

(76)  ^ncfr»<nl.— Although  this  meUl  appears  in  screral  places  in  our  ancient  writings  to 
signify  some  precious  kind  of  White  Bronso,  it  certainly  appears  in  other  places  to  mean 
carved,  or  ornamented  Silver,  which  in  the  present  instance,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  wonld 
Imply  some  standard  piece  of  sUvcr  money.  The  Screpall  of  silver  was  the  value  of  three 
pingifuu^  or  penco. 

(77)  UingL—im  uingi  (ounce?)  was  twenty-four  Screpalls;  a  SerepaU  was  three  /Hnginns 
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APP.  V.     tdbjUi'D  b^ef  At  b^tdd,  Labkraidh,  trs;  Breaal  Belach, 

-pi A6ti  m AC  HA  itIacIi A ;  Fiackuj  the  son  of  the  king : 

tiA'Dib  |\a6iii  etitiA,  From  them  descended  Enna ; — 

nl  fc6lA  CO  UA^.  It  is  not  a  stozy  to  be  contested. 

CAt.  [A  Battle.] 


The  Cuil- 


APPENDIX,  No.  IV.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  8.] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  tlie  Ctiitmenti,  from  the  Book 
of  Leinster  (the  MS.  classed  JET.  2.  18.,  T,C,D),  fol 
183.  a. 

ConcotnjAiAchA  qu,  ptit)  h-CjAenn  'oo   ShencliAn   Uojt-  ^ 

peifc,  "ouf  in  bA  r»ebo]i  teo  Uaiti  Do  CuAttige  intiA  651 ;  ocuf 
Afbe|^CACA]A  TiAt)  fecAjt  t)!  Acc  btogA  tiAniTnA.  A|"be|tc 
iA]\um  SencfiATi  |aia  "OAtcA  x>\x\'  cia  'oib  no  jiajat)  A]ia  ben- 
nAcc  1  ci]Ae  LetA  -oo  fojtAim  nA  UAnA  be|\c<v  in  -pui  fAijt 
•OA|\6if  in  Chtitmenn.  'Ootttiit)  8tnine  .n.  tlinene  ocuf 
tlltnigen  WAG  SencAin  t)o  checc  f  ai|i. 

i 

APPENDIX,  No.  V.     [Lect.  L,  Page  9,  and  note  («^  (also 

Lect.  n.,  p.  31).]  ^ 

Sder??"  Oriainal  (toith  TranslaiionJ  of  a  passage  in  an  ancient  Law 
wifdon?'.         Glossary^  compiled  by  X)tibAtcAC  tTlAC  Ppbipg,  explaining 

the  ''Seven  Orders  of  WisdomT^from  the  MS^  classed  H.  5. 30. 

T.C.D.  {under  the  word  Caojdac). 

CA05t)A6  .1.  Ainm  5t^A1•6,  ujie  niAjt  6Antif  nA  c|\i  cao5A'oa 
f aLiti  ;  pogt/Ainn'be,  'OeifsibAl,  ScA^^Ul'6e,  luoi|iceA'oUM'6e, 
Saoi  CAnoine,  'Oiniimcb. 

Agpn  nA  fCACc  n5|\Ai'6  eAgnA.  i 

PogtAino'oe  .1.  feA^t  aj  a  mbi  e6ttif  1  nt)ei6  teAt>|VAib  j 

•o'f  0001]^  Aire,  uime  pn  joi^iteAjt  'oe  f  eA|\  ciA6cAnA  ]:o6oi]\eA6. 

'Oefsib^X  .1.  fCAjt  A5  A  mbi  focoijie  uite  .1.  x)a  teAbAjt  1 

•o^Aj  nA  fOdOljAeAC. 

ScAjitn-be  .1.  jTOAiA  Ag  A  mbi  c]iioca  'o'AiceA6cAib  nAomitA 
inA  fojtoim. 

'poi]iceA'otAi'6e  .1.  feAji  aj  a  mW  jjiAmA-OAC,  c|\ofAn,  ocuf 
pottAbA,  ocuf  |iime,  octi|^  'peAtA  Ji^ene,  ocuf  ofgA. 

Saoi  CAnoine   .1.   feA]i  aj  a  mbi   eottif  CAnoine,   ocuf 

(or  pennies);  and  a  Pinginn  was  the  weight  of  eight  [or  as  it  is  said  in  another  place  twentj- 
fon^  grains  of  wheat,  grown  in  good  land.  (See  Book  of  BaUjmote,  foL  181,  b.  b.,  etc.)  This 
was  the  valne  and  weight  of  silver. 

(78)  Labhraidh  was  the  son  of  Brwil  Bekuh,  who  was  the  son  of  Fiaeha  Baicidha^  son  of 
Cathair  M^,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  slain  a-d.  133. 
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CATiAf  Sg^Lx  lofA  .1.  b|i6i6eA|t  n-t)6  (ipn  iriAt)  gl/Airi  i  mbi)    app.  v. 

.1.  eACTlA  CA-otAIC  CAnOine.  Th«" seven 

*0|ttiimcli  .1.  feAjt  -AgA  tnbi  e6ttif  lomL&n  ha  h-e^jnA,  6n  ordewoj 
teAbAji  Af  mo  'OA  n50i|^ceA|t  ctiittneAn  guf  in  teAb^ji  Af  t^ugA       ^^  ' 
'oA  njoiiAteAii  'oei6  b|\6iti|\,  in<\  iroeAcci^AijceAii  .i.  i  r\ve^* 
fc6ipi5ceA]i  ATI  aomiiA  niAit  'oo  jtinne  t)iA  -oo  ITlAOip. 

[translation.] 

[^Caogdach^  t.e,  the  name  of  a  grade  (or  man  of  degree),  because 
Ijiat  he  chants  the  three  times  fifty  Psalms ;  student,  disciple,  his- 
torian, lecturer,  doctor  of  the  canon,  druimcli. 

These  are  the  seven  grades  [or  orders]  of  wisdom. 

Foglmntidh  [a  student],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  knowledge  of  ten 
books  of  science,  and  hence  he  is  called  a  man  who  is  acquiring 
science. 

Desgibal  [disciple],  i.€.,  a  man  who  has  knowledge  of  the  whole 
of  science,  t.«.,  the  twelve  books  of  science. 

Staruidhe  [historian],  t.e.,  a  man  who  has  thirty  holy  lessons  in 
his  course  of  learning. 

Foirceadlaidhe  [lecturer,  tutor,  or  teacher],  t.«.,  a  man  who  has 
[professes]  grammar,  criticism,  and  orthography,  and  enumeration, 
and  the  courses  of  the  year,  and  the  courses  of  the  sim  and  moon. 

Saoi  CanSinS  [doctor  of  the  canons],  t.^.,  a  man  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  canon,  and  who  relates  the  Gospel  [story]  of  Jesus ;  t.e., 
the  word  of  God  (in  the  pure  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  found) ;  t.tf., 
catholic,  canonical  wisdom. 

Druimcli^  t.e.,  a  man  who  has  perfect  knowledge  of  Wisdom, 
from  the  greatest  book,  which  is  called  Cuilmen,  to  the  smallest 
book,  which  is  called  Ten  Words,  in  which  are  well  arranged  the 
good  Testament  which  God  made  unto  Moses.] 

The  Druimcli  was  the  Ferieighinn^  or  Ollamhy  in  universal  learn- 
ing. These  were  the  graduated  professors  in  the  collegiate  educa- 
tional course,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  whether  attached  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  in  an  achadh  (or  field). 

The  following  very  curious  memorandum  is  found  on  an  unpaged 
vellum  slip,  between  pp.  73,  74,  of  the  MS.  classed  H.  4.  22., 
T.C.D., — ^a  MS.  of  circa  a,d.  1450.  It  professes  to  give,  quaintly 
enough,  a  sort  of  philosophical  <  pedigree'  of  Scholarship,  and  is 
valuable  as  distinctly  referring  to  the  degrees  of  learning  described 
by  Mac  Firbis  in  the  foregoing  extract  :— 

ScotAite,  TTiAC  t^igimo,  mic  CAOicitAi'6,  mic  -pogtAncA,  mic 
'oeifcipuiX,  mic  yu^'6  tici^i,  mic  ftiA'b  CAtioine,  mic  '0|tuim- 
cIai,  mic  X)6  bi. 

[translation.] 

[School-boy,  son  of  Lesson ;  son  of  Caogdach ;  son  of  FogMn' 


The  '*  Seven 
Orders  of 
WUdom". 
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tidh;  son  of  Disciple ;  son  of  Professor  of  [profane]  Letters ;  son  of 
Professor  of  the  Canons ;  son  of  Druimclai;  son  of  the  Living  GocL] 

The  Staruidhe^  or  Historian,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  counted 
as  a  Graduate  in  this  curious  pedigree. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VI.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  10.] 

o?Tara!'"*'^  Original  of  passage  from  the  opening  of  the  poem  of  Cuati 
tiA  tocAin  on  Tara^  containing  a  reference  to  the  SaLcaip  ; 
from  the  Book  ofBallymote  (fol  89,  a.  a.). 

ctiATi  otoch^in  cecitiiu. 

UetnAin  C05A  n<x  cuIac, 

focA  6|\iii  in-opA-OAC, 

i(\|\X)cAc<M]t  Cbo|\mAic  mic  >Ai]ic, 

ITlic  Cuint)  Ce'ocAchAij  coniriAipc. 
CoiiTnAC  bA  curroAit  a  mA\t, 

Oa  fAI,  bA  pti,  bA  ftAlt, 

bA  |:i|A  bjieiteifi  ^Tep  petie, 

13a  ca]ia  bA  coijete. 
CoriniAc  jvA  cLai  cAejAit)  cAt, 

[iDo  tJ  itAit)  SAtcAi^i  UemiAAcb, 

If  1T1  cSAtcA1|\  pn  ACA, 

^nuf  •oech  funn  -pencuf a. 
If  in  cSAt,cAi|t  pr\  A-obeji, 

Secc  n-Ai^'Of  1  di^ent)  inbi^A ; 

C015  fi5  TiA  coijet)  'oofgni, 

til  6]ienn  if  a  hoif|\i. 
If  ina  ACA  "oe  5AC  teit 

Iha  TToiig  CAC  pi  00151*6; 

IriA  trotig  fi  UemjtA  CAif 

'Oo  II15  5AC  cuisi-d  ceotAij. 
Coitnjne^  coTnAiiDfeitAt)  caic, 

Ce6  fi  -oiA  jVMte  '00|\aic1i, 

CfiCAt)  cec  c6ici'6  f  [ocfUAicb], 

Oca  cjiAigit)  CO  cf  om  cuAicb. 

APPENDIX,  No.  VII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  11.] 

TheSaitair  Original  of  passage  concerning  the  SaIcai^i  of  Tara,  quoted 
o'Tara.  yy,^^   ^j^^  ^^^^   ^y  ^^^    ^^  Chor^'^h^^l,  in   the  Book  of 

Ballymote  {fol.  145,  a.  a.),  and  in  the  UeAbAp  bui'6e  LecAin 

{MS.  classed  H.  2. 16.,  r.C.i).;  col  889). 

X)o  fisneA-^  •om,  gnim  nA^Atn^iA  Ia  CoftnAc,  e^on  SaIcai]! 
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Clio|\m<MC  '00  t\r\6lj  ex>on  -oo  cinoilic  pn  ocuf  reAncA'6  app.  ▼n. 
6]AeiiTi,  im  fiiTocAti  itiao  tnboqiA,  ocuf  im  picAt  pu ;  cojio 
l^cpbAt)  coimgtie^A,  ocuf  cj^A^bA  coibniufA,  ]i6niin'o  a  |\i§ 
ocuf  A  jiuipeAc;  ocuf  a  ca^a,  ocuf  -^  connMiijti,  ocuf  a  tiAn- 
f ATicA  ATiAtt  6  cof a6  'ootfiAiTi  comci  pti !  COTlIt)  fi,  'Din,  SaL- 
CAijt  UemiVA6  Af  ^em,  ocuf  Af  bunAX),  ocii|*  Af  copu^t  'oo 
feAncAix)ib  Gitenn  6pn  cuf  Amu,  ♦♦***•  te^bAit 
riA  htlAcori5bnAtA  cecinic. 

APPENDIX,  No.  VIII.     [Lect.  L,  Page  12.] 

Original  of  passage  referring  to  the  SAtcAiji  of  Tara  in  the    The  sauau- 
Preface  to  Dr.  Keating' a  History  of  Jbrinn.  <rfTar». 

Ajtjf  If  r|t6  he^t  cumtA  a  inet)A|\'6Act  'oatia  "oo  ja^i^aoi 
SAtcAi|i  riA  UeATn|\AC  "oon  ppimteAbAp  •oo  bioii  a]i  uptAifiAf 
OttATTiAin  tliog  ei]AioTin  fein,  Agtif  SaLcai|i  CAipt  -oo 
Cli|\oinic  Clio]AinAic  ITIic  CtJitionnAin,  Ajtif  SAtcAi|t  tiA  tlAnn 
'OO  Ch^ioinic  iVenjuf  A  Ceite  X)e ;  oi^t  tnAjt  i|*  iohatiti  pf aItti 
Ajuf  'ouAn  no  'oAn,  tnA^t  pn  if  lonAnn  Pf  At.uAi|t  no  PfAt.ce- 
pum  A5Uf  'OuAnAipe. 

APPENDIX,  No.  IX.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  13.] 

Oriainal  of  passage  concerning  the  Cm  'OpomA  SneccA,  from  The  an 
the  Book  of  Ballymote  {foL  12  a.)  and  Book  of  Lecain  smStta. 
{fol  271  6.),  both  in  the  RLA. 

A  Cm  'OfomA  SneccA  m  becfo  conuigi  Cef Aif . 

APPENDIX,  No.  X.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  13.] 

Original  of  a  second  passage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  {fol  77  6.,  JJlJJ^* 
col.  2),  R,LA,j  referring  to  the  Cm  X)pomA  SneccA.  Sneciua, 

'Oo  cbmoitf CAm  cf  a,  m  geneAtACf a  Ua  nX)iAf mA-OA  a  cpoi- 
nicib  nA  njAemet,  Agtif  a  SAtcAi]i  Cho|\THAic  hi  CAipt,  A^iif  a 
tebAf  *Ouine  X)a  LeAchglAf ,  ocuf  a  teAbf  Aib  plAint)  ITI Ainif- 
cpeAch,  ocuf  A  Cm  t)|\omA  SneccA,  ocuf  a  hAnx)AtAib  ocuf  a 
tebjiAib  Aippn,  co|\o  chegtoinifem  co  liAen  inAt). 

APPENDIX,  No.  XI.     [Lect.  L,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  a  third  reference  to  the  Cm  X)fomA  SneccA  in  the  JJlJJJ^** 
teAbAf  tecAin  {foL  123  a.),  in  the  R.I. A.  snecMa. 

-Arbejtc  Cm  X)|iomA  SneccA  comAT)  AmtAit)  box)  coif. 
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The  Cin 

Droma 

SnecfUa. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XII.     [Lect.  L,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  Dr.  Keating^  History  of  Erinn  referring 
to  the  Cm  X)|tomA  Sne6cA. 

Ctii|ipoTn  pof  Ann^'o  cpAobj^AoiteAT)  f LeACCA  ITIIiAgoj  t)o 
jAeijt  An  teAOAiiA  jAb^tA  -oa  njoipci  Cin  t)]\omA  SneAccA, 
A5Uf  fut  CAinig  Pa'djauis  a  nCipnti  'oo  bi  ati  c-u^'oa^i  pn 
Ann. 


The  Cin 

Droma 

SnecMa, 


APPENDIX,  No.  Xin.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  Booh  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  classed 
H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.),  concerning  the  Cm  'OiiomA  SneccA;  (a 
memorandum  tcritten  on  lower  margin  offol.  230  b.) 

[6j\nin  fnAc]  X)uAch,  mAC  pj  ConnAcc,  ottAtn  octif  ^TAit), 
ocuf  i^tii  i^encliAp^A,  ocuf  pii  ecnAi ;  if  e  ]ao  chmoL  senetAige 

S^ve-oet m  oen  tebojA,  e-oon,  Cm  X)i\omA 

SnechcA- 


Pedigree 
of  Dunch 
Gdlach, 


APPENDIX,  No.  XIV.     [Lect.  I.,  Pages  15,  16 ;  note  "»^] 

TTie  Pedigree  of  X)i4ac  g^s^Uxc,  King  of  Connacht  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Fifth  Century, 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  attempting  to  fix  to  a  year  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  Duach  Galach;  but  his  Pedigree  is  accurately 
preserved.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Eochaidh  Muighniheadhoinj 
who  was  Monarch  of  all  Erinn,  a.d.  359-379,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters;  and  this  Eochaidh  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Monarch,  Niall  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages",  whose  eldest  son,  Laegh* 
air^j  was  Monarch  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick. 
Duach  Galach  was,  therefore,  first  cousin  of  King  Laeghaire^  as 
well  as  of  his  predecessor,  Dathi\  the  last  pagan  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin,  Monarch  of  Erinn,  died  a.d.  379  (ac- 
cording to  the  Four  Masters) ;  he  left  Five  Sons,  of  whom  Brian 
became  Lord,  or  King,  of  Connacht,  and  who  was  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  O'Conors,  the  O'Flahertys,  and  other  great  families 
of  that  province.  Eochaidh  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  all 
Erinn  by  jOrimhthann  Mor  (of  the  Eberian  race),  who,  after  a  reign 
of  seventeen  years,  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  the  youngest  son 
of  Eochaidh^  the  celebrated  NiaU  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages".  Another 
of  the  sons  of  Eochaidh,  Fiachra,  was  the  father  of  the  Monarch 
Datht,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Nudl,  on  the  throne.  The  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Niall,  Fiachra,  and  Brian,  were  as  follows  i — 
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NIALL  ("of  the  Nine  Hostaget"),  Honarcli,  aj>.  Vlt-AM  ^pp^  ^jy. 


I j — -j 1  i-eaigrce 

Laeghairi,^  429-469  £o^a»  [•  quo  the  C(mal  Gulban  Ooirpri       jL^JJ?** 

I  I       O'Neill*.]       [»quotheO'Domiella.]  I  ^~*<^ 

LuQKAJPH,  M.  479-M4  Mwiredaeh  Corbmae  Caoch, 

llDiaCHEABTACH,  M.  fi04-  528  TiTATHAL  >U0L6AUH, 


DouHSTALL,  &L  &b9-6e2f        Jointly  with  Fxabqus 
EocHAroH,  H.  669-^64 

HACHRA 


Daxhi,  U.  406-429  AmJMgaidh,  King  of 


Connacht;  ob.449. 


Oxuozx  Holt,  M  4«9  470. 
I  K.C.  bef.  459 

CeOaek 

Eoghm  BO,  K.C. ; 

AlHttIf»bhanda,K.C 

BRIAN,  King  of  Comucht 


DtMch  Oalach^  K.C.  [the  jonngest  of  the  24  sons 
I  of  Brian.} 


Sogan  Sremh,  K.C.  JSrnin 


MutreadhaOk  Mdl 

FMTffUt 


Eochaidh 


Ttrmehama,  2htaeh  Teangumhc^  K.C.  (ob.  499,  Feargna^ 


(a  quo  the  O'Conors,  etc) 


at  the  Battle  of  (a  qno  O'Muairc,  etc.) 

SeaghaU.) 


(a  qno  O'Flaherty,  etc.) 


Qn  the  foregoing  Genealogical  Tables,  it  wiU  be  understood  that 
"  M"  signifies  Monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  "  K.C."  King  of  Connacht. 
The  dates  of  the  obits  mentioned  are  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.] 

In  a  prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Balljmote  (fol.  54),  on  the 
Names  and  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  within  the  Christian 
era,  or  rather,  from  about  the  time  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick, 
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AFP.  XIV.  the  number  of  years  during  which  each  reigned  is  shortly  stated. 
Pedigree  *^^  '^®  above  named  Bangs  are  recorded  in  the  following  order : — 
of^««c*  AmcUgaidh,  20  years;  OilioU  (or  AUill)  Molty  11  years;  Ditach 
^^^  Galach^  20  years ;  Eogan  Bd,  87  years ;  Eogan  Srmh,  27  years ; 

AUill  Inhhanda,  11  years ;  Duach  Teangumha^  7  years.  But  neither 
the  nimiber  of  years  nor  the  order  appears  to  have  been  exactly 
stated  there ;  as  in  both  respects  the  record,  though  exact  enough 
as  to  names,  is  unintelligible  when  compared  with  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  and  other  authorities.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  critical  knowledge  in  the  department  of  Irish  Chronology,  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
such  authorities  in  such  cases  as  those  of  which  the  above  is  but 
one  among  many  instances.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  ascertain  with 
certainty  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  princes  above  named 
followed  one  another  on  the  provincial  throne  of  Connacht,  we 
might  be  able  to  make  some  approximation  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
accession  of  each.  Of  OUhU  MoU  we  know  that  he  resigned  the 
throne  of  Connacht  for  that  of  all  Erinn  in  459 ;  and  as  his  uncle 
and  predecessor,  Amhalgaidhj  died  in  449,  it  may  be  correct  to 
state  that  OilioU  reigned  1 1  years  in  Connacht.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
may  be  accurately  stated,  that  Amhalgaidh  had  reigned  20  years. 
But  from  the  very  clear  and  formal  assertion  of  Gilla'na'naomh 
(yihiinn,  it  would  seem  to  be  undoubtedly  certain  that  the  reign 
of  Duach  Galach  must  have  been  before  that  of  his  cousin,  Amhal' 
gaidh,  instead  of  subsequent  to  the  promotion  of  Otlioll  MoU  to  the 
throne  of  Erinn. 

The  prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  above  mentioned,  is  im- 
mediately followed,  in  that  venerable  MS.,  by  a  Poem  of  seventy-four 
stanzas  or  quatrains,  on  the  same  subject,  -written  about  a.d.  1150, 
by  Gilla-na-naomh  (XDuinn;  and  in  this  poem  it  is  stated,  as  a 
known  historic  fact,  that  from  tjpie  death  of  Duach  Galach  to  the  date 
of  the  Battle  of  Seaghais^  79  years  elapsed.  The  date  of  this  battle 
is  pretty  well  known ;  it  was  the  battle  in  which  Duach's  descen- 
dant and  namesake,  Duach  Teangumha  (also  King  of  Connacht),  is 
recorded  to  have  been  killed.  It  is  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  to 
have  been  a.d.  499 ;  but  according  to  O^Duinn,  five  years  later,  or 
A.D.  504.  This  record,  therefore,  would  fix  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Duach  Galach  at  a.d.  420,  or  at  latest,  at  a.d.  425 ;  and  an 
examiaation  of  the  above  Genealogical  Tables,  vnth  reference  to 
the  probable  period  at  which  he  flourished — grandson  as  he  was  of 
the  Monarch  Eochaidh^  who  died  a.d.  379,  and  first  cousin  of  the 
Monarch  Datht^  who  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  406 — ^must,  I  think, 
suggest  the  strong  probability  of  the  truth  of  O'Duinn^s  statement. 
It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  in  a  tract  on  the  Pedigrees  of 
the  Connacht  families  of  this  race,  in  the  Book  of  Balljmiiote  (fol. 
64,  a.  a.),  Duach  Galach  is  spoken  of  as  having  survived  to  come  in 
contact  with  Saint  Patrick,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  personally 
made  submission. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XV.    [Lect.  I.,  Page  15.] 


APP,   XT. 


Original  of  a  second  reference  in  Dr.  Keating's  History  of^^  ^» 
Urinn  to  the  Cin  *0|\oTnA  SneccA,  (in  the  Early  History  ofaZSua, 
the  Milesians.) 

Cui|\iof  peniuf  tjoIa  'tia  fui-be  |^e  tnutiAt)  riA  nit  b^td-d, 
A]\  triAig  SeATiAip,  Yah  5CAC|tAi§  x>^  ngAifTnionn  Cin  'OpomA 
SneACCA  EoTHENA  ATnAit  A-oeip  An  pte. 

[Thus  in  the  ancient  grammatical  Tract  (or  Uraichecht)  in  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain: — 

Penitii-  V^t^PfAiS  ^t^>  ^^c  eogAin,  ocuf  1a|\  tUAC  TleniA, 
octif  SAe-oet  TTiAc  6ciui|t,  nA  c|ii  f ai-o  -00  ^leipfeAt)  nA  bej\- 
tufA  ec  Aput)  66ce|^eATn  ciuiCAcem  Apiclice. 

Fenius  Farrsaigh  [or  Fenius  the  Antiquary],  son  of  Eoghan,  and 
lavy  the  son  of  Nemo,  and  Cfaedkel^  the  son  of  Fthiur,  the  three 
Professors  [^SaicK],  it  was  that  invented  these  dialects,  et  apud 
Eoteream  civitatem,  they  invented  them. — (Book  of  Lecain^  fol. 
152,  a.) 

APPENDIX,  No.  XVI.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  15.] 

Original  of  a  second  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18.,  '^^^ 
T.C.D.;  fol  149  6.),  referring  to  the  authority  of  the  Cin  Bnt'Sua, 
*OponiA  SnedcA. 

A  Cin  x)nomtnA  sn echuA  so  sis. 

-AfbejtAc  f encAi-oe,  boi  bonjef  ingen  •oCbpib  a|i  cint)  TTlic 
tnibt)  in  hejte,  'oofpAlA  Anput)  niA]AA  ifpn  nociAn  •00  ITIuijt 
Ui|\|\en,  con-OAfiWkbACAiA  in  he^inn.  bACAp  |ie  in  li6pinn  ]ie 
triACCAib  niibex).  -dfbei^cACA]!  lAj^um,  ip^^  meic  tTlilit),  bA 
cocu  •001b  A  ciji  fein,  ocuf  ni  cjieicpaf  cen  cinfCjiA  ppiu 
Ap  6Ai]A'oer  'ooib.  IS  "oe  ac  pp  cpen-oA  mnA  in  hCpe,  co 
bjtAt,  Ap  [pp]  imcpenAic  Ia  nA  mnA  ipn  'ooinAn  otcVienA. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XVII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  17.] 

Original  of  a  Verse  of  the  pebpe  >Aen5Uif  (the  Stanza  for  of  the 
September  3),  with  its  Gloss j  referring  to  the  Library  of)^ll^ 
LongAi^At),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Cobtini  Cille.  tliy)?*"' 

cotiTiAn  'otiomA  petiuA, 
tongAn^t)  stiiAn  ^Uvib, 
iTiAc  nisse  CO  tnitib 
o  chonx)etiib  tn-AtiAib. 

lx)n5A]\A'0  coifpnt)  Amuig  cbuAcliAC  1  cuAifcipc  OfpAige 
.1.  in  Uib  poipchellAin  .1.  1  tnAig  gApAt),  a  nlDiptipc  Sa^at) 
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App.  jYu.  f  Aiiro^tuo,  octif  1  Citt,  5^b^  1  Steib  ITlAiitje,  a  Lef  tong-A- 

of  the  r^'o.     CoifpriT)  .1.  pntjfA'O  5e<vt,  Tno|>  cjte  tia  choffAib;  no 

L^SJf  gtefirroA  a  fcoijA.     Sum  t65in'o,  ocuf  f enchAif ,  ocuf  b|\e- 

(vL^cen-  cheinnAif,  octif  pb-oeccAi  be.     IS  cntii5e  'oo]\aIa  Cotum 

fcnry).  Citte  fO]l  Algl-Oechc,  CO|t   cbeit  A  tlub]1A  fAljt,  OCtIf  fAcbAlf 

Cotum  Ci\Xe  bpechi|\  fo^A  a  teb]AAibptib  .1.  conA]\bAC  jpetiiAi 
T>oc  6p,  otfe  inni  itha  rroenAix)  '0]AOchenech.  Ocuf  iffex>  on 
|\o  comAittet),  A^i  niA|VMC  tia  tiubAip  beof  ocuf  m  t^jAn'o 
nAcb  ^e\\  eAC. 

IncATi  •oin,  bA  m^jih  'LonjAjvAX)  iffet)  innipc  eotAig,  oaja 
teAbA^A  ettenn  'ooctucim  in  Ai'Dcbepn.  tlo  ipAc  nA  oaja 
ijiAbACAp  titibAi|\  cech  -OAnAi  ipn  A^vxcut  ij^Aibe  Cottim  CiULe 
pocbuicfec  Ant).  Ocuf  mAccnAijit)  Cotum  Citte  ocuf  CAcb 
Dtii  ipn  05  pn,  ocuf  foccAic  uiLe  ^^  cbAi|tmcb]\ich  nA 
tebA]!,  conit)  atto  AcbqAC  Coltnn  Citte:  tongA^iT),  otfe,  in 
OfpAigib  .1.  fAi  CAC  -OAnAi,  AcbAch  innoffA.  jTocAi  coa  fi^te- 
ntirAt)  pn,  ot  t)Aicbin.  ATnAi]tfe  Ajt  p^i  hinAit)  ino,  A|t 
CoLum  Citte,  ocuf  'oixic  Cobum  Citte : — 

IS  niA]\b  "Lon  [if  TnAjAb  lx)n], 

tDo  Chibb  gAiAAt)  mop  n-oon, 

'oe^in'o  conilAf  ACC]AeAb, 

1c  tJich  begint)  ocuf  fcob 
-AcbAch  "LonTAcbAch  bon], 

1  Cilb  gAjiA-o  mo|t  in  •oon, 

If  "oicb  bejiTTo  ocuf  f  cob 

ItTop  Citent)  "OAf  A  bof . 


APPENDIX,  No.  XVni.      [Lect.  IL,  Page  29.] 

raSentWih  OfX^t^,  the  ancient  name  for  Italy  in  the  Gaedhelic. 

namefor  jr^^^  jr^^  ^^  ^j^g  ancient  name  applied  by  the  Gaedhil  to  Italy 

(and  particularly  to  that  part  of  Italy  in  which  Rome  is  situated), 
appears  to  be  certain,  from  many  old  authorities.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  the  same  word  was  also  used  in  reference  to  Letavia  or 
Armorica^  that  is,  Brittany,  in  France.  It  is  so  used  in  the  Trans- 
lation of  Nennius,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  the  MS.  H.  8.  17, 
rr.C.D.)  (See  p.  69  of  the  "Irish  Version  of  the  Historia  Bri- 
tanum  of  Nennius",  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  in  1848 ;  and  see  a  somewhat  pert 
note  (Note  XI.)  at  p.  19  of  the  Appendix  to  that  volume,  by 
the  late  Hon.  A.  Herbert).  See  also  Note  H,  on  "The  Ancient 
Leatha",  from  which  Mr.  Herbert  might  have  learned  to  be  a  little 
less  authoritative  in  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  in  the  "  Tribes  and 
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Customs  of  JTtf'Fiachrach**,  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  for  tlie  same  app.xtiii. 
Society,  1844  (p.  411).     Dr.  O'Donovan  refers  (ubi  supra)  to  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  quatrains  of  St.  Fiach's  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick,  ancient  Irish 
as  applying  the  word  Lethu  or  Leatha  to  Latium  in  Italy,  and  quotes  ^™f  ^^^ 
Mr.  Patrick  Lynch's  statement,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  an      ** 
error  (see  Lynch's  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  Dublin,  Hay  dock,  1828; 
pp.  74,  75,  77,  etc.,  and  Note,  p.  320).    He  refers  also  to  the  gloss  on 
the  FdiriAenguia  (at  27th  Jime),  and  to  a  very  ancient  Irish  stanza 
quoted  in  the  same  work,  as  showing  that  the  word  was  intended 
primarily  for  Italy ;  he  quotes,  to  the  same  effect,  a  passage  in  Duald 
Mac  Firbis'  Genealogies ;  and  he  refers  to  two  additional  authorities 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore  and  the  Book  of  Feenagh. 

The  following  passages  (including  those  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  the  Felire)  will  be  found,  I  think,  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  The  people  called  the  "  Britons  of  Lethd^  were  the  people 
of  Armorica  or  Brittany ;  but  the  word  Leiha  is  translated  "  La- 
tium**, or  "Italy".  Of  the  former  use  of  the  word  we  have 
examples  in  that  passage  from  the  Irish  Translation  of  Nennius  (in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  in  H.  3.  17)  : — 

Ociif  If  lA-o  pti  t)^^eACA1tl  leAiA,  "  And  these   are  the  Britons  of 

etc.  Leatha*%  etc. 

And  in  the  following  passage  in  the  MS.  H.  2. 16  (T.C.D.),  col.  781 : — 

O  ScA^Ai^  buAtiAtiT),  in^in   Ajm;  **  It  was  from  Scdthach  of  Bua' 

^eiiitne,  -00  bi\euAin  tetA,  fo^og-  natVm,  the  daughter  of  ^rt  Gemm^  of 
tditiT)  CtidutAin-o  tiA  cVefA.  the  Britons  of  Letha  (Letavia]  that 

Cuchulainn  learned  the  feats  of  arms". 

And  in  this  passage  in  the  Tale  of  Fraeck  Mac  Fidkaigh^  in  the 
Book  of  Fermoy  (at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd, 
S.F.T.C.D.)  :— 

llobuT)  cofrmAfc  cA|\toeJ  inbe6  "That  would  be  courting  over  a 

pfl,  A]\  "OonTi.  til  h-eAj,  Ap  mi-oip,  living  calf  [i.  e.,  courting  a  woman 
oii\  -oo  mApb  CoriAtt  T^ei  cotiA  whose  husband  was  living],  said 
6eiti|\iin  A  toiirbA|\t)Aib  tetA,  A5  Donn,  "  It  is  not'*,  said  3/iJtr,  "for 
innf  Aige  co  h-eXpA.  ConaU  has  killed  Fraech   [the  hus- 

band] with  his  hand,  in  [among]  the 
Longbards  of  Letha,  whUe  going  to 
the  Alps'*. 

This  Letha  was  probably  Letavioj  or  Brittany. 

The  following  authorities,  however,  all  specifically  record  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  Letha : — 

The  gloss  on  FiacKs  Hymn,  (Liber  Hymnorum,  T.C.D.)  is  this : — 

t)o  |rAi'6  cAi\  etpA  h-uiLe,  He  [the  Angel  Victor]  sent  him  over 

■Oe  TTiAif,  bA  AwtvA  fotA,  all  the  Alps, — 

Conit)  fAfgjAb  La  te^xwAn,  This  was  by  far  the  most  adnurable 

Aiit)er  in  -oef  citi|\i;  tetA  [.1.  IcaIia,  of  runs, — 

tioi  ^ic  ^e^ niAii.]  Until  he  took  up  with  German, 

In  the  south,  in  the  south  of  Letha 
[i.  e.,  Italia,  ubi  fuit  German.] 
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App.  xvni.      In  the  Fdiri  Aenguis,  at  March  12,  (in  the  Leabhar  Mar  Ddna 
'  DoighrL  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac,  in  the  BJ.A.)  it 

ancient  iriah  IS  wntten  as  follows  :— 

Italy.  B^i5oi]\  Abb  Huahia  1i\x\  te^.  **  Gregory  Abbot  in  faJl  of  Rome 

OF  Letha". 

And  in  the  verse  of  the  same  poem,  as  well  as  the  gloss  upon  it, 
at  June  27,  as  follows  : — 

no  pixotntA  cf  e  niA^u|\A  They  were  tested  through  martyr- 

AcA  ino|%  ^tiim  c^e^Oiin  dom, 

.nil.  ti'oej\bi\AtAf  cAt^r  They  are  a  powerful  great  flea,— 

1  tltiAim  let  A  bet  Am  [.i.  a  nomine       Seven  valiant  brothers, 

bAaum  .1.  bet  A.]  In  Rome  of  bboad  Letha  [ue.,  a  no- 

mine Latuan^  i,  e.,  Letha.] 

Lastly,  in  the  Glossary,  H.  4.  22.  T.C.D.,  p.  58  (a  MS.  of  a.d. 
1460),  we  find  the  word  derived  and  explained. 

beAtA  .1.  et>Aib,  no  beiteAu.  Leatha^  t.  «.,  Italy,  or  breadth. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIX.     [Lect.  H.,  Page  32.] 

^^^^  Original  of  passage  in  the  1/0^^^]^  Tn6|\  *OunA  *Ooi5|Ae  (in  the 
R.LA. — commonly  called  the  teAbAjt  t)|teAc),  containing 
the  word  Cuitmenn. 

P|\oniA  pint)  'olpeiigAt  ttiac  tlittiAm  I'op  in  CuilmenT)  o\X. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XX.     [Lect.  IL,  Page  32,  note  («»^] 

mlln''^  ^^9^^^^  ^f  p(iS8age  concerning  the  word  Cmtmenn  in  an 
ancient  Glossary^  classed  No,  74,  KLA. — and  another  in  the 
ancient  Glossary  in  the  vellum  MS,  classed  B.  3. 18.,  T,C,D., 
fol  603. 

CotAtnnA  ):eAr\b  .i.  CuitmennA  fCAjib  .i.  qioicne  b6. 
Cuitmenn  .i.  iebAp,  uc  efc,  bejACA  in  -p^i  fAi^i  t)A]\6if  in 
Chtnlmeinn. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXI.     [Lect  II.,  Page  36  (note  23).] 
%^n\^.  Of  the  ben  Sitie.     [Si^.— t:eiipi!>e.— benptbe.] 

The  term  sii6  [pron.  "  8he^\  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is  alw%s  ap- 
plied in  old  writings  to  the  palaces,  courts,  halls,  or  residences  of 
those  beings  which  in  ancient  Gaedhelic  mythology  held  the  place 
which  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  fairies  hold  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
present  day.  Of  the  |7et\-ri*e  [pron.  "farr-shee",  "man  of  the 
/S'wMy']  and.  the    ben-p-de    [pron.   "bann-shee",   "woman  of  the 
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Sidhi*']  there  were,  however,  two  classes.     One  of  these  was  sup-  app.  xxt. 
posed  to  consist  of  demons,  who  took  on  themselves  human  bodies  q^  ^^^ 
of  man  or  woman,  and  by  making  love  to  the  sons  and  daughters  Bean  sidh*, 
of  men,  and  revealing  to  them  delusive  views  of  a  glorious  pros- 
pective immortality,  seduced  them  into  a  fatal  union,  by  which  they 
were  for  ever  lost  from  Grod.     [See  an  example  of  this  class  in  the 
"  Sick-bed  of  Ouckukunn'%  in  the  Atlantis,  Nos.  II.,  III.] 

The  second  class  consisted  of  the  zn^tA  X)^  'O^iti^nti,  a  people  said 
to  have  been  devoted  altogether  to  the  practices  of  Druidism  and 
the  Black  Art.  This  people,  in  fact,  were  the  possessors  of  Erinn 
at  the  coming  of  the  Milesian  colony;  and  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Milesians,  and  disdaining  to  live  in  subjection  to  a 
more  material  and  less  spiritual  power  than  their  own,  their  chiefs 
were  imagined  to  have  put  on  the  garb  of  a  heathen  immortality, 
and  selecting  for  themselves  the  most  beautiful  situations  of  hills, 
lakes,  islands,  etc.,  throughout  the  land,  to  have  built  for  them- 
selves, or  caused  to  spring  up,  splendid  halls  in  the  midst  of  those 
chosen  situations,  into  which  they  entered,  drawing  a  veil  of  magic 
around  them  to  hide  them  from  mortal  eyes,  but  through  which 
they  had  power  to  see  all  that  was  passing  on  Earth.  These  im- 
mortal mortals  were  then  believed  not  only  to  take  husbands  and 
wives  from  amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  but  also  to  give 
and  receive  mutual  assistance  in  their  battles  and  wars  respectively. 
[See  the  same  Story  published  in  the  Atlantis.] 

Numerous  instances  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  word 
signifies  a  hall  or  residence  of  those  immortals.  The  following 
stanza  is  taken  from  an  ancient  poem  by  Mac  Nia^  son  of  Oenna 
(of  whom  I  know  nothing  farther),  [in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol. 
190,  b.]  on  the  wonders  of  bntit  (or  bixog)  ha  bomne  [the  Palace  of 
the  Boyne],  the  celebrated  JEI^  of  the  ■Od£T>4X  ni6is  who  was  the 
great  king  and  oracle  of  the  uttAcA  x>h  'OdnAiiti.  This  poem  begins : 
"  A  ch Aetnti  bfej  t)i\ic  ha-o  t)pec**  ("  Ye  Poets  of  Bregia,  of  truth,  not 
false''),  and  this  is  the  second  stanza  of  that  poem. 

Ipe^Ait)  in  pt)  A^  fro^  f6it,  Behold  the  Sxdh  before  your  eyes, 

If  fot>e|\c  'oib  If  c|\ eb  fi^,  It  is  manifest  to  you  that  it  is  a 

Ho  pi^t>  t^ipn  'OAgDA  tiT><Jif,  king's  mansion, 

t)A  'omn,  \>A  "Dun,  atvi^xa  bpi^.  Which   was    built   by   the  firm 

Daghda ; 
It  was  a  wonder,  a  court,  an  ad- 
mirable hilL 

(See  also  the  most  curious,  though  comparatively  modem.  Fairy 
Lullaby,  printed  in  Petrie's  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  vol.  L  p.  78.) 

From  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  f  ejxp-de  is  a  man  of  the  im- 
mortal mortal  Sidhs,  and  that  the  benp^e,  so  freely  spoken  of  by 
modem  writers  on  Irish  Fairyism,  was  a  woman  of  the  Sidhs, 

[See  also  the  *  Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick',  where  the 
daughters  of  King  t^e^dipe  ask  him  if  his  priests  clad  in  white  are 
gods  or  *  p)\.pi6e*,  t.e.,  men  of  the  pte,  or  Fairy  mansions,  or  phan- 
toms.] 
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Extract 
from  the 
TdinBo 
ChuaUgni, 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXII.     [Lect.  IL,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  TleocAit)  TTIac 
l^AteTnAin,  from  the  Ancient  Tale  of  the  U^in  bo  Chu- 
Aitgne. 

Uatiic  btii'oen  Aite  aito  'on a,  pn  cutAig  cecriA  i  SLemAin 
ITli'oe,  yoi^  TMac  Hot.  Hi  comicij  Iac^  i|"  diAemiti  riA  in 
t<\ec  fAit  in  Aipinuc  nA  bui-oni  pn.  ^otc  cobAc  'oejtj-bui'oe 
fAijt.  Aijeo  focAin,  f'optetAn  tAiff.  Hofc  t^oslAff,  gof- 
f  A^^'OA,  if  e  CAin'oet'OA,  gApeccAc  nA  cint).  jTejA  c6i|a  cucptunTnA, 
ife  fACA,  focAcL,  fotetAn.  beoit  X)eip5,  CAnAi-oe  teiff. 
'Oeoic  niAiTTOA,  neniAn'OA.  Co|\p  get,  cnejXA.  CAj^An  get- 
•oe^ig  1  |:Ait)i  uAfu.  Co  oip  ipn  b]Aucc  6f  a  b]Atinni.  t^^ne 
Toefjiot  jiig  iTiA  'oejigpttiu'o  -oe  t)ep5-6p  |:|ii  get  cneff .  get 
fciAch  CO  cuAcmitAib  •oojig-diit  |?aii\.  CtAioeb  6|t-t)uipn, 
inctAfp  |ro]t  A  cntiiJ.  gAe  |:aca  f Aebop-gtAf ,  pe  f AgA  feig 
fobApcA,  CO  ftiAnemnAib  togA,  co  -pemmAnnAib  pnx)ptiine 
inA  tAim.  CiA  fuc  Ate,  bAp  -Aititt  pi  Pepguf .  llACAfecAm- 
mAp  Am  Ate,  bAp  T^pguf .  If  tec  ngtiAt)  pAin ;  ip  gAtiut) 
comtAint),  If  ton-o-bpucn  nApcon  cAcn  cAnic  Ant),  HeocAit) 
TTiAc  pAcbemAin  o  Uig-oonx)  AcuAit)  AntDfAin. 


Extiact 
from  the 
TdinBo 
ChuaUgni. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIII.    [Lect.  IL,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  Hie  champion  Vepgn a,  from  the 

same. 
UAnic  btii'oen  Aite  An'o  t)nA,  ipn  ctitAig  c6cnA  i  StemAin 
H1iT)e,  fop  niAC  Hocb.  LAec  teccon-pocA,  o'oopT)A  in  Aipinuc 
nA  bui-ompn.  "fotc  'otib  pAip.  Sich-bAttpA-o  (.i.  coppA  pACA). 
bpAcc  "oepg  pA  CAptAi  imme.  t3peccnAip  bAn-ApgAic  ipn 
bpucc  op  A  bpunni.  t^eni  tini-oi  ppi  cnepp.  Sciac  cpo-x)epg 
CO  compAi-o  pAip.  CtAi-oeb  co  nip-oupn  ApgAic  bAp  a  chtiu. 
Steg  uittec,  6p-cptii  UApu.  CiApuc  Ate,  bAp  Aititt  pi  ^epgup. 
TlACApecATHAp  Am  Ate,  bAp  Vepgup.  pep  cpi  puicce  pn. 
Ipep  cpi  pAicci.  pep  cpi  pAmACA.  pep  cpi  mbpipci.  pep 
cpi  itibuA'OA.     pep  cpi  mbAgA.     PepgnA  mAC  pm-oconnA,  pi 

bupAlg  UtA'O  ACUA1X)  An'opAin. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIV.     [Lect.  IL,  Page  38.] 
Extract  Original  of  the  description  of  Prince  6pc,  from  the  same. 

c»2i*^^        UAnic  btii'oen  Aite  An-o,  -onA,  pn  cutAig  i  StemAin  tnix)e, 
pop  TTIac   Kot.      Ip  bi    popptiT)   6cpAmAit  pip  nA  btmnib 
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Aite.    AAX  bpuict;  'oeijij.    A\\X  b|\tiic  jt^iff -    -Aitt  b|\tiicc  app.  xxtv. 
5tii]ATn.     -Aiit  bpuicc  uAtie,  bUxe,  bAriA,  bui-oe.     laAc  Aitte,  Extrmct 
ecjioccA  tiAfti.     tlTTOipeo  THAC  ttibec,  Ttib]iecx)ep5,  co  Tnb|\ticu5^2? 
6o|iciu,  euuppu  bA)t  met)6n  bA-oefpn.      66  6i|\  if  inbpucc  CAuatf^iU. 
Of  A  t^Aunni.     t^ne  'oe  ffol.  fig  bA  'oefgjincbti'o  -oe  'oefg- 
6f  ffi  get-cneff .     Jet-fciAt  50  ctiAStnilAlb  •oef5-6ir\  f Aif . 
Uaul  6if  bAf pn  f ciAt.    t)iL  6if  itia  imchimcliiti ut.  CtAi-oeb 
ofouifn  bee  da  choimm  Aice.      5^e  Ait  ecf omm  50  fOfCA- 
tAib  tiAfU.      CiA  fijc  Ate,   bAf  -Ailitt  fi    fefguf.      TIat) 
fecAffA  Am,  Ate,  bAf  Ipefjuf,  intiAf  tiA  btn-onipn,  ha  in 
mAc  bee  pt  inn  •ofAcbAit  fi  UtcAib  -OAf  m6if ;  acc  oen 
bAt)  X)6i5  tinif A  Ant),  comaf  iac  pf  UhemfA  itn  Gf c  niAC 
Pe-oitTni  tlocftitAip.     TTlAcp'oe  CAifpfi  tliA-pef . 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXV.  [Lect.  H.,  Page  41.] 

Of  the  Date  of  the  UAin  bo  CbuAitjne.  SSJ  a»*^* 

The  following  is  the  entry,  in  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  (Paper  MS.  ChuaiigfU. 
in  T.C.D.— H.  1.  8.),  recording  the  death  of  Cuchulainn.     The  year 
is  entered  in  the  margin,  in  the  handwriting  of  OTlaherty,  "  Ann. 
Chr.  39":— 

Kt.    moixT*  eoticti'Uiiin   rofcit-  "Kalend.    Mors  Conctf/amn  fortis- 

fttni  Vie^of  Scoco|M]m,  1a  lv^ai'd  simi  heros  Scotomm,  by  Lugaidh 
[niAc-nA-c|\i-eon,  ocuf  t^  h-eju;]  [the  son  of  the  three  Utt'^^'*),  and  by 
nriAC  tnic  CAi]\p]\e  niAf ep,  .1111.  ^rc\  the  son  of  the  son  of^^>  Covrpri 
iTibbA-oriA  A  Aoii*  An  uai^x  -00  gAi'b  iViq/er.<**)  VII.  years  was  his  age 
gAif^et).  .XV11.  AH  cAti  boi  An-  when  he  took  anns.(**^  XVII.  when 
•oiAi^  Caha  t)o  CtiAitgne.  .xxtiii.  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  TSn  Bo 
An  cAn  AubA^.  ChuaUgn^.    XXYII.  when  he  died**. 

The  words  in  parenthesis,  above,  are  written  in  the  margin  of 
the  MS.  (H.  1.  18.,  T.C.D.),  in  another  hand,  with  a  reference  to 
the  text.  They  are  correct.  The  text  itself  is  not  accurate  (see 
below,  note^**^).  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  MS.,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  places,  the  age  of  Cuchulainn  is  recorded  in  numerals 
only,  aU,  probably,  originally  copied  from  the  same  ancient  autho- 
rity; if  we  had  it  given  in  words  at  length,  we  should  probably 
have  the  truth  of  the  record.  However,  it  is  not  only  extremely 
improbable  that  the  hero  could  have  died  so  young  as  at  twenty- 
seven  (considering  what  we  know  of  his  life  and  exploits,  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  abroad),  but  we  have  another  detailed 
account,  much  more  consistent  with  probability.  It  is  that  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  ckssed  H.  3. 17.,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  (p.  765). 

(79)  See  Kote  (18)  [Appbkdix  No.  n.],  P<M^  pp.  478  and  479,  as  to  thb  LughaidA. 

(80)  Theee  wordi,  ''th^ton  ^",  In  Italics,  should  be  omitted.  Ere  was  the  son  of  Cairpr6, 
not  his  grandson. 

(81)  Cairpri  Ni<nf9r  was  Monarch  of  Erinn  (<.«.,  king  at  Tara)  according  to  many  of  the 
ancient  Tales ;  jet  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lUim  Rioghraidhe^  nor  is  it  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  [See  an  example  of  reference  to  this  Monarch,  po$t^  Amv  dix 
XXVin.,  and  particularly  at  page  618.] 

(82)  That  is,  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Champion^  or,  as  it  would  be  expressed  in 
modem  times,  of  Knighthood. 
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App.  zzY.  (a  MS.  of  which  this  portion  dates  about  1460),  from  which  I  maj 

~      "7""  extract  here  this  passage : — 

Tdin'^Bo  *       b^   t)eichbeip  vo   pn   t)no  Ajt   'DobAX)A|i   -oa   btiA-bAin 

chuaiiiftu,  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ctiGAt)  CAcb  X)|tOTnA  CpA-d,  ocuf  \iO  g^vb 
'Oeicbc|\i  A  iTiAtAip  l^ugAit)  lliAbnt>en5  in  ALcuf  a|\a  |^<vch, 
ocuf  |to  boi  .till.  TnbtiA'6nA  fitceAt)  a  Aef  in  cAn  ]io 
bo  TnA]tb  Cocbo  -dijMtiTn  i  fiteniAnt),  ocuf  -oa  btiA-OAin  A|t 
.xx-AC  [a]  ACf  An  cAn  [mAjibAt)].  CicejifceL  (A.m.  5080)  15 
CipjiAic  Aijigi  AlTlAifcin,  ocuf  ipn  btiA-oAin  cAnAifce  iA]\pn 
cucAt)  in  UAin  a  cuaij  -00  pei^i  An  cfLcACCA pn.  Ocuf  bA-OA^t 
tneic  ChAiticin  .uiii.  mbtiA-dnA  A|t  UAnAit)  50  nT)eACA'OAp  t)o 
loeAnAm  a  f ojtAmcA,  a|a  bA'OA]i  nA  nAit>eAnAib  a  ctiAbAnAib 
m  CAn  \<o  mA^^bAt)  a  nAchAi]i  .ix.  TYibtiA'6nA  X)oib  ia|i  pn  Ag 
t)enAni  a  foglAmtA  .uii.  mbtiAtjnA  lAn  pn  fo^tAim  aj  'oenAin 
A  nAjim,  A|\  ni  ^ Ai^bAiceA  a6c  A6n  la  f a  bXiAjAin  a  njAi ; 
ocuf  cp  biiA-onA  A]A  pn  -po  bA-OAp  meic  CbAibcin  15  cinot 
ocuf  15  coceAp:At.  feAjA  nei|\eAnn  50  betAcb  tHic  Uitc  1 
ITIuig  Tnui]AceThne.  S^nAt)  ni  btiA'bAin  nA  riAnA  in  nAemAX) 
bLiA-OAin  x>e5  Ap  X)a.  .xx.'oib  Aef  ConcutAinn,  o  Aicbe  a 
jenAmnA  co  riAiche  a  bAif,  octif  a  .uii.xx.  "oo  Aif  ConAijie 
-00  CAich  Cucul/Ann ;  ocuf  a  cint)  btiAt)An  |io  triApb  CeAC 
ConcobAji  'o'incin'o  Tnep^eAt)|\A.  ConAt)  AmAit  pn  imum\o, 
t)o  peiji  tlei-oe  hi  tTlAoiLconAnie  ocuf  pUxinn  TnAinifX)|iecn. 
[translation. 
[He  had  cause  for  that  now ;  for  twelve  years  was  his  age  when 
the  battle  of  Druim  Criadh  was  fought.  And  his  mother,  Dectird^ 
took  Lughaidh  Riahh  n-Derg  to  nurse,  under  his  protection.  And 
Twenty-seven  years  was  his  age  when  Eocho  Airiumh  was  killed  at 
Fremhainn;  and  Forty-two  years  was  his  age  when  Eterscd  was 
killed  at  Tiprait  Airghi  at  Maistin;  and  it  was  in  the  second  year 
after  that  the  Tain  was  carried  off  from  the  North,  according  to 
this  account.  And  the  sons  of  Cailitin  were  eight  years  after  the 
Tdin  before  they  went  to  pursue  their  learning;  for  they  were 
but  infants  in  cradles  at  the  time  that  their  father  was  killed. 
Nine  years  for  them  after  that,  pursuing  their  learning;  seven 
years  after  finishing  their  learning  was  spent  in  making  their 
weapons,  because  there  could  be  found  but  one  day  in  the  year  to 
make  their  spears.  And  three  years  after  that  did  the  sons  of 
CaUitin  spend  in  assembling  and  marching  the  men  of  Erinn  to 
Bdach  Mic  Uilc,  in  Magh  Muirtheimne.  So  that  the  year  of  the 
Tdin  was  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Cktchulainn^s  age,  from  the  night  of 
his  birth  to  the  night  of  his  death.  And  it  was  Twenty-seven 
years  of  the  age  of  Conaire  [^M6r]  Cuchtdainn  spent ;  and  it  was  in 
a  year  after  Ceat  killed  Concdbar  with  Mesgedhra's  brain.  So  that 
that  such  is  the  fact,  according  to  Neidlu  G^Maoilchormri^  and  ^ 

Flann  of  the  Monastery.] 
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The  following  passage  is,  however,  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  app.  xxv. 
record  first  above  quoted.     It  is  indeed  subject  to  the  same  objec- 
tion,  that  the  numbers  are  expressed  by  numeral  letters,  not  by  rdit  %f  ^^ 
words  in  fidl.     It  is,  however,  so  minute  in  the  calculations  it  con-  Chuaiifrtf. 
tains,  that  it  is  but  right  to  insert  it  here  in  fulL     It  is  taken  from 
the  Book  op  Ballymote  (in  the  E.I.A.),  where  it  occurs  at  fol. 
7.  a.  a.,  in  a  tract  which  is  identified  in  a  note  in  the  margin,  in  the 
handwriting  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Charles  O'Conor  of  Bally- 
nagar,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice  (see  Lect.  III., 
p.  53  ;  and  ante) : — 

Ipn  ceAt|VMnAX)  bti<voAin  •oeg  x>o  jm^c  ConAi|\e  ocuf  Con- 
cobAip  po  5enAi]\  tntii|\e ;  ocu|"  .xiii.  bA  ft^n  -00  CboincuUMn'o 
AtTopn;  ocuf  ipn  ceAtjiAmAt)  bLiAX)Ain  ia|a  njein  tnui]\e, 
fluAi5et)  Uaha  t)6  CuAit^ne.  Af  fottuf  Af  pn  jutvAb 
UAef CA  UAin  riA  bpui-oiti ;  o\\  •0615  if  -atto  f  ati  ofccmAt)  mbiiA-, 
i6Ain  •oeg  "oo  jiije  Confine  ftuAige-o  Uatia  bo  CuAitgne. 
Secc  mbtiA'6nA  t)65  bA  fUAii  •00  CoiucuUmito  Atropn  .1.  ifA 
•OAjiA  bliAtxMn  -oeg  a|\  .xx.  vo  pge  OccApn  lugtipo  in 
fLuAijet)  cex)nA.  Occ  mbtiA'bnA  ia|\  fLuAiget)  U^nA  \)6 
CuAilgne  |AO  jenAi]!  Cpp:,  ocuf  bA  flAn  -oa  bliA-OAin  -065 
t)o  triuijie  Annpn ;  ocuf  .xi.  bliAt)An  b^  ft^n  -D'OccApn  inA 
]\i5e  Annpn,  ocuf  in  .ui.eT)  btiAtxvin  .xx.  t)o  jtige  ConAijAe 
ocuf  ConcobAip;  ocufOA  btiAt)Ain  ia|i  ngein  Cp|x  ce<vpoo 
CucubAint) ;  ocuf  .1111.  btiA-OAin  .xx.  f^egub  ConcuUMnx) 
copn. 

[trakslation.] 

[In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  ConaireY^  and  of  Concho- 
ftar,^**^  Mary  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  was  bom,  and  thirteen  [years] 
CuchiUainn  had  completed  at  that  time ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  after 
the  birth  of  Mary,  the  Expedition  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  [took 
place].  It  is  manifest  from  that  the  Tdin  was  sooner  than  the 
Bruidhen;^^^  for  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conaird 
that  the  Expedition  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Chuailgne  occurred.  Seventeen 
years  had  Cuchulainn  completed  at  that  time,  that  is,  it  was  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Octafin  Jugust  [Octavius  Augustus] 
that  the  same  Expedition  took  place.  Eight  years  after  the  Expe- 
dition of  the  Tdin  Bo  Chuailgni  Christ  was  bom,  and  Mary  had 
completed  twelve  years  then,  and  forty  years  complete  had  Octafin 
[Octavius]  been  in  his  reign  then ;  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Conaire  and  Conchobar,  and  in  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Cuchulainn  died ;  and  twenty-seven  years  was  Cuchulainn^ b 
age  to  that.] 

(88)  Conaird  M&r^  Moxutrch  of  Erlnn  (see  acooimt  of  the  Brvighean  Da  Derga^  in  Lectore 
XI L,  anU).  According  to  the  Aniuls  of  tlie  Kotir  Masters,  Conaird  ascended  tbe  throne 
B.C.  109,  and  was  klUed  B.C.  40.    The  former  date  is  evidently  wrong. 

(K4}  C<mchobar  Mac  JiusOy  King  of  Lister,  contemporary  with  the  Monarch  Conaird, 

(85)  The  BnOff/Man  Da  Dorga,  when  Conaird  U6r  was  kUled  (ao.  40). 
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APP.xxvi.  APPENDIX,  No.  XXVI.    [Lect.  IL,  Page  44.] 

Description  Original  of  the  description  of  the  Monarch  Co]MnAC  TTIac  -Aiitc, 
ctorS2?4fac  o,t  the  Assembly  of  Tara  (at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
B^ok  of '(/S-  century);  from  the  Book  of  Ballymof^  (fol.  142  6. 6.),  on  the 
wngbhaii        authority  of  the  lost  Book  of  the  W^  ChonjbAit. 

Hi  UAf aL  o^ini'oe  |\o  jAbAfUAji  ftAitiuf  ocuf  |:o|\tAtnuf  yei^ 
n-C]\enn  feAcc  riAitt  .i.  Co|AtTiAC  Ha  Cuiito  ep-oe.  t)^  Iah 
in  bic  t)©  5AC  TTiAit  pA  tiiTo  in  t^ijipn  ;.bAimef  ocuf  ctAf  ocuf 
mui^coiuskt),  bAi  p-b  ocuf  j^Aime  octii*  -ptibA.  tli  b^i  gtiin,  nA 
'Oibejij  PJA1A  |\6pn  acc  cac  nA  ninA-o  •otitAi'6  f'O'oein. 

'Oo|iecmAin5  iA|\UTn,  mAiti  feA^A  nOpenn  ic  oL  fTep  UemjiAC 
im  Cho|\mAc,  f eACc  Ant).  ApAt)  j^o  nA  pgA  bA  itn  copCAt)  nA 
^rteigi  .1.  1pe|A5Uf  'Oub'oe'OAc,  ocuf  Cocait)  gunnAc,  -da  pg 
tltAt).  'Ountunj  niAC  6nnA  Hiax),  pr  "LAigen.  Co|imAC  CAf , 
mAc  -ditittA  Oluim,  ocuf  'PiA6ti  ITIuittetAn  iuac  CogAin,  t)A 
|\i5  ITItiinAn.  Hia  xx\6yi  ITIac  I/Ujait)  IPnirp  .i.  iuac  niACA^t 
ChopmAic,  ocuf  Ae'o  mAC  CcliAch  mic  ConAitb,  "oa  p5  Con 
nAcnc.  Oenguf  gAipiiteAC,  |\i  b|\eA5.  Pojia-oac  tuac  -Af Ait 
mic  Cuinn  pennoDA,  |ti  THi-bl. 

IS  ATTitAiT)  t)o  cingcif  AenAigi  ocuf  m6|iX)AtA  t/A  p|vu  6|ienn 
If  m  Aimpjipn  :  cac  |\i  ctinA  tlAcc  pg  uime,  ocuf  conA 
cAtbAjiji  op-OA  fA  coAnn ;  tiAi|i  ni  jAbtJAif  mionnA  iAi5t)A  f op|io 

ACC  A  |1A1  CACA  nAmtTlA. 

-AbAint)  cAinic  CojimAC  ipn  mdii-OAit  pn,  oiji  ni  CAinic 
fAifiAit  A  t)etbAfon  ACC  ConAijie  tl16]i  ttiac  Ct)e]ifce6it,  no 
ConcobAji  niAC  CAcbAt),  no  -Aengtif  mAC  in  'Oaj'oa.  13a  "oep- 
f cAigtec  qiA,  ecofc  Cbo]imAic  ipn  •OAitpn.  tllong  teACCA, 
f ocAp-A,  f opoi^-OA  f  Ai|i.  'Oejigbocoit)  CO  pnt)!!!,  ocuf  CO  initii 
6m^  octif  CO  ctiA5X)|itiimnib  Aii^jit)  fAi^i.  b^iAC  co|\c|ia,  cAf- 
teActA  uime.  l/iA'oeAtg  6i]i  yoi^  a  b^Auint)!.  tntinco|\c  6\\i  im 
A  bi^AgAix).  Leni  gOAt,  cubpA-OAC,  CO  n-oepj  mobut)  (diji) 
uime.  Cpf  6i|i  50  ngemAib  'oo  U5  bogmAiji  CAipp  'Oa  Ap^A 
mogtAigi,  6|it)A,  CO  pbtAib  6^\^  uime.  X)a  fLeg  ojicpAi  nA  tAim, 
CO  n-ouAtAib  im-OA  "oon  ciA^-otimAe.  IS  61pm  lAjitim,  cjaucac, 
CAem  cen  Ainiiri  gen  AtAif .  t)A|\teAC  bA  piof  'oo  nemton'OAib 
l^otAT)  inA  cint).  X)A|iLeAC  bA  -ouAt  pAjicAingi  a  bel ;  bA  51b- 
tep  pieAccA  A  6opp  f Ae|\X)enm AC.  t)A  CApn Ait,  pii  f A^icti  cAibbi , 
no  pAn  fteibi  a  51111  Ait).  Cof mAit  pii  biigA  a  f uib.  CopnAit 
fjii  cAicneAth  njoiimtAinni  a  mAitji,  ocuf  a  AbjiA-d. 

IS  epn  c|iA,  cjiuch  ocuf  ecofc  yo  nt)eocbAit)  Co^imAc  ipn 
m6|it)Ai'L  pn  feAji  nG^enn.  Ocu-p  i^et)  Acbe|icfom,  ip  ipn 
comt)Ait  If  Aifeg-OA  t)o  jionA-b  AnGpinn  pA  Cfeit)eAm,  uAip 
ipAt)  nA  pnACCA  ocuf  nA  f  eccA  t)o  f  onAt)  pn  t)Aitpn  mepuf 
An^finn  co  b|\AC. 
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|r6in  Aco  .1.  eT>i|\  jiigiAAiioi,  ocuy*  ottAtnuAiD,  ocu-p -oiAticA,  octi|'  j^^^^^  ^^^ 
bituguid,  ocuf  Atn-pA,  ocuf  ca6  'oatti  otceATiA;  o|a  bA  X)e|tb  teo  of  king 
in'oo|\|^t)U5U'6  "00  jencA  Atie^inn  pn  •oAitpti  i^  p]\ti  lp6t)tA,  SiJ^Sthr 
co|\ob  e  -00  biAt)  iiroa  co  h\^6t,  tJAi|\  on  cah  |tuc  -AniAipjin  ^'jjjj^^it*" 
gtunget,  in  pti,  c6t)  bpec  AnCjiinn  ^lobA  \Jx  pte^Aib  in 
Aenu|i  b]AeitemnAf  cti|"  An  imACAtLAnn  in  -oa  UliiiA|\  inCAiHAin 
ITIaca  .1.  lpe^ce|\cne  pb,  ocuf  Heit)i  mAC  -A-onA,  mA  tuijnij 
otlAtTiAn.  Da  'oo|i6a  -oin,  acac  in  tAb|\A  •oo  tAbAiitfeA-o  nA 
ptit)  ipn  piitittpn,  ocuf  ni|\  bo  t^iji  x>onA  pjAib  ocuf  -oonA 
pteA-dAib  in  D]ieiceniniif  ^iiicf  At).  IS  tAf  nA  p|\uf  a  AnAenu]A 
A  mbjiet,  ocuf  Aeniuf  ocuir  eotuf ,  f  op|*  nA  pg,  ni  ttiicetnni  ce- 
•ouf  A  itAi-oic.  IS  menn,  X)no,  ol  ConcobA|i,  bie^  cuit)  "oo  ca6 
Amofom  on-oiu  cobjiAc,  acc  An  b-pet  "outAig  •o6ib|'eom  -be,  ni 
|iiq:A  AnAilt,  jebit)  cac  a  n-oiieccA  -be.  UAttA-o  t)no,  b^ieiteAm- 
nAf  A]t  pteA-oAib  Ant)pn  acc  a  n-otichAig  -oe,  ocuf  i^ojAb  cac 
t)pe]iAib  G|ienn  a  t)]iecc  "oin  bjieicemnuf ;  AmAit  lAojAbfAt) 
b|ieiceA  6cAC  mic  LticcA,  ocuf  b|iecA  IpACcnA  mic  SeAncAiOA, 
ocuf  5^b]tecA  CAjiA'oniAX)  Uefcti,  ocuf  b|\etA  Tno|VAin'o  mic 
tTlAin,  ocuf  b|ietA  CojAin  mic  tDu^iptAcc,  ocuf  bpecA  'Ooec 
Tlemti,  ocui^  bjAetA  t)|ii5i  AmbAi,  ocuf  bjietA  'OiAncefcc  o 
teigib.  Ce  |\oDA'OA|ipn  ni  ci3f  ipn  Aimpp  pn,  conAimcicAji 
mAici  jreA^  nGjtenn  comuf  nAi  ocur  in"0|*ci  "oo  cac  ia|i  nA 
miA'6AmtACC  |\o  jAbfAt)  if  nA  b^ietAiD  tleimeA'd.  tlo  meAfc 
cac  a]\  -OAn  A  c6te  Apif  co  cAnic  in  moji'OAitpn  im  Clio|imAC. 
Ho  'oeiti^fex)  t)in,  Apf  Aef  caca  -OAnA  ptiA  A|\oiti  ipn  m6]i- 
'OAitpn,  ocuf  ]io  1io|it>Ai^  CAC  -oib  fO|t  A  i^An  -oUeAp 

[See  also  the  tcAbAn  bui-oe  tecAin  (M.S.,  T.C.D.,  H.  2. 
16.)  fol.  886.] 
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Original  of  the  commencement  of  the  Preface  to  the  ^^Book  of  Extract 
AcAiU"  (in  the  vellum  MS.  classed  E.  3.  5.,  T.CD.)         toSj^Bofk' 

Uof  Acaill^— 
C  "OOn   Liubil|1  -po  -AiCILL  AjI  AlCe  UemAI^I,  OCUf  Aimpejl  "OO  *ttrlbnted 

AimpH    Coijippi     LlfechA1|1,    mic     CojimAIC,    OCUf    pejIfA    •OO  tnacMac^' 

ConmAC,  ocuf  cucaic  a  'o6nmA,  CAechAt)  CopmAic  -oo  -denguf  '*''*'• 
jADUAi-oecb,  lAp  piACAcb  ingine  Sojumji  mic  A]ic  Chmiip  "oo 
ChetlAch,  mAC  CopmAic.  Ai|ii  6chcA  in  c^enguT  gAbtiAi- 
'oech  pn  ac  -oigAit  jpeip  ceniuiL  a  cuAchAib  Vtiigne,  ocuf 
"OO  CUA1X)  A  cec  mnA  Ant),  ocuf  ac  ib  toim  a]i  eicin  Ant); 
ocui'  ]A0  bA  ctioiiA  t)Aic,  A|i  in  ben,  inren  x>o  bpActiA^A  t)o 
DigAit  A|i  CetlAcb  mAC  Co]AmAic,  nA  mo  DiAt)fA  aji  6icin  t)o 
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AP.  xxrn.  c^iche^m ;  ocuf  m  |ttiitnenn  tebu]i  otc  t)o  X)enAni  |ti|*  in 

Extrmct       tntiAi,  Achc  x>o  tMA\X)  |\eime  t)o  irrof Aijit)  ha  Ueiti]iAC.     Ocuf 

to**ihfBook*  ^^1^  ftiine-d  Ti5|\6ine  ]to  p^chc  co  UemjUMj,  ocuf  ^eif  -00 

»ttrtbu"d~"  ^^^t^^S  ^^P"^  tAich  -00  bpeich  int)ce  ia|\  piineti  ng^A^ine, 

Jo  king  Cor-  a6c  tiA  nAi]\m  x)o  ectTiAicif  itToce ;  ocuf  ]\o  5Ab  Aengtif  in 

OToc  jfoc     CjiiniAtt  Co|\m<MC  AnuAf  -oa  heAtcAin^,   ocuf  cue  buitte 

•01  A  Cetl/AC  triAc  Coiwiaic  co|\  inA]ibiifCA|t  he;  co]i  ben  a 

heocliAi|i  'OA]i  fuit  CbojimAic  co  |to  tec  CAech  he,  ocuf  |ao  ben 

A  huptunn  a  nt>]Miini  |\echcAi|\e  nA  UemjiAch,  ACACAjijVAinj  a 

CettAC,  CO  \^o  inApbii|XA|t  he;  ocuf  bA  jeif  P5  co  nAinim 

•oo  bit  A  UetniAAig,  ocuf  \\o  cuij^et)  CopmAC  ATnA6  -da  teiger 

CO  -Aicitt  Ap  Aici  UemAiji;  ocuj'  |io  citeA  UemAin  a  hAiciti 

ocuf  ni  pAicteA  -Aicitt  a  UemAip;  ocuf  cucAt)  ^51  n-6i|tenn 

X)o  Coi|\p|\i  l/ipechAiit,  mAC  Co]\TnAic;  ocuf  if  Ann  pn  •00 

Eijnet)  in  tebAji  -po ;  ocuf  if  6  if  ctiic  "00  ConmAC  Ant),  CAch 
•Alt  ACA  *'t)W  ocuf  "^  theic  A]iA  feifep  ;  ocuf  if 6^6  if 
cuic  •00  Cint)f  AetA^d,  ca6  ni  ochA  pn  AniA6. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXVIII.     [Lect.  H.,  Page  49  and 
Page  51,  note.  ^] 

Further        Original  of  the  remainder  of  the  Preface  to  the  ^^Booh  of  -AcAitl'', 
PreSS^  ffi^ng  the  explanation  of  the  word  -Aicitt  or  -AcAitt. 

of  4ca»//,—        -Aicitt  rin,  uch  ott  -oo  nirne -Aicett,  inren  CAinpni,  Ann  a 
to  king  Cor-  CAine^  Cijic  mic  CAl]^pf1  A  'oe|\bi\AcnA]i ;  ocuf  x)eifmniecc 

tnae  Mae        ^4«,«  «^*^  ■ 
AirU  <^1P  r"  • 

Ingen  CAijipp,  "oo  ^ocai]i, 

If  t)o  peit)teim  tlocnotAig, 

T>o  cuTHAig  Cijic,  Aeb-OA  in  jiAint), 

jAec  1  n-oigAit  ConcutAinn. 
Ho,  Aicett,  ben  Cijic  mic  CAippiti  bA  niAjib  t)o  cuniAit)  a 
pf  Ant),  A|t  nA  mA]ibA'6  t>o  ChonAtt  CepiiAc;  ocuf  -oeif- 
tnijie^c  Ai|\ : 

ConAtt  CepnAch  cue  ceAnn  Cijic 

tie  CAeb  UemfAC  im  cf ac  ceif c  ; 

If  C]iUA5  in  gnim  t)o  t)ecAi'6  t)e, 

Dpf e-b  cf  1*61  UAif  ^icte ! 

TMa  fo  bAi  Aft)Afc  t)ti5e'6  Ann,  if  '1  6i]aic  cucAt)  Ann  pn, 

Achc  TYiA  f  o  bi  fAeffAch  A|i  triAig  Of  eg,  Ainuit  -oo  beifcneA 

f AeffAoh  t)on  t)AfA  teich,  ocuf  t)Aeff Ach  t)on  tet  Aite,  im 

A  teC  A  f  Aef  Aicittnecc  ocuf  in  tet  Aite  1  n-^OAef  Aicittne. 

TTlAnA  fAibe  fAeff Ach^"*^  offA  icif ,  if  1  eific  cucAt)  Ann 

^•)  SAO|\^it  .1.  cin  pAl/triA  fTMAl^ini,  cin  cti|\ti  b6t.  Afcc  piipcin  .1.  Aix)iciti 
riAtyiA.  ni  ptweC  mbit)  T)on  ftAit  lAif  in  tog  pn  .1.  ceni  c^iyxe  Aiinp|\  c6i|s 
no  citi  Ainme*  a  mb^ich  .1.  fceC6e.     [H.  8. 18.  880.  T,C.D.'] 
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Cn  AiTitiit  "00  biAt)  A  fAe|i]\Acb  -oo  leic  ocuf  "OAejAiuxt  t)on  ap.  xxvni. 
MC  Aite,  iniA  lech  a  f<\ep  AKJittne  ocuf  in  tec  Aite  i  n-txveiA  further 

AlClUtiectlC.  fro^refticc 

TTlAnA  jAoibe  Ap'OAjac  •obge'd  Ann,  if  cepc  cAich  Aifiuit  a  to  the  Book 

tJepC.  attributed 

Octif  -00  f ACACU]tftiiti  in  f e|\Ann  ociif  -00  cuACAjt  bu-oef .  ^^gl^f'*'' 
\)a  iac  'Oeip  ptii|\c  \/Ae5hAipe,  no  ptii|ic  t/AH^ji  iac  6  pn  ^<rt, 
Ale. 

^  toe  octif  A  Aimf e|\  ia]a  CoftnAC  conici  pn. 

tTlAt)  iA|i  Cin"Of AetAT6  imunpo,  too  "00  'OAij^e  l/tiiAAin,  ocuf 
Aimf ejt  "00  Ainife<v|i  'OotnnAitt  mic  -Ae'OA,  mic  -Amtnipec ;  ocuf 
peftf  A  ."oo  Cen'0|rAetA'6,  ocuf  cucaic  a  •o^nniA,  a  incint)  -oei^- 
mAic  "00  buAin  a  cinx)  Cin-opAetAi-d  lAp  nA  fcotcAxi  a  CAch 
tnAige  tlAch. 

Ueo]tA  buA'OA  in  cacIia  pn :  niAi'oin  a|a  ConjAt  CtAen  inA 
Anfi|i,  ]ie  'OomnAtt  inA  p|iint)e,  ocuf  Smbne  5^^^^  t)o  -out 
A|i  5etcACC,  ocuf  A  incinn  "oeitmAic  tjo  buAin  a  cint)  Cin-o- 
fAetAi'6 ;  ocuf  no6A  ne^b  pn  if  buAi-d  Ann,  Suibni  "00  •out  Ap 
getcACc,  a6c  A|t  f  ACAib  t)o  f cetAib  ocuf  t)0  tAi-bib  "oia  6if  1 
n-Cipn-o;  ocuf  nocA  rxe-t  if  btiAi-b  a  incint)  -oefmAic  t)o 
buAin  A  cinn  Cinnf  AetAi*©  acc  a  neoc  ^o  fACAib  -oa  t)e5f  Aip 
tebA|iT>A  "OA]!  A  heif  1  n-Cipnt) ;  co  f  ucAt)  ti6  •oa  teigef  co 
recti  t3ficini  TTuAmA  'OpecAin ;  ocuf  cp  fcotA  "oio  bi  if  in 
bAite;  fcot  teigint),  fcot  feinecAif,  ocuf  foot  ptit)eccA; 
ocuf  CAC  ni  t)o  ctiiinex)funi  •o'AmAin'op  nA  cp  foot  caca 
tAe  "00  bi  "oo  jtAn  mebjiu  caca  nAi'oce ;  ocuf  'oo  cuif pum  gtAn 
fnAiti  pti'6eccA  f uicib,  ocuf  t)0  f q\ibf um  iac  a  tecAib,  ocuf 
CAibtib,  octif  |\o  ctiif  feic  a  CAifc  tmbAif . 

[The  following  is  the  original  of  the  version  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  passage,  quoted  in  the  Note  ("),  at  P.  51,  from  the  MS. 
classed  H.  3.  18.  (in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.),  fol.  399]  :— 

Ocuf  If  Ant)  x)o  p^net)  a  tejif  a  TJuauti  ntDfcjAn,  a  com- 
f AC  nA  cp  ff  Ai-oex),  itJif  t^-^ih  nA  cp  f uAt)  .1.  f ai  f eineAchAif , 
ocuf  fAi  ptitjeccA,  ocuf  fAi  teiginx).  Ocuf  in  neoch  t)o 
CAnt>if  nA  cp  fgotA  jAcn  tAe  x>o  bi  Aijipum  cpe  geifc 
in  inx)cteccA  gAcn  nAi-oce;  ocuf  in  neoch  bA  hincAiffencA 
teif  -oe,  -DO  bep-b  stunpiAiche  ptix)eccA  fAi,  ocuf  f o  fjpbtA 
Aice  he  A  CAitc  tibAip. 

[The  following  is  the  poem  by  Cinaeth  (/Hartigain  (a.d.  973), 
alluded  to  in  the  Note  (^  at  Page  49.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  BaUymote  (fol.  189.  b.)]  :— 

•OttiriA   nei\c    CAfiAf  f\o   liAinni-  Erc's  mound,  whence  is  it  named? 

tiiJeA-b  ?    ni  liAiitifAih  pti.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  that. 

eT\c  WAG  C<Mi\pfi    niA):e|\,    niAc  Ere  was  the  son  of  Cairpri  Nia- 

f en  Hof A  RtJAii6,  fi  Iai Jen.    Ocuf  fear,  who  was  the  son  of  Roe  Ruadh, 
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Farther 
extract 
from  Preface 
to  the  Book 
otAeaiU,— 
attributed 
to  king  Car- 
mac  Mae 
AirL 


^X^  e|\c  |\o  ben  d  cen-o  w  Clioiticu- 
lAinti.  VeDtem  t)no,  tlofrpouliAiJ, 
ingen  Clion6obAip  tnic  tleffA,  ben 
CVi Aifpt^e,  [niAtAi|\]  ef c  ocuf  AicVe. 
Comocui'ociT>   CohaLu   Ce|\tiA6    •oo 

■DI^Alt  COtlCUlpAltin  fO|\  e|\C,  CO 
CO|v6a11\  ATlt)    ei\C    OCUj*   CO    CUCAt)  A 

6en«  CO  CeinivAiJ  fpiA  CAi|*etbA*. 
Co  cAinic  AcaLL  a  T>ei\bp6|i  a  litltt- 
CAib  6  A  fttJ^  .1.  6  S^ah  niAC  Ca]\- 
bAT>,  -014  dAiniti^  A  b^vAtA^x;  com- 
bAei  tiAi  c]\At  oc  gtibd;  con  cn6- 
ihtii'6  A  cpi-bi  in-oci ;  ocuf  A-oDe^c  a 
YiA'6nACAt  ociif  A  ■ouwiA  Ai^xm  An 
f AicpeT>i  A-dnACAt  e]\c  octtf  A  x)taniA. 
tlnt>e  'OtiniA  e|\c  ocuf  "OuniA  Aicte 
nowinAuti^.  • 

CinAech  M.  1iA)\uA5An  fopf. 


Cm  AC*  M,  1iAi\CA5An.    cc. 
'dcAl't  A|\Aicce  reniAi|\ 
RoixJAixfA-D  015  A  hewAin, 
RocAineA-o  incAn  AcbAt 
Ain-oei)  get  Jloin  wic  CA^vbut). 


Injen  CAit^i^t^i  ■ootvodAif — 
Injen  -oo  'pex>Uni  tlod^xocliAis — 
•Do  ctimAiTj  e|\c,  epccA  |WkinT), 
5Aex)  A  nwgAib  ConiutAin-D. 


ConAtt  Cei\nA6  ctij  cfeAn-o  e|\c 
t)ocuni  ceni|\A  im  c^xa*  cef  c, 
C^xtiAj  ingnmi  ■ooiM^neD  x)e, 
b^iffe^  cjVAiw  tiA|\  Aicte.    A 

X)tiniA  Ipint),  ■otiWA  nA  nT>|\tiAT), 
■OuniA  C^et)ni  s^xuAt)  a]\  jimja'o,- 
t)tiniA  nion'oe|\nA'o  gtecc  gte, 
T)uniA  et\c,  x)uniA  Aicte.     A 


CAn^A-OA^  niAi*e  tJUvo 
Im  ConcobA|\  nA  cti|\AV, 
RofeixrA-o  ^fAjbAmt)  sitgtAm, 
■o'AcailL  a|\  Aice  UemAi^x. 

■OtimA  nCfc  n^  aicdi  c^veAf, 
Sm  -oixuim  f^xi  CemAi|\  Annef , 
Cf  c  If  Ann  cAmij  a|v  6, 
'Oe|\b|VAchAi'p  Auvm-o  AicVe.    A 


King  of  Laighin  (Leinster).    And  it 
was  Ere  that  cut  hia  head  off  OucAu- 
kdnn,    Fedlem  NochrotAaigh  (of  the 
ever  new  beauty),  daughter  of  Con- 
chobar  Mac  Nessa  (King  of  Ulster), 
was  the  mother  of  Ere  and  Acatii, 
And  Conall  Ceamaeh  now  came  to 
avenge  Cuchulamn  on  Ere;  and  JEre 
fell  on  the  occasion,  and  his  head  waa 
brought  to  Teamair  to  be  ^diibited. 
Acaili,  his  sister,  came  out  of  Ulster 
from  her  husband,  namely,  Glan,  the 
son  of  Car  bad,  to  lament  her  brother ; 
and  she  was  nine  nights  at  mourning^ 
until  her  heart  burst  nutwiae  within 
her ;  and  she  desired  that  her  grave 
and  her  mound  should  be  in  a  place 
from  which  the  grave  of  Ere  and  his 
mound  could  be  seen.    Unde  Erc'a 
Mound,  and  Acalh  Moundnominatur. 
Cinaeth  G'Hartagan  thia  beLow. 

Cinaeih  (yHartagan  cecinit, 
Acall  hard  by  Temair, 
Was  beloved  by  youths  from  Ema- 

nia — 
Was  mourned  when  she  died, — 
The  white  spouse  of  Glan^  son  of 

Carbud, 
Cairpri's  daughter  that  died — 
Daughter  to  Fedhlim  Nochrothaigh— 
Of  grief  for  Ercy  of  whom  verses 

were  filled, 
Who  was   slain   in   revenge   for 

Cuchulainn, 
It  was  Conall  Cemach  that  brought 

Ere's  head 
Unto  Temair  at  the  third  hour; 
Sad  the  deed  that  was  effected  of  it — 
The  breaking  of  AcalPs  noble  heart. 
The  mound  of  Finn,  the  mound  of 

the  Druids, 
The  mound  ^  of  Crednij  cheek  by 

cheek; 
A  mound  at  which  was  fought  a 

gallant  fight, — 
The  mound  of  Ere,  the  mound  of 

AcalL 
They  came— the  noblest  of  Ulster— 
Along  with  Conchobar  of  the  cham- 
pions; 
They  performed  bri^t  pure  games 
For  Acall  hard  bv  Tematr, 
The  mound  of  Ere  is  no  narrow 

work, 
In  the   hill   by    Temair   on   the 

south— 
Ere,  it  was  there  his  career  was 

ended. 
The  beautiful  brother  of  AealL 
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Cem^M^  MA  fig,  m  iMgter, 
If  Atinpti  AcWt  x\caI.U     a 

■but)  f  eAn|\  im  btiA^  no  itn  jIVM-d, 
nocoi\  Ate  1  CemAif  zM* 
"ben  out)  feAi\|\  iha  Aca^U    A 

O^tdft  •oti  CAin|3^i  tliApeA^s 
eoiAit)  5Af\D,  SejVMC  ^Aitjet, 
rAi\mAi|\c  comoeit  tii  tha  ctAinn 
P|\ifin  iiiti5in,  f|\i  IiAcaiIIm    A. 

X>o  bitj|\  ceifc  pjAidniJ  Anpn, 
t>A|\  ingin  CAijxpixi  qMcmc ; 

tlAft  -piMt  A  llUAin  CAIXM  CAtt, 

8e^  o^mtiAib  Aitii  AccaI/U    A 


b|VAcliAin  pint)  A  liAiLtinn  «ai^, 

If  OltlttA  A  CfUACIlAlll  CIXUAI*, 

CAif p^i  TliAt)  1  CeniAi|\  zaXX, 
T)iA|\bo  111 JeAn  pA\X  AcAtt.    A 

In  anAt)  ica-o  a]\  ne^ 
nobAe  cAitt  ciM-o  A]\  ca6  te^, 
Cl|\  in  Ggif ,  triAine  wAilt, 
■Oo  ^Ai]iti  'oe  ]\e  nAcAitV.     A 

Waixait)  Hht  ConAi^xe  cAin, 
niA|v\it>  tUit  CAif TDjM  cj\i6ai§  ; 
Hi  niAi|\  6ff A  ptJ  no  cAtt, 
111  niAi|\  e|\c,  ni  mAi^v  AcAtU 

'SAn-of Ain  f  OA-AnAct  in  ben, 
Ingen  Aifvt>i\i  nA  njAi-oeAt; 
HoclAi-oet)  -01  in  llAtf  a  caII, 

t>A  fUAip  A  1lA1'6eA'6y  ACAtU  A 

•  8e  mnA  if  feAt\|\  jvobAei  A|\  bit  fce, 
X)A|\eif  TKIuijxe  tnAcliAi|\  ["06,] 
IHe^b,    SA'6b,    SAiXAit)    fe5t)A, 

liAin-o,  [recte  pAint)] 
ef  c,  If  em&f ,  If  AcAitU    A 

Jui-oim  in  AC  "Oe  -oo  fA-o  infeiixg 
CAf  inet>b  tefroefg,  -oaix  tneDb 
n-De^xc, 

X)A^    SAI-OD,    '0A]\    SA^UI-O,    '0A|\ 

ITAin-o, 
"Oa^    S^ifb,    'OA]\    efc,    t>A^ 

ACAll,U      A 


The  mound  of  the  DruidB,  by  it  on 

the  south 
Temair  of  the  Khigs,  the  kingly 

Court;— 
By  Temair  on  the  east  hither, 
It  was  there  died  AcalL 
There  did  not  lay  upon  the  earth  a  foot, 
One  betterto  bestow  kineandsteeds; 
There  was  not  nursed  in  Temair 

within 
A  woman  better  than  AcalL 
A  soldier  of  Cairpri  Nia-fear^ 
Eochaidh  (rar6A,-— champion  of  the 

Gaedhil,_ 
Was  anxious  to  have  some  of  his 

children 
By  the  maiden,  by  AcalL 
I  will  giye  a  high  character,  therefore, 
Upon  the  daughter  of  Cairpri  of 

territories, — 
That  for  her  abduction  no  time 

within  was  found, 
Beyond  the  beautiful  young  mai- 
dens, AcalL 
Brother  to  Finn  from  noble  Ailinn^ 
And  to  Oilill  of  hardy  Cntachaiuy 
Was    Cairpri  -  Niadh  of    Temair 

within. 
Whose   bounteous  daughter  was 

AcalL 
The  place  in  which  our  horses  are 
There  was  a  wood  through  it  on  all 

sides, 
The  Land  of  the  Poet,  Main^  the 

modest, 
It  was  called  before  Acaill, 
Still  lives  the  Bath  of  comely  Co- 

natr^, — 
Still  lives  the  Bath  of  Cairpri  of 

territories ; 
Essa  lives  not  here  nor  there ; 
Ere  lives  not,  Acall]iyes  not. 
It  was  there  was  buried  the  woman, 
The  daughter  of  the  high  King  of 

theGaedhil; 
For  her  was  raised  the  Bath  yonder 
When  she  had  met  her  fate,  AcalL 
The  six  best  women  that  in  the  world 

were, 
After  Mary  the  Mother  [(^  God,] 
Medhbk,  Sadhbk,  fair  Saraid,  Faind, 
ErCf  and  Emer^  and  AcalL 

1  beseech  the  Son  of  God,  who  sent 

His  anger 
Upon  half-red  Medhbk,  upon  red 

Medhbk, 
Upon  Sadhbh,  upon  Saraid,  upon 

Faind, 
Upon  Garbh,  upon  Ere,  upon  AcalL 
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Fm-ther 
extract 
from  Prefiiee 
to  the  Book 
of  Aeaill,— 
attributed 
to  Xing  Cor- 
mae  Mac 
Airi. 


SuAi|\c  itit)f em  'oefoAi)\  -oaca, 
CuAflti  Cef TIA15  mic  "OiAfitiA'DA, 
^ejriACAf  cuAriA  cofe, 
ImtAebAib  iiAf  a  Aicie.    A 

CAtitii^  50  CeAWf  A15  tiA  ^15 
Cotutn  Cil-te  cah  ittifnim  ; 
CuTTTOAigteAf  teif  eAgtAf  Ann, — 
SAti  6ntic  A|\  ViA-otiACC  AcaIU^^^^A 


Fogartach^  who  was  in  Dinn-Riffk, 
Was  King  of  Fotla  [Erinn],  with 

fair  deeds 
Gaedhil  and  Galls  once  found, 
The  Talonr  of  the  one  man  at 
Acall. 
A  pleasant  party,  actiye,  comely, 
The  sons  of  Cemach,  son  of  IHar- 

matt ; 
They  slew  companies  ere  now, 
Upon  the  cold  sides  of  Acall. 
To  Temair  of  the  Kings  came 
Colum  CiU€^  without  fatigue ; 
A  church  is  built  there  by  him, — 
In  the  hill  in  which  [was]  buried 
Acall 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIX.     [Lect.  III.,  Pages  56,  57.] 

ATo^I^.^'   OrijftwaZ  of  the  entry  of  the  Death  o/ptAnn  tTlAinirqiec  in  die 
hoict.  Annate  of  Uige^inAC  (a.d.  1056) ;  and  Original  of  passage 

concerning  "ptAiin  in  the  LeAbAjA  S^b^tA  of  OClery, 

The  following  is  the  original  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Tigher- 
nach : — 

tMAfirj  1TlAinift)|ieA6  iijjx)^!^  jAOi'oiot  ei'ont  teigionn  ocuf 
cfencuf,  ocup  pti'6eA6c,  ocuf  'poi|Ace'oot  in  .1111.  Kal.  'Oe- 
ciTnbi|\.  XU1.  tun.     uicAm  feticicejt  in  xpo.  [x]\ifT:o]  -pniuic. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  [p.  67]  from  the  Book  of 
Invasions  is  incorrectly  printed  there  as  a  quotation.  The  original 
is  as  follows,  to  which  I  have  added  an  exact  translation.  It  is  to 
be  found,  not  at  p.  52,  but  at  p.  225  of  the  MS.  classed  23.5  in 
the  library  of  the  R.I.  A., — the  teAlJA^x  ^AlJ^ilA  of  the  O'Clerys. 

-Af  'oonA  tli05<Mb  fin  |io  g^b  6|\inn  o  'OArri  niAc  pAC|tAc 
50  tH-AotfeActAinn  ITIop  iuac  X)oninAi'Lt,  "oia  nAnmAnnAib 
ocur  "oiA  noi'6eA'6  '00  iiigne  An  ctij-oAit  oi]i]i'oe]ic  "plAnn 
"Pejiieijinn  ITlAinnTiieAC  t)uice,  Saoi  cAgnA,  ocuf  c^ionice 
ocuf  pti-deccAC  jAei-oet  nA  Aimpp,  An  •ouAnfo  pop  TI15 
UeAm]\A  CAobAige  lAjiccAin. 

[tr-vnslation.] 
It  is  for  those  kings  that  took  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  from 
Dathi^  the  son  of  FiacJira^  to  AlaolseacMainn  Mor^  the  son  of 
DomhnaU^  for  their  names  and  their  fates,  that  the  illustrious 
author,  Flann  the  Fer-lmghinn  of  Mainistir  Buite,  the  Saoi  of  the 
wisdom,  and  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the  Gaedhil,  made  this  poem 
below :  "  Kings  of  faithful  Tara  afterwards",  (etc.) 


(87)  This  last  quatrain  is  written  on  the  upper  margin  of  folio  190  a.  a.,  with 
a  (t)  referring  to  it  £rom  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  same  colunm. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXX.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  58.]  app.  xxx. 

Original  of  t/te  entry  of  the  Death  of  UijepriAC  in  the  '^Chro-  Tighemach 
nicum  Scotorum''  (a.d.  1088).  theAnnaibt. 

1088.  Uitei^riAC  Ua  bjiAin,  -00  Shit  ITItiiiie'OAig,  coniA|Ab<x 
ChiA]\Ain  ChtuATiA  mic  Hoif ,  ocuf  ChomAin,  1)65. 

And  in  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster^' : — 

1088.  dgepriAc  tia  b|toein,  -AiiAcinned  CtuAtiA  mic  Hoif , 
tjeg. 

[Tighemach  Ua  Broein^  AircMnnech  [Erenach,  or  lay  Impro- 
priator] of  Cluanmicnois,  died.] 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXXI.    [Lect.  III.,  Pages  58  to  60.] 

Of  tJie  foundation  of  Clonmacnoise.  S?ckS!S2?- 

This  account  is  preserved  in  a  Tract  on  the  Foundation  of  Clon-  noise, 
macnoise,  and  on  the  succession  and  reign  of  Diarmaity  the  son  of 
Ferghm  Ceirrbheoil,  in  the  sixth  century  (in  whose  reign  Tara, 
cursed  by  Saint  RucLdaUy  was  deserted,  and  ceased  to  be  occupied 
by  the  monarchs  of  Erinn),  in  the  Leabhar  Buidlie  Lecain — the  MS. 
classed  H.  2.  16,  T.C.D.,  fol.  869. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXXII.    [Lect.  HI.,  Page  63,  note  '^  and 

Page  67.] 

Of  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  vellum  copy  of  the  Annah  of  qj^^^j^^^ 
UitenriAC,  bound  up   with   the  Annah   of   Ulster ^   in  thena^aot 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ngkemacK 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  P.R.I.A., 
referred  to  in  the  text,  and  which  I  received  from  him  while  the 
first  four  sheets  of  the  present  volume  were  actually  in  type : — 

"Trinity  College,  October  6, 18M. 
"  Mt  dear  Cubby, 

''  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sheets  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  in  Trin.  Coll.  contain  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  copiy  of 
Tighemach,   The  fragment  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

"  *  [1|\iaI  5itintnA|v]<^®®>'oiex)omitiicAhi  fem-oiti  occifuf  efc  o  CbiMmcunt) 
niA  tlA^  tiel  A  cAtbf  tic  Atii  wcunc. 

"See  Dr  O'Conor'a  Tightrnach^  p.  26,  at  a.d.  82  (which  date,  however,  is 


wrong,  for  All  Saints'  Day  was  not  on  Sunday  in  that  vear). 

**  The  dates  in  this  MS.  are  all  given  by  the  years  of  the  world,  and  generally 
the^rta  on  the  first  of  January  is  noted,  and  the  epact.    The  year  following 


the  above  record  of  the  death  of  Irial  Glunmar  is  noted  thus  i 

"  *iiii  xxx  1111.  K\j.  en.  tii.  -p.  t.  x. 

"This  means  the  Year  of  the  World  4034,  which,  I  think^is  intended  to 
coincide  with  a.d.  84 ;  for  in  that  year  the  First  day  oif  January  was  6th  jferia, 
Tor  Friday).  The  Lunar  Epact,  however,  which  I  suppose  to  be  meant  by 
ijt,,  was  15 ;  but  your  copy  (I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  original)  marks 
the  /.x...  (thus),  as  if  there  was  a  letter  illegible;  so  that  it  might  have  been 
lau. 

**  This  computation  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  the  fragment.  There  are 
a  great  many  years  vacant,  and  marked  thus,  according  to  the  usual  way : 
(SS)  The  first  two  worda,  In  bracket*,  are  lopplied  by  Dr.  Todd. 


Tighemach. 
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▲P.  XXXII.  ^4  ^^'  (etc.) ;  and  it  U  possible  that  there  may  be  some  erron  in  the  transcrip- 

tion  of  tne  Kl,  for  the  clironology  is  evidently  wrong. 

Of  tbe  An-        "  ^e  last  entry  in  the  fragment  is  as  follows : 

5!i'^-*fc  "  .iiiiT)ix.(*^)  Kt.  en.  11.  U  xx  hii\otiinitir  in  "bediteew  p|\e^icArti]i 
qui  ince|\p|\ecActif  efc  eb|Wkice,  B^vAece,  iACine,  SuMce/**'  CAioAice, 
Actice^**^  poticice. 

"  Then  follow  twelye  Kl ;  and  the  page  ends  with  the  date  i'iii.t>.9cxii,  but 
without  any  other  entry. 

**  St.  Jerome  was  ordiBuned  priest  in  a.d.  378,  which  was  a.]e.  ^according  to 
the  common  chronology)  4382 ;  and  the  first  day  of  January  in  uiat  year  waa 
11. f,  or  Monday,— 80  that  it  is  just  possible  that  Uiis  may  be  the  year  intended, 
although  some  other  computation  of  the  aji.  era  seems  to  be  adopted. 

*'  Dr.  0*Con(»r  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  firagment ;  otherwise  he 
might  have  supplied  from  it  the  '  Hiatus',  or  a  part  of  the  *  Hiatus',  whidi 
occurs  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 

"  It  is,  however,  much  less  Aill  than  the  Bodleian  MS.,  whidi  is  evidence  of 
its  antiquity ;  for  in  all  probability  the  Annals  of  Tighemach,  as  they  were  left 
by  their  author,  did  not  contain  all  the  entries  which  we  find  now;  each  suc- 
cessive copyist  being  anxious  to  fill  up,  from  such  other  records  as  he  was 
acquainted  with,  the  vacant  A7. 

*<  Nevertheless  this  fragment  contains  several  most  interesting  entries,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  O'Conor's  edition.  Our  MS.  generally  omits  the  notices 
of  foreign  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  which  occur  in  O'Oonor's  edition,  uid 
gives  the  Irish  history  more  Ailly. 

"  Take  this  specimen : 
[OCoNOB,  p.  29  (A.D.  130).]  __  [OuB  MS.] 

.iiiitxxix. 

CuacIiaI.  rechciTion  \i,  ah.  .xxx.  KL  en.  iii.f.t.iii.    Ca6  Ai6te  hi 

If  he  cecnA  ^o  nAifc.  Dofvtitn  "Lai  Jen       con6Ai|\  eitim  ITIac  ConjXAfi  l^  UuA- 
ocuf  Af  fir  f  o  lACA-oh  A|\  ruf .  CaL  CeA^cwAf  wac  pAchAi'6  Ipinn- 

KU  mAt  ITlAC  tloch|Wkix)e  f.  An  t^lA,  ocuf  CiiAcliAt  fegn Attic  Annif 
eAmAin  3CXX111.  .XXX,  ocuf  if  -oo  cecnA  f  o  nAifce* 

ocuf  ff If  f  o  niCAt)  in  "bof  owia  I^a  Jen. 
lHALtnAC  ttodfAi-bi  fegnAUic  in 
eiViAin  XXX111.  Annif. 

'*  Then,  after  five  blank  /T/.,  follows  the  Chronological  note,  similar  to  (but 
not  altogether  the  same  as)  that  in  O'Conor;  after  which  there  are  nineteen 
blank  Kl.  All  the  matter  which  Dr.  O'Conor  has  printed  in  Italics,  p.  80,  31, 
is  omitted  in  our  MS.;  and  the  next  entry,  dated  iiii.c.iiii.,  is  the  dea^  of 
Tuathal  Teachtinar,  and  the  reign  of  Feidhlimidh  in  the  following  year.  The 
Italics  in  O'Conor  are  again  omitted,  and  our  MS.  gives  next  the  reign  of 
Bresal  (O'Conor,  p.  32).  Then  (O'Conor's  Italic  entries  being  omitted)  we 
have  the  death  of  Vathair  Mdr;  then  the  reign  of  Conn  Ctd-Caihach^  and  the 
division  of  Ireland.  The  entry  which  O'Conor  gives  at  a.d.  171  (p.  83),  with 
all  that  he  has  printed  in  Italics,  is  omitted,  and  the  next  entry  in  our  MS.  is 
under  the  year : 

"1111.  C.DCX3C1.  Kt.  en.  u.  f.  "t.  acii. 

"  Cipf  Aice  Cinei  f  e^nAUic  in  eihAin  Annif  xxx, 

"  This  may  suffice  to  prove  to  you  the  identity  of  this  MS.  with  the  Annals 
of  Tighernachy  and  also  to  show  how  far  it  differs  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  copy.  Tou 
will  see  that  the  principal  difference  is  the  omission  of  foreign  historical  matter. 

"  I  have  considered  very  carefully  the  passage  of  Tighemach,  to  which  you 
called  my  attention :  ^ Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  tuque  Cimbaoth  incerta  eranC, 
I  thought  at  first  that  there  might  be  some  emphasis  in  the  past  tense,  srant, 
*  they  were  uncertain,  but  are  not  so  now'.  But  on  consideration,  I  believe 
that  the  yrriter  only  meant  to  say  that  the  ancient  historical  records  of  Ireland, 
relating  to  the  period  before  the  reign  of  Cimbaoth,  are  not  absolutelv  to  be 
relied  on.  He  had  just  before  said  that  *Liccus  is  said  by  some  to  have  reigned*; 
(89)  [A.M.  4509.]        (90)  [Syriice.]        (91)  [?  atque.] 
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and,  to  apologize  for  this  uncertain  way  of  ^leaking  ('  r^^nare  ab  aliis  f  estub  ap.  xxxii. 

Liccus'),  jhe  adds  the  apology :  *  Omttia  monumtnta  Scotorum  usque  Cmbaoth 

incerta  erant  \  Of  the  An- 

" Ever  yours  most  truly,  ^^\^^     v 

"J.  H.  Todd''.      ^9hema<h. 

The  following  is  the  entire  passage,  from  the  commencement,  as 
it  appears  in  the  copy  of  Tighemach^  m  the  MS.  classed  H.  1.  18., 
T.C.D.  (p.  113).  I  have  inserted  in  the  note  the  only  variations  in 
it  which  occur  in  the  R.I.A.  MS.  (classed  33.  6).<«*> 

tlegtiAjie  inchoAtrp  hie  ijictiit  Atintif .  xii.  -Aticigoni  f .  pco- 
tomei  p|\imo  con^AegtiAcutn  efc  dtio<jtie  THAce'DOTiiA  pcoto- 
TTietiip  ec  Se'Leuopf .  ppitnuf  |t.  i  oi  po|x  AUju)CAnx)ep[|\tim  ?] 
p..tiptif ,  <jui  ec  -AjAe-oetif  ^UxxAiroen  Atroir  tiii.  1^6511^^  p|Mmo 
Anno  pcotomei  itegnA^te  incipienf  K.  5°-  Kt.  x\,  Anno  ppiope 
X)tiif  fp.  ^tAXAti'0|M  <|tii  ec  pitipuf  |iex  tnAce'oo|\tiTn  ctim  fUA 
-A|Aiuxo|Ae  e^to-oice  a  ITlAce'Oonibuf  ippf  fUA'oencA  [fUA- 
t)ence]  OlimpiA'oe  mACj^e  AtAXAn-oivi  occiftif  efc  poj^c  <:|uem 
|t.  CAfAnx)e|A  Anno  .xix.  a  <\\jiO  tlejAcutef  AtAXAirojM  pbuf 
xun  ecACif  f ue  Anno  cum  |tex  a  mAqie  fUA  incepfeccuf  efc. 
Agonuf  ]\ex  -Affie  1Tlino]Mf  a  Setuco  pcotomeo  occif Uf  efc 
poj'c  <)uem  \i.  'Oimec]Mf  <jt!i  non  poliepciioef  ptiuf  Annif 
xtiiii.  in  An-oo  xuni.®  pcotomei  fuic  iniciACtif  -pe^nApe  in 
e-ATTioin  CiombAot  pibuf  <jtii  ^.  Annif  xtiiii. 

Uunc  A  cCeThAiji  eocAit)  buA'6AC  ACAin  tigoine  i^egnAj^e  Ab 
Abif  i:e|ACti]A  ticcuf  pe^Afcpippmuf  oiLim  Ab  tIgAine  im- 
pe|\Affe. 

OmniAtnonumencAScoco]ium  uf.  CimbAOt  ince|\CA  e|\Anc. 
hoc  cempojAe  CiAemon  fcoicuf  ec  tninAn'oe|t  comicuf  ec 
Ueupf  [UeofpAfcuf]  pitofopViur  clA]\epiinc. 

tl.  CerAntjep  tl.  tTlAce'ooniA  obic  <|ui  [etc.,  etc.]. 

In  all  these  copies  of  Ttghertiach,  as  well  as  in  those  described  by 
Dr.  O'Conor  (those  in  the  British  Museum),  the  passage,  "  Omnia 
monumenta'\  etc.,  occurs  in  Latin,  and  with  no  material  variation  of 
language.^**^  And  if  the  observation  did  not  occur  elsewhere,  or  in 
any  other  form,  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  might,  perhaps, 

(92)  The  R.T.A.  MS.  omite  tho  first  lines  of  th6  passage,  the  first  page  of  that  MS.  com- 
mencing as  follows  :— 

Aridetu /rater  Alex.  Magni  oednts  est  in  Olym.  cxy.  et  An.  Urb.  Conduce  486  oceitus  est 
AnHgonus  Rex  Aria  Minoris  oeeUus  est  An.  Rom.  453.  Eodem  tempore  tnitiatits  est  re^nare 
in  Emania,  ie..  An  Eamhaln  Ciomhaoth  Mac  Flontaln  gni  regnavit  annis  XVIIL  Interim 
a  Teamhalr  Eocha  Buadhac  athalr  Ugaln^  ab  aliis  fertur.  2fos  vero  perscripsimus  olim  ab 
ipso  Ugain^  tune  ibi  imperatum  esse.  OvsiK  MoMuicEirrA  Scotosux  ubqub  ad  Ciomhaoth 
iifCBSTA  BRAKT.  Cesonder  Rex  Macedonia  obiit  An.  R.  466  (etc,  etc.).  [The  words  printed 
In  small  Roman  are  written  in  the  MS.  in  the  Gaedhellc  character.  The  words  in  Italics 
and  small  capitals  here  are  all,  in  the  MS.,  in  Roman  running  hand.] 

(93)  The  whole  passage  in  O'Conor's  Tigftemacft  is  as  follows;  the  whole  of  the  first  eleven 
or  twelve  lines  above  being  omitted,  though  in  his  preface  (p.  xlil.)  he  says  that  this  T.C.D. 
copy  begins  with  the  same  words  as  Rawl.  488,  in  the  Brit.  Mns.  (see  text,  p.  67,  68)  :--"lK 
AKMO  XVIIP  Ptolkilbi  imitiatus  est  segnabb  in  Eaicain  Cihbaoth  fiijab  Fintaih,  qui 

BEOXAVIT  ANSIS  XVIII.  TUVC  IN  TBMAIB  EaGHAOH  BUADBACa  ATHAIR  UOAINB.=dlSONA]tB  AB 
ALUS  FBBTI7B  LiCCUS.  P&SSCBIPSIMUS  OLLUX  AB  UoAINB  BKOKAS8E.  OMNIA  MONUMENTA 
SOOTORUX  USQUE  ClXBAOTn  IKCBBTA  ERANT.  HOO  TEMPORB  ZbSSO  STOIODS  ET  MeNANDBB 
OXICUS  ET  TUEOPIIBABTD«|^ILOSOPinJS  GLABUBBUNT.=:PTOLE]LfiUS  PHXLAOELPBUS  BBONASB 
CiEPIT,  QUI  BEaXAVIT  ANNIS  XXXVIU  ;  OtC,  CtC 
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AP.  axin.  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  it.    But  1  have  found  an  im- 
of  the  An     P^^^**'^*  parallel  passage  in  one  of  the  oldest  tracts  in  the  Book  of 
vmu  of    '    Ballymote,  which  is  certainly  not  a  version  of  TighemacL 
^"iiffiemath.       ^^  f^j^  5^  ^j^^  Book  of  Ballymote  contains  a  page  of  Synchronisms 
which  I  am  unable  to  identify  as  by  Tighemack  or  Flann»   That  they 
were  not  believed  by  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Balljnaagar,  to  be  Flann's, 
appears  evident  from  the  memorandum  at  the  head  of  the  next  leaf 
(fol.  6),  in  the  handwriting  of  that  great  scholar,  in  which  he  marks 
another  Tract,  commencing  there,  and  not  connected  with  this  pre- 
ceding piece,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann.     The  tract  at  foL  5 
begins : 

PjAimA  6cAf  tnurroi. 

It  proceeds  then  to  record  all  the  several  ages  of  the  world  and 
their  respective  lengths,  pointing  out  at  what  dates  they  are  con- 
sidered by  chronologists  to  have  begun  and  ended.  It  states  that 
from  the  Deluge  until  the  coming  of  Parthalon  to  Erinn  was  1002 
years.  It  then  synchronizes  the  subsequent  colonizations  after  Par- 
thalon with  various  personages  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  ancient  history.  Passing  down  to  the  Greek  empire  under 
•Alexander,  it  then  records  that  it  was  in  the  Fifth  year  of  his  reign 
that  Cimbaoth  began  to  reign  at  Emania,  and  that  from  the  taking  of 
Erinn  by  PartJialon  to  the  reign  of  Cirribaoth  was  1202  years.  And 
immediately  afterwards  we  find  these  words :  — 

■ni-oA-o  fexx^  ocu)-  ni'OA'o  T)e^bA         The  accounts  and  tbe  histories  of  i 

l^celA  octaf  f  enctif  A  f  e|\  ti-eT\enn      the  men  of  Erinn  are  not  known  and  ' 

com^  Cimbdet  IUac  pn'ocAin.  are  not  certain  until  [the  time  of] 

Cimbaeth  Mac  Fintdm. 

The  writer  then  gives  a  list  of  Thirteen  Kings  of  Emania  after  Ctm" 
booth,  and  the  years  of  their  reigns,  down  to  Concobhar  Mac  Neaaa; 
and  states  that  it  was  206  years  after  the  death  of  Concobhar  that 
Commc  Mac  Airt  became  Monarch  of  Erinn,  and  that  this  was  in  j 

tlie  Fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  He  then  proceeds  to  record  a 
number  of  dates  connected  with  Church  History;  records  that  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  Crucifixion  that  St.  Peter  went 
to  Rome ;  gives  the  date  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul ; 
records  the  times  of  the  Eight  General  Persecutions  of  the  Christians ; 
and  then  states  that  it  was  in  eight  years  after  the  eighth  Persecu- 
tion that  Cormac  began  his  reign  at  Tara.  The  tract  concludes,  on 
the  same  fol.,  with  a  short  chronological  account  of  several  incidents 
in  the  Christian  Church  down  to»  the  coming  of  Palladius  and  of 
Patrick ;  but  it  contains  nothing  further  relating  to  Erinn. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  this  tract  is  not  a  version  of  Tigher- 
nach,  with  whose  work  it  has  no  correspondence  further  than  in 
containing  (but  in  the  Gaedhelic,  and  with  considerable  difference  of 
expression)  the  remarkable  sentence  above  quoted. 

The  second  Tract  of  Synchronisms  above  alluded  to  is  at  fol.  6  of 
the  same  Book  (the  Book  of  Ballymote).    It  is  headed,  in  the  hand-  "* 
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Tighemach. 


writing  of  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Ballynagar,  as  "The      ^^^  ^^ 
Book  of  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery" :  naia  of 

l^AbAjt  Com<Mmp|teA6cA  PIaititi  1TlAinifciie6  pof aha. 

This  tract,  however,  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  former,  since  it  includes 
the  same  period ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Flann^  a  writer  contem- 
porary with,  though  older  than  Tighemach,  and  of  the  very  highest 
authority,  makes  no  such  remark  with  respect  to  the  period  before 
Cimbaeth*8  time,  but  simply  records  the  sjmchronism  of  the  Ulst-er 
King  in  its  proper  place.  This  tract  also  begins  at  the  beginning, 
with  Adam  himself;  and  it  carries  down  the  record  as  far  as  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Mtwruimhe  (in  which  the  Monarch  AH  was  killed), 
AD,  195.  The  object  of  the  piece  is  to  mark  what  kings  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  emperors  of  the  Romans, 
were  contemporary  with  th«  eeveral  Monarchs  of  Erinn  in  succession. 

When  the  writer  of  this  tract  reaches  the  time  of  Cimbaeth,  he 
simply  enters  it  in  connection  with  Alexander,  by  saying  (fol.  6  b.  b.) 
that: 

Atdoc^nr^i^  .1.    c.  fig  Sl^^S  *^-  Alexander  the  First  was  King  of 

bliA-biiA,  ocuf  Cimb-det  nuc  pin-  Greece  five  years;  and  Cimbaeth  Mac 
CAiti  111A  f  e.  Fintain  [was]  in  his  time. 

After  which  he  continues  only : 

ColAinetii-  triAc  lAif  je  .xU  ocuf  Tolameus    rPtolemeus],     son    of 

tn a6a  m oi"i5i\tiA'D  in  [aJ]\6  ocuf  tle6-  La%rg€  [LagusJ ,  40  years ;  and  Mocha 

CAi-d   Tlig-deiig   ocuf  tl^Aine  m6|\  Monaruadh  and  Rechtaidh  Rig-derg 

iiiA|\e  fof.  and  tjgmn€  M6r  in  his  time  too. 

The  tract  then  enumerates  Eleven  only  of  the  kings  of  Emania  from 
Cimbaeth  to  Conchobhar;  but  five  additional  names,  not  clearly  dis- 
coverable here,  are  preserved  in  the  poem  of  Eochaidh  O^Flamn^—^ 
On  Cimbaeth  and  his  Successors, — written  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  Tighemach*s  time. 

It  was,  I  am  convinced,  in  this  poem  of  Eochaidh  ffFkunn  that 
Tighemach  found  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Emania.  It  was  from 
the  same  authority  that  both  Flann  and  Tighemach  took  the  names 
and  facts  of  much  else  in  their  annals  both  before  and  after  the  era 
of  Emania.  Eochaidh  wrote  historical  poems  on  the  Succession  of 
the  Monarchs  of  Erinn  from  the  very  beginning,  yet  he  is  quite  silent 
as  to  any  doubt  upon  the  earlier  periods.  If  the  sentence  which  now 
appears  in  Tighemach  were  written  by  him  at  all,  it  is,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  upon  what  groimds,  not  known  to  his  own  historical 
authority,  he  could  have  been  induced  to  make  such  a  remark. 

It  is  unfortimately  impossible  now  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  sen- 
tence in  question  was  first  introduced  into  any  record  of  the  kings. 
Was  it  w^ritten  by  Tighemach,  or  was  it  copied  by  him  from  a  pre- 
ceding writer?  If  the  former,  was  the  GaedheHc  version,  which 
appears  at  fol.  5  of  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  a  translation  from  Tigher- 
nach*8  Latin,  and  introduced  by  a  subsequent  scribe  in  a  tract  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Tighemach?  If  the  latter,  did  Tighemach  tr^nslsite 
into  Latin  the  observation  of  a  previous  writer  in  Gaedhelic  ?  If  so, 
who  could  that  writer  have  been,  seeing  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
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occurs  in  the  Synchronisms  attributed  to  Flann^  or  in  the  historical 
poems  known  to  be  the  work  of  that  writer,  who  was  contemporary 
with  I^hemach^  though  a  little  older,  and  seeing  that  nothing  oF 
the  kind  occurs  in  the  historical  poems  of  Eochaidk  G^FUxinn  (200 
years  before  both),  from  which  both  Tighemach  and  Flann  unques- 
tionably, as  I  believe,  take  their  accoxmt  of  the  succession  of  the 
Kings  ?  I  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  more  likely  that  the 
Latin  sentence  was  a  free  translation  of  the  more  precise  and  iiiller 
Gaedhelic,  than  that  the  latter,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
was  an  expansion  of,  by  way  of  gloss  upon,  the  former.  But  I  have 
no  means  of  guessing  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  either  was  inserted. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  original,  whichever  it  was,  was,  after 
all,  but  a  marginal  gloss,  or  observation  of  a  scribe  long  subsequent 
to  Tighemach  ;  for  the  Book  of  Ballymote  itself,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  written  three  centuries  afler  the  time  of  the  Annalist, 
while  the  oldest  fragment  of  Tighemach  now  known  is  more  than  a 
century  later  still,  and  all  the  copies  of  his  Annals  in  which  the 
Latin  entry  appears  are  still  more  modem. 

That  TighemacKs  great  contemporary,  FUmn^  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  historical  records  of  the  Succession  of  the  Kings  before, 
any  more  than  after,  the  local  era  of  the  Foundation  of  the  provin- 
cial palace  of  Emania,  is  also  clear,  from  the  style  of  the  elaborate 
poetical  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecain^  pieces  which  we  can 
be  quite  certain  were  written  by  him, — detailed  poems  so  elaborate 
(constructed,  too,  with  the  special  object  of  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  college  in  which  their  author  taught),  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  suppose  he  would  have  omitted  to  express  in  them  a  doubt 
so  serious,  upon  the  authenticity  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  teaching 
they  contain,  if  he  had  himself  heard  of  or  shared  it.  The  only 
evidence  we  now  have  of  the  second  Synchronisms  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  (the  Tract  at  fol.  6.)  being  by  Flann,  is  that  supplied  by 
the  mar^al  note  already  referred  to  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles 
O'Gonor.  But  the  great  Poems  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  contain 
direct  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  Unfortunately,  that 
invaluable  volume  is  defective  by  at  least  nine  folios  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  present  pagination  beginning  with  fol,  10.  The 
Succession  of  the  Kings,  both  before  and  after  the  era  of  Cimbaoth  in 
in  Ulster,  is,  however,  complete;  and  the  particularity  of  the 
account  may  be  judged  by  the  following  short  abstract  of  it. 

At  fol.  19.  a.,  line  17  (Book  oi  Lecain): 


CoinAiin|»eivAt)  pg  in  ■oomAin  octif 
jAbAl/  ii-e|\enii  j\o  ^cfvibfom  i  ct«f 
in  1itibAi|\  OCA  ftAitli  tl'in  tnic 
peit  \iO  gAb  pgi  iri  •oowAin  A^tuf 
ctjj'iii  coice*  ^1  "oo^^eccAib  octj-j* 
o  pA|\6o"tAn  triAc  Sef a  •oo  ivojad 
e^in-o  Ajxt-uf  lAp  iroibti'o  cuf  in 
coiccD  btiA-OAin  ^l,AtA  Cigeivnnitiif 
mic  ^ottAic  ^ogAb  ^151  ii6i>enn 
cocenn  ce^  olriATJAn  uc  aItII  Aitinu. 


The  BvnchTonisms  of  the  Kings  of 
the  World  with  the  various  coloniza- 
tions of  Erinn,  I  have  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Book,  from  the  reign 
of  Am,  son  of  PetV,  the  first  who  as- 
sumed the  empire  of  the  world,  to 
the  fifth  king  of  Greece;  and  from 
PartJiolan,  the  son  of  Sera,  the  first 
colonist  of  Erinn  after  the  Deluge,  to 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tightm* 
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IS  i^e^i^  t)tiiiti  'ootio  co|\5^ibAitt  com-      mew,  the  son  of  FoUach,  who  reigned  ^p.  xxxii. 

Amfe^vA'D  tiA  cin  fopteiuli  atiiii'o.  one  hundred  years,  nt  ailii  aiiint.    It 

is  better,  therefore,  that  we  write  Of  the  An- 
the  synchronisms  in  a  separate  stave  1^^' ^'  ^ 
here.  TtghemaOi. 

He  then  begins  thus : — 

pitx>pAce|\  c]VA  in  coiceA'o  |\i  t>o  Philopater,  the  fifth  king  of  the 
5|\eccAib  .ti.  btiA-otiA  -oo  i  com-  Greeks,  five  years  in  co-reign  with 
fiAicef  f]\i  CigefrimAi'.  Tigkerrmas^  Cetc.) 

And  he  continues  the  synchronisms  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks, 
etc.,  down  to  Julius  CsBsar,  the  first  king  of  Rome,  without  intro- 
ducing the  name  of  a  single  king  of  Erinn.  Julius  Csesar  he  syn- 
chronizes with  our  monarch,  Eochaidh  Feidhlech^  and  then  continues 
the  parallels  down  to  the  monarch,  Fergal  Mac  Madduin^  who  was 
killed  in  battle  in  a.d.  718.  The  prose  is  then  followed  by  a  poem 
of  1096  lines,  in  which  the  kings  of  the  whole  period,  exclusive  of 
those  of  Ennn,  are  given,  as  well  as  many  curious  historical  facts 
recorded. 

At  the  end  of  the  Synchronisms  of  the  Monarchs  and  Provincial 
Elings  of  Erinn  (fol.  23,  b.  b.),  the  following  notice  appears  in  the 
original  hand : — 

Incipic  x)e  ]\e5ibtif  llibeixnie  Ab  tle^^emon,  Ufque  eodAii6  V^-oLed ; 
And  then  follows  a  poem  of  eighty-one  quatrains,  embracing  the 
period  indicated  by  the  heading,  and  which  is  evidently  intended  to 
supply,  in  a  separate  and  more  convenient  form,  the  absence  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erin  from  the  great  poem  of  1096  lines. 

This  poem  is  immediately  followed  by  the  following  notice: — 
"Oe  jAepbuf  hibepme  Ab  Tle^emon  tif<^tie  Co^Ai-b  pei-oteft  ec  mcipic  Ab 
eo6o  U|\|tie  At)  lAejAiixe  ITIac  Tleitt,  eu  XXm\^  cecitiic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  both  poems  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  Flann ;  but  still,  the  period  from  Laeghair^  Mac  Neill,  in  428,  to 
Fergus  Mac  Maelduin,  in  718,  which  appears  in  the  prose  tract,  is 
still  unsung  in  verse ;  this  defect,  however,  is  immediately  supplied 
by  another  poem,  of  fifty-one  quatrains,  which  follows  the  last, 
headed: 

"Oo  |MgAib  &(\efiti  iA|\  q\et>em  in-  Of  the  kings  of  Erinn  after  (the 

fo  fif.  Christian)  KeUgion  here  down. 

This  list  is  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Brian  BoiroinM,  a.d. 
1014  and  the  reassumption  of  the  monarchy  by  Madsechlainn  [Ma- 
lachy]  the  Second,  who  died  in  1022 ;  and  as  the  poet  prays  for  his 
long  life,  it  is  clear  that  these  poems  and  prose  pieces  were  written 
before  the  year  1022.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  poem  we  find  this 
curious  quatrain,  identifying  the  author. 

Co|\o  IPIahh  fe6  T>ic;tA  'o|\eiiin.  May  Flann  reach  past  severe  punish- 

rtlAc  m-ofiit  tiTOA  teigitiT),  ments, — 

tro|\  tiem,  iiix>Ai  T>ichi6  'oe,  [Flann]  the  son  of  the  iUustrions  pro- 

TliAdcAin  iMjtiJ  >ii|\i5e.  fessor,— 

To  Heaven,  it  were  no  negative  ap- 
pointment, 
To  reach  the  royal  mansion  in  the 
sovereignty. 
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^^^^^  [APPENDIX  No.  XXXIII.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  64.] 

Maeimura,    Original  of  stanza   qtwted  by  Uige^MiAC  from  tlie  poem,  of 

SvA^madi.  Maelmura. 

O  'OAeivAX)  in  pobAit  co  gem  pAX)Au  l^ei'oit 
Coic  cec  If  noe  mbtiA'oriA  occmogAC  co  •oemin, 
O  xXtxxm  CO  TigeiTieATnAin  oen  mic  TTlAi|\e  mine, 
1c  T) A  bbiA-OAin  cAejAc  nAi  cec  if  c]\i  mite. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXIV.     [Lect.  IH.,  Pages  65  and  66, 

note  (»*^.] 
stanza         Original  of  stanza  of  an  ancient  poem  quoted  by  UigejinAC,  as 
Tii'^Lh.^     to  the  date  of  the  death  of  St.  Patrick;  and  Extract  from  the 
accouSto7'      CLccount  printed  hy  tfie  Rev.  Dr.  0' Conor  of  the  paper  copy 
Ttghflnaeh'i      of  the  Annals  of  UigepnAc  in  the  Library  of  T.C.I). 

O  jenemAin  Cpifc,  ceim  aic, 

.CCCC.  fop  CAem  nocliAic; 

Ueo|\A  btiA'onA  f  Ae|\  iA|if oin 

Co  bAf  Pac|aaic  ppim  ApfCAil. 

The  following  is  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor's  Description  of  the 
Trinity  College  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighemach^  alluded  to  at 
page  66  (Lect.  III.)  ;  (but  see,  also,  ante^  Appendix  XXXII.)  : — 

Fol.  113.  Jamque,  his  omnibus  ita  accurate,  etsi  breviter,  enu- 
meratis,  valde  dolendum  est  plura  deesse  a  folio  112;  idque  eo 
'  magis,  quia  quse  dcsunt,  ea  ipsa  sunt,  quse  desunt  in  Tigemachi 
Codice  Bodleiano  (Land,  488). 

Incipit  hoc  folium  113  ab  iisdem  verbis  quibus  Codex  prsedictus, 
ab  obitu  nempe  Alexandri  Magni,  quo  tempore  Cimbaoth  Rex  erat 
Ultoniae.  Desunt  itaque  in  ambobus  Codicibus  omnia  quas  prsece- 
dunt  ab  ipso  mundi  initio,  unde  Tigemachus,  ajque  ac  Beda  et 
croteri  Chronographi,  exordium  duxit.  Codicem  hinc  ex  Bodleiano 
descriptum,  fuisse  demonstrat  non  solum  hiatus  iste  in  initio,  venma 
et  ipsa  scribendi  ratio,  qusB  plane  indicat  amanuensem  non  aliud 
orens  sibi  impositum  sensisse  quam  illud  accurate  imitandi  quae 
describerat  ratio ;  iisdem  enim  abbreviationibus  utitur  ad  unguem, 
eademque  barbara  orthographia,  quae  Grammaticis,  tarn  Hiber- 
norum,  quam  Romanorum,  Regulis  omnino  repugnat,  quoque  in 
Codice  Bodleiana  valde  displicet,  atque  ab  imperito  amanuensi 
sssculi  Idtii  ilium  Codicem  scriptum  esse  declarat.  Maximam 
porro  ignorantiam  prodit  amanuensis,  non  solum  in  eo,  quod  bar- 
barum  hancce  orthographiam  serviliter  imitatur,  verum  multo 
magis  in  hoc,  quod  omnia  describat,  tanquam  nihil  omnino  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  desiderabitur. 

Fol.  122.  De  est,  exempli  gratia,  in  Codice  Bodleiano  folium  sep- 
timum ;  qui  autem  Dubliniensem  inde  descripsit  nihil  ibi  deesse  ratus 
totum  descripsit  absque  ullo  hiatu,  et  ab  anno  quarto  post  captivita- 
tem  Patricii,  transiit  ad  annum  abinde  fere  centesimum,  idque  in  ipso 
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medio  paginse  b,  folii  122,  minime  advertens  folium  septimum  penitus  ap.  xxxiv. 
desiderari.    Quis  nescit,  in  tanta  renim  nostrarum  penuria,  quantum 
hoc  asciteritia  Antiquitatibus  Hibemicis  detrimenti  simul  et  contu-  qno"ed  hy 
meliffi  attulerit  ?      A  captivitate  Patricii  transit  codex  Dubliniensis  ^)f^^\— 

11.  n    ^*  •    -r^r       !•  •         •!  •!    •    A  i  /»  I>r. OConora 

ad  obitum  S.  Cianam  Damliagensis,  nihil  mter  utrumque  reierens,  account  of 
nisi  pauca  qusedam  de  Juliano  Apostata,  et  de  miraculo  Hieroso-  ^^T**'* ' 
lymitano,  quae  ultima  sunt  verba  folii  septimi  Codicis  Bodleiani. 

Desunt  quidem  in  Bodleiano  numeri  annorum,  qui  in  hoc  codice 
appositi  legentur  in  margini  sed  hi  numeri  manu  recentiori  descripti 
sunt,  idque  perperam,  et  ex  Annalibus  Innisfaliensibus,  ut  quidam, 
adhuc  recentior,  anno  tensit  in  margine  folii  121  b. 

Fol.  124.  Non  nulla  desunt  in  hoc  folio,  amanuensis  ascitantia 
omissa,  quae  in  nostra  Editione  ex  Codice  Bodleiano  supplentur. 
Alia  pariter  in  eodem  folio  omittnntur  pagina  b.  quae  eandem 
oscitantiam  demonstrant,  linea  quarta  ubi  nulla  mentos  de  obitu 
ItCB  Cluan  credalensis,  vel  de  annis  ab  obitu  Patricii 

Characteres  hujus  Exemplaris  Tigemachi  longe  diversi  sunt  a 
characteribus  praecedentium  foliorum,  et  longe  plures  sunt  Abbre- 
viationes  verborum  et  syllabarum. 

Fol.  133.  Quae  de  hujus  codicis  apographo  Bodleiano  dicta  sunt 
supra  ea  plane  confirmantur  ex  folio  133.  Ea  enim  omnia,  qu® 
desunt  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ab  anno  765  ad  annum  973,  desunt 
pariter  in  Dubliniensi. 

Folio  134.  Desunt  etiam  in  hoc  folio  eadem,  quse  desunt  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  ab  anno  1003  ad  annum  1018,  cujus  character 
exprimitur  sic  "Kl.  iiii.  feria,  Luna  x.,  Litera  Dominicale  E".  Hoc  ■ 
tamen  ab  aliis  referentur  ad  annum  1019,  quod  etiam  convenit  cum 
characteribus  sequentium  annorum.  Annus  enim  immediate  proxi- 
mus  sic  exprimitur  "Kal.  vi.  feria,  Luna  ii.,  an.  xiiii.  circuli  decen- 
novennalis  et  xx.  post  mille  finitumT .  Catera  recto  ordine  sequuntur 
pro  ut  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ad  annum  usque  1088,  ubi  hasc  leguntur 
"  Tigemachus  hue  usq.  Scripsit,  et  hoc  anno  quievit"  recto  ordine 
proccdunt  etiam  inde  ad  annum  1178,  ubi  meum  Codicis  Bodleiani 
Exemplar  ideo  desinit,  quia  caetera,  quae  sequuntur  in  Codice  Bod- 
leiano, recentiori  manu  descripta  stmt.  Pono  quas  extant  in  Bod- 
leiano diversia  manibusj  in  hoc  codici  una,  eademque  manudescripta 
simt,  usque  ad  annimi  1407,  et  folium  161  inclusive,  ubi  explicit 
continuatio  Tigemaphi. 

Hbbc  simt,  quae,  seclusis  Partium  Studiis,  de  ambobus  codicibus 
dicenda  erant.  Caetera,  quae  in  Dubliniensi  continentur  a  folio  164, 
pulchrori  manu,  et  characteribus,  ac  Lingua,  partim  Latina,  partim 
Hibemica,  scripta  usque  ad  finem  codicis,  Chronici  Scotorum^  titulo 
designantur,  et  eadem  manu  scripta  sunt  usque  ad  foHum  216.  Ubi 
chronicon  hoc  desinit  in  anno  1135. 

Prima  duo  folia  Historiam  Universalem  breviter  attingunt  a 
create  mundo  ad  Nativitatem  S.  Patricii.  Caetera  folia,  numero  61, 
Historiam  Hibemicam  praecipue  respiciunt,  eaque  omnia  mea  manu 
ex  hoc  codice  descripta  jam  penes  me  habeo. 

Cabolus  O'Conor. 
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Of  King 

Eochaidh 

Bwidhach. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXV.     [Lect.  HI.,  Page  68.] 

Of  BotAi-t  buA-dAC. 

But  the  most  ctirious  part  of  this  entry  is  the  assertion  that 
Eochaidh  Buadhach^  the  father  of  Ugaine  M6ry  was  king  of  all 
Erinn,  and  residing  at  Tara  contemporaneously  with  Cimhaeth^ 
Eling  of  Emania;  when  the  fact  is  that  Eochaidh  Buadhach  was 
never  monarch  of  Erinn  at  all ;  but,  by  a  mistake  of  the  original 
compiler,  or  some  subsequent  scribe,  his  name  is  substituted  here 
for  that  of  his  father,  Duaeh  Ladhrach,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Cimbadh. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVL     [Lect.  III.,  Page  68.] 
Entry  in  Original  of  entry  in  UiJejAtiAC  as  to  the  Kings  of  Leinster. 

U|ii6a  1^5  ]iobAi  "oo  l/Aigbin  fO]\  6]tinn  6  z^   t/AbpAi'6 
l/Oingfec  CO  CAcbAi|i  Tn6]\. 


Reference 
to  Book  of 
Leintter. 


Ancient 
account  of 
the  Foun- 
dation of 
the  Palace 
of  Emania. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVn.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  70.] 
Original  of  cwnmencement  of  an  ancient  poem  preserved  in  the 
''Book  of  Leinster''  {H.  2.  18.,  T.CD.Jol  104),  ascribed  to 
5il'tA  An  Chomioe'o  Ua  Cojini^^ic. 

"  A  Hi  jMcix)  1^61*015  •OATn". 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVin.     [Lect.  IH.,  Page  70.] 
Original  (with  Translation)  of  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  palace  of  CmAin  niA6A,  (b.c.  405,) — from  the  "  Book  of 
Lemster''  (H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.,/oZ.  10  b.  a.). 

Cit)  •Old  CA  GiTiAin  UlAdA.     til  hATiTifATh  pn. 

U|ti  1^5  bACAjA  |:o|A  h-e]Mnn  i  comptAchiuf,  "oo  "UtcAib 
•ooib  .1.  'Oir1io|\bA  ttiac  IDimmAHi,  a  b-tJpiiuc  tTlit)e;  Aex> 
tltiAt)  niAC  t)At)iii|\n,  mic  >A|A5AicniAi|\,  a  Ui|a  Aet)A;  Citn- 
bAech  mAC  pncAin,  mic  -ApsAicmAni  a  fmriAbAi]!  ITlAige 
Inif. 

X>o  tliAc  cojtA  iA|ttini,  riA  figpn,  fecc  mbbAt)nA  cac 
p|t  •o'lb  ii^jAige.  U|M  -pecc  |^AunA  ectiiA|\ti,  fe6c  nt)|\tii'o, 
fecc  pbt),  fetz  nocagepn.  Ha  -pecc  ifTO]iui'o  "oia  pm^At) 
C]iiA  bp6cu;  TiA  fecc  phx)  "oia  ngtAniAt)  ocuf  -oia  ne|\- 
fUACjiA;  riA  fe6c  coipg  t)iA  nguin  ocuf  "oia  tofcut)  mem 
f AcbAt)  in  f ej\  "oib  in  jMje  i  cint)  -pecc  mbtiA'OAn ;  co  com^c 
fi]i  fUvtA  .1.  tneff  ca6a  btiA'onA,  ocuf  cen  mech  ^lUAmnA 
ce6  •OAtA,  ocuf  cen  mnA  "oecAib  "oe  bAnAi-oit).  Uim6etf  ac 
ce6|iA  ctJA|iT)A  cec  p|\  -oib  iwige  .i.  fefCA  AC]ti.  ^det)  ^iua-o 
cpA,  AcbAcb  X)ib  Ajtcijf  .1.  DA-out)  no  bAoex)  in  6]*ptiAit)j 
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ocuf  CO  cucAt)  A6ofp  iffin  px)  pn,  uiroe  SSv  n-Aet)A,  octif   xxxvni. 
CfpuAit).      Hi  fA^ijAib  in  cAe'opn  cIaitto  acc  oen  injen  .1. 
tn^xGA  Tnonji^UAt)  -A  hAinmp'oe.      ConACCAig  px)e  fet  a  1ia-  account  of 
rViAiA  •oon  pge.      -Acbeitc  CimbAech  octif  tDichoiiDA  n'l  chi-  Sltion^S?' 
be|\cAif  i^ige  tDO  ititiai.      peccA  CAt  et:ii|A|Mi,  ocuf  itiai'oi'o  in  ^J^^^® 
CAt:  jie  TTlAchA.      'OopuniAtc  fecc   TnbLiA'onA  n^iti^e.     X)o 
jiocbAHA   'OicbojAbA  1   Copunt)  ifo\px>e.     'PojAACAibp'oe   coic 
mACCu  niAite  .1.  bAet,  ocuf  D|iAf,  becAC,  ocuf  tlAllAC, 
ocuf  bopbcAf .     ConAuceuA]A  ptDe  pge.     -Acbe|\c  HIaca  nA 
cib|\et)  tDoib,  A|t  n^  6  |\AcbAib  cue  acc  at\|a6i  caca  a]\  6cin. 
feccA  CAt  ecupitti.     bpffif  TTIaca  in  CAcn  fojt  mACCAib  tDi- 
chojtbA,  CO   fAjijAibfec  A|t  cent)  Aicce;  co  |ao6ui|\  iau  a|\ 
innAjtbA  lAjtcAin  in-oitnubAib  ConnACc.     Uuc  ITlAchA  iA|t|*Ain 
CitnbAet  cuca  -oo  ceiie  t)i,  ocuj*  x>o  cbAipjecc  a  tiAmf Aige 
imme. 

O  itobACAji  oencA-OAig  qw^,  THAcbA  ocuf  CimbAecb,  ttiit) 
TTlAchA  •00  1A]^AH\  meic  ntDiulio^AbA  i]1|aicc  fctAitnpge  .1.  UAef 
f ecAit,  ocuf  |iocA  ]\o  comtet)  impe,  conofptiAi]^  1  mbAipin'o 
ConnA6c  oc  fune  cunic  A^tAit).  lAitfAigic  nA  fi]A  fcelA  tDi, 
ocuf  innifpt)  fi  x)oib,  ocuf  tDo  bejiAic  biAt)  t)i  con  ceni-opn. 
^cbejic  fep  t)ib:  if  AtAint)  j^ofc  nA  CAttigi,  oencAigem  pj\iA. 
tlof  bei|ipx)e  teif  fon  CAiLtit).  CensLAi'op  in  fe^tfAin 
Attuf  nijAc,  ocuf  fAcbAit)  6  pn  chAittit).  Uicp  •oop'oip 
•oon  cenit).  CAt)e  in  pep  tDA  coit)  tAcu  AjipAC.  TTIebot  tAif , 
Ajifi,  ciAdcAin  cucAibfi  Af  no^nctijut)  p|M  clAimp^.  tli  bo 
mobot,  A]^  lArptini,  a|i  "oo  jenAmni  uti  Ac^cnA.  Hop  beiji 
CAC  pe|i  pon  cAtte.  Cen^UM-opi  ca6  pep  -oib  Ap  niupc,  octip 
nop  beip  in   o^ntengut  te  iac   co   btltcu.     x\pbepcACAp 

UlAlt)    AmiTlApbAt).       tlicbo,     Appip,     Ap    ip    COtL    pip    ptAtA 

t)AnipA,  a6c  a  nxjoipAt)  po  "ooipe,  ocup  ctAi-oec  pAicn  im- 
mumpA,  copop  hi  bAp  ppimctiAcip  UIat)  co  bpAcb.  Co  po 
didpAin-opi  x)6ib  in  •oiin  conA  bed  6ip  immA  tntiin  .1.  Cmuin 
.1.  66  triuin  .1.  66  immA  TTItiin  HlAchA. 

[translation.] 

What  is  Emain  Mocha  named  from  ?     It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  ? 

Three  kings  that  were  over  Erinn  in  co-sovereignty ;  they  were 
of  the  Ultonian  race,  namely,  Ditkorba^  son  of  Dimarij  from  Us' 
niuch  of  Midh€  (Meath);  Aedh  Buadh,  son  of  Badhurrij  son  of 
Argatmarj  from  Ttr  Atdha;  Cimhaethj  son  of  Fintariy  son  of  Ar^ 
gatmary  from  Finnabhair  of  Magh  Inis,  These  kings,  now,  made 
an  arrangement,  that  each  man  of  them  should  reign  seven  years 
[in  turn]. 

There  were  three  times  seven  guarantees  between  them  [namely] : 
seven  Druids,  seven  poets,  seven  military  leaders  [or  captains]. 
The  seven  Druids  to  scorch  them  by  incantations ;  the  seven  poets 
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to  satirize  and  denounce  them ;  the  seven  captains  to  woimd  and 
to  bum  them,  if  each  man  of  them  did  not  vacate  the  sovereignty 
at  the  end  of  his  seven  years ;  and  to  maintain  the  [evidences  of  the] 
righteousness  of  a  sovereign,  namely:  abimdance  of  fruit  every 
year ;  and  no  failure  of  the  dye-stuffs  of  every  colour ;  and  women 
not  to  die  in  childbirth.  They  revolved  three  revolutions  each 
man  of  them  in  the  sovereignty,  that  is,  sixty-three  [years,  in  all]. 
Aedh  Ruadh  was  the  first  of  them  that  died,  ».«.  of  drowning,  he 
died  in  Eas-Ruaidh^  and  his  body  was  bimed  in  that  hill  [SicUi] 
unde  Sidk  Aedha  [Aedh's  hill],  and  Es-Ruaidh  [or,  the  Redhaired 
Man's  Cataract].  This  Aedh  left  no  children  but  one  daughter, 
f.  f .,  Macha  Mong-Riiadh  [that  is,  Redhaired  Machd]  was  her  name. 
She  demanded  her  father's  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  Cimbaetk  and 
Dithorba  said  that  they  would  not  give  sovereignty  to  a  woman. 

There  was  a  battle  fought  between  them,  and  Macha  gained  the 
battle.  She  spent  seven  years  in  the  sovereignty.  Dithorba  was 
killed  in  the  Corann  in  that  time.  He  left  five  good  sons,  namely, 
JBaethy  and  Braa,  and  Betach^  and  Uallach,  and  Borbchas,  These 
demanded  the  sovereignty.  Macha  said  that  she  would  not  resign 
it  to  them,  because  it  was  not  from  securities  she  had  obtained  it, 
but  in  the  battle-field  by  force.  A  battle  was  fought  between  them, 
Macha  gained  the  battle  over  the  sons  of  Dithorba^  so  that  they 
left  a  slaughter  of  heads  with  her ;  and  she  sent  them  into  banish- 
ment afterwards  into  the  wildernesses  of  Connacht.  Macha  after 
that  took  Cimbaeth  to  her  to  be  her  husband,  and  to  take  on  him 
the  command  of  her  soldiers. 

When  Macha  and  Cimbaeth  had  thus  formed  an  union,  Macha 
set  out  to  discover  the  sons  of  DitJiorba,  in  the  shape  of  a  leprous 
woman,  t.  «.,  having  rubbed  herself  with  the  dough  of  rye  and  rota 
[some  kind  of  red  colouring  stuff].  And  she  found  them  in  Bairinn 
of  Connacht,  cooking  a  wild  hog.  The  men  asked  news  of  her, 
and  she  told  them,  and  they  gave  her  food  at  that  ^re.  A  man 
of  them  said:  "Beautiful  is  the  eye  of  the  hag:  let  us  cohabit 
with  her".  He  took  her  with  him  into  the  wood.  She  tied  that 
man  by  main  strength,  and  she  left  him  in  the  wood.  She  came 
again  to  the  fire.  "  What  of  the  man  who  went  with  you  ?"  said 
they.  "  He  was  ashamed",  said  she,  "  to  come  back  to  you  after 
cohabiting  with  a  leprous  woman".  "  It  is  no  shame",  said  they, 
"  for  we  will  all  of  us  do  the  same".  Each  man  of  them  took  her 
into  the  wood.  She  tied  each  man  of  them  by  her  strength,  and 
carried  them  in  one  tie  with  her  to  Ulster.  The  Ultonians  pro- 
posed to  have  them  killed.  "  Not  so",  said  she,  "  because  it  would 
be  the  defilement  of  the  righteousness  of  a  sovereign  to  me ;  but 
they  .shall  be  condemned  to  slavery,  and  shall  raise  a  Rath  around 
me,  and  it  shall  be  the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever".  And  she 
marked  for  them  the  Dun  with  her  brooch  of  gold  [ES  oVr]  from 
her  neck  [or  at  her  neck],  i.e,  Emuin,  i.e.  Eomuin^  i.e,  the  E6 
[brooch]  of  Macha  at  her  neck.     [Ed  and  muin,  brooch  and  neck.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXIX.     [Lect  III.,  Page  75.]         tLJEIEL 
Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  o/UigepriAC,  at  a.d.  1405.     ^l^o 
Ampycm  THasjia'doij,  cAHoriAC  -00  CAnoriACoi'b  Oil6n  tia  ^^*„«c*. 
tlAom,  f  A01,  gcein  |ao  111^^1,  a  nejno  -di^x-do  A^tif  •botfion'oo, 
|iA   teigionn,   Ajt  fencAf,  Ajiif  A|\   eAtA-onoib  ioittoa  Aile 
Ai^ceno;   A5Uf    ottorh   'oeig-upUxbito    iA]ttont    eoppo;   fe^ 
cegoi^t  ATI  tioboi^t-p,  Aru-p  teAbojt  iottt6a  oite,  ei'Dip  bechAit) 
nvvoifi,  Aguf  fencAf-t)43JLAib;  x)65An  te-OAOin  |\ia  SAtfiom,  if 
AH  feif e-d  bbA-OAin  A]^  cao^ac  [a  Aoip] ;  fop  f ef A-b  ^fgo. 
U|\ocAi|\i  An   cflAtioigcoiiAe  lofA  Cjiifc  X)o  toigecc  fop  a 
Anmoin, 

APPENDIX  No.  XL.     [Lect.  IV.,  Page  76.] 
Original  of  legendary  account  o/ITlAeiftitAiTi  O'CeAnbAitt,  of 
Itiif  fAittenn  (JnisfaUen),  in  'L06  t^in  (tlie  Lake  of  Kit-  f^f^^^ 
lamey)y  from  the  ancient  vellum   MS.  called  the   ^  Liber  Maeisuth- 
Mavm  Fergu8orum\  (Part  i.,  fol  11  a.J  ^^m"^' 

UjtiAjt  fogtAinncig  CAinictix)A]^  o  Ctunnipi  •00  x>entitTi 
teiginn  t)iTinf  Ai-bi  AnmcAjiAt)  bpiAin  mic  Ceinneit)i5  .1.  Tlltiit- 
fUtAin  tiUAt  Ce|AbAitt,  tDCogAnACC  Ix)6a  l/Cin,  Aip  bA  he 
ecnAi'61  bA  feA|Ap  iriA  Aitnpii  be.  If  AtntAit)  f o  bA'OAf  in 
cfiA]!  fosbAinncigip,  ocur  conic|\ut,  ocuf  conroeAtbA,  ocuf 
comAinm  f o|\]^o  .1.  T)omnAl,i  ah  CAinm.  Ko  bAtDAji  iino|i|\o,  cfi 
btiA'OTiA  AC  fojtAim  occo.  -A  cinn  cf  1  btiA'6ATi  A'otib|Wk'OA]i 
fpi  noit)! :  Iff  Alt  tinn  A|t  pAt),  X)ut  cof  oici  lef  uf Atem  ipn 
cif  lii'OA,  511  |\o  iTnciX)pt)  A|i  cof A  cecn  coriAif  fo  imig  An 
cStAinici'6  A  CAtAth.  ^•oubAi]iu  in  CAitDi :  ni  jiacViaix)  no  gu 
f A^bAchAi  tuAch  mo  f  Aeif  [f  Aetift]  Acumf a.  xXxjubpti'OAp  nA 
x)^r:Ai'6 :  tli  fuit  Acuinn,  a^i  pAX),  ni  'oo  bef mif  -otiicc  acc  be 
muiT)  cfi  btiA'6nA  Aite  Ag  oitititoit)  vwrz,  mA'6  Ait  toACc. 
Hi  hAit,  Ajife,  a6c  bex)  uobfAi'6  mo  bfeit  fein  •oaiti,  no  'oen 
bA|t  neAfguine.  X>o  befum,  of  pAt),  t)iA  jioib  Acuinn.  tlon 
nAif  c  f Of ]to  f o  f  oif cetA  in  Coim-ocA-b.  llAcb Am,  Af f e,  in  con Aif 
if  Alt  ti  o,  ocuf  bit)  mAf b  pb  A  nAeinf CACc  Af  An  cuf  uf ,  ocuf 
1p  bf  eAch  concim  of  uiop,  cAn  "out  Af  neAiii  lAf  negAib  "otiib, 
no  CO  cipoAi-b  cticumf  A  Af  'ouf  "oia  innipn  t)Am  ce  f  At)  mo 
fAejAit  ocuf  CO  fo  innipoi  An  fAtAim  cennfA  in  Coim-bi. 
Je^tmtii'one  x)uicq;*i  An  ni  pn  a  nucc  An  Coim'61,  AfpAt) 
fo  imipt)  pn,  ocuf  fucfAX)  beAnnACCAin  te6  o  nA  nomi, 
octif  fo  fAgfAc  beAnnACCAin  A151  -onA.  Uo  pfpci;  cech 
conAif  f  o  cuAtA'OAf  in  cStAinici  "oo  imcicc.  HAniCA-OAf  -onA, 
fotJ^eoi-b  copuici  lefUfAtem,  ocuf  r uAf upoAf  bAf  AneinfeAcc 
Ann,  ocuf  f o  hA'6nAiceA'6  co  noif  [nonoif]  moif  iax)  in  lejiu- 
fAtem.    UAinic  TTlicet  -Af cAinjeAt  o  tDiA  AfA  ceAnn.    1x)ub- 
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luv^OAji  fum :  ni  itAgum  no  50  f UvtiAi^im  in  b|\eActi  rugi^Atn  j^iia 
A|A  noi-oi  f o  f oif ceUx  Cpifc.  lAiuhigit)  [1mctii5i'6]  Ap  in  cAin- 
pt,  octif  innp-o  'oo  c|ii  btiA-bnA  coLeich  A151  T)o  f^ejAt,  ocuj* 
A  •out  in  i^qiinn  co  b]\Ach.  lA]ipn  bepuji  An  bpeAch  Atto 
bpAcbA  fAi|i.  In-oif  t)tiinn,  a|i  pAt),  01*6  itia  cti|itA]i  in  i|> 
|\inn  e.  Ai^  c]ii  f  Auhuib,  a^  in  CAingit  .1.  A]tA  met)  cojtjicef 
An  cAnoin,  ocuf  a  met)  t)0  mnAim  fpip'd  coim]iicenn,  ocuf 
A|i  c]ie5At)  An  .Atcuf  A. 

ISe  imo]i]iom  jTAt  A|t  a|i  qieigptim  An  c-Atcuf  .1.  mAcmAit 

jiobAei-b  Aco  [occo]  .1.  niAetpAt)^ic  a  Ainm.     tlofgob  5Atti|t 

bAif  in  mAC.     Ko  gob  An  cAtcuf  fofcAfcc  inA  cimaXL  a^ 

t)Ai'6  con  At)  bAt)  mA|ib  m  mAC.     flip  UAj^bAi-b  t)oibpum  pn, 

UAip  bA  mA|ib  in  mAc  f  a  cet)oni.   lt)ijbAH\c  ttlAebf utAin  nAcb 

gebA-b  in  ALcuf  c]ie  bitutti  o  nAC  f ACAit)  Anoip  ac  'Oia  f ai^. 

Ocuf  ni  t)eAf Anoip  cue  t)iA  t)on  -Atruf  jAn  ftAinci  t)iAt)  mAC 

f An,  a6c  feAjiji  tei]^  in  mAC  t)o  beich  et)i]i  in  muinnaji  Heime 

nA  et)^!  muinncin  cAtmAn.      Ho  bAeitl)  tTlAetfuCAin  feACC 

mbtiA-bnA  cen  -Atcuf  t)o  gobAiL     lAjipn  cAn5At)Aii  AC|tiu]t 

t)AbcA'6  t)o  AjAtuib  ITlAeitpitAin  ijteccAib  cp  cotum  njCAt, 

ocuf  feA]if um  -pAitci  fpiu.     Innip-o  t)Am  ce  fAt)  mo  rAejAit, 

ocuf  An  fA-duim  jrocjiuici.     ^Acacc,  a]i  pAt)fom,  cp  otiA^dnA 

x>o  f  Aegub  Acut),  ocuf  x)o  t)ut  A  ni|r|iinn  cobjiAch  lA^ipn.    Cuo 

imA  mbeinn  Ani|r]nnn,  a|1  eipn.    A^  cp  ^AcliAib,  Ap  pAtxpum, 

ocuf  |io  innpt)Aii  nA  cp  f  aua  a  t)ub|iumA|i  |iomuinn.      TlibA 

p|i  mo  t)utfA  An  ipnnn,  A]ife,  uai|i  nA  cp  huiLc  pn,  A]ife, 

ACAic  ocom|"A  Aniu,  ni  biAt)  ocomj^A  Amu,  ni  biAt)  ocumfA 

oj^unn  AmAcb,  ocuj*  c]iei5feAt)f  a  nA  huitc  i^r\y  ocuf  togpAi'b 

tDiA  t)Am  lAt),  Am  Alt  |io  gOAtt  fein  An  uAn  a  t)ubAi|ic:  "  1m- 

pierAf  impii  in  <iUAcum<)ue  bo]iA  conue|ipif  fuept)  non  no- 

cebic  ei'\     Hi  t)en  t)onA,  ciAtt  uAim  pein  ipn  CAn6in,  [acu] 

AmAit  no  geib  if  nA  teobjiuib  t)iA'6uib.      JebAt)  t)nA  c6t> 

fteccAin  cech  tAi.     SeAcc  mbtiA-dnA  acu^a  gen  -Atuuf  t)o 

jAbAit,  ocuf  jebAt)  in  c>Atcuf  \o  feAfcr  cec  noici'6  cen  bet) 

beo,  ocuf  t)o  t)en  cjieginuf  cecA  -peACcmuine.     'OenAi'6p 

•ono  co6c  t)ocum  neime,  a|i  fe,  ocuf  C151  Atto  ineip)eACCA 

X)innipn  fcet  t)Am.     Uiucf Amuit)  Ap  pAt),  ocuf  t)o  cuAt)A|i  a 

cpup  fon  cuAjiAf cbAit  cet)nA,  ocuf  ^o  boAnnA^Cf At)  t)6,  ocuf 

|io  beAnnAcputti  t)Aibpim.     Itto  An   eipoeccA  cAn5Ut)A|i  a 

qiiu^i  ron  cuA|\uf cbAii  cex)nA,  ocuf  |\o  beAnnAcliA  cVia  [beAn- 

nAcViAj  cAch  t)A  ceite  t)ib,  ocuf  |io  pApp Ai-d  x)ib :  in  inAnn  mo 

beAcliAf A  int)iu  ac  tDiA  ocuf  An  tA  eite  cAngAbuiji  t)om  AgAt- 

tuib.    til  hinAnn  umoppo,  A^^pAt),  uai|i  t)o  ueAfbenAt)  t)uinne 

cinAt^fA  A|i  tleim,  ocuf  ir  teo|\  tinni-d  a  feAbuf.     UAngA- 

mA]ine  Amu  AmAit  |\o  jeAttAmA^ine,  a|i  t)o  ceAnnf  a,  ocuf  cAp 

Linn  Ap  Amuf  An  inAi'6  pn,  co  |^obun1  1  fpACjiAcuf  X>k  ocuf 
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AO  AenrAi'6  ha  TTititioit)!,  ocu]*  Tniiinnci]Ai  tleitfie,  co  bpAC  riA   app.  xl. 
mbjieAch.    IS  ATjnpn  ^o  nnoitit>  f  acai]i  [j'ACAiitc]  ocuf  ctei-  j^^^^^^^ 
1^1*6  iTirbA  CU151,  ocuf  ito  honjA'b  he,  octif  tii  ]to  fSA^tf  At)  a  •oaL-  story  of 
CAi'6  |:|\if  no  jti  n'oe6A'OA|\  •ooctrni  Heinie.    Ocuf  if^e  fq^ep-  ainocear- 
CUA  [fCjiepcjVA]  in  pjt  iriAicti  pn  a  ca  in  Innif  jpAittenn  ipn  ******* 
ectAif  yoy.  Pnic. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLI.     [Lect.  IV.,  Page  76,  Note  (»*^] 
Contents  of  the  ^^Liber  Flavua  Fergusofmm'',  a  vellum  MS.  in  content* 
two  parts,  or  volumes,  4to,  of  the  date  1437,  in  the  possession  ^S^^bish 
of  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq,  [the  volume  not  conseeu-  " 
tively  paged,  but  each  consisting  of  several  staves  {A,  B,  C, 
etc.),  paged  separately  at  present,  but  irregularly  divided.^ 
Pars  L,  A, — ^FoL  1.  A  religious  legend  (in  which  the  names  of 
St.  Stephen  Martyr,  and  Judas  occur). 
Fol.  2.  The  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne  [a  rather  short  tract]. 
Fol.  10.  The  Story  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

Account  of  the  Names  of  the  Trees  of  which  the  Cross 

was  composed. 
Account  of  a  man's  head  having  fallen  off  at  the  fair  of 
TaiUterUf  for  swearing  falsely  upon  the  hand  of  St. 
CiaratL 
Story  of  Niall  Frassach,  Monarch  of  Erinn. 
Fol.  11.  Trial  of  Friendship  by  an  Ancient  Philosopher. 

Story  o£  Maelstahain  (yCearbhaiU  [jyCarroU],  Secretary 
and  Adviser  to  Brian  Boroimhe.     [See  ante,  Appen- 
dix No.  XL.] 
Story  of  Saighir  Ctaratn. 
Aocoimt  of  the  Wonders  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
FoL  13.  Short  Life  of  St.  MoUng. 
B, — FoL  1.   Stoiy  of  Enoch  and  Elias. 
FoL  2.  Death  of  St.  Chiistoferus. 
FoL  6.  Religious  Legends  (of  Erinn). 
FoL  7.  Religious  Legends  and  Rules. 
FoL  1.  Legend  of  St.  Moling. 
C, — ^FoL  1.   Story  of  the  Sons  of  Eochaidh  Muighmheadhoin. 

A  Religious  Legend. 
FoL  2.  The  Historic  Tale  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Flidais  (part  of  the 
Tdin  Bo  Chuailgni). 
A  Religious  Legend. 
FoL  3-  Account  of  the  "Irruption*',  or  Origin,  of  the  Boyne  River. 
Story  of  St.  Cdum  Cille. 
Birth  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 
Fol.  4.  Story  of  Niall  of  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  Sons. 

A  Religious  Legend. 
FoL  5.  Short  Account  of  St.  Patrick. 
FoL  6.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Andrew. 
FoL  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle. 
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APP.  xLi.       Fol.  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  Fartholan. 


Contents  ^» — ^^^*  ^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^^  *^®  Evangelist,  (imperfect), 

of  the  MS.         FoL  3.  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
fS.™  rJI-  Life  of  St.  Elexinus. 

auaoKUM.  Fol.  4.  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fol.  5.  Moral  and  Religions  Tracts. 

Fol.  6.  Story  of  Dunchadh,  or  Donogh,  O'Brien  [0'j5raoin.] 
Story  of  the  Man  who  swore  by  St.  dararCa  Hand. 
Story  of  Mac  Coise  the  Poet,  and  the  Fairy  Woman. 
Story  of  Aodk  Oirdnidhe  and  the  Enchanted  Goblets. 
Story  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Pars  II.,  A, — Fol.  1,  et  seq.,  Religious  Pieces  (miscellaneous). 
Fol.  6.  Accoimt  of  the  Death  of  St.  Salmus. 
Fol.  9.  Life  of  St.  Julian. 
Fol.  10.  Of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 
B, — ^Fol.  1.  Religious  Tract  from  St.  Augustine. 
Fol.  2.  A  curious   Address  from  a  Priest  to  the  Heir  of  the 

King  of  Oriel,  on  the  Sacraments. 
Fol.  5.  Death  (and  Life)  of  St.  Ceallachy  son  of  Eogan  Bd^  King 

of  Connacht ;  (see  anie,  Appendix  No.  XIV.) 
Fol.  8.  Religious  Legend  of  the  Seven  Heavens,  and  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  Man. 
FoL  10.  Threatened  Inflictions  on  the  Church  in  Ireland  if  the 
purity  of  the  Faith  was  not  preached  and  forwarded. 
Tract  on  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Fol.  12.  The  Genealogies  of  the  Apostles. 
Fol.  18.  Religious  Tracts  (miscellaneous). 
C,— Fol.  1.  On  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  etc. 
Fol.  8.  Story  of  St.  Baithm. 

D,— FoL  1.  Story  of  Tadhg  ffBriain  and  the  Devil. 
Tract  on  the  House  of  Solomon. 
The  "Epistle  of  Christ". 
FoL  2.  Tract  on  the  Greatness  of  God,  etc.  (commonly  called 

Teanga  Bithnua), 
FoL  4.  Dialogue  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body. 
FoL  6.  The  Vision  of  St.  PauL 
Fol.  6.  Tract  on  the  Eucharist. 
Fol.  7.  On  the  Situation  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
FoL  8.  On  the  Colours  of  the  Vestments  used  at  Mass. 
Life  of  St.  Eustatius. 
Various  Legends  (religious,  etc.) 
FoL  10.  life  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 
E, — FoL  1.  Life  of  Saint  Georgius  (much  defaced). 
FoL  6.  The  Testament  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Fol.  7.  Legend  of  St.  Brenann  of  Birr. 
FoL  8.  Legend  of  Meadhbh  and  the  Cave  of  Cruachain, 

Tract  on  the  Expulsion  of  the  Deisi  (Decies  or  Deasys) 
from  Tara. 
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Fol.  9.     Tract  on  the  Death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  on  the  Day  of  a  pp.  xli. 
the  Crucifixion.  cont«nu 

Tract  concerning  the  Devil.  of  the  ms. 

Tract  on  the  Commandments.  ^vus  fkr- 

Fol.  1 2.  Story  of  Saint  Brendan.  ausoauM. 

[Some  parts  of  these  MSS.  are  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  other  parts  perhaps  not  so  old.  The  date 
1437  occurs  at  the  29th  leaf  of  Part  I.,  or  Part  I.  C.  Fol.  5.] 

APPENDIX  XLII.    [Lect.  VI.,  Page  84.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annah  of  Ulster  of  the  Death  of  tlie  or  th« 

original  compiler,  ITIac  ITlAgntifA.    (a.d.  1498.)  coiSSSitrof 

THac  iriAgnuf a  tnhejtii'bn;  •oo  eg  in  btiA'6Ainp  .i.  CAt^t 
65,  ttiAC  CAtAit,  mic  CAtAit,  mic  gitt^pA'DiUMg,  tnic  tTlAtA, 
ecc.  Tleo6  bui  in  a  biAtAC  fop  Se^n^i^,  ocuf  m^  CAno^- 
nAC  co|\A'6  in  A\po  ITIaca,  ocuf  in  8]^oc6i'oecc  CtocAip, 
ocuf  inA  •6e5AnA6  fop  tx)c  eijine,  octi|'  inA  phejifun  a  n-1nif 
CAin  lx)CA  h-ei|\ne ;  •00  bui  a  n-t)e5AncAcc  Uoca  h-ei]ine  inA 
^eji-inAit)  6fpuic  fpi  cuic  btiA'6nAX)e5  |iia  nA  eicfechc.  Int) 
ieAC  togmu]!,  imojipo,  ocuf  in  gem  gtoine,  ocuf  in  |\ectA 
f otufCA,  ocuf  cifci  CAif ce*6A  int)  ecnAi,  ocuf  c|iAeb  cnuAf A15 
nA  cAnoine,  ocuf  copu|\  nA  X)efeiici,  ocu-p  nA  cenn^^A  ocuf 
nAtiAitgine;  octi|*  in  cotum  a|i  guoine  cpi'6e,  ocuf  in  cti|i- 
cui|i  A]i  en-ocA  ocuf  innech,  •oa|i  bui-bigi  •OAmA,  ocuf  t)e6- 
^lAix),  ocuf  'oeibtein  bochcA  Cipenn ;  ocuf  in  neA6  bui  tAn 
t)o  |iAt,  ocuf  X)o  ecnA  in  gAC  uite  eAtA-OAin  co  hAitnp|i  a 
eicfeccA,  ocuf  AfiAite  .1.  "otige-o,  ocu|*  •oia'oacc,  ppgecc, 
ocuf  feAiti^Aime,  ocuf  CAlA-bAin  jAei-oilgi  AipcenA.  Ocuf 
neAc  po  cunroAir,  ocuf  po  tegUvim,  ocu]"  |io  tinoit  An  teA- 
bA]if  A  A  teAbjiAib  ibin'6A  Aite.  Ocuf  a  65  •oon  S^tup  b]ieAC, 
in  x)ecmA'6  CAtAinn  •00  tfii  -Apjiit,  t)iA  liAine  ajiai  tAi<:i  -pecc- 
muini.  tx*.  Anno  [AjecAcif  fue.  Ocuf  CAb^iA'd  jac  nee 
•oiA  l^5f A  int)  tebAjif  A,  ocuf  'dia  poigenA,  a  bennAcc  pop  An 
AnmAinpn  TTIhic  mliAgnuf a. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLIII.    [Lect  IV.,  Page  85.] 
Original  of  two  memoranda  inserted  in  a  blank  space  {at  the  JJ"J5J^°** 
end  of  A.D.   1373)  in  the  Dublin  copy  of  the  Annals  q/ofuirter. 
VUter,  {classed  H,  1.  8.  T£J>.) 

jActiAon  teiji^Af  An  becfo  CAb^iA-b  bent)Achc  a]i  Anmuin 
An  pp  |io  jjvAib. 

IS  coiiA  A  CAbui|ic  A]i  AnmAin  1[Iuai'0]ii  hi  l/Uinin  X)o  fjjiib 
An  lebup  comAit. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLIV.     [Lect.  IV.,  Pages  90,  92.] 
Of  the  commencement  of  the  Annah  of  Uleter  in  the  Vellum 

MS,  80  called  (classed  H.  1.  8.)  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D. 

I  cannot  ventare  to  pronounce  on  my  own  part  a  positive  opinion 
upon  the  identification  of  these  leaves  with  the  Annals  of  Tighemach, 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  thej  did  form  a  portion 
of  a  copy  older  than  any  (and  not  exactly  coinciding  with  any)  other 
now  known.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd  (in  his  letter  printed  aide  Appendix  XXXII.),  whose  conclusion 
in  the  affirmative  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  The 
writing  of  the  three  leaves  in  question  appears  to  belong  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLV.    [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
M«niorancUi  Original  of  memorandum  inserted  in  the  Annals  of  tx>c  Ck 
(H.  1. 19.,  T.an.)  at  A.D.  1061.) 
18  im  fjite-AC  100  bA|\c  bjiiAin  TMic  'OiA]tiT»A'OA.   Anno  Do- 
mini, 1580.    1T!ip  pibp  b^-oUxis". 


in  Annals 
of  Loch  C4, 
at  1061. 


Mem.  In 
Annals  of 
X^cAC^at 
1515. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVI.     [Lect,  V.,  Page  94.] 

Original  of  a  second  memorandum  in  the  same^  at  1515. 

Sguijiim  ve  ro.     5°  •o-CAUjtAi'd  T)ia  t)'feA]i  in  teAbAi|\fi 

cGAdc  ft/An  6  iDriAi'Le  AtA  LtiAin  .i.  t)]iiAn  itiac  tltiAi'6|ii  TTlic 

'OiApmA'OA.     1T!ip  pitip  fspippc,  1588,  Ia  f6it  bpeTiuinii 

•oo  funn]iA'6.    Octi-p  CtuAin  ni  D|\aoiti  mo  tog. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLVn.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
McmMn  Original  of  a  third  memorandum  in  the  sam^j  1581. 

^cACd,  at        IpeAjiCAOjA'o  6  T)uib5eTiAinii   .1.  ttiac  pepgAit  mic  pibp 

•o'fAgAlt  bAlf  A  g-ClUAin  1  t>lVA01Tl. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLVin.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Mem.  in  Original  of  a  fourth  memorandum  in  the  same,  at  1462. 

Annals  of  ^      ..  *       ^ 

Loch  ci,  at       Ujti  -DtiiLteogA  ocuf  .u.  .xx.''^  tnettn^uiTn  aca  ipn  LeAOAff a. 
Per  nae  Dauid  Duiginan. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLIX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  95.] 
Original  of  an  entry y  at  ad.  1581,  in  fragvnent  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Annals  of  toe  Ce,  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  of  Note  appended  thereto  by  Brian  Mac  Bermotj  Chief 
of  ITlAg  tuiiAj  [Moy  Lorg.] 

1581.     An  CAtbAC  niAc  'OomnAilt,  mic  UAi'Dg,  mic  Ca- 
diAil  015  bi  ConcubAip,  oi5|\e  Sbsit)  ocuf  1ccaii\  ConnA^c 


Entry  (at 
1581)  in  Con- 
tinuation of 
Annals  of 
LochCi. 
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jAn   impifAin   •opAjAil  b^if  in   Aoine  iioep  t)^  C^ifc  tiA  app.  xlix. 
bliAt>nAro,  ^„^(^, 

The  foUowing  is  the  note  :—  Jinuiti«n  of " 

Ocuf  If  -oo  fs^Uxib  m6\i^  r\^  hCjAenn  An  cenifiAC  pn  'Ootti-  iJUJ^'^i' 
nAittl  ConcubAi|i,ocuf  ITlonteinginel  RuAipc ;  ocuf  ni  cAinic 
•DO  ftict  bpiAin  Ltiijnig  |\iAni,  pep  a  AOf a  but)  mo  tDo  -pcet  nA 
e,  ocuf  ni  -ooig  co  cicfA;  ocuf  •oo  cpAi-b  inf56tpn  qtoit>e^A 
ConnACC,  ocuf  co  liAipte  •oo  cjaai*  f e  eijif  ocuf  otltimhAin 
cuigi-o  ConnACc;  ocuf  -oo  compoinn|*e  tno  cpoi-be  fein  nA 
•OA  ^uit).  Ucb,  tich  If  citUAj  mA]A  cAim  Amoeoig  mo  c6ite, 
octif  mo  comp^nAig,  ocuf  An  ci  "oobA  coca,  ocuf  voibo 
CAipip  tem  A|A  bit.  TTlip  b|\iAn  TTIac  'OiAjimA'CA  -oo  fspb  pn, 
A]i  Ca]1}iai5  lilic  'OiA|imAt)u ;  ocuf  if  f  AmAbcA  me  Anoif  |ie 
h-Olitt  Obom  An-oiAit)  a  ctoinne  aji  nA  mAfbAt)  a  bf ocaiji  -Ainu 
Cnpji  mic  Cuinn  cet)CAchAi5  a  CAt  Ultiise  tl1uc|iuime,  ie 
ITIac  Con  mic  ttlAicniA'o  mic  t/tiijDecb  ;  no  |ie  'Oeni'0|\e  cAjieif 
Cloinne  b-tlifnech  -oo  mAfbAX)  a  bfett  An6Amuin  TTIaca,  be 
ConcubAf  THac  IpACcnA,  mic  TlofA  fUAt),  mic  Tluii^iAi-be. 
Oijt  ACAim  •oubAC  'oob|i6nAi6  'oibpogoi'oec  'oomenmnAC  a 
ntJubAige,  ocuf  AntJogAibbp ;  ocuf  ni  hei-oiji  a  |\iom  nA  a 
innipn  mA«  ACAim  An-oiAt)  mo  compAnAig  •oo  t)tit  UAim  .1. 
An  CAbbAcn ;  ocuf  An  tA  x)6i5enAC  vo  mi  tTlAf ca  -00  liAt)- 
Iacat)  a  Sbi5ech  e. 

APPENDIX  No.  L.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  96.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mastere,  of  the  Death  of 
Death  of  Brian  Mac  Dei^ot,  o/TTlAg  tui^ij,  a.d.  1592.       pLrmo?*? 

THac  tDiAiimA-OA  TTlAige  Lui]icc,  t)jiiAn  TUac  tluAi-diii  mic 
Uaii^cc  mic  X>iA|imA'OA,  'o6cc  1  mi  tlouembep,  ocuf  fo  bA 
moitje  "OAiibAp  eccAOine  6cc  An  pn  pn  jAn  a  copnAibeAf 
t)o  belt  •00  6boinn  TnAoljiUAnAit)  •00  g^bA-d  ceAn^ouf  -oia  eip. 

APPENDIX  No.  LI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  o/lx)6  C6  at  a.d.  1087.       Entry  in  An- 

CAt  ConACLA  A  c|iic  coptiinn  La  HuAi-op  nA  f  A5  buix)e  mAc  <^^ 
Oet)A  in  5A  beAjinAit,  f o]i  Oet)b  mAC  -Aijic  tli  Ruaijic  ;  ocuf 
mAite  ConmAicne  tiite  lugutAO  pine  ec  occipp 

APPENDIX  No.  LII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  same  at  a.d.  1087.  Entry  in  An- 

tlACUf  efc  oc  Anno  roi]n\t)eAlbA6  Ua  ConcobAijt.  a. 


in  Annala  of 
LoKhCi. 
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APPj^ii^  APPENDIX  No.  Lni.    [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

R^te^f*^       Original  of  account  of  the  Battle  of  m^g  Steer,  from  the 
MaghSiecM,  AnnoU  of  \a>c  C^  (H.  1. 19.,  T,aDX  at  a.d.  1256. 

Kt.     6nAi|t  |:o|t  f  AtAjtn    octif  .xi.^^  pcliec  pii|t|ie   .xut 
Anno  acb  foLif  cepciuf  Annuf  •oecimuf  Anno  xiiii.  in-oici- 
one.  tn.  cc.  t.  fexco. 

l^tAnn  mAC  pLoinn  duit)  Cjtduc  Uhahia  "oo  6c  a  Tnt)|tio|*- 
coniA.  >Ai\x)efpuc  bliAiie  Aca  CtiAt  "oo  ec  in  btiA-bAin  6eT>nA. 
tluAi-op  Ha  gA-bi^A,  p§  Stebe  I^u^a  -00  ThAitbA'b  t)A  6Ai|tt)ejr 
Cjtifc  fein  .1.  'OAbiT)  niAC  tliCAipt)  Cuipn  a  pti,  ocuf  a 
mebuit,  ocuf  a  CAiften  100  t>|\if  e-o  in  cAnpn  •06. 

Stoise-o  A-dbut  rhoii  "oo  •oenAtfi  Ia  tlAceji  niAc  tlicAipt), 
tnic  HittiATTi  bupc  •oocum  ITe-obm  mic  CAchAit  Cjioib^dei^ig, 
ocuf  "oocuni  A  ifiic  .1.  -dot)  mAc  f^otimit),  ocuf  cum  mic 
UigejAnAin  1  tluAiitc ;  ocuf  if  imciAn  |\6ime  pn  6  po  cinoUvb 
A  comVinmAji  in  cftoij  pn  a  ne^nnn,  o^\^  ifet)!!  \^  hAip- 
me-oh  Annpn  .1.  pche  mile  a|\  Ai|\em  AOinp^i.  Ocuf  cAn- 
5At)A|i  nA  ftuA^A  lAnm6|iA  pn  50  tTlAj  n66  nA  SAfAnAc, 
ocuf  Apn-oe  50  DaIIa,  ocuf  Afp-oe  a|i  piX)  l/tiijne;  ocuf  |\o 
Aip5fex)  tuigne  aji  jac  teit  inA  cim6ett;  ocuf  CAncox)A|t 
CO  n AcViAT)  ConAi^Ae.  Ocuf  "oo  cui^tf ec  ceccA  Af  pn  UAcliAib 
t)innfoi5i'6  muincepi  UAijitbj,  ocu-p  'oo  AX)b|iAX)Ap  cocc  nA 
coinne  50  c|\oif  'Ooijie  CAoin,  fop  cmn  Ai|\ce|VA6  b^Aic- 
flebe,  A  Uip  UuAchAit.  Ocur  CAnjA-OAp  muincni  tlAigittig 
CO  CtAcliAn  UlucA-bA  yo]\  St^ib  An  lAi|in.  Ocuf  |io  impAt>Ait 
muinnii  HaijiIIij  Annpn  jAn  coinne  t)'f ajaiI  6  5^tlAib ; 
ocuf  cAncocAp  Af  pn  co  Soitcen  nA  nS^fAn.  gutuvb  ipn 
to  cex)nA  pn  .1.  -oia  liAoine  •00  funnf a-o,  ocuf  tA  fete  Cf oif 
CAf  gAC  tA,  fo  nnoit  ConcobAf  mAC  UigefnAin  1  TltiAHic, 
pp  t>]ieipie  ocuf  ChonmAicne,  octif  An  meit)  fo  fex)  mAitte 
fpu,  fA  ^0*6  tiA  ChoncobAiji,  ocuf  mAite  CnonnACC,  ocuf 
cSit  TTIui|ie'6Ai5  AjichenA.  Ocuf  ipiAX)  bA  feff  a|v  An  ftuAg 
pn  .1.  ConcobAp  mAC  UigennAin  1  tluAifc  .1.  Hi  Ha  mbpinn 
ocuf  ChonmAici ;  ocuf  CAcriAt  Ha  ptAicbef  CA15 ;  ocuf  tTVujt- 
chAii  pnn  Ha  pefgAit ;  ocuf  RuAi-dp  in  jThe-dA  Ha  ptoinn  ; 
ocuf  ICtAnn  ttlhAj  Oif eccAig ;  ocuf  tDonn  ojlTlliAg  OipeccAig ; 
ocuf  cuiT)  rfiof  t)o  cpt  ChoAttAig;  ocuf  cp  mic  THic  tDiA^A- 
mACA;  ocuf  T)iA|imAicHAlptAnnA5Ain  ;  octif  CAch At mActDuAti- 
cAin  1  BjtiiiA ;  ocuf  "oa  itiAc  Uitef  nAin  1  ChoncobAif ;  octi]i  51  i- 
tAnAnAetfi  Ha  UAi-bj.  tlo  bim-dA  c]ia,  'o'ogbAi'i  ChonnAcc 
Ann  6  pn  AmAch.  Ocuf  if  Ann  f  uc  cof  a6  in  cftuAig  rin  fop 
Thtiincif  TlAigittig,  Ag  Soitcen  nA  njAf An ;  ocuf  f o  tenf ac 
1AX)  CO  h-Atc  Uije  nihe5Ui|\in.     If  Annpn  f 0  impA-oAf  jtAf- 

(94)  Sie  in  the  MS. 
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\^^t  tTiuina|Ae  RAigittis  ipjAi-p  in  ftuA§  ceccA-p'OA  pti ;  ocuf  app.  lhi. 
ctiq*AC  cjAi  mA-bTnAtiriA  fopjAA.     If  Annfin  jAuq^A'o  in  T^^^S  Account  of 
mon  ronuA,  lAtt  mAnt)A'6  60*04^  •oia  muincen,  im  'OtiiAniriAic  Ua  Battle  of 
DpiAnnA5Ain,  ocuf  im  ITInAC  ITlAonAig;  ocuf  im  Cnoicte  Ua  £ /nnais  of 
CVioicle,  ocuf  im  f oc^i-be  Aite.   Ocuf  CAncAX)A]i  tiite  nA f tuAig  ^<*  ^^ 
ce6cA|\'6Apn  co1ix\tcnAh6tci,  ocufgo'Ooiitin  CjiAnncA,  it>i|t 
-At  nA  beitige  ocuf  1)61.  in  t)1ieAt<M5;  octif  CoiLt  CffA; 
ocuf  Coitt  -AijijAteii,  |:o|\  St6ib  in  lAptiinn.     Ocuf  if  Annpn 
]io  impA'o-A|\  muincif   liAigitbg  50  tjup,  ocuf  50  •oichjiA, 
X)^fAci::AC,  'oicetti'6,  •oofniACcnAigci,  a  n^ghAi-b  mic  \!\\k-6- 
tinii'6,  octif  inA  tnboi    "00    ChonnACCtiit)   mAitte  fpif,  x>o 
•dijuit  A  n^^coiiAC,  octif  A  nAnt)fO|i]vAin  fOf|AA.     Ocuf  |io 
5|ieif  CAC  •DID  A  mtiince|\  a  cenn  a  ceb  .1.  CAt  Ha  nfit)fiijin, 
ocuf  ConnAfccAig.      If  Annpn  |io  ef5ex)A|i  ConnAccuij  'oon 
teic  A^itt  Don  t^t ;  ocuf  f o  b'iAX)pn  An  •o^onj  -dAnA,  DAg- 
cApAi-d,  -bifcui,   •benmnec.     Octif  fo  c6n\5e'OA|\,  inA  tAom 

toin-OjieC,  tAf  ATTlAlt,  tAThtApAl-b  lAt),  ocuf  inA  cipti  COITTotlJir, 

dobfAig,  cengtiitci,  fA  noigfi  nuffuncA,  nAinn-tAitDif  .1.  fA 
-Ao*6  mAC  |re'6timi'6,  mic  CAcliAit  Cfob-oei^ig.  Ace  chenA, 
bA  fep5  b^iucftA^A,  ocuf  bA  cobf Aigecc  cti|uv6,  ocuf  bA 
tAoc'bAcc  teomAin  Ia  itiac  An  AijiDfig  ipn  La  pn.  Ocuf  fo 
f efA-d  cAt  q\6'6A,  cof cofAd,  cuf aca  •00  •61b  teitib  eco^jiA  if 
in  uAif  pn.  tlo  mAfbAic,  ociif  f o  jonAic  foctiAi-be  Antinn, 
ocuf  AnAtt  ceccAf  t)o  •01b  teicib.  Atx:  cbenA,  f  o  f AgbA'd  Ann 
ConcobAji  niAC  Ui§efnAin,  p  bjieifne,  ocuf  ITliif CA'b  "finn  Ha 
fef  gAit,  ocuf -Ao-o  tlAl^efJAit,  octif  ITlAotf  UAnAi-btTlAC  'Oonn- 
chAit) ;  "OAOine  inrbA  eli  -do  toe  Ap  An  lAtAip  fin ;  ocuf  -Of em 
•01b  DO  -but  D65  DA  ngonAib  in  a  agib,  mA  nitifCA'6  pinn  Ha 
VejijAit,  ocuf  f A  jTlAnn  TTIaj  Oif eccAig,  ]ao  mAfbAf)  a  fpic- 
guin  in  CA^A  pn,  ocuf  focAi-be  eti  mAitte  ffif .  x\cc  chenA, 
ifCDh  ADefiD  tucc  eoluif  An  ttiof  6AtA  pn,  conAf  f^DfAC 
bAC^Aite  nA  5<xfrpAi5e  pn,  inA  mitiD  in  mof  mA'bmA  f ecliAin 
in  AjAi-b  in  AjiDrUAtA ;  uAif  do  bADAp  DA  f i-6oinnit,  f o  rfiojiA, 
nuif cieitnA  Af  lAff ad,  ocuf  Af  tuAmAin  inA  cinn ;  ocuf  bA 
nADfUAt  tA  ca6  corfif A'b  piif  in  cAn  pn ;  tiAip  do  bAi  miye 
lomAjAttriiA  pAf  nA  ftuAJAib  A5  Dut/  A  jcenD  caca  Ha 
ml)|iiuin.  Ocuf  cti5  a  f ocAnn  AifDf  15,  ocuf  a  gf 66  cuiva'6  off 
Ai^iD  A  me^on  An  Tfi6]i  caca.  Ocuf  nif  An  Don  f6im,  ocuf 
Don  iiuAtA^t  pn  5Uf  meAbAi*  do  t^t  Ha  mbpuin.  Ci-d  qiA, 
a6c  |to  mA|iDA'6  A|t  An  tAtAif  pn,  CA^At  Ha  llAigitbg,  p 
muinncife  1TlAotTh6f6A,  ocuf  6AtA  -Ao-dA  Ipinn,  ocuf  a  -bA 
TTiAc  mAitte  fjtif  .1.  tDomnAtl  tluAift,  ocuf  tliAtt,  octif  A-bep- 
b}iAtAif  .1.  CudonnAcr,  ocuf  cfi  mic  ChAtAit  'Omb  Hi  Hai- 
giibg  .1.  JoffjiAig,  ocuf  pefgAt,  ocuf  'OoninAtl ;  ocuf 
>AnnAD  mAC  'OomnAilt  1  tlAigittig,  do  tfiAjibA'O  Ia  Con^obAp 
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AFP.  Lm.  TTiAC  Ui5e|iT)Ain ;  ocuf  <xn  Cao6  Ua  fUigittit  .1.  tli^tt,  octif 
Account  of    ^^5^r"^"    ^^B  ^T^'OAig,  ocuf  JiltAmichVl  niAC  UAl6tl§, 
Battle  of       ocuf  'Oonn6A'6  Ua  blbfAlg,  OCUf  TTl-AgnUf  ttiac  gitlAt^ui'b, 
i^"aS^i£^  ocuf  citte6  A\\  cpi  ficcib  t)o  rhAifrib  a  nitiinna]Ae  tnAjtoen 
^^^  ^^-       |\iu.     Ocuf  -po  TnA|\bATi  fe  p|t  "o^g  •o'lb  HAigitLig  Ann  teof - 

CAt  thoige  Stecc  a|^  b]\u  x\tA  'Oeipj,  A5  -Atlc  ha  hCllci,  6|* 

bhe^tAt  nA  beicige,  Ainm  in  6AtA  pn. 

APPENDIX  No.  LIV.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  102,  Note  ^^ 

Of  the  Idol    Original  (with  Translation)  of  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life 

^uodCrom       ^ Saint  Patrick  concerning  the  Idol  called  Cenn  Craaichy  [or 

Cro^n  CruacK\  and  the  Plain  called  TTlAg  Ste6c. 

t^uix)  lAiitiin  pAcjVMc  1  UetbAi  cviAifci]^c  .1.  co  C|\ich  Coijt- 
p|\e,  b^te  [in]  j^o  e-obiuxt)  •ooftini  5l^i^^t^"o  o  mACCAib  Coijipjte ; 
ocuf  ^ropACAibfom  inx)upn  Cpj^cop  gtiAf acc  niAc  TTliicon,  a 
comALCAi,  ocu|"  nA  •oi  eTni|\,  fec]\ACA  in  hipn;  ocuf  icbe 
conAccubfAC  cuif  hi  CUiAin  b]\6nAi5;  ocuf  ir  ai|ii  aca 
AcroibAt)  mnA  citte  |r]\iA  lAiti ;  ocuf  Aipchin'OAcn  5|vAnAi|ic 
6px)ne]*f  cenn  cAittech  -oo  gpef  hi  CttiAin  bponAig.  In 
CAn  imojuio,  |\o  fen  pAupAic  CAitte  -po^tf  nA  oJAib  jtenniAici 
|io  chocAji  A  ceirpi  co-ppA  ipn  ctoic:  pei-obgic  inci  a  f oit- 
teccA  fempe]A.  "Oo  601*6  Pac]\aic  iA|ipn  ca|\  in  ufci  "oo 
TTlAig  St^ccA,  bAit  i]i]iAbi  A|\t)  it)At  nA  hCijienn  .1.  Cenn 

C|\UA1C,    CUtnCACCA   O  6|1    OCUf  O  A|t5AU,   octif   'OA   IIOAt   t)eACC 

Aite  cumcACCA  6  iiniA  imme.  Oc  chonnAiitc  Pacjoaic  inn 
ix)At,  on  ufci  •oiAnix)  Ainm  gticAji'O'o  (.1.  jAbtA  a  gut),  ocuf  o 
|\o  coTTiAicpj  •oonni'OAt,  connA^igAib  a  tAim  t)o  chti|i  t)AchtA 
1|Yti  f  Ai]\,  ocur  noco  jaaLa,  acc  t)o  |\Aipbe|Ac  pA|i  •con  umiut 
[recte  ctiniiutj  fo^  a  Let  n-oerr,  a|\  if  in^oefr  |io  boi  a  A5et); 
ocuf  mAjiAit)  fti6c  innA  bAcriLA  inA  teit  cuu  beur,  AjiAi-be 
noco  |iof CA15  An  bACAtt  a  lAim  Paujiaic  ;  ocuf  -poiiuicc  in 
UAtAm  nA  t)A  Aji^cc  X)eACC  Aiti  conici  a  annti ;  ocuf  acaic 
pon  in-ouf  pn  1  ccomott'otigA'o  int)  e]iCA;  ocup-po  mAttAc  x)on 
•oemon,  ocur  fo  inx)Apo  in  ippinn ;  ocup  x)opo5Apt:  innAhtiile 
cum  pe^e  Lo^juipe  ich^p-oe  po  AXjpAipec  inni-OAi;  ocuf 
ACConnApccAp  innA  huiti  6  (.i.'oemon)  octip  po  imeclAicpec  a 
neipitcin  mAnit)  chuipet)  pAcpAic  he  inn  ipppinn. 

[translation.] 

Patrick  went  afterwards  to  North  Teihhha  [Teffia],  t.c.,  to  Coirpr^s 
land,  where  Granard  was  offered  to  him  by  the  sons  of  Coirpre; 
and  he  left;  in  that  place  Bishop  Guasacht,  the  son  of  Milchuj  his 
[former]  companion,  and  the  two  EmirSy  that  person's  sisters ;  and 
it  was  thej  that  first  took  up  at  Cluain  Bronaigh;  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
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^lifltp  count  that  the  one  church  is  attached  to  the  other;  and  it  is  the  app.  liv. 

r^  Airchmnech  [abbot]  of  Granard  that  consecrates  the  superioress  of 

iUid  ^^^^  perpetually  in  Cluain  Broncdgh,      When,  now,  Patrick  had  ^JSf  S^ 

consecrated  the  veil  upon  the  virgins  aforesaid,  their  four  feet  sunk  Cruaeh, 
"^  into  the  stone  [upon  which  they  were  standing]  :  their  marks  remain 

"  *^  in  it  semper.    Patrick  after  that  went  over  the  water  to  Magk  Slecht^ 

^-^  where  stood  the  chief  Idol  of  Erinn,  f.e.,  Cenn  Cmaich^  ornamented 

with  gold  and  with  silver,  and  twelve  other  idols  ornamented  with 
—  brass  around  him.  When  Patrick  saw  the  idol  from  the  water  which  is 

j^.  named  GtUkard  [loud  voice]  (t.c.,  he  elevated  his  voice) ;  and  when  he 

^  approached  near  the  idol,  he  raised  his  arm  to  lay  the  staff  of  Jesus 

]il^  on  him,  and  it  did  not  reach  him,  he  bent  back  from  the  attempt 

^(^  upon  his  right  side,  for  it  was  to  the  south  his  face  was;  and  the 

mark  of  the  Staff  lives  in  his  left  side  still,  although  the  Staff  did 

not  leave  Patrick's  hand ;  and  the  earth  swallowed  the  other  twelve 
^  idols  to  their  heads ;  and  they  are  in  that  condition  in  commemora- 

ff'<  tion  of  the  miracle.     And  he  called  upon  all  the  people  cum  rege 

%i  Laeghuire;  they  it  was  that  adored  the  idol.    And  all  the  people  saw 

rif  him  (ue.y  the  demon),  and  they  dreaded  their  dying  if  Patrick  had 

^  not  sent  him  to  helL 


f 
h 


APPENDIX  No.  LV.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  102.] 

Original  of  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoran- 
copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  %n  the  Library  of  T.C.D.  ^^^. 
{classed  H.  1.  1.,  H.  1. 2.)  »«**• 

lA]\riA  givAipieA-d  Af  teAt)A|\  Ao-poA  TneATn|itiini,  ocuf ,  ia|a  ha 
cbpiochnugA'o,  ati  .xxix.La'ooti  rh'ii  0ci:6bep,A0i|' An  UigeAiWA 
ATI  cATipn,  1764,  |\e  ITIuiiAif  CSop^^iti- 

APPENDIX  No.  LVI.    [Lect.  V.,  Page  109.] 

Oriainal  of  m>em4>randum  in  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  Memonn. 
the  British  Museum  (under  tlie  year  1594,  at  the  fotrer  JSSd  a?-' 
margin  of  fol  14  6.).  nauof  Boyi« 

UomAtcAC  iTiAC  6o5Ain,  mic  ao^a,  tnic  'Oiajmtia'oa,  mic 
HtiAi'dpi  6aoi6,  ino|\ctif  epc,  i  mi  •oeiptiAi  ha  btiA'onA  fo 
iTiA  ti§  -pein  A  CtuAin  "P^iAoid. 

APPENDIX  No.  LVn.     [Lect  V.,  Page  111.] 

Original  of  a  second  memorandum  in  the  same  Book  (at  the  second  Men. 
lower  margin  of  fol,  30  a.  \pr,  qu,  33  fc.]).  AnSiTol"^ 

Boyte. 

LeAbtip  6ipif Atiti  OiteAn  ha  tlAem 
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Third  Mem. 


APPENDIX  No.  LVIII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  111.] 


Accnnnt  of 
S.  Cotum 
Cilid,  in 
O'Donnell's 
Life. 


As^^^    ^^*^^'  ^f  ^  ^^^^  memorandum  in  the  sam^  Book  (at  the 
Boyle,  lower  margin  of  foL  13  6.). 

CetjAA  p6ic  btiA-bAiTi  6  bAf  Pacjaaic  gu  bAf  X)iAiATnACA 
mic  cepbAil,  "oo  peip  TnAjATrpAi'oe  Oilein  tia  nAeifi. 

APPENDIX  No.  LIX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  112.] 

Orwinal  of  account  of  S.  Cottrni  Citte  at  \x>t  C6,  from 
O'DonnelVB  Life  of  Colum  Cille  (in  the  vol.  classed  No.  2. 
52,  RXA.,  p.  158). 

feAchc  'oo  Chotum  C\\Xe  A|t  oiteti  aji  tx)c  Ce  i  cCon- 
noccAib,  ocuf  cAinic  pte,  ocuf  "ouine  CAUxgnA  •oa  lonn- 
foije,  ocufoo  bi  CAHiAtt  A5  c6Th]AA'6  pif ;  ocuf  •oo  itnchig 
ua'6a  iA]ApTi.  Ocuf  -oob  longnAii  teif  tia  mAtichAib  nA|i 
iA|t|i  CoLum  Citte  ni  tJA  cAtAgAin  yem  A|t  in  pLe  pn,  mAp 
lAjtivA-b  A]A  5AC  'ouine  eAlAgriA  oile  "oa  ccigeA-b  cuige ;  ocuf 
]io  pA|^|:Ai5eAX)A|t  "oe  cpex)  fA  iroeApnA  fe  pn.  PpeAg^^Af 
Cotum  Citte,  octif  ife-b  A'oubAi|\c,  nA|\  cneApoA  x)6  f6in 
neite  fotAfACA  'o'iA]a|VAi'6  A]t  a  rrotiiTie  aj  a  pAibe  T>oti^i"  i 
n5A|\  -do ;  octif  riAt  f  a-oa  50  bf  Aicp-oif  "ouine  aj  cecc  611150 
•OA  innipn  '06  juja  mAi^bAt)  ah  pte  pn.  Hi  mo  gujfbeAtAig 
•oeipoA-b  An  compAi'O  pn  |\iu.  An  UAip  -oo  ttiAtA-OAjt  gtAog  1 
bpopc  nA  hinnp ;  ocuf  A-oubAi^AC  Cottim  Citte  gu^tAb  te 
fg^Atuib  mA^ibtA  An  pte  CAinic  An  x)t!ine  -oo  pnne  An 
guAog  pn  ;  octif  |\6  pojAAii  pn  uite,  AttiAit  A'oubAi^c  Cottim 
Citte:  gup  mojAAX)  Ainm  -o^  ocuf  Chotuim  Citte  "oe  pn. 

APPENDIX  No.  LX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

Extract  flrom  Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Connacht^  (classed  JET.  1.  1. 
cZii2l         and  H.  1.  2.,  T.C.D.,—a  fraament  of  the  ''Annals  of  Kilro- 

nan"",  according  to  Charles  0  Conor  of  Belanagare),  at  a.d. 

1464. 

UA-bg  tlA  ConchobAip,  tec-pg  ClionnA6c  mopcuof  ere,  An 
f AtApn  lAp  06*0  fbeit  TTluipe  in  phogAmAip,  ec  f epuicuf  1 
Koy  ComAin  co  hononA6,  UAf  At,  o  c-pt  CliAtAit  ClnA0ib-t)ei|i5, 
ocuf  o  cuAtAib  c-SiL  tnui|t6^Ai5,  mA|t  nAcb  •oepnAt)  p  peime 
t)o  c-pt  ChACAit  Ch]ioib-t)ei|\r  pe  ciAn  •o'Aimpp.  CAmbA- 
X)Ap  A  mApcftuAg,  ocuf  A  n-jAttogtACAib  inA  n-^i-oe-d  cim- 
6iott  6ui|ip  An  Aipt)-p5,  mAp  -oo  X)ecAi'oif  a  n-X)Ait  ca^a; 

OCUf    A    n-gtAftAltl    inA    COItAlgClb    CAtA;   OCUf    ctlA]\A  OCUf 

AOf  OAtA-onA;  OCUf  mnA  c-SitA  ITIuipe^Aig  inA  m-bpoincio 
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•oi|Aiiiie  itiA  "oegAig.     Ocu-p  bA  •oipiThe  Atmf  a  tia  h-CgUxip  An    app.  lx. 

Ia  ptl,  Ia    COpp    ATI    All^-Opig,  t)0    buAlb,    OCUf    ectlAlfe,    OCUf  Extract fh)m 
AIII51OC.        OcUf    t)©    CAI^bbjAef)    t)6fOT11     6f6in    oca   t)|\eiC    "OO  Annalsof 

bpecetnnAi'  tA  tllichet. 

Original  of  abstract  of  same  entry ^  in  the  language  of  Mr, 
UC<mor  of  Belanagare,  as  published  by  his  grandson,  the 
Rev.  Charles  0' Conor  {Stowe  Catalogue,  vol  l,p.  76). 

-Aoif  Ui5lie]AnAin6ccctxiti — UA-ohg  tlA  Conchob.  "orhAsh- 
Ait  btiAif  ocuf  A  A'ohnACAb  A  tlofcoTTiAin  A  bfhiA'onnAi|'e 
tjAifte  ATI  Choij.  50  buite,  iiA|t  tiAnnAC.  Aon  vo  II15V1 
CotiTiAcbc  O  ChAch  Cbitob-oeitg  a  nuAf  ni  bo  h-ono|\Ai5b. 
ocuf  ni|\  bhiATij.  pn  "oo  t)henATnh  teif  ati  Hijb  bu  •oei- 
ghein.  x>o  bhi  a^^  CnonriAcbcA  A|\iAnib  te  febbuf  a  cbiAeiche. 
tlio^t  joij^  Aon  tligh  A  5-ContiAcbcA  on  Am  pn  a  beicb, 
ocuf  Ainim  Ui  Concbob.  -oYbAsbAit  50  coicchen  -OAibh  ocuf 
onAch  |UMbh  pAt)  fein  gcAb  t)A  cbeibe  -oo  fgpof  lAt) 
te  hAin-otigb  eAfjAonn.  ocuf  mAicbemn.  o  'OhiA  50  bfliAj. 
in  eipc  A  bpeAC.  Domine  ne  statuas  nobis  hoc  peccatum. 
-Af  leAbbAH  Chibbe  RonAin  \^o  cbAHAinjuf  pn  cum  appro- 
batione  quatuor  Magistrorum.  CAcbAb  0'ConcbAbbAi|\,  2  Aug., 
1728.     [MS.  in  Stowe  CoUect.  No.  3,  fol.  27,  b.] 

APPENDIX  LXI.    [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

Original  of  correspo7iding  entry  in  the  Annals  of  \x>t  Ce  ^nt^in 
(H.  1.  19.,  T.CD.; — also  erroneously  called,  by  some,  An-udicl 
nals  ofKilronan), 

UAT6r  tfiAC  Uoiit]M3eAtbAi§  HuAi-b  1  Clion6tibAi|i,  tet-p  Con- 
nAcc  t)^5  .1.  'ouine  t>o  bA  cuisp,  rxiA^iJe  a  gConnACCAib  lonA 
AiTnp|i  fein. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXII.     [Lect  VI.,  Page  121.] 
Oriqiual  of  the  Title  to  the  Booh  of  Pedigrees  of  Mac  Firbis  ntietoj/ac 

COUDALCAC   TTlAC  Plt^Oipg).  ofPodlgrew. 

C|AA0bA  COlbnCAf  A  AJUf  g^tlgA  genebuig  JACA  gAbAlA  t)A|A 

jAb  6|Ae  on  Amp  A  50  b^'OAtfi  (a6c  Pottiojiaij,  tocblAnnAig 
AgAf  SAXgAibt  AifiAin  lAifiAm  o  ?!:An5A'0A|\  -OAit  cui|a)  :  50  n  AOirfi- 
fencuf  Agtif  \(^\m  pogpMge  foibtA  fof;  AgAf  fA-oeoig  cbA|\ 
nA  ccuimpjteAj^  (lAp  ntHA-o  Aib5it)^e)  nA  Stoince  AgAf  nA 
bAice  oi|v6eA|\CA  buAiceA|i  ipn  teAbAjtf  a,  "oo  ceAgbomA'o  teif 
An  tDtibAtcAd  TMac  Pfbips  LeACAin.    1650. 
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AFP.  LXIII. 

-  APPENDED  No.  LXin.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  126.] 

of  inaugulu-  Original  of  passage  from  the  LeAt)A|A  l/CCAin,  descriptive  of 
o'Dlowda,  the  Inauguration  of  the  O'Dowda  {from  a  tract  printed  by 

^uui^^  ^'  ^*^  /mA  ArchcBological  Society,  in  the  volume  on  the  Tribes 
and  Citstoms  of  Hy-Fiachraeh, — p.  440). 
-Ajuf  cuf  t^igi  t)'0'CAomAin  6  Ua  n-'Oub'OA;  -Agtif  jati 
O'CAOTTiAin  -d'a  h-ibi  no  50  ctigA  f6  'po'n  pti-d  h-i,  .1  "oo  ITIac 
PjAbipg,  Agtif  Aiim  Agiif  eAjtitA-d,  Aguf  eich  h-1  T)ub'OA  c<\p 
eif  ATiTTiA  -00  5<M]\ni  "be  •©'  O'CAeniAin,  Ajuf  A|im  A5tif  eA^ipA-o 
h-1  CliAom<xiti  Ag  TTIac  Ppbipg ;  Agtif  n'l  'oingtiiAtA  0'X)ii  D'oa 
•GO  5Ai|;m  CO  b]\Ac,  no  50  n-jonti-b  O'CAoniAin  Ajuf  TTIac  fn^ 
bip5  ATI  c-Aintn,  Ajuf  n6  50  CAb|\A  TTIac  Pt^bipj  cojip  tiA 
fUMa  Of  cinn  b-l  'OuboA;  Aguf  jac  cteipec,  Agiif  jac 
cotfiApbA  citti,  Agiif  5A6  Gfboc,  Aguf  CAOife^  fepoinx)  -oo 
jtA-dA  An  AnmA  a  n-^oiAij  h-1  ChAOtriAin  Ajuf  TTleic  Pt^bipg; 
Aguf  ACA  ni  cenA,  t)A  cesmAX)  a  Uija  -AmAtjAi-o  O^Oub'OA,  x>o 
bu  •oot.c  A'60  CO  CA|\nn  -AmAtsAix)  x>o  gAii^m  AnmA  t)e,  Achc  50 
tn-beit  nA  CAOipg  F^t^if^  ^S^f  ^^  '^'^  cejniAX)  a  CA]inn  ingine 
bpiAin  h-e  nin  •6otcA  -oo  Anonn  00  5Ai]Ani  An  AnmA,  A^uf  nip 
tigci  tjo  AnAut  6  CApnn  xXmAtjAit),  aiji  if  6  -AmAtgAix)  mAC 
l?iA6f  A  -AtgAi-b,  T)o  cocuib  An  CAfnn  -oo  f 6in  x>o  cum  Ainm 
cigeAjinA  -oo  gAijAm  •oe  fein  Agtif  "oa  jac  t)uine  "Oa  n-jebA-b 
ftAicef  nA  "oiAij,  Aguf  If  Ann  aca  AmAbgAit)  fein  A-btuici, 
A5iif  If  tiA'6A  Ainmnigcep  An  CAf nn ;  Ajuf  jac  fig  •00  ct^n- 
•0A1D  jTiACfAC  nAC  goiffeA-o  Ainm  mAf  pn  biAi'6  gAif  feicte 
•00,  Aguf  ni  bA  h-oif f -Of ic  a  fit  nAf  a  f eimeAn  Aguf  ni  f Aicf e 
ftAitiuf  X>e  CO  bfAit.     pnic.     -Amen. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXIV.     [Lect.  VL,  Page  127.] 

SirSiim^**'  Original  of  tlie  Title,  and  commencement  of  the  Preface  to  the 
seotorum.  Chronicum  Scotorum  {H,  1.  18. ;  T.C.D.), 

Incipic  Cfonicom  Scocofum  .1.  annfgAncAf  cfoinic  nA 
Scoc  An-ofo. 

"  Utug  A  tecclit6if  f  A  A-bbAf  Aif i^e,  ocuf  50  f ottuf  -oo 
fecnA  eirheAbcAif ,  Jtif Ab  e*©  Af  Aitt  tinn  cf  accai6  ocuf  caJa 
AtcumAif  x>o  •6enAm  Af  Ainipn  nA  Scoc  AtiiAin  f An  coip-f e, 
Ag  f AgbAlt  tlOfCAC-OA  nA  LOApAf  Aifipn  Amtiig,  conAX)  Alf e- 
pn  lAff  AmAit)  oifbp  jAn  Af  n-incf eAcliA'd  cfit),  tiAif  X)-f eAX)- 
AmmAf  jtifAb  At)bAt  An  c-eApiAm  be". 

APPENDIX  No.  LXV.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  127.] 
NotobyiAwj    Oriainal  of  note  atfol  3.  eoL  1.  of  the  Chronicum  Scotorum, 
chroiiStm  tn  the  hand  of  the  compiler,  'OubAbcAfc  TTIac  Pf bipj. 

"  A-ocof  uAim  •6tiib  A  tegniccb  nA6fo  tim  f  AotAf  An  cfted-OA 
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yo  T)o  5|\Aif|nie6  o|ttii,  cotiA-d  Aijte  pn  Aitim  oijibp  q\e  pp  app.  lxt. 


Chronimm 
Seotorum. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  128.] 
Original  of  memorandum  (at  a.d.  722)  in  the  Chronicum     Memoran- 

Scotorum^  explaining  a  deficiency  there.  tSZmsd^Uf'- 

*TefOAb|AottAfcx)A'6uilleo5t)on  c-fen  tebA|tAfAf5|tibAim  ^^' 
f o,  ocuf  f Aguim  Afpuit  |\6m  -oon  tet  cAoib-p  ha  n-oi|icitt. 
ITIip  X)ubAtcA6  Pt^bip5  . 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVII.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  146.] 
Original  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  Jf^^"^,| 

5uiT)bini  X)iA  im  CAbAijtc  jAcb^  b-AOibneAf  -oo  |v\ca'6  i  teAf  ^^^j^' 
•OA  c1iti|\p,  Aguf  'OA  AtiniAin  •o'peAiijAt  0'5bA'0|\A  UiccVieA|tnA 
inhAije  ill  JhA-bitA,  Ajiif  Chuite  O  fPint),  Aoti  •oon  -oiAf 
1lit)i]\eA'ob  pA|\tenience  |\o  co^A'ob  Af  con'OAe  Sticcigh  co 
b-At  Cb^t  An  btiA'6Ain  p  "o'Aoif  Cpop:,  1634. 

Af  ni  coic6eAnt)  foitteijt  |:on  uite  •ootfiAn  in  5A6  ionAt)h  1 
mb^  UAifte  no  onoi|\  in  gAcb  Aimpii  tJA  ccAinicc  pAiii  xjiai^  1 
n-oiAiid  nAcb  ppuit  ni  Af  jUSitmAiiie,  Agtif  Af  Aijimiccnije 
onojiAigbe  (aji  A-bbAjtAib  ionT6A)inA  pop  f eAn-OACCA  nAf  CAnug- 
•OAji,  Aguf  eotAf  nA  nAi^A6,  Aguf  nA  nuAf aL  -po  bA-OAit  Ann 
ipn  Aimpji  jieAnipo  "oo  tAbAipc  "oo  6um  -polAif  a|i  •OAigh  co 
mbeit  AiteAncAf,  Agtif  eoUxf  Ag  jAch  "oiiuing  1  n-'oeA^Ai'O 
Apoite  cionnAf  "oo  6Aitpoc  a  pnnpjt  a  |t6  Aguf  a  n-Aimpp, 
Aguf  CIA  b-AiiieACC  |to  bAccAp  1  ccicceA]\nAf  A  n-t)tiitce,  1 
n-'oignic,  no  1  n-onoiit  "oiAi-b  1  n-t)iAix)h,  Aguf  qiet)  1  An  oi-beA-d 
pjAi]ipouc. 

UAnAccrA  An  b|V3id:Ai|\  bocc  otijit)  S.  "P^ionfeif  tTlichet 
O'Ctejiiccn  (ia|\  mbeit  t>eich  m-btiA-bnA  t)Ain  acc  ScqtiobAt) 
jAch  'peAn'OAcncA  t>A  bpiAjtAf  a|i  TlAOThAib  nA  h-6|ieAnn  a 
niAitte  te  b-tuntAfcc  jAch  PpouinpAit  'oa  jiAibe  in  6|iinn  a 
n-^oiAi-d  A  6ete  X)o  beit  accaiti)  t)A  bAp  lAtAijip  a  tiAf Ait,  a 
fbeAjigAit  til  ghA-b^iA.  130  bjiAitcAf  Ap  bAji  n-onoiji  gun 
bA-obAp  cpuAige,  Agtif  netfiele,  'oogAilp,  Aguf  t)ob|ioin  bbn 
(■oo  chum  5U>ipe  X)e  Agtif  ono|VA  nA  h-6peAnn)  a  rfiet)  too 
•6eA6AcrA|\  fbo6c  gAoi-bit  tneic  tliuit  yo  CIA15  Aguj"  "oop- 
fcA-OAf,  gAn  pof  eccA  nA  oi'6eA'6A  TlAOitfi,  nA  bAnnAoinie,  Aip- 
•oepfcoip,  epf coip,  nA  -AbbAt),  nA  UAf At  5|iAit)li  eccAitp  01  te, 
HiTj,  nA  Huipg,  UigeApnA  nA  Uoipcch,  coThAiinpp  nA  coirh- 
pneAT)h  neich  wbbp-ohe  pii  Ajioite.  'Oo  f oittpjeAfA  •OAOibp 
gup  bo  tjoig  teAm  50  fpijginn  ciii'oiuccA'6  nA  ccpoinicige 
Ap  Ap  mo  mo  itieAf  "oo  chum  toAbAip  -AnnAtAi6  t)o  f ccpiobA*  1 
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Ap.  Lxvu.  ccunip-de  1  ccuiihne  tiA  neite  |teTn|t<xice,  Agur  xxx  teicctn  Ap 

Dedication     ^^P'O^  S^tl  A  SccpiobAld  'OO  tAt<M|l  tlAch  fptllgnci  lAt)  •00|M'6ip 

th  ^^'  °'  ^^  ^  FFO|tAitmeAc,  Ajuf  te  a  ccuiTfiTHuccA-o  50  cpich,  Agtir  50 
MMt^  foijAceAnn  ati  beAt:h<\.  'Oo  c|tuinTiicceA'oh  teAtn  ha  teADAin 
^titiaIa'O  Af  fOApp  Aguf  Af  UonTTiAipe,  Af  mo  vo  beit>ip  tem 
t)-fA5Ai'Li  n-6|tinn  tiite(bio^  gup  •oeACAip  •OAifi  a  cceAcctAtn- 
A-b  50  h-AoiTi  ionA'6)  t>o  chum  An  teAbAipp  "oo  pccpiobAift  in 
bAp  n-Ainrrip,  Agup  m  bAtt  n-onoip  6ip  Af  pb  cucc  tuAch 
fAocAip  -00  nA  cpoinici-bib  tAf  po  rccpiobA-d  6,  Agup  bpAitpe 
conuence  'Ouin  nA  n-jAtt  'oo  CAicn  copcAp  bit)!!,  Agup  ppioc- 
Aitffie  piu  mAp  An  cceT>nA.   jAch  mAit  "oa  ?:xiocpA  "oon  tcAbAp 

Em  -OA  CAbAipc  potAipp  -00  6a6  1  ccoiccchinne  Ap  ppibp  Ap 
eipche  A  bui-ohe ;  Agup  nip  coip  TnACcnA'6,  no  longnA^,  ex)  no 
lom^uc  "DO  belt  pA  itiAit  "oa  n-'oinrenA'o  pb,  6ip  Ap  t)o  fiot 
6ifhip1TleicmiteA'6  jeinpoc  SOHign  -oo  piogAib  CpeAnn,  Agup 
A  ti-Aen  Ap  tpi  piccib  -GO  tlAOTTiAib.  -An  UA'65  pn  TTIac  Cein 
mic  OitetlA  Otuim  op  potpAc  a  h-occ  t>ecc  -oo  nA  nAoniAib 
pn  Ap  ei-oip  x>o  bpeic  6  gtun  50  gtun  gup  An  UA'65  c6t)nA. 
Ko  jAblAighpoc  Agup  po  AiccpeAbpAc  ctAnn  An  UAi-dg  pn  1 
n-ionAt)Aib  exAiTitA  Ap  put)  CpeAnn  .1.  Stiochc  CopbmAic  Jai- 
teng  ittuignib  ConnACc  op  geineAbhAipp,  ITIuincip  5^'6pA, 
An  -OA  Ua  ^AgpA  hi  cConnACCoibh,  Agup  0li-6AgpA  An  Huca, 
O'CeApbAitt  1  n-Cite,  Agup  O'lTleAchAip  1  n-Uib  CAiptn,  O'Con- 
cobAip  1  cCiAnnAccA  J^inne-geimin. 

'Oo  •6eApbA'6  Ap  bAp  ccechqpA  on  puit  uApAit  pn  a  -oubpA- 
niAp  Acc  po  bAp  n-geineAl/Ach. 

-A  'pheApgAit  til  S^AT^pA 

-A  meic  UAi-bcc 

tneic  OiteAt^A 

meic  'OiApniAccA,  [ec  cecepA.] 
-An  X)ApA  Ia  pchec  t)o  mi  lAnuApi  -Anno  'Oomini  1632,  -oo 
oonnpgnATjh  An  loAbAp  po  1  cconueinc  X)huin  nA  n-^Atl ; 
Agup  x>o  cpiochnAigheA'oh  ipn  cconueinc  ce'onA  An  'oeAch- 
mA-oh  Ia  -o'-Augupc,  1636.  -An  cAonmA-d  btiA-OAin  -oecc  vo 
pighe  Ap  High  CAppotup  op  SAXAin,  PpAinc,  -AlbAin,  Agup  op 
dpinn. 

t)Ap  CCApA  lonifiAin 

bttAuli-Ain  tnichet  o  cteRigh. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  147.] 
Te»timo-      Original  of  the  Testimonium  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

niumof  *^ 

uTe^Four'         AcACC  nA  h-Aichpe  -OO  Upt)  S.  fponpeip  chuippeAp  a  LAmhA 

Maitert.       ^p  po  AgA  piAt>hnughA'oh  gup  Ab  6  ^eApghAt  O'gA'ohpA  cucc 

Ap  An  m-bpAchAip  triichet  O'Clepicch  nA  Cpoinicite  Agup 
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-An  CAOf  e^UvoliTiA  vo  chpuiiroitigA'd  co  hAOin  lonAt)!!  \^f  |\o  ap.  lxvui. 
fcc]MobhA'oh  te^bliAip  Oipr  Aguf  -AnnAlA  riA  h6|tioTTO  (ati  Tg,timo- 

ITieiCC  jAob  eW\\\  'O^^-^h^^t  ie  a  f  CCpiobA'oh  •610b),  ArUj'  gOjl  nlum  t.f 
Ab    e    ATI    feA^^gtlAt    Ce'OnA    CUCC    toighl-OeACbc    T>010    A|1    Atire^Four 

fcctAiobhA'oh.  ^'^'"^ 

-AcA  All  te^bliA]!  itAn-ocA  A|t  -oo.  ^f  e  loriA'oh  in  |\o 
fgl^iobhA'oh  e  6  chuf  co  'oeipeA'oh  1  cConuenc  b]AAcbA]i 
X)huin  TiA  njAtt,  a|a  a  mbiA'6,  Ajuf  a]a  a  b|?]iiocbAi'LeATnh. 

X)©  cionni^ccHA'o  Aguf  'oo  fcciAiobA-oh  An  ceit)  tcAbtiAp  •oe 
ipn  Conuenc  cheACcnA  An  bliA*6Ain  p  1632,  An  cAn  |ao  bA-b 
gAijiioiAn  An  cAchAip  t)e|\nAp'oin  O'Cteipiccb. 

-df  1ACC  nA  Cjioinici'oe,  Ajuf  An  uAOf  eAlA-ohnA  "oo  bACCAji 
Acc  fccjiiobAiob  An  teAbAij^  pn,  Ajuf  aja  cheAglAmA'ob  a 
teAbpAib  eccpATTibA,  An  b|AAchAi|t  triichet O'Ctepicch  ;  ITluntip 
TTiAc  UojinA  til  tnhAoitconAHAe,  p^i  \<e  Aoin  ifiiorA;  peAppeAfA 
niAC  l/OchtAinx)  tli  tnhAoilchonAi|Ae,  lAiccp-one  inA  nT)if  a 
concAe  HopyA  CommAin ;  Cucoijcjiicbe  O'CLepicch  a  concAe 
'Obuin  nA  ngAtt;  Cucoijcpicbe  O^OuibgeAn-OAin  a  conuAe 
t/iAch-opomA ;  Aguf  ConAijAe  O'Ctepicch  a  concAe  tDhuin  nA 
njAlt. 

-AciAt)  nA  fein-teAbAi]t  |to  btiAro]\  aca;  t/eAbbAjA  CtuAnA 
THic  tloif,  in  |io  beAnnAig  Haoitti  ChiAj^An  tuac  An  cfAoi]i; 
l/eAbA]A  Oit^in  nA  TlAemh,  pop  'Locb  Kibb ;  LeAbbAti  Shen- 
Amh  triec  ITlAgbntifrA,  ^o\^  Loch  6]\ne;  LeAbA]A  Cntoinne 
til  tnbAoilconAnie;  LeAbAp  ITluinre^ie  X)tiib5eAn'0Ain  Chil- 
be  tlonAin  ;  Aguf  UcAbAp  oipfCAn  l/eACAin  ttleic  pijibipccb, 
fpicb  chucA  iA]i  rqiiobhA-ob  ij|ATtioi|\  An  l/eAbAi]i,  Agm^  Af  ^o 
fCjiiobbfAcu  jAcn  tioniiiAHieAchc  t)A  bpuAipfeACC  (a  pAng- 
Auoji  A  teAf)  nAC  jtAibe  if  nA  ceicc  LeAbpAib  bAcop  aca, 
An  ni  bAOi  1  l/GAbAp  CtuAnA,  inA  fof  1  LoAbhAp  An  Oilein 
Acnc  guf  An  mbliAi^Ain  p  x)'Aoif  Ap  cUijeApnA  1227. 

X)o  cionnf ccnA-ob  An  "OApA  teAbhAp  ■OApAb  cof  Acb  An  btiA- 
•6Ain  p  1208,  An  btiA'OAin  p  'o'Aoif  Cniop:,  in  po  bA  jAp-oiAn 
An  cdtAip  Cpiop:oip  tItuAcb,  1635,^^^^  ^S^f  ^^  fccpiobA'oh 
An  cbuit)  oibe  "be  50  1608  An  cet?  btiA'OAin  in  po  bA-ob  gAp- 
•oiAn  An  c-AtAin  bepnAp-oin  O'Ctepiccb  "oopmip.  ^n  bpAcn- 
tAip  triicheb  O  Cb^pigb  A  t>ubpAmop,  Cucoicccpicbe  O'Clepigh 
Ajuf  ConAipe  O'Cbepiccb  t)Ofcpiobb  An  l^eAbAp  'oenobeAnAch 
ocbA  1332  50  1608. 

-Af  1AC  nA  LeAbAip  Af  po  fcpiobfAC  An  cpiAp  pempAice 
tipthop  An    LoAbAip,  An   LoAbAp  ceAcnA  pn   Chtoinne   tJi 

(95)  The  traniilation  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  by  mistake  omitted  in  the  text 
(p.  14>^).  It  should  mn  thiu:  *'And  the  other  part  of  it,  to  the  year  1608,  letu  tramcribed  the 
first  year  in  which  Father  Bemardin  O'Clerigh  was  Guardian.  Brother  Michael  O^Clerigh 
a/oresaid.  CueoigericKd  O'Clerigh,  and  Conairi  O'Clerigh,  transcribed  the  last  book  [volume] 
from  1832  to  160H". 

35 
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AP.  Lxvm.  ITlAOitconAii^e  50  mite  cuicc  cet)  a  cuij,  Ajuf  ^y  S  pr\  An 

Testimo-      bliAt^Ain  'oei'olieAnAch  bAOi  ATTO ;  l/CAbAjA  TiA  TnuinaiAe  X)uib- 

AnSiJof     5^^^'OAin  cAp  A  ccAnjAmAjt,  ouViA  tiAoi  cc§t)  50  mite  CUICC  cex) 

the  Four      |^eAf  ccAcc  A  c|Ai ;  t/eAbA|\  SeAHAi^  THec  tnAghmif A  in  A  |iAibe 

Masters.       ^^  ^,^^  cuicc  c6x)  c|iiochAi:  A  'oo ;  btA-Q  -00  VeAbAii  Clion- 

coicccjiiche  meic  'Oiajiiiiacca  mic  UAi'obg  CAimm  "Ui  Cntejiirh 

o'n  m-btiAi6Ain  p  ITIite  "oa  chet)  occrhojnAuc  a  tiAon,  co  tniXe 

cuicc  c^v  c|iiochAo:  a  SeAcbc;  l/eAbA|i  ITIeic  bjiUAi'obeA'OA 

(tnhAOilin  oicc)  o'n  mbtiA-bAin  p  tTlite  cuig  cev  ochcmogliAC 

A  bochc,  50  mite  Se  cet)   a  cjii-/**^  l/eAbbAji  l/UghAch  Hi 

Ctepigh  6  mhite  cuicc  cet)  ochcmcghAC  a  Se,  50  tHite  Se 

cbet)  A  t)6. 

X)o  chonncAmojt  nA  l/eAbAiji  pn  uite  A5  An  Aef  eAtA-dnA 
CA|i  A  ucAngAmoji  HoTTiAinn  Ajuf  l^eAbAiji  oipfeAn  oite  nAch 
1ACC  |io  bAX)  eimetc  t)'Ainmniu5A'6.  X>o  t)eA|ibA'6  jac  net  t)A]i 
-pcjiiobAt)!!  Annpn  tlomAinn,  -AcAimne  nA  peAjif  AnnA  yo  pof 
A5  cop  A|i  tATh  A]i  fo  bi  cConuenc  'Ohuin  nA  ng^tt  An 
t)eAchmA'6  tA  t)o  -Augup:,  -AOIS,  ChtllOSU,  ITIite  Se  diet) 
cpocliAC  A  S6. 

Fn  Bernardinus  Clery. 

CruardianuB  Dungahnsia^ 
bpA^AI^I  Tnui]\if  tJttcAch. 
b]1AtA1]1  Tnuipf  tIttcAC. 

bjiACAip  bonAUAncuriA  0'X)omnitt, 

APPENDIX  No.  LXIX.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  158.] 
The  sucoM-  Of  the  succession  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  O'Gara  family^  from  a.d. 
o'Garaa,  932  to  A.D.  16iT ;  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

CiiiioFinn,       [It  will  be  noticed  in  this  list  of  Chiefs  that  the  line  does  not  run 
(Cooiavin).    jj^  unbroken  succession  of  generations,  because  that  sometimes  the 
kindred  family  of  D'h-Eagkra  (now  O'Hara)  succeeded  in  inter- 
rupting it  in  their  own  favour.] 
A.D.    964.  Toichleach    Ua   Gadhra,   Lord  of   South   Luighne  (or 

Leyney),  was  killed  in  battle. 
A.D,  1056.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Oadhra,  Taiwiste  (Tanist)  of  Luighni^  was 

slain. 
A.D.  1059.  Ruaidhn  Ua  Gadhra^  heir  presumptive  (Darnhna)  to  the 

Lordship  of  Luighne^  died. 
A.D.  1067.  Donnsleibhe    Ua    Gadhra    was    killed    by    Brian    Ua 

h-Eaghra  (O'Hara). 
A.D.  1128.   Ua  Gadhra^  Lord  of  LuiyknS,  was  slain  on  an  expedition 
into  Leinster. 

(9(5)  The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  is  also  omitted  In  the  text  It  should  ran :  ^*The  Book 
of  Mac  Brtiaideadka  (MaoiUn  6g)  from  th€  year  1588  to  1603;  (A«  Book  ofLughaidh  O'Cleriffh 
from  the  year  1M6  to  1603'\ 
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A.D.  1206.  RtuUdhri  Ua  Gadhra^  Lord  of  SUahk  Lugha^  died  [see  app.  lxix. 
0'Donovan*s  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  note  L,  p. 
150,  Vol.  L,  Part  II.]  Jj^^^'onha" 

A,D.  1217.  DomhiaU  Ua  Gadhra,  died.  l^taVSt 

A.D.  1226.  Ferghalj  the  grandson  of  Tadig  an  Teaghlaigh  ("Teige  can  o  Finn, 
of  the  Household"),  Captain  of  the  House  of  Cathal  of  CC«>^^*°)- 
the   Red    Hand   O'Conor    (Cathal   Crobh-Dearg   Ua 
Canchobhatr),  and  Aedh,  the  son  of  Cathal j  were  slain 
by  DonnsUibhd  C^  Gadhra, 

A.D.  1227.  Donmleibhe  C Gadhra^  Lord  of  Luighne,  was  killed  by  the 
Gillaruadh  [literally  the  Red-haired-fellow],  the  son  of 
his  own  brother,  after  surprising  him  iu  a  house  at 
night ;  and  the  Gillaruadh  was  killed  in  revenge  after 
that,  through  the  plans  of  Aedh  O'Conor. 

A.D.  1228.  Muircheartach,  the  son  of  Flaithbkeartaeh  GTlannagain^ 
was  killed  by  the  sons  of  Tadlig  0^  Gadhra, 

A,D,  1237.  A  prey  was  taken  by  Conchobhar^  son  of  Connac 
[0'  Gadhra  ?],  from Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra ;  and  Rtiaidhrfs 
brother  was  slain. 

A.D.  1241.  Tadhg^  the  son  of  Ruaidhri  0' Gadhra,  died. 

A.D.  1254.  Maghnw  Ua  Gadhra  was  accidentally  killed  by  the 
people  of  the  son  of  FeidJiUmidk  0' Conchdbhair, 

A.D.  1256.  Ruaidhri  0' Gadhra,  Lord  of  Sliabh  Lugha,  was  killed  by 
David,  son  of  Rickard  Cuisin.  Aedh,  the  son  of 
Feidhlimidh  O'Conchobhair,  plundered  the  territory  of 
the  son  of  Rickard  Cuisin,  in  revenge  for  0' Gadhra, 
He  knocked  down  his  castle,  and  killed  all  the  people 
that  were  in  it,  and  seized  on  all  the  islands  of  Loch 
Techet  [now  "  Loch  Gara",  in  which  the  River  Boyle, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  has  its  source]. 

A.D.  1260.  Tadhg,  the  son  of  dan  O* Gadhra,  was  killed  (at  the 
battle  of  Downpatrick,  foiight  between  Bryan  O'Neill, 
King  of  Ulster,  and  the  English  of  that  province). 

A.D.  1285.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra,  Lord  g£  Sliabh  Lugha,  was  killed  by 
Mac  Feoraie  [Birmingham],  on  Loch  0*Gadhra, 

A.D.  1325.  Brian  O'GadJhra  died. 

A.D.  1328.  Donnchadh  Ruadh  0' Gadhra,  and  five  of  his  name,  were 
kiUed. 

A.D.  1328,  Tadhg,  son  of  Tairrdhealbhach  0' Conchckhair  ["Turloch 
O'Conor'*],  was  killed  by  Diarmait  Ua  Gadhra, 

A.D.  1329«  Tadhg,  the  son  of  Toirrdhedthhach,  son  of  Mathghamhain 
["  Mahon*']  G'CoMhohhair,  was  killed  by  Ua  Gadhra 
and  the  people  of  Airteach. 
[Here  the  O'Haras  interpose  again  for  some  time.] 

A.D.  1435«  0*  Gadhra  was  killed  by  his  own  kinsmen,  on  Inis  Bolg, 
in  Ijoch  Techet, 

A.D«  1436*  An  incursion  was  made  by  the  sons  of  Mac  Donnchaidh 
["  MacDonagh"],  and  the  aona  of  Tomaltach  Og  Mac 

35  b 
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App.  Lxix.  Donnchaidhj   into    Cuil   (yPinn   ["  Coolavin"]    upon 

(yOadhra^  and  upon  Tadhg^  the  son  of  Donnchadh 

Bion  ofS^  Ruadh  [^O'Gadhra],  The  sons  of  Mac Donnchaidh  were 

2^^J[^  routed,  and  seven  of  them  killed,  together  with  Con-' 

Cuil  0  Finn,  ckobhor  Camm  (the  Stooped)  G'Qadhra;  and  it  was  he 

(Cooiavin).  ^^^  ^^  treacherously  killed  the  (/GadhrOy  his  own 

brother,  before  that  time. 

A.D.  1451.  A  prey  was  taken  by  Feidhlimidh  O^Conchobhair  from  Ua 

Gadhra;  and  a  prey  was  taken  by  Ua  Gadhra  from 

the  people  of  Baile  Mar  Ui  Fhloinn. 

A.D.  1461.  Ferghal    Ua    Gadhra,    Tanaiste    ["Tanist"]    of    CuU 

O'Finn,  was  killed  by  Mac  Costelloe. 
A.D.  1464.  Tomaltach  Ua  Gadhra  was  killed,  in  a  nocturnal  attack 
on  Sliabh  Lugha,  by  Murchadh  (or  Maurice),  the  son 
of  Cormac,  son  of  Mac  Diarmait  GaU^  and  by  Edmimd 
of  the  Machadre  Mac  Costelloe. 
A.D.  1469.  (y Gadhra^  that  is  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Tomaltach  Og,  son 
of  Tomaltach,  M6r,  Lord  of  Cuil  CFinn,  died  between 
the  two  festivals  of  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  Mary,  in 
autumn;    and   his   worthy   son,   Foghan,  died  of  a 
sudden   illness  soon  afterwards;    and  Diarmait,   his 
other  son,  assumed  the  lordship  in  his  father's  place. 
A.D.  1478.  The  son  oi  Ferghal  C Gadhra,  and  Maghnus,  the  son  of 
David,  were  killed  by  the  descendants  of  Ruaighri 
Mac  Diarmata. 
A.D.  1495.  Cian,   the   son   of  Brian  G" Gadhra,  was  killed ;   and 
CGhdhra  himself,   that   is    Diarmait,    the    son    of 
Eoghan,  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  battle  of  Bel-an- 
Droichit,  near  Sligo  (fought  between  the  O'Conors  of 
Connacht,  and  the  O'Donnells  of  Tir  Connell). 
A.D.  1537.  O*  Gadhra,  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Eoghan^ 
Lord  of  Cuil  O'Finn,  died. 
[The  0*Garas  and  O'Haras,  from  a  remote  period,  had  possession 
of  ancient  Luighni,  or  Leyney,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  till  driven  out 
by  the  Costelloes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  which  they  made 
a  settlement  in  Cuil  0*Finn  (now  the  barony  of  "  Cooiavin"),  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  where  we  find  the  G'Gara  settled  as  lord  in  1436 ; 
and  where  also  Ferghal,  the  worthy  representative  of  this  ancient 
noble  family,  resided  at  the  time  that  he  exterffled  his  coimtenance 
and  bounty  to  the  "  Four  Masters",  when  they  proposed  to  compile 
the  National  Annals  which  now  go  by  their  name.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXX.  '  [Lect.  VIIL,  Page  163.] 
u.u ««,«      Original  of  the  Preface  to  the  Heim  HiogjAAi-oe  of  the  O^Clerys 
RioyhraiOhi,      (^from  u  MS,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  jS/o.  40.  4,  tran- 
scribed  by  Richard  Tipper,  a.d.  1728). 

In  nomine  *Oei.     ^men. 
An   cpeAf  Va  X)o   m\   fepcembA|\,   ^nno    xpi.   1644,   "oo 


Preface  to 
the  lUiin 
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nonn]^ri<\*  An  l,eAl:)|VAiifo  -oo  |"5pobA'6  accij  ChonuilL  rfiic  app.  lxx. 
tleitt,  mic  Hoff A,  tVlhej  Gocajait)  ecc.  -A  tiof  TTlAigne  a 
cCinet  bpiACAd,  aoti  te  ccAi|^iceAp  Ajuf  te  ccoinie'oceA|Mhe /j<<im 
-pcATi  tfioTiAnieinuib  aja  pnnfeA]^  Agtif  p]t-beAC  ciomi^Ai^tn  ^^^v^*^*^^^- 
A^uf  tinoit  JAC  neice  -oa  mbeAriAnn  te  honoijA  A^tif  te  -peAti- 
CMy  ctoinne  TTlhitiot)  6AnDAine,  Aguf  fteACCA  Luiji'o  tfieic 
Ice,  ^x)\\y  tiAorii  Agtif  cIaiiti  ifiAicne  5A6  cuAice,  ati  ifiex)  50 
m^rei'DHA  te  tia  '6itciott  •otic|tACCA6  TjetfithAineccnAC  e,  Aguf 
Afe  ACA  f5|MobtA  fATi  teAbitATif 0 1  tl6itTi  'Ri05|iui'6e  Ajuf 
tiAoini-feAncufA  riA  tiCiitionn  no6  aca  a|a  tia  ngtAtiA'd  Ajtif 
Ap  TIA  teApjgAt)  teif  HA  peA|AfAnuib  fo  fiof  .1.  An  bpACAip 
TTlicet  O  CleijAig,  peA|\|:eA]YA  O  ITlAoLconAipe,  Cucoigpce 
O  'OuibseAnAin,  a  ppioTti-teAb]VAib  feAn-OA  nA  h-6i|Aionn, 
1'AOite  ipn  shAOi-obg;  Aju-p  a  cCoinuinc  Aua  t/UAin  Aifiuil  a 
•oulSlAAt)  -potfiuin  ecc.  -Agnf  An  x)iJAin  rpeAnctn]"  "oo  |Mnne 
giottA  CAoiiiAin  O  Cui]Anin  v^\\  Ab  corAc  '*  6n\e  Apt)  Inif  nA 
lliog",  AjtJf  An  'OUAin  •00  pinne  gioitA  tTlo'iti'OA  tiA  CAif- 
pt)e,  -OAp  Ab  cofAC  "  Gipe  65  Inif  nA  tlAorh",  Agtif  An  t>u- 
Ain  eite  •00  pinne  -Aongtif  THac  An  JliAbAnn  'OAfAb  cof a6 
"1lA0TTi-feAn6iif  nAotfi  Inn^e  "P-^it",  ^K^f  <^^  'OUAin  eiLe  •oa]\ 
Ab  cof  AC  "  AcAip  6A15  cuimp5  neirhe^. 

>AcA  Ann  pof  teAbAp  nA  cCeApcoo  hop'otiigeA'd  te  iDeneon 
tlAomcA  Ap  nA  ccAppAing  Af  An  teAbAp  "oo  fgjMob  An  ConAtt 
peimpAi-oce  An.  4.  la  t)  -Aujufc.  1636.  Af  LeAbAf  l/eACAin 
■oo  bi  Ap  lAf Acc  on  bpfioTTifATo  PpocufOAnc  Alge,  Agllf  •00 
frf\iobA'6  ciAn  foiifie  pn  be  h-A-bAtfi  TMof  O  Cuipnin  t)o  • 
JniottAilofA  TTIac  pfbipj,  OtbAifi  6  bpiACfAc,  -Anno  130- 
inini,  1418.  -Aguf  ITItif ca-o  tliAbA6  "Ua  Comlifg  x>o  fjpiob 
cult)  eite  -oe  \  ccig  1luAn6f  1 1  'Ohubt)A,  II15  tiA  bpiACfAC  tTlu- 
Ai"6e.  -AcA  Ann  yoy  An  f  At  f  Ap  ctiipeAt)  An  boputfiA  a|\  t^Aig- 
nib  Agtif  CIA  tep  cuipeA'6  Af  tAigneACAib  1,  Aguf  ceACC  Chtoin- 
ne  IDeAtbAoit  mic  CAif  50  beAc  Cbuinn,  6  TTlbuniAin.  -Aca 
Ann  f Of  An  f ac:  cf e  nt)eACAi'6  fenitif  ^Af ff Ai-d  t)f05tiiiTii  nA 
pbi-beAccA  50  Uuf  TleATfif UAit)  f eAC  cac,  A5tif  Ainm  nA  mbdAf- 
tA-b  bAt)Uf  ACA  f An  Amfif  pn  Af  Af  fgA^A-d  An  jbAoi-beilse 
te  jAoi-oeAt TTIac  6toif  cf e  Af  hAinmnT6eA'6  uai-o  fein  1,  A^uf 
0151-6  Chuinn  ceAt)-CAtAi5 ;  aca  Ann  f6f,  feAcc  nufjAftA  fig 
b-Cif lonn,  Ajuf  f ige  nA  ccoijeAt)  Af  6eAt)nA,  A^uf  An  t)tiAin 
t)Af  Ab  cofAc  "TloiteAj  tAoc  t^eite  Chuinn",  Af  nA  bfOfbA-b 
Agtif  Af  nA  ccfiocnujA-o  Ajiif  Af  nA  ccuf  Annf A  teAbfAnf o, 
An  SifiAt)  tA  pcciot)  t)o  cSepcembef  nA  btiAgnA  ceAt)nA,  teif 
An  mbf AtAif  pot  6  CottA,  t)Oft)  Sc.  pfoinfiAif ,  ACC15  An 
CbonAitt  feinifAi-bce.  Sencuf  THOgh  eiKIOtin  Af  nA 
tenrfioin  50  mbunA-o,  Ajuf  An  Aimpf  f o  cAit  5AC  fig  •610b 
A  ccenntif  Aguf  a  ccutiiACCAt:)  6if lonn  inA  f  ige.     g^neAtAij 
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App.  Lxx.  tiA  nAOfh  nei|ve-(vnnAC  Athuit  i^iic  lAt)  a  teA^^VMb  tia  fe^n- 

w$P<^P»  A|t  tiA  ccup  pof  iHA  fieAdcAiriiiib  AthAil  tf  -do  ja^ 

the  S5!to^     tAig  pAT),  A|t  o^^t)  Aibgi-oite.     X)o  cum  jLoij^e  X>e,  0Ti6|tA  n^a^ 

Ajt  TiA  Tieicib  ]Aeini|VAi'6ce,  Ajuf  fof  ajv  tia  TnigoAnuib  |to 
coimeAt)  f eAficuf  Gnponn  |iia  cc|ieit)toth  Agitp  ia|\  cqiei'oioin- 
A|A  HA  cc|t'ioctiU5A"6  1  cCotnuinc  ObfepuAnciAe  AtA  V/UAin, 
An  ei^bogoi-oeAcc  CtuAUA  THic  Hotf ,  1630- 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXI.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  164.] 
Dedication    Original  of  the  OClenfs  Dedication  to  the  Heim  tliosiVAi-de 

X)o  Uhoip^t'oeALbAd  TTlhAj  CodlAin. 

lAp  mbetc  ceic|\i  bLiA-oriA  iomtATiA'6Atfi|*Ay  Ati  t)|VAtAHi  bocc 
ttlicet  0'Cten\i5  (a^  Airne  in'uActpAin)  Ag  ceAjLAthA'd, 
Asuy*  A5  cmot  a  bfuApui*  tK)  'pencti|'  nAOth  Ciitionn  A^uf  ha 
niog  cum  AmbepcA|\  ia"o;  'oo  pnuAimof  ajath  fein,  HAp 
o'lomctibAi'O  ATI  ceAjlATiiA'd  pr\  xx>  cup  AcceATi5CAib  oite  gAn 
ugDA^iAf,  t)epbAX),  Aguf  iv\'6Attc  i'eAncA'6  eotAC  eite;  x>o 
tuigcAf  mA|\  An  cceA-onA,  nAp  optiptif  An  ni  peTfipAi'6ce  "oo 
cpiocnujA'd  5An  corcup,  itAip  oi  x)a  bo^cACu  An  uipx)  "oa 
]VAbAj",  X)o  cAob  A  moi'oe  Ajup  pop  a  teAcrpom  ipn  Aimppp, 
^M]\  ctnpeAf  porhAtn  pn  -o'eAgcAOine  pe  tXAOimb  UAifte  a|\  nAc 
]\Aibe  moi-o  boccAine;  51*0  mop  nx>A0ine  pe  n^oeApnAf  mo 
CAi'Aoit),  Agup  m'^ujAoine,  ni  b^puAptrp  Aon  t6'p  f ArA-on  mo 
meAnmA  •00  cAoib  mo  piAcuAnAip  x)o  cum  nA  hoiopep  x>o 
cpiocnugA'o,  Acc  Aon  neec  t)o  bi  ponnmAp  cum  cui'oijte  tiom, 
lonnup  50  pAchAi!)  a  njLoip  -oo  'OhiA,  a  non6ip  "oonA  TlAom- 
uib,  Aguf  "oon  piogAcc,  Ajup  A  teAp  AnmA-oo  pein ;  A5up  Ape 
An  cAon-neAc  pn  .1. 

Coipjt'deAl.bAi  mliAg  Co^tAin  rmc  lfljMtr\\Xe 

TTiAc  SheAWtiif ,  tnic  SlieAinutf  rnic  joixmA^ikin 

wiic  SheAtnuif,  mic  SVieAmtnf  wiic  Ainbdc 

tnic  Coit\n*eAU5Ai§  mic  t:AjA|«;^rJ,  nric  UaWia^ih 

fnic  pei-btiiniC  tnic  pitir» 

mic  Coi|\]\"deAtl5AiJ  mrc  CotlAtn 

mic  'OonnftAi'd  mic  mAoiti^ii6it 

mic  peAf  tuf  A  tiA  ti5A|\m-dnr»  mic  Co^Iaiti  (a  <^uo  meg  CodUkin) 

mic  mAoiLeA6tx)itni  ah  mViAgA  mic  Caih-oiJ 

mic  "OotViiiAitt  mtc  'Oonti JofA 

mic  mAOiteAttAinti  mic  Clotcon 

mic  AihtA6ib  mic  CortijAitt  iV»6if 

mic  mAoiteAilAinn  mic  SAi^Ain,  6  ChiJ  Si|vAi»i 

mic  AltltAOlb  HA  b^ACAt  mic  b]\ACCA111 

mic  CoticubAip  615  mic  CothjAiit  bpic 

mic  Ao^A  mic  btoit) 

mic  "Lomcoipft  mic  Siite,  6  ^i-ocefx  WaJ  Site,  Aguf 

mic  mui^6eA|\CAiJ  1^\6^\\  ^r^^\'  Site 

mic  CoetAiti  mic  Ain-oeAl^ig 
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mic  "OeAibAoii  wic  Aonpif  a  T:'it^iS  ap.  lxxi. 

mic  CAir  [t)ia  tigoijxt^]  C^t  (^  quo  tnic  ItlogA  clmipb  — 

■piit  rAil)  WIC  Co|\Tntiic  CAif  I>edlcatioii 

tnic  CoriAitt  eAft-ttiAi6  inic  OitiottA  OluiiM.  [ecc]  to  the  RStm 

mic  t«iJiieA6  ITleAiin  Rioghraidhi. 

-AgAf  Af6  An  Uoi|A|\'6eAtb<\c  fo  IHaj  CoctAin  a  •oubpAtniHA, 

•00  duijl  ATI  fAOtAjA  TpO  A|\  AgAlt),  AgUf  "00  6on5Alb  An  COTTlLuA- 

x>^\i  x>o  bi  A^A  cit^ocnugAt)  AnAice  a  66116,  tnAil^te  j^e  5AC 
congnATTi  •oif  c]iei'oeAC  "oa  ccug  An  Contiinc  ]\eini|\Ai'6ce  x>6ib 
50  iAiteATTiAit.  An  4™-  Ia  X)o  itii  Occobe|\  "00  cionn|^nA'oh 
An  LeAbAp  fo  x>o  f5|iiobA"6,  Agtif  An  4.  tA  "oo  rhi  tlotienibep 
■DO  f opbAt)  e,  A  cConuinc  nA  mb]\AUA|i  iAeim|\Ai*6ce ;  An  ci^ijeAX) 
bliA^Ain  •oon  ^iig,  Cing  CAiAotuf  of  Saoc^ An,  ere.  1630. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXII.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  165.] 
Original  of  the  OCUrtfa  Address  to  the  Reader^  prefixed  to  the  ^^^^  ^ 

tleim  1lioj:ttAi'6e  (from  the  MS,  classed  H.  4.  6.,  T.C.DX    the  RHm 
X)o  cum  An  LeAgteoijAA. 

CiA  An  ctAnn  nA-ou-p^A  Ia  nA  bA*©  c|ttiA5,  Ajtif  tA  r\&  bA-o 
himf niorfiAC  a  mA?!:AHi  Aguf  a  mbuime  geineAthnA  A5Uf  gtAn- 
01  tee,  t)YAicpn  no  •oei^-oeAcc  fo  i*:a|i  Agtif  ip6  cAj^cuifne,  fo 
•bimiAc,  Ajuf  yo  •oimijin  jAn  ceAcc  a|a  cuAipc  "oa  hionnfoig, 

•DO  CU|\  f otAlf  Agtif  fubACAIf  tlllApe,  AgtJf  "00  tAbAl-pC  CAbA]t- 
tA   AJU]"   pjjACACCA  "bi. 

Iaja  nA  tAbAipc  "OA  nAijAe  -oo  -bptiinj  •OAiitigce  t)'o|A'o 
nA-oui^tA  Sc.  PjAomnpAf  50  n'oeACAi'ob  nAOiiitACc,  ocuf 
pjAeAncAcc  A  mAtAp-ouifne,  Gipe  a]i  ccut,  cpe  gAn  beA- 
CAigte,  -peAi^cA,  Agu]"  mio|Aboite  a  nAorh  t)o  fiotA'O  mce 
f 6in,  no  yoy  a  i^iogActtiib  eite,  Ap  coniAi|\te  'oo  cinneA-b ; 
teo,  b|iAtAi]i  bo6c  THionuji  "oa  n6|fo  fein  "D'opt)  Obf e|\tJAnciA, 
1Tlic6t  6  Ct^ipg  (-oA]!  tvittuy,  A5tjf  t)A|t  bfogtuim  qioinic), 
vo  bu\\  UACA  50  h6i|Ainn  •oocum  Ab'ptiigeA'i  'oo  teAb|AAib  in  a 
mbeit  en  ni  t>o  tiocfA'd  ca]a  nAomtAcc  a  nAOtn  gonA  f eAn- 
cuf uib  A5UI"  jeineAtAiJib  "OO  fcptiinniiigA^  50  hAon-ionA-d. 

A\\  ceA6c  X)An  bjuxtAi^i  i^eimpAi-bce,  "oo  p^t  ^"S^T  '^^ 
cuA|icAi5  5AC  Ai^it)  t)'ei|tinn  inA  ccuAtAig  teAbAp  niAit  no 
fAiu  "oo  belt,  lonnAr  gu]!  cAit  ceitpi  btiAJnA  corfitAn  te 
TST^iobAt)  Aguf  te  -poUAtAji  jac  neite  •oaja  beAn  te  nAOThuib 
Gipenn ;  gi-oeAt)  ^e]!  liiop  a  '6ija'6  A5tir  a  •6ocA|t,  nio|A  ]w^ini5 
teif  a6c  tiACA'6  'o'lotAp  'o'fogbAit  X)ioD,  t)o  b^iig  50  i^ugf At) 
eAdcjiAinn  ppiomt€Ab|\Aib  Cipionn  a  ccpocAib  Aguf  ACcin^At- 
uib  imciAnA  Ainiut,  gonAjt  fAgAibfiAC  ni  if  lonAijAeATfi  "da 
teAbptnb  innce. 

Aguf  CA^ieif  5A6  A|i  f^At)  An  t)|iAtAi|i  ce-onA  'o'fogbAit 
A^uf  t>o  opuinniusAt^  50  tiAon-tAtAif ,  Afe  f 6  fmuAin  Agiif 
|t6  f5|iuioAfCAnt  inA  innuinn   .1.  cpiu]^  -oonA  X)Aoinib  •oob 
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AP.  Lxxii.  oipeAThnAije,  Aguf  T>6b  lomAbAif^e  teif  cum  tia  hoit>|\e  x>o 

AddreM  ^"M^    l^OIITie  -OO    CjAIOCnUgAX)    (niAllte    ]\^    COlt    A    tlACCA|VAn), 

prefixed  to    -oo  qAtunniusAt)  JO  lieti-Aic  'oo  bpeAtnuJAtJ  5a6  ceAgLuiin 

Riogtu^aidhi.  "OA  TTOeApHA,  tTlA|\  ACA  PeAjlfCAf A  O  mAOltconA|te  6  iDh^lte  1 

tn AOitconAipe  A  cConcAe  tlopA  ConiAin  ;  Cucoijpice  O  CLeijiig 
6  bhAite  til  Chtei]ti5  a  cCon-oAe  tDhum  riA  ngAit,  A5«T"  Cu- 
coijpice  O  X)uib5eATinAin  6  bhAite  Choi  tie  pojAijt,  a  cCon- 
t)Ae  lyiAt'0|iotnA.  UAnjA'DAji  riA  peA|ifAntiA  fA  ^leiifip^i-oce 
50  hen-ioTiA-o,  Ajuf  ia]^  ccoj\A6cuiTin,  -oo  cinnfAC  tia  cce-At- 
|\A|u  HemeAmiA  Hiojpuige  riA  hCi]iionn  "oo  f g^^iobAid  ACc:of-AC 
An  leAbAip.     X)o  tionnf5ATi]'AC  pn  a|\  •6a  A'obAii.     An  cet> 

A"6bA|\,  UA1|\  TJ1]1  yeAX)A-6  ScATlCUf  11A  tlAOlTl  -DO  bpeit  ipTl  |1AOn 

t)i]teAC  50  A  mbunA-ouf  jAn  SeAtJctn"  riA  H105  t>o  beit  jtompA, 

6ip  If  UACA   |A0   flotfAT).       Ar\   "OApA   tlA-obA]!,  lOTintlf  50    ttl^'O 

moiioe  t>uc|\Acc,  Aguf  xjeuocion  ha  nt)A0ine  UAfAt  toa 
tiAOTTiuib,  "OA  ccoifiApbAib,  Aguf  t>A  cceAttuib,  pof  A  CCAip- 
•oif,  Aguf  A  ccApA-ojiAij  "oo  beic  ACA  |ie  A  bpAcu]\6nuib 
beATiriAijci,  Aguf  •ouccuf  iiAomAib  r»A  f|\6inie  -oa  mbeiu  5AC 
cjiAob  'Diob,  Aguf  fof  pof  nuiTti]Ae  riAOTfi  nA  q\Aoibe  ce-oriA. 
5©  ^XCA  Aicme  "oo  nAoniAib  ei]\ionn  'ooti  liieAt)  "oo  puce-Aio 
iA]i  nupx)  A  f eAuteAbiiAib  fCAncuf a  "oiob  •01A15  AnwAij,  gAti 
cpecumufg  fteACCA  f 6f  cpApoite,  if  AmtAi-o  |\6  gAblAigpAC 
Ajuf  -oo  fgAoileA-o  6  A  TnbunAi'6  fpeuniAib. 

5^  be  tu,  A  t6A5t6i|A,  beijinix)  a  nieAf  At)  teit  f6iri  50 
b'fuij  uAjAbA,  eipeAcc,  eotuf  Aguf  AtctumifeAcc  ipn  f AotAji 
fo,  6ip  ACA  tl6im  HA  H105  goTiA-o  ngWinib  jeneAtAij,  50 
btinA'6uf  Ann  'oo|\6i|\  inu]\  'oo  jAbf ac  jtiogACc  lAf  nupt) ;  50 
nAipioifi  bLiAguin,  50  nAoif  An  'ooitiAn,  a  bfOjAbAi)  fUxcA 
5AC  |\i5  "Diob,  Aguf  50  nAoif  A]\  cUigeAtvnA  lof  a,  6  a  loncobt- 
nujA-o,  50  beug  TPhAoi'LeAcLuinn  ttlnoiii,  Aguf  nAOirh  t)o 
f eijA  ui|\'o  A  nAib5ix)e|i,  Aguf  t)o  jAeip  a  mbunu'OAif  niAji  X)o 
f  Ai-oeAtHAf  jiorfiumn.     gloi]!  "oo  X)hiA. 

l3liup  ccAifoe  lonniuine 

t3]^AtnA  micet  O  Cteipigy 
peAjifeAfA  O  inAOiLconAn\e, 
Cucoigcf'ice  O  Cidipjli, 
Cucoigcpice  O  'OuibgeAnnAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII.     [Lect.  VIII,  Page  168.] 
Dedication    Original  of  O'Clertfs  Dedication  of  the  t/eAbA]\  jAbA^A  {from 
ua'lLr  the  MS,  classed  H.  1.  12.,  TC.D.). 

oabhau.  ^^  cui]ieAffA  An  bjAACAiji  THiceL  O  Cteini5  iieAThAm  An 

cf  en-c^ioinic  'OA^xAb  Ainm  LeAbAjA  J^bAtA  "oo  gUAnA'd,  x>o  ceAp- 
cugAT)  ocuf  -00  fciAiobAt)  (AtnAitle  te  coit  rii'tlACCA|aAin)  vo 
cum  50  i^AcliAX)  1  njloi^i  -oo  'OViia,  m  onoip  t)onA  nAomhAib, 
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•00  i^ogACC   ei|Monti,  ocitp  -A  teAf  AnmA  •6Atfi  |:6in.     Ti\o\\  ap.  lxxu. 
bpeiioip    bom    An    cion'OfoA'o-At  fo    -oo    ciMocnugh-A'o    jati  ^^^,^^4^,^ 
congriArfi  cpomicif^  01  le  X)o  beit  -AjAtn  a  tiionA-o  corhnAigte  to  the 
eiccin.    1a]a  bf'oitl-pughA'o  tia  hinuinnip  -OAoibp,  a  t)h|\iAin  a^bMul 
lluAix)  tnesui-oiiv,  A  cigeA]ATiA  Inp  Ceclionn ;  a  c6i'6p|\  'oa|\ 
gonAeA-o  ATI  cAinm  pn  (-00  pot  tli-bijA  te  mo|i'6ACc  tlig  SAXAti, 
Pl\Anc,  -AtbATi,  ocuf  6i|\eAnn,  CATIOLUS,  An  tAonniA'6  La 
pcic  lAnuApi,  An  btiA-OAin  p,  -D'Aoif  Ap  cUi5eA|\nA  lof a  Cp- 
op:,  1627,  ocuf  An  cpoAf  bbA'OAin  t>o  tltge  An  tlij)  -oo  jLaca- 
bAi]ip  -oo  tAirh  ctn-oitJjjAt)  tiotn  An  -pAOCAp  'oo  cuipcAp  |\6ThAtn 
X)o  cionnfcnA-d,  ociif  -oo  dpocnughA-o,  'oobpg  5U|\  bo  ]io 
cjiuAg  Lib  An  ni  'oo  iw^cIiax)  1  non6i|i,  ocuf  a  nAinm  "oa  bup 
pnnpeAjVAib,  "oo  nAomhAib,  "OUAiftib,  AgAp  'oo  c|\oinici'6io 
CipeAnn  50  coiccionn,  -oo  teicceAn  a  mbAchA'o  jAn  cui-oiu- 

JAt)  "00  tADAipC  t>0  cum  A  CU|A  A|\  A  AghAfO.      Afi  bfAJAlt  bu|V 

ccon5AncA  'oatti,  cAnAC  ren  ocuf  nA  cpoiniceA'6A  "oo  cogAj", 
ATTiAibte  te  liAoncA  nA  neAjttiife  t)o  oeic  AgAtn  'oo  cum  a 
ccogtA,  pe|\|:eAfA  O  TnAotconAi-pe,  Cucoijc^ice  O  Ctep5 
Cucoigcpce  O  'OuibjeAnnAin,  A^uf  bu-p  noLtAm  ren  te 
cpoinic,  5^ottApAcc|\Aic  O  l/Uinin,  50  Cotnuenc  opACAp 
l/eAfA  JobAil,  t)ApAb  5Aipt)iAn  PpotnnpAf  THac  CpAic,  in 
CApDocoi-oeAcc  CtocAip,  1  bpheApoib  THAnAC,  coicci-dif  piA 
SATTitiin,  Agtif  "DO  bAmAp  A  bpAppA-b  Apoite  CO  Ho-otuic  Ap 
ccionn ;  conA"6  1  bpoipcionn  nA  pee  pi  cAinic  tinn  a  ni  vo 
cuipeAmAp  pomuinn  -oo  cpiocnugnA'o,  AmAitte  pe  bup  ccon- 
gnAmi'A,  A  cigeApnA  ITIhegtiif^ip: 

\>Xv\Aty  (PrimiiB  Baron  de  Tnniakillen).      tni  c  Ce^tin^ijg 

ItlAC  CoticobAi|\  wic  tu'dAiti 

rnic  ConcobAi)!  615  tnic  lojigAl-Aig 

inic  CoTico'bAi|\  tVi6ip.  (mort.  1527).        n\\c  eiccnij 

inic  CowAif  615.  (mort.  1480).  mic  Co|\bmAic 

iTMc  UoniAif  iVi6ii\.  (mort.  1430).  mic  feAixJtJf a 

mic  piUp.  (mort.  1895^.  mic  AcbA 

tnic  Ao'64\  tltiAi*  inic  CofbniAic 

mic  1ptAicbe43k|\coig.  (mort.  1327).  mic  CAifbne  X)Ani  AijxjitJ 

mic  'Onint).  (mort.  1302).  mic  eACAcn 

mic  •OoiVinmtl.  mic  C|Moihttiiiiti 

mic  5iol,t/A  lof  A  mic  ireicc 

mic  •Otunn  i^6i|%  mic  X)eAT)liAi'D  'otiitiii 

mic  tlAjntiil/t  mic  tlofiA-bA 

mic  Ui-^iT^  mic  CoIIa  t)^  fr|\io6 

mic  SeAixjUiJ  mic  CAchAi  'Ooimten 

mic  tJi-bi^  mic  CAii\b]\e  bifeiAi^ 

mic  SeA]\|\Ait  mic  Co^xbmAic  Utf'A'OA 

mic  01|^g1A'LLA15  mic  Aii\c  Aoinfi^ 

mic  tliiiix  6  bpJib  Ati  I'boinne  •mic  Ctiiii.  c6c-cAtAiJ  [ecc] 

-An  -OApA  t/A  pceAc  -oo  mi  Occobep  x>o  cionnpcnA*6  gtAnA-o 
Ajup  cup  te  ceite  An  teAbAip  jAbAtA  po,  A5UP  An  "OApA  tA  20 
-DO  'Oecembep  t)o  cp'iocnuigeA^  a  pcpiobAf),  a  cConuenc  nA 


GabhdU^. 
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AP,  Lxxm.  mb|tAtA]i  jteuTnjiAii&ce,  ah  f eA^ctfiA'o  btiAtxvin  t)o  ttige  Cing 
Dedication  ^^t^otu-p  o|^  Saxaih,  lP|tAinc,  AtbAti,  Aguf  CipeAnn  -dnno  X)o- 
totbe         mini  1631.     bu|t  cc<v]w  lonrhuin,  D]iAtAip  tflicet  O  Ctetpig. 

''"**^'*'  APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV.     [Lect.  VHI.,  Page  169.] 

Address       Original  of  O'ClenPa  Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  pre- 

prefixed  to  J^     j  j     ^i     1        if        ^  i  M  ^ 

the  Leabhar       fiOSed  tO  the  LeADA]1  5<5^b<\LA. 

'Oo  coTTocAip  x>o  •oAoinib  Atpiche  otte,  Aguf  •OAthf  a,  in  \y\^' 
tAi]i  bo6c  cuACA  tnichet  0'Ctei]\i5  a  tC\\<  CoriAitt,  •oo  bjvwt- 
jAib  TiAOuiicliA  Conuence  'Obuin  ha  tigAtt  "OApob  t)titcof  6 
mo  finiifepoib  beit  im  c]toiTiici'6,  jojt  Voi|iciof  -oo  "duine 
eian  'o'e^ionndAibfeAii  Cjioinic  ond^c  e^ionn  -oa  tigoi^ttqt 
LeAbAji  5^bAtA,  t)o  jtAnA-o,  x>o  cop  te  c6ite,  ajui'  x)o 
f5]AiobA'6,  A|t  tiA  bA'6bo]VM'bfe.  -An  cex)  A'6bA]i,  t)0  cuiitj'eAC 
m  tiAccA|\Ain  -oo  cujiaiti  o|iOTn  beAchA^oA  Ajuf  fOAnfcuf  tlAOTh 
C]tionn  "OO  cpmnniugA'b  Af  5A6  aic  a  bfuigtnn  iax)  Ap  pio 
6^«oiin ;  Aguj*  ia|\  tia  •66nAm  pn  'OAth  •00  togViAf  coiiituAt)o^ 
X)o  c|ioinicix>,  -oo  deApcugA-d,  t)o  ^Iatia'6,  Ajuf  -oo  fgpiobA'd 
HA  TTieit)e  A  piA|VAf  x)on  c-fencAf  pn  ha  TlAorh,  Aguf  U^ime 
tliojiiAi-oe  €^^l1onn  juf  a  ni-be|\o|t  tia  nAoirfi,  AifiAit  if  fot- 
tAf  If  in  ieAbojt  in  A  Vfoibu.  1a|i  fom  -oo  ctiicciof  nA']i 
b'lomlAn  An  f  AocAf  pn  a  x)obAi]ic,  gAn  An  l/eAboji  J^bAlA 
feAm|w^ice  -oo  glAnAO  Ajuf  -oo  fjpiobA'd,  uAip  if 6  bA  coboji 
bunAi-d  x>o  SheAncuf  nAOth  A^uf  pog  Cij^onn,  x)a  n-UAifbb 
Aguf  "OA  nifbb. 

^t)bAf  oite  beof ,  '00  feA-ooit  juf  tionnfgAinfeATX  "OAOine 
fogtomcA  A  t/Aicin  A5Uf  a  mbeftA,  An  cjAOinicp  nA  b-C|\ionn 
x>o  tionncti'6  a  J^^oi-obcc,  if  nA  ceAnjcAibp  a  •o«b|VAmo|t, 
Ajuf  nAcb  f oibe  f ogtuitn  nA  e6tAf  a  njAoi-oitcc  50  gpinn 
ACA,  cf  ef  A  ccuifpcif  cntiAf ,  buccA  Ajuf  fOAncuf  in  tiuDoi|t 
ceonA  te  ceit/C,  jAn  Ainopof ,  jAn  lompoLt,  Aguf  50  ]iAcbA'6 
An  uionnuu-o,  pn  'oo  '6eAn'0A0if  x)'eAfbui'6  eotuif  gAoi-oitcc, 
An  ACTAif  Agiif  An  inroeAfjA-o  pofouige  •o'6ipnn  uite,  Aguf 
50  bAip-oe  -OA  c|\oinicip.  ^f  Af  nA  f Atoib  pn  x)o  ctiijteAf 
|tomATn,  AHiAitte  fe  coit  tn'uA6cAf  An,  An  teAOOf  fo  t>o  jIa- 
nAt^,  Aguf  •00  to\\  te  6eite,  Agtif  jac  f  eAncwf  ocuf  jAcb  ni  01  te 
iiAinig  A  teAf  "OO  tionol  Af  teAbf  01b  01  te  cuicce,  An  ih6x)  ju^i 
Ofeix)i|\  tinn,  -oo  f eif  nA  h-UAif e  bAOi  Accoinn  aja  f5fiobA'6. 

If  lAC  nA  q\oinici5e  bAXJoii  AfAon  rpinn  Ag  jtAnA-o  An  teA- 
boif :  IpeAf f eAf A  6  TTlAotconAif  e,  6  DhAite  1  tnhAotconAi|te, 
A  cConn'OAe  tlof a  ComAin ;  Ctjcoiccpce  6  Ct6ifi5,  6  bhAite 
1  Chteifig,  A  cConntJAe  'Obuin  nA  njAtt;  ocuf  Cucoiccpce 
O  'OtnbgionnAn,  6  bliAite  Coitte  IpojAif ,  a  Connt)Ae  I/Iacc- 
|toniA;  Ajtif  S^ottApA-ofAicc  O  Luinin,  6  ^Afo  1  t/tiinin,  a 
cCunn-OAe  pVieAjMriAnAcn. 
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|*en6i]\e  cwiriiirieActiA,  ciAti-AopoA  ]to  coitfiet)  fe^Tifcuf  Cipionn 
A  cciioimj,  ocui*  A  te^bjioib,  "oiAi-b  AtroiAif),  6  Aitnp|\  'Oitinn  prtixSi  to 
50  hAimpiA  rjAoifi  Pauc]iaicc,  c-Ainic  if  ah  ceAtiuMfiAt)  bbA-OAin  o<^i^*"*' 
f tAtA t/AojAipe  mic  Heitt  llAoi-giAttAig,  til  6|\ioTiti,  x>o  fioUvift 
c|Aeix)iiie  ocuf  ciuvbuit)  innce,  co  -po  bcATintiig  8ipnti,  pojVA, 
mACA,  mnA,  ocuf  inteAtiA,  gu^^  cumt)oi5,  ocuf  gttjt,  fotuiift 
ceAttA,  ocuf  conjifiALA  innce. 

Ho  cocuiji  riAoiii  pAt)iuvicc  tAjt  pn  t)iA  foi5i'6,  tia  hugooip 
^tob-OAjA  oi|\]\x)eA]^CA  in  6ipnn  Ati  lonbuit)  pn,  fpi  coitti^x)  qtoi- 
nice,  ocuf  coiiiisne,  ocuf  -peAtidtif  a  jac  gA^AtA  |io  jAli  e^ie  50 
pn.  Af  1AU  |to  toctupc  611150  An  cAn  pn,  Kof ,  X)tibcA6  itiac 
11 A  l/UjAiji,  PeA|i5U-p,  ecc.  t)A  tivvop-be  pob-OAji  f AiLje  f otAig- 
toA^A  t)o  f  OAncAf  8|\ionn,  a  nAimp]t  nAorh  Pa^ojiaicc. 

tlo  fopAit  iA|ioihy  TlAoih  Cottiini  Citte,  finnen  CttiAnA 
h1onAi]tt),  ocuf  ComjAtt  t)eAnncoi|t,  octif  nAoiih  C^iionn 
A|icenA,  A]i  tjgpopoib  A  nAimp^e  bu-d^n,  SoAncuf  ocuf 
coirfi5neA'6A  6iponn  "oo  6oiTtiet),  ocuf  "oo  to]tTnAC.  X>o  |io- 
nAii  foii]iopoth  fAThttii'D.  ^ciAC  t)o  bA-oop  A  nAimpji  nA 
nAOiti  f  Ain,  AihAit  If  fotUxf  a  nx>ei]\eA'6  "otiAine  Coc1ia'6a  Hi 
phtoinn,  pionncAin  thac  bocnA,  UuAn  mAC  CAiptt  tnic  Ultii- 
liOA-OAig  tntiint)ei|\ce,  -oo  X)hAit  bpACAch;  'OAttAn  fop- 
5Aitt  An  cug-ooit  ocuf  An  nAorh  oniji-bptiicc. 

Ho  fgpobuic,  ocuf  ]io  x)eAiibuic  fOAncufA  ocuf  coitn- 
^noA-bA  Ciponn  a  bfiA-ontiip  nA  nAjit)  nAoih  fo,  AtiiAit  Af 
fottAf  If  nA  pfiom-LoAbf 01b  \io  hAinmnigeA'b  6  nA  nAOihuiD 
fen,  ocuf  6  nA  nAf 'o-coAttAib ;  tiAif  ni  |\oibe  eAccttiif  oi|t]t- 
•bipc  A  nCpinn,  nAch  Ainmnijce  ppom-teAboji  fOAnctifA 
eifce;  no  on  nAoiii  ^lo  boAnnuig  innce.  'Oo  bA  fo-dAinj  beof. 
Aline  Ap  nA  toAbpoib  "oo  fSpobA'OAji  nA  nAonh  ocuf  Af  nA 
CAinncicib  motcA  x>o  cumf ac  a  n-gAoi-oitcc,  gof  bA  hiAc  fen 
ocuf  A  cccAltA  bA  liinneoin  fOfAif ,  ocuf  bA  coifif Aif  coith- 
e-OA  tDo  f5f eApcfAib  ugpof  Gf lonn  a  nAtlAnA. 

tnonuAf ,  Aifi,  bA  gAf  UAif  CO  nt)eACAi"6  fgitrtim  ocuf  OAf- 
cfA  Af  ceAttuib  nA  nAorh,  Af  a  mionninb,  octtf  Af  a  tiuV 
fAib,  oif  ni  bfoit  Af  Aifo,  -oib  Anof a  acc  ciof uAifp  tnbicc, 
nAc  f ugA'oh  A  ccfiocAib  imciAnA,  eAccoif  cineoit,  gAn  a  f OAp 
A  n-oiAch  6  pn  i\Xe. 

-ACIAC  nA  tioboif  JAbAlA  -00  bAt)Af  t)0  lAtUlf  Ag  fgf lobAI^ 

nA  njAbAlcA  fo  nA  h^fionn,  toAbof  bhAite  1  TTIhAOitco- 
noif e  -00  f5fiob  tTltiifgiof  niAC  pAiT)in  Hi  TMliAoitconoif e  Af 
tiobAf  nA  ntli-bfe  -do  fgfiobAt)  a  cCtuAin  tllic  lloif  a  n- 
Aimpf  nAOiTh  ChiAf Ain ;  boAbof  bhAite  Hi  Cht6if  15  "oo  fgf  10- 
bA-b  A  nAimpf  ITlhAoitfeActoinn  tTlhoif  ihic  'OoiiinAitt; 
tcAbof  tnhuinncifi   'OhuibgionnAin    t)a   ngoifcef  teAbo^t 
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AP.  Lxxry.  ghtinne  t)A  1/a6a,  ocuf  l/eAbo]t  r>A  htlAConJifiAtA,  AtnAitLe 
Address       t^^  teAb|\oib  jAbAtA  ocuf  ]teAncufA  oite  jen  mo  cait)  pn. 

prefixed  to  -AutAC  fUim    TIA  TieteAt)  ACAt)  ^All    teAbo]trA  pOfAHA.       Ja- 

Saww^tt.'^"'^  bAil  CheA]TiA  ce'ouf  ]iiA  ntDitinn  innce;  gAOAit  phA]\tAU3in 
lAn  pn;  ja^aiI  neimeAio;  rAbAit  pheAjA  tnbolg;  5AbAiL 
UnuAice  X)e  'OAnonn,  ocuf  jAOAit  tTlhAC  tTliteA'oh,  50  TTlAot.- 
-peAchtutnn  Tllop. 

t)hA]i  ccAijA'De  lonmuine, 

t)|AAtoip  ITlicet  O  Cteipg, 
"peAjAireAf  A  O  TTlAotcoTioipe, 
CucoicciMce  O  Cteipsh, 
Cucoicc]\ice  O  'OuibgionriAin, 
Ajuf  5ioltApAcr]iuicc  O  l^uinin. 

X)o  leiceiomo|\  topuinn  tAboipc  Ap  6px)U5A'6  Ati  Ch^iutAig- 
ce6]AA  ce-otif  Ap  riA  cpeAcuipb:  tleAifi,  Ainjit,  -Aimpji,  ^^Mf 
An  niAfA  A-obAit  6cqAUCA  Af  A|\  ceibicc  ah  ceAtA]v^uiL  6 
coit  AifiAin,  i|"  in  oibpugA'd  1^6  lAice,  juf  nA  hmte  AnmonnA 
Aiccj^eAbuic  A  ccaLatti,  a  nuifge,  Aguf  a  nAi6]A,  "oo  bjAij 
511  pAb  ryo  '6iA"6oi|nb  i|^  oi]iciap  ni  x>o  lAboipc  o]a]\a,  Ajiif  nA|\ 
tfieAf  Amoji  6n  ni  •610b  "oo  beic  "oo  |iiAccAntif  Ajt  aja  noibpiog- 
AX)  AniAitte  ]\e  coiL  n*Oe,  acc  'OAOine  Aguj*  Aimp|\  nAmA. 
tJA  bpij  fo,  t)©  5AbAniA|t  tep  nAif,  Aimpp  x)o  jIaca^,  Af 
oipciof  Ann  x)A|i  tinn  a  ]\emcuf  a]\  noibjAijue  .1.  6  qtuuhu- 
JAt)  An  ce-o  X)uine,  A-oAin  if  a  fliocc  teAnfAm  a]i  a^  pnnfep- 
01b  If  in  Une  n-oif  cacIi,  gtun  a|\  gtun  50  cpiocnugAt)  in  cinn- 
l^ecAitp  A  bfoi]\ceAnn  piogACCA  IDhAoitfeAcUMnn  Itlhoiji 
line  'OoifinAl.t,  eip-oe  pt  'oeigionAch  Giponn  innre  fen 
5An  fj\eAfAbfA,  ATTiAitte  nug-oAffAf  nA  ccfoiniceA'6  CAngA- 
X)Af  f  OTTiuinn,  Aguf  te  f lAgoit  f iiiie  nA  nAOf  Athoit  f of ]aiu  iacc 
A  ccifoeA'OAib  foipbte,  fipencA  eAccLuip  Chf lofo,  a]i  Lopcc 
ug'oof  Ajuf  fifen  nA  Sc|\epu]AA  TlAOitfie,  feb  AintnneocAtn 
fiofAnA,  eAng  AineAnj  'oo  piAgiAt)  nA  nAOf  f6itfipAice,  a 
]ioinn  Ajtif  A  niomtAine,  6  A-bAiii  50  jein  Chpofo  AnuAf 
mA|\  An  cceA'onA,  50  fjAfcoin  nA  piece  pe'p  nuAiftib,  "oo 
f eip  cotA  nt)e.  -dipiorfi  An  tJA  feAji  Xxx.  Ap  nA  ceicpe  cet) 
Aof  Alb  X)6n  'DOTTiAn  AiTiAitte  |Aif  An  Aifioifi.  uugfAc  •OAOine 
fCAfAcbA  fogtAmtA  'DO  ten  iat)  if  An  tofcc  n-oifCAch  Ap 
nA  riAOftiib,  6  cp ucugA-d  in  looifiAin  50  jein  Chpiofo,  Ap  nA 
poinn  A  ccuiec  pAnnuib.  O  ^•oaiti  50  'Oitinn,  2242 ;  6  *Oitint) 
50  hAbpAliAtn,  942;  6  ^bpA^Am  50  'Oauit)1i,  940;  6  'OhAi- 
uix)h  50  bpoiT),  485 ;  6  bhpoix>  50  gein  ChpiofD,  590. 

^f  viime  "oo  ciii]\eA'0Ap  nA  'OAoine  u5t)op'6A  "oo  teAn  An  "oa 
f  CAp  txDC.  An  cuicceA'6,  Aimf ip  te  nA  nAimf epoib,  gup  AmtAi'6 
coiniVioncAp  An  Aimpp  fo,  5199,  6  cputugA'd  -A^aiiti  50  gem 
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Chi^iofo,     ^y  t)o  TiA  hij§OA|\uib  le<\nuf  ati  x)a  f e<\|A.  .lx:x:.  ap.  lxxiy. 
ij*  tiA  ceitpe  cet)  AOipb   e^ufebiuf  AHirfieAf  iha  cpoinic  6  ^j^^^ 
cjiutugA'b  -A-doim  50  gein  Ch|\ioft),  5191>.      0|\opuf  if  in  i^*J«2»JJJ 
cceA'o  CAipceL  -oa  cet)  teAbo|\  Ave^\i  50  bf  uit  6  A-oatti  50  (?^Ad?a.  '^ 
tix\p|\Atn,  3184;  6  ^biuvhAm  50  jein  Ch|\iofo,  2015;  a  f uim 
A|\Aon,  5199.    'OhA  piAioni-|T:A]\ui'6e  ecctuife  Chjtiofo  lAq^om. 
-A-oubAipc  be6f   SAticcuf   hieiAommuf   inA   epifcit   x)ocum 
UiCAif ,  TiAjt  coiTfitionA-b  fe  mibe  biiA-OAn  -o  Aoif  An  •ooniAin  50 
pn.     x^-oeiit  C|AA,  S.  ^tigufcin  if  An  •oeAchrtiA'd  cAipcet  'oo  n 
•oAjAA  teAboj\  -065  de  Civitate  Dei  nAC  Aif  mionn  6  cpucViugA'd 
An  •omne  50  pn  f e  ifiile  btiA-OAn.    Cuif ce}\  nA  teic  pn  AjXAon, 
CO   cceAccoic   teif  An   tucc  iietimpA  a  nen    nuiifnp   cunn- 
CAif,  6  c^uchugAf)  ^-ooirfi  50  gein  Chpioj^,  5199.    tDeAiA- 
bAt)  01  te  A]i  An  Aif CAiTi  cceA'onA,  An  tTlAfCAfotAij  KoniAnAch 
•oeiTfiniogAf  lomtAine  btiA-OAn  nA  nAOf  6  cf  utu^At)  An  •ooTfiAin 
50  rem  Chfiofo,  5199. 

[Irom  a  copy  of  tl>€  le^bAjx  cAbAtd,  written  in  1685,  for  Brian, 
the  son  of  Colla  Mac  Mahon,  ol  Oriell,  now  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, but  not  classed.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXV.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  175.] 

Original  of  the   Title  and  Dedication  to   OCleri/a  G lossary  Tine  ani. 
(from  a  MS.  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Murray^  S^frcier^y^ 
1728,  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor).  «»«»«^^ 

foctAUt  no  SAnAfAn  nuAio  lonA  minigceAp  cAit  eigin  'o'fo- 
clAib  cf  UAi-de  nA  gAOi-oitge,  Ap  nA  fgf lobA'b  a]i  uf t)  Aibgicf e, 
te  t)]\AtAif  bocc  CUACA  'OOjAt)  SAinc  PponpAf  .1.  ITIiceut  11  a 
Cteipg,  A  ccoiAifce  nA  mDf aca]i  nCiponnAC  a  l/obAin,  A|t 
nA  cuf  A  ccto  niAitte  pe  bngTOA^uvf,  1643.     ^men. 

tDon  cijeAiinA  fo  onofAc,  A^uf  T)om  6a]iait),  t)Aot5AtA6 
triAC  Ao-dAjAin,  6AfbAC  Aitpnn. 

^5f o  dujAib  (a  UhigeAf nA)  "oiojitiiTn  boAj  t)  poctAib  cf u- 
Ai-de  A|i  cceAnjcA  "outcAif ,  a]a  nA  ccf tunniugA-o  Af  mopAn  -oo 
fenteAbfAib  Af  n-ouigte,  Agnf  Af  nA  miniugA'd  -oo  feif 
cuijp,  Ajuf  jtuAife  nA  bp]\ioifi-U5t)Af  no  bi  lonAf  moutAig 
Y^n  Aimpf  •oeigionAig,  L6f  beAn  miniU5A'6  nA  feAn-gAOi-dilge. 

til  fACAniAif  lonAf  nT)utAi5  mofAn  fef  bNomcubAi-o  An 
•oiojlAimp  T)'fnf  Alt  Af  cuif  'nA  pbp  ;  Aguf  ni  cf 6  AriiAin  Af 
nAibit)  T)o  belt  lonAnn  (cnif  •oobuxi  coif  Af  6of  eile  "oo 
tAf ]\Ain5  Af  rxotA  ofAibp,  fCAc  CAC  01  te)  -oo  jtuAif  pn  t)o 
cnm  pACfumn  t)o  •oeAnATii  -bAoib  X)on  tcAbAfAnfA,  acc  nA 
ceAnn  pn,  A5Uf  50  ppipAtcA,  cf e  buf  mAic  f em,  Agtif  T)utcAf 
buf  ccmeA-b  f  if  An  cceif  "Of  eo ;  Ajtif  f  6f  50  bpiil  f  eAf  corh- 
AnniA,  Ajuf  coimcmit)  -bAOib,  bA0C5AtA6  RuA-d  TTIac  ^oi6a- 
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AF.    LXXV, 

Title  and 
Dedication 
to  O'Clery's 
GloMuy. 


Addreia 
prefixed  to 
O'Clery'8 
OloMary. 


11lA]ipn,  nio|t  jUxcA-b  tniAn  tinn  acc  AttiAin  bcAjAn  e6Lut|* 

•OO  CADAl^tC   X)On    AOIf   AlTipf  A  f eAtl-CeAnjAlt)  A  TnAtA]\,    AgUj^ 

ATI  cAOf  eAtA'bnA  'OO  bjtojXAio  tjocum  A  lontifAinVA  eiLe  |x> 
t)o  •6eutiATh,  r\\  Af  i:eA|t|t  Ajtif  ni  Af  tion!nAi|ie. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVL    (Lect.  VIIL,  Page  176.) 
Original  of  the  Preface^  or  *  Address  to  the  Reader\  prefixed 

to  O'Clerys  Glossary  (from  tlie  same). 
'O'on  I^i5r:e6nt. 

t)ioi6  poy  ceicpe  neiteA^  Ag  An  teigceoip  te'|\Ab  mi  An 
An  beAg-f AotA]tfo  -oo  teAjA-d.  ^n  c6ao  ni,  nAp  ctupeAmAit 
en  focAl  Annfo  pof  -oo  riiimugA-d,  no  "oo  gtuAif  A|t  focluib 
C]AUAiT6e  Ap  cceAngtA  niAtA|\'6A,  acc  nA  ):ocAit  t)o  cUAtmAi]t 
f 6in  OA  miniujAO,  no  fUAjiAniAin  aj  cac  oite  ia|i  nA  mimugA'd, 
6  nA  TTiAijifrpib  "oobA  yoniotie,  Agiif  "oobA  fogtum^A  ah 
eotuf  cjtuAif  nA  5<^oi'o^^5^  ionA]\  Uxetb  |:ein ;  Af  "OAOib-pn 
50  -ponniiA-OAC  bAOcJAtAC  tluAt)  TTIac  -Ao^AjAin,  UopnA  O 
TTlAotconAijie,  Agtif  t/UgAm  Ua  Cteiitig,  Ajuf  TTlAOiteAcltiinn 
ITlo'OApcA  tlA  TTlAotconAiite.  gio  fAoi  oi]\'6en\c  5AC  "ouine 
•oiobpn,  AfeAO  t)A0C5AtAC  Af  TOO  "OO  teAnATOAi];,  "00  bpg 

5ll|\Ab  tlA'6A  Af  TOO  -OO  ttACATOAIIt  fOin  AgUf  "OO  fUAfATOAlf  Ag 

CAC  oite,  TOimugA'o  nA  ofoCAt  a|\  a  ccfACCATOAOit),  fgfiobtA; 
Aguf  fof  jtiiAAb  f A01  oii^-oentc,  -oeAiifgAigce  6  \ax\  ccei^AO-p, 
TOA]i  Af  foltAr  'fAn  ueifc  uug  An  q^Aoi  |t6ATOf Aire  oite  .1. 

t/UgAI-d    tiA    Ct^lflg    Aljt    A]1    A    6A5,    ATTlAlt    ACA     fAn    jtAnnfO 

fiof:— 

AtAifne  AtA\]K  nA  riAOi 

'OAttAn  fopjAltt  An  pflOTO-fAOl, 

'Oo  rfieAf  f  e'TO  ceiie  ni  ceAfc, 
11 61*60  f  o-fOAf  If  ^ef  ceAjtc.^'^^ 

SeAncuif  'oiATTif A,  •oligte  A^t  feAn, 
beuftA  f oif cce  nA  bpleA-b, 
X>o  bi  An  6in  Th6i'6  jA^t  nAicm-b, 
Cti  An  d|\ni'6 !  An  lonAicTOit) ! 
Af  Aitne  •6uinn  f Aoite  TOAite  'fAn  cenAWi,  Aguf  fof  'fAn 

AITOpp  •beiglOnAlg,  TOAjA  ACA   SOAAn  tlA  ITlAoiconAllte,  pflOTh- 

01*00  nA  *of uinje  a  •oubp ATOAijt  ceAnA,  A^Af  fOAp  n-Cipionn,  a 

(97)  This  fourth  line  la  miatransUtdd  in  the  text  (seo  p.  176),  or  rather  the  translation  there 
given  Is  of  the  version  of  these  lines  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  "Address"  is  taken  (M&  of 
A.D.  1728,  in  my  possession).  The  last  word  of  this  fonrth  line  there  iajtreearl.  I  have  cor- 
lected  the  text  of  the  line  from  a  fragment  consisting  of  fourteen  stanzas  of  tills  corlons 
poem,  in  the  most  correct  diction,  which  I  copied  from  a  MS.  voL  of  old  Historical  Poems 
in  the  possession  of  the  0*Conor  Donn,  dated  16SI.  The  translation  of  the  line  as  it  now 
stands,  corrected,  should  be :  NHdM  of  profound  knowUdge,  and  FerehearL  **  Ftrd^earf'  is 
put  for  "  FereheirtnA'',  the  celebrated  poet  (of  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa). 
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-Ao-D'ASAin  iTKMi^eAr  f 6f ,  Ag^f  t^j^onj  oite  tiac  TiAi|\DiTn.   -Ace  ^^drew 
t)o  t»|Ai5  n<vc  ccApUA'OAp  riA  te^bAip  Ap  a  nx)eA|\nAX>A]\  thiti-  PT^^*f<?  *« 

t)e6|\Ai'6eACC,  tcAC  Atnuig  t)o  beAjAti,  nio|^  V6it)i|\  tinn  <x 
cc6At)f  A'bA  'oo  teAnniuiTi  <vcc  a  mbeAgAn. 

At!  -OAiiA  ni.  t)ioi6  A  pf  A5AT),  jujuxb  lA-o  HA  te<xbAiiA  6ptiAi'6e 
A|t  Aj\  ciii|\eA'o<\|t  HA  f eAn-u5t)Ai]A  jUiaii"  ifiimgce  A5Uf  Af  a]i 
gtACATTiAijA  TiA  jTocAitf CO  |iof  iTiAitte  |ie  miTiiugA'b  HA  t)|\tiin5e 
jteATfuiAice,  DO  bi  Ag  ceA5Af5  50  t)ei5ionAc:  ^Th]iA  Cnotuim 
Chitte;  ^jALtAm  An  t>A  ShtiA-d;  peibpe  tia  Haotti;  lp6itipe 
til  5lio|\mAin ;  l/CAbAjt  lomAnn ;  Satiai^ati  bheAtA  phACCjVAic ; 
reAn-Sc|\eApcjiA  tneAmptntn,  AgAf  feAn-teAbAip  pAip6i]i  iriA 
offSt  mojiATi  'o'poctuib  cpuAi'bejAn  nnniijgA'o;  Pojttif  pocAit, 
A5Af  t)eijAbfitip  '00*11  OA5TIA  ATI  615P ;  AgAf  ti]ini6|t  ati  teAbAijt 
6pn  AniAC  TiA  gtuAife  vo  gtACAt)  o'n  mbAotJAtAC  jteAifi- 
jiAi-bce. 

-An  cjieAf  ni.   bio-d  a  pof  A5  An  t.ei5te6n\,  nAj\  tfiiAn  tinn 

Ag  CpiAtt  An  beAJ-fAOtAipp,  A^C  CAlt  eigin  fOtAlf  X)0 
tAbAlJlC  •Oo'n  AOf  65,  AgAf  'Oo'n  AOj'   Ainbpf ;    AgAf   An    C-AOf 

CAtA-bnAi  A^Af  eotuif  -OO  bjiopoA-b,  AgAf  'OO  5pof A-b  "ooctini 
A  lonnjpATfiLA  oite  t)o  'beAnAtfi  ni  i|*  f eApji,  AjAf  nii|"  tionriiAipe. 
Ace  If  uime  nA}\  teAnAniAip  50  ^ada  a|i  tfiop An  "oo  nA  hiU 
ciAltuib  cuipit)  An  cAOf  -OAnA,  AgAf  eAtA-bnA  CO  niomAt)  'oa 
bpiit  tj'focttiib  Annfo  DO  ifiinitigA'o,  AgAf  do  teigeAmAji 
i6inn  fof,  btinA-bAf  iohiad  do  nA  foclAib  Dfoiltpu5Ai6  50 
fontteAtAn,  DO  bp5  S^t^^b  teif  An  Aof  cAtADAn  50  fonn- 
jv\idA6  Af  mo  bAincAf ,  AjAf  nAC  bpiit  jAiACDAnAf  Ag  CAC  50 
coic6eAnn   teif  niA|t  aca  aca  teif  nA  feAn-teAbj\tnb   do 

tUlgpn,  AgAf  DO  l^AJA-d. 

An  ceAtjiATfiAf)  ni.  l)io'6  a  po|*  aj  An  AOf  65,  AgAf  Ag  An 
AOf  Ainbpf ,  tejiAb  miAn  nA  f eAn-teAOpuib  do  teA§AD  (ni  nAC 
bfiiit  nA  AinceAf  a]i  e6txjAib  aj\  ccipe)  gmtAb  AnnAifi  biof  coi- 
ni6AD  aca  Ap  CAoi  te  teAtAn,  no  LeAcrAn  ]ie  CAot  do  fgpobAti ; 
AjAf  If  fif-teAf c  cuif ID  iiACA  Ajt  connf Ainib,  niAf  aca  b.  6. 
i).  f .,  AjAf  TTJAfpn ;  <^5Af  f 6f ,  Af  AnnAih  6uif id  fineA'6  f ada 
Af  foctuiD.  SgfiobtAf  50  mime  cuid  DonA  connfAinib  Af 
f on  A  66ite,  mAf  aca  .c.  Af  f on  5,  ^^6f  c,  Ati  f on  d.  Agf o 
rAtfiAit  nA  bf ocaI  cf eAf a  ccui^p-dcAf  a  nAOf Am  Af  fon  nA 
opocAit-fo:  Ctog,  ion  Ann  AgAf  cXoc ;  ajad,  acad  ;  bcAg,  bcAc ; 
coDtA-b,  cocUxt) ;  Af d,  Af  c,  ^^Af  mAf  pn.  Ctiif  teAf  f  6f  50 
minic  Ae,  Af  f  on  ao  ;  AgAf  ai  Af  f  on  aoi  ;  AjAf  f 6f  01  Af  f  on 
Aoi.  SomptA  Afpn  mAf  pgfioocAf  50  minic  acd,  Af  lonAnn 
AgAf  AOD ;  AjAf  CAet,  If  lonAnn  AjAf  CAot ;  AgAf  bAoi,  ^^^y 
f Of  bAi,  If  lonAnn  AgAf  boi,     SgfiobtAf  50  minic  6  Af  f on 
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AP.  Lxxyi.  A,  'fTiA  -peAn-leAbjVAib,  niA|i  aca,  A^p  lonAtin  t)ie,  Ag^p  t>iA; 
Addreiw       CIA  Af  lOTKxnn  AjAf  cie;  AjAT  mAji  pn.     S5|iiobcA|i  50  mi- 

0\^\erra^     T11C  .1.  Ap  fOTl,  mA\\  ACA,   [eCC.J.       Sg^AlobeAp  50  COICCCAlin,  A, 
Gloasary.        O,  U,  A]1   fOTl    A   Ceitc  A  n-t>eipeAi6    fOCAlt,   ITlAp    ACA   pomptA, 

fompto,  fOTuptti ;  ceAjfocA,  ccajidco,  ceA]it)cii. 

'~APPENDIXl^LXXVIL~[Lect^ 

[This  reference  is  an  error.  There  is  no  list  of  contractions  at 
the  end  of  the  Preface  to  O'Clery's  Glossary,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
common  contractions  are  used,  such  as  are  to  be  found  described  in 
Irish  Grammars.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVIII.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  178.] 
^l^tSj  Original  of  the  last  Will  of  Cuchoigcriche  OClery. 

O'Cierj.  [The  will  of  Cuchoigcriche  is  unfortunately  much  injured.     Many 

words  are  quite  obliterated,  and  some  of  those  that  remain  very 
indistinct.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  make 
out  with  any  certainty.  The  spaces  left  are  to  denote  passages  at 
present  illegible.  The  translation  which  I  have  added  is  quite 
literal.  The  lines  in  the  original  I  have  also  thought  it  right  to 
mark  out ;  they  will  be  found  separated  by  a  mark  (||)  wherever  the 
line  ends  in  the  original,  which  is  to  be  found  at  fol.  276  of  the 
little  MS.  volume  classed  34.  4.  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy : — 

In  A\r\m  An  -AcliAjt  Astip  An  TTIeic  Aguj'  An  SpioitAtJA 
tlAOimh. 

Uiomnuim  mAnAm  x)o  tDiA  uile  6utnAchcAC,  ajuj'  Aichmm 
iTiA  co]ip  "oo  c\i]t  II  1  TTlAinifcep  buipgep  UniAitt,  no  gibe 

hoite  ecctAif  CAifecAi\CA ||  pAicfAi-oep  •oom 

chAHfoib  m  A-onAcut;  fAgbAim  An  mAOin  X)ob  Annj^A  tiom  || 
"o'aii  chuipeAi"  Am  f eitb  ipn  fAojAt  (mAjtACA  mo  teAb]tAib) 
Aj  mo  wAf  II  mtiAc,  'OiA|\mAiT)  Aguf  SeAAn.  beAnAit)  a 
ccA]abA  eifcib  jAn  mitteAt)  Agtif  -oo  ||  |\ei|\  a  pAchcAnAif , 
Aruf  cAb^AAit)  A  jiA-bApc  Aguf  A  ngnAuugAib  -00  cloinn  || 
CnAipb]Ae  mAp  iat)  fein,  Aguf  ceAjAifgi-d  ia-o  x>o  ^len^    .    .    . 

II  Aip  ctoinne  CnAipbiti  t)o  rhunAt!)  Ajuf  t)o 

ceAgAfcc  A  cctomne ||  Aicnim 

t)iob  A  mbeit  50  g^iA-dAc,  muinreAjA'dA  mo-dAtfiAit     .... 

II  If  |Ae  nA  cctoinn  fein,  mAf  mAit  teo  tDiA  'oo 

foifbiugAt)  ["ooib  fein  Aguf  "oo  cu]i]  ||  |WidiA  o]\]\a  a]1  ati 
f AOJAt  Abuf  Aguf  A  ccuit)  t)o  flAiceAf  "Oe  Tooib  [caII]  .  . 
.     .     .     .  II  Aiubnijim  mAj\  An  cce-onA  cu]ia    ....    eim 

CAce^nnA mop  bef  inA  feitb 

Aguf  An  CApAtt fein  -oo 

beipim  A  fCAtb  -01  om'  bAf  fem  AmAC 

Aguf  X)o  jieiji  mA^i  Af  f eAjiji  cipgcep "... 
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■p^gAi-d     ...     A  mbiA  inA  tAiifi  Aguf  vo  beijAi  [m]  f e^tb  161  ^.^^  ^^ 
(p'e^y  rfi'eccA)  a|i  ch<\pAtt  ||  Ajuf  a|i  f eApjiAC,  Agur  t)enA'6  f e  cueoigcfichi 
5AC  niAit  buf  eix)i|t  Leif  t)o  •oenorfi  tji|i|\e  5.   .     .    1|  cti  [ipit!)]  ^'^^®'^*'* 

A  cuiuvm  -de  50  neAifinAi]i.     IDa  tuoeAcnAi-b 

I  mriAoi  eite  j^e  tinn  a 

iToioTfiAoinif  no     ...     An  beAn || 

A|\  cuit)  A  DeipbfeACAji,  Agui*  "OA  }iAib  An  beAn  t)iob  bef   .     . 

II  b]AAicpe  Af  oi'6}AeA'6A  optA  AjiAon 

|Ae  bnn  Ant) ||  gAn  TnA|\cAin.    tDA 

nglACA-b  An  btiACAibt  beg  ITIac  6a6 :     .     .     . 

.     .     .     II  pjAJitineAf  coTTinAigce  611156  Ajuf  ceAcc  in  enAic 

.     .  II  Aguf  A  SbeAAin  ACAim 

AgA  Aitne  "oib  An  uite  tiiAi^  buf  ion 

.     .     .     II  •DO  'oenAifi t)o  |\ei]A  mA|\  t)o  jiinni 

meip  Agtif II  AchAi|i 

AgUf  -OA   feAnACA1|t,  Agtif  T)A   feAnTflACA1|A.       HUA       .... 

.     .     .     II  bo  '00  cui|\eAf  inA  feitb  "oo  x)0  t co'oa  no  t)A 

bjtAtA|\ II    cbomnAije  AjiAbpait  'oenAi'd 

.     .     .     .     bu|^  cceA'0|^Ai'6  f  6in  teif  An 

.     .     .    II  AccommAom  AifpeAnn  x>o  jtA-oA  te  bAnAtn  SbeAAin 

inheg  5 II    "00    CiptCAjl   T)AOlb 

pem. 

CUCOGRY  (i*c)  [ClEIRIGh]. 

-A  cCtii|\ii  nA  hCiLce,  An  8  tA 
Peb.,  1664,  T)o  fteif  nA  nurnijie 
Apno 

[translation.] 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God  Almighty,  and  I  charge  my  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Burgheia  Umhail  [Borrisoole],  or  in 
whatever  other  consecrated  church  ....  in  which  it  will  appear 
best  to  my  friends  to  bury  me.  I  leave  the  property  most  dear  to  me 
that  I  have  put  into  my  possession  in  the  world,  namely,  my  books, 
to  my  two  sons,  Diarmatd  and  Seaan.  Let  them  take  their  profit 
out  of  them  without  injuring  them,  and  according  to  their  necessities ;  ^ 
and  let  them  give  their  sight  and  their  constant  access  to  Gairhre^s 
children  like  themselves;  and  let  them  instruct  them  according 

to benefit  of  Cairbre's  children,  to  teach  and 

instruct  their  own  children I  am  charging 

them  to  be  loving,  friendly,  respectftd, as  they 

would  be  to  their  o>vn  children,  if  they  wish  that  God  should  be 
propitious  to  themselves,  and  give  them  prosperity  in  the  world 
here,  and  their  share  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  them  in  the  other 
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Lxxvm.  world I  charge  in  like  maimer 

^uj^f        Catherina or  great 

CueoiffcricM  that  shall  be  in  her  possession,  and  the  horse 

^  ^^^^        in  her  own  hands.    I  give  her  its  possession  from 

my  own  death  out and 

accordingly  as  it  shall  appear  best 

.     .     .     .     There  is examine 

what  shall  be  in  her  hands,  and  I  give  her  possession  (after  my 
death)  of  a  horse  and  of  a  foal,  and  let  hun  do  all  the  good 
that  he  can  to  her  [until  he  has  put]  her  care  off  him  non-shame- 

fully.    Should go     .     •     .     .     another  woman 

in  the  time  of  their  idleness  or     ...     .     the  woman     .     .     , 

upon  the  share  of  her  sister,  and 

if  the  woman  of  them  who  shall  be brethren 

that  shall  be  heirs  of  them  both  in  their  time  there 

....  without  being  alive.    If  the  little  boy,  the  son  of  Each  .  .  . 

should  take  quietness  of  residence  to 

himself,  and  come  to  the  one  place  with 

And,  Seaatij  I  am  charging  you  to  do  every  good  which  can  be  done 

accordingly  as  I  have  done,  and     .     .     . 

fath^  and  to  his  grandfather  and  to 

his  grandmother     .     .    * a  cow  which  I 

put  into  his  possession  to  him of  your 

share  or  of  your  brothers residence 

in  which  he  is,  dispose  of  it  according  to  your  own  wishes     .     .     . 

as  a  benefit  [pay]  for  saying  Mass 

for  the  soul  of  Seaan  Meg-O 

as  shall  appear  to  yourselves.  Cucoigbi[che  O  Clkirigh]. 

In  Gurr-na-h-EUte^  the  8th  day  of 
February,  1664,  according  to 
the  greater  computation. 


Tiro  Poems 
by  C«- 
eoigerieM 
O'Cleiy. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIX.    [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  179]. 
Original   (with    translation)   of  two  Poems   by    Cucoigrichi 
(jClery;from  MMS.  transcribed  by  James  Mac  Guire^  in 
1727,  for  Hugh  O'Donnell  (of  Larkfield\  now  in  the  pos' 
session  of  Professor  Curry. 


I. 

C« 60150^1  de  O  Cl/6iniJ  -00  Yvintie  An 
•oAn-f A  •oo*n  cViAbAi  tltiA-b  wac 
tnAjtiAfA,  tnic  Cuinti  615,  wic  Cti- 
itin,  tnic  AH  CliAibAiccli. 

lotitVitiiti  An  1^01*6  I^AjtAi^  pinn, 
C15  tlAIC,  A  cViAtbAig  dtigtim, 
ni  u|v^  |\un  f  aILj-a  ^o  f  eA^*, 
A6c  •00  fd^  Annf A  t'6icceAf. 


Cuchoigcrichi  OClery  that  made  this 
poem  for  the  Calbhach  Ruadh^  the 
son  of  Maghntts,  son  of  Conn  6g, 
son  of  Conn,  son  of  Hie  Calbhach 
{O^Donnell), 

Beloved  the  lay  which  is  read  here, 
Which  comes  from  thee,  O  CaM- 

ach,  to  me, 
Kot  through  a  treacheroiu  design 
I  know,  b>oet. 

Bat  to  seek  the  affection  of  thy 
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A  f  AID  teAc  dt)  ^|\ei6  ti-tjoinn-Jit, 
pA-btiA  cAitihe  If  cW  O  cCuinn, 
S-DAi^te  'DiAih|\A  6|\^  Cliontiitt. 

TnA|\  CAM  -OA  6ti|\  1  cceiti  ^Aih, 

IpA  neAHiCAif  pii Jle  ha  Of eAf, 
Cmtiiiie  feAtidAif  bA]\  pniif eA|\. 

WAI*  A«  1Af]\A1^  CtlJ  CIlfA, 

t>ot  'o'flOf  l^ll  Atl  C-|4Atl6tlf A, 

t)o'ti  d^i-ofiof  bA  cojAoif  u|\eAtt/, 
50  70|uxoif  ftgiof  eif eAnn. 

Sen-f^^  eAjHAi*  AOfOA  fow, 
"  e6ttir  eif  lonn  1  cC^UAdoiti", 
T)A  lll6 1  CAf  6a*  C«5A1f  coii, 

til  5A«  f  At  f  ugAii*  |\ogoin, 

IradinuAdAiri  dituflu  C>i6«-6AtAi$9 
tH  m  aAoicoi4Ai|\e  jAti  coii*, 

IpA  AOlb  CCO$A1'6e  Ag  C]\1  AtOlbw 

PllAt^A1r  f  6i"  e6tti|«  01  te, 
-Ar  ctoitin  dAoiih  mliAoitcofloif  e, 

1plt  Af  CCOjAftHA  Af  t^lf  t/lb, 

Cf  6  ]i6iin  tti'og\«AmA  6^n«  omib, 

O  ftio6c    Clitiinn,    tAo6|UiiT&    jaa 
to6c, 
AcA  Atl  c-Aitim  06150*  CYiofittodc, 
HA*  tiA6  fAtitt  1  teit  tcAbAjs 
C)i6  A  m-beit  Attn  A5  AiCjxeAbA*. 


O^fle  te  Coti«  Coige*  Sli^eitig, 
tl6  6n  6^156*  An  Oiixinti, 
■n^l\  6tiib*eAf  t)'A  6  tomti  6  f  oin, 
"SAn  pui*ieAf  diointi  t>o  ^Ajitoin. 

A  Ua  An  cConti  ctiAi*  6  r1io|\Ai'0, 
*Sa  Cntiinn  tiA|\  6  ccAtigobAiji, 
tt^  'oe6|\Ai'6eAftc,  a  •6eA|\c  JtAn, 
UeA^c  50  c6oUoi]\eAdc  Cli|\iiA*Ati. 


K\S  xAhev^v;  ^uic  *iai\  5A6  aw, 
Cf  6  fleAi\c  Ainb^ne  iieA6u|VAr»ti, 

A  6lAb  'diwtlVlAf  riA  CCO|\  CCAf, 

X)ot  6  *iiCchAf  50  vdttAf. 


I  understand  thy  design  accordingly,  ^p.  lxxq. 
That  too  fiir  from  thy  noble  bright  —^ ' 

faceare  TwoPoemfl 

The  witnesses  of  the  mnnificenoe  ^r  o»- 

and  fame  of  Conn's  race,  [Cona//.  Sfe^ 
The  aecret  records  of  the  blood  of  ^^^' 
Ae  thou  art  putting  me  in  mind 
That  I  should,  after  our  authors, — 
Ungentle  are  the  words  of  the 

men,—  [cestors. 

Bemember  the  history  of  thy  an- 

Geod  is  the  seeking  that  thou  hast 

made,  [tory,.^ 

To  go  seek  the  knowledge  of  his- 
To  visit  me  first  would  be  an  idle 

journey —  [Erlnn. 

To  the  home  of  the  learning  of 

Am  oldeayiag,  wise  and  ancient  thia, 

*^  The  learning  of  Erinn  at  Crua- 

cibotn",  [given  will, 

To  its  learning  above  all  thou  hast 
It  was  not  without  reason  thou 

hast  made  the  choice. 
They  are  in  this  land  a  long  time, 
Around  the  Cruachain  of  Conn  of 

the  hundred  battles, 
Tke  CMaolchonairA  without  fault 
In  chosen  esteem  with  chieftains. 
Thou  hast,  too,  found  other  know- 
ledge, [notr^, 
With  the  comely  Ciann  Maolcho- 
The  cause  of  our  invitation  from 

thee,  [from  my  tutors. 

Through  the  career  of  my  learning 

From  the  race  of  Conn^  champion 

without  fault, 
Comes   the   name    of    Connacht 

Fifth  [f.c.  Province,]—  [books, — 
A  statement  not  weak  as  regards 
Because  of  their  having  been  there 

inhabiting.  [Fifth  (t.«.  Province), 
More  favoured  with  Conn  was  Sreng's 
Than  any  other  Fifth  in  Erinn, 
It  was  not  becoming  hia  children 

ever  since. 
Conn* 8  special  right  not  to  cherish, 
Thou  grandson  of  our  northern  Connt^ 

fromTorry, 
And  of  the  Conn  in  the  west  firom 

whom  thou  desoendest,  [eye, 
It  IB  no  exile,  thou  of  the  bright 
To  come  to  the  musical  assemblies 

of  Connacht. 
It  is  no  banishment  to  thee  in  the 

west  in  all  time, 
Through  the  force  of  Btraager  fo- 
reign tribes, — 
Thou  of  the  clustering,  crisp,  curl- 
ing hair, —  [other. 
To  go  from  one  native  land  to  an- 
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AP.  LXXIX.  ^^  CeAp^lOtcA  Ctljf AC  0|\C, 

riA  li-fricq-i  pn  ^tiiiin  cTiontio^c, 

Two  Poema  TTlAiiteAm  n'A|\  'La§t>aiJ  -oo  d^it, 

^y  ^  .^  'SS^l^  i^jX-OAl J  eiixjx  T)0111  AllAlU 
O'Clory. 

tTl'AO|»  lontliiJitie  6Y  lAt)  rm, 
t^igiTJ  teAin  iriA  tic|MO>i, 
bA]\  cceifc  t)o  Jn^t  o'ti  <o^iih  t)it, 

.    Ij*  ti^  tiA|\  c^6  X)'a  dttJinpti. 

^  mtitin  fg^t  T^oixf A  m^, 

O  'CAIt)  AgAm  WAfV  filing, 
n^  fob|VAini  A  ccl/6  'fti^  6et, 
tl^  jVA-d  f  o|\bAinn  a  nAibe^x. 

T)A  1^*6  Ai\  c^jf  AC  ceA6c  to|\c, 
*mA]\  fruifx  5AiXt  50  cjxid  clion- 

floir, 
ri>6  f  aIai-A  5tiAiphii\  riAd  jIah, 
t)A|v  fAiViAii  ■o'liAiftib  Ut^-b. 

t)A  ngt^lX  Atl  d|\^06   TJO  dA^XAIf, 
"Ouicfi  tiA6  pit  f AtcAnAlf, 
'S50|\  rA|\  01  te  6  caoi  cpeAbA^, 
Ca|\  m  noige  -A01  A|\  AiupeAbA'6. 


tnA6A1|\e  Cll0tl1106c  HA  CCA*, 
56Y  bf  A-OA  6  *t1A  f  Af  Acll, 

5tii|\  6uif  If  6  f  A  f  oi|%5tieAiii. 

Coifi|vA'6  A  e6tAcTi  uite, 
"O'Aoif  AicixeAbA  Atl  tn1iA6tin\e, 
X)6ib  nA|\  b'Aittie  6  -p^  bAit, 
50*0  ^6  6Aitihi Jei  A  CllAtbAlg. 

'S  5tn\  6tiii\  c6  f  A  itT\om  CAttA!  J, 
lAt  oi^-beiixc  An  jTliinti-beArinAig 
If  ITlAj  -A01  6'n  f 6iin  1  fAibi, 
5o|\  t6i|\  5A6  Iaoi  a  toinpAii\e, 


-A  xii'6  fib  «i^  fA-d  n^if eAcli, 
"Do  bei*  cAitiTieAi  cong^if  eA6, 
'S50  ccAite,  5A  fAoife  fOAt? 
SgAice  niAoine  jati  WAoi'beAih. 

If  giif  vnit  ceAjlAd  ir  AeAgli, 
rriAf  bu  f  6it  1  f  6  Af  prinf eAf , 
'S-oo  belt  Ann  f^  AOib  jAn  -ofiud, 
In  5A6  AW  -dAOib  50  •oAoinitad. 

Ue't)  tmn  im  ClifUA^Ain  nACceAn, 
ni  ftiit  tiAf a1  n6  If eAb, 
tlAd  t6if  inA  ceAt  muifn  -rtidf , 
IWA  feA6  cuif m  if  c6ih6U 


The  pnuflet  they  have  bestowed  oo 
thee,  [Connacfa^ 

Those  learned  men  of  the  land  of 
Well  pleased  I  am  that  thy  cha- 
racter is  not  lessened,      [breath. 
And  that  it  has  heightened   my 
My  beloved  friends  are  these, 
They  convey  to  me  in  their  letten^ 
Thy  common  report,  firom  the  dear 
band,  [hear  IL 

And  it  is  no  shame  that  all  should 
To  tell  their  story  I  shall  forbear. 
As  now  I  have  them  as  witnesses ; 
I  don*t  propose  to  publish  them, 

nor  conc^, 
No  forbidden  words  do  I  speak. 
Of  their  contents  at  first,  speaking  d 
thee,  [nachf 8  luid. 

How  the  foreigners  sent  to  Coii- 
By  a  dangerous  enmity,  not  pure. 
Thy  Uke  of  the  nobles  of  Ubter. 

Part  of  their  words — the  country 

thou  hast  loved,  [°iity. 

To  thee  shall  not  be  a  cause  of  en- 
And  that  shortly  again,  as  thou  art 

prudent,  [in. 

Till  thou  lovest  Magh  Aoi  to  dweU 
Machair€  Connacht  of  the  battles, 
Though  long  it  had  been  a  desert, 
From  it  thou  didst  not  cease,  thou 

bright  of  aspect,  [closure. 

Till  thou  didst  put  it  under  en- 
The  conversation  of  all  its  learned. 
Of  the  residents  of  the  Mackair€i» 
That  never  did  they  see  it  pros- 
perous, [ach. 
Until  the  spending  time  of  Caibk- 
And  that  thou  hast   placed   under 

heavy  stock  [nacA  ; 

The  noble  land  of  the  FmnbAean'' 
And  brought  Magh  Aoi  from  its 

former  state,  [pastures. 

That  every  day  sees  its  well-grazed 

To  say  of  thee  is  no  shameful  saying. 

That  thou  art  spendive,  hilarious. 

And   that   thou   spendest,— what 

happier  time  ? — 
Flocks  of  kine  without  boasting. 
And  that  company  is  frequent  in  thy 

house,  [ancestors. 

Such  as  was  seen  in  the  days  of  our 
And  that  thou  art  with  never  a 

frown, 
At  all  times  with  crowded  people. 
In  thy  time  around  Cruacham  of  the 

loves,  [ferior, 

There  is  not  a  superior  nor  an  in- 
In  whose  house  there  is  not  great 

merriment. 
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'pion,  |:teA'6-o1  if  fitclieAtlA, 
'Sb6i]\'o    "LeAtiiA    5^6    tAoi    'riA 

ucoij, 
5An  feAdtiA  A|\  dAe^  116  a]\  6onoip. 

loTiAtin  ioin6|\AiT)  'bA|\  tioi|\e, 
In  5A6  Aic  t'AOf  lonrtioiTie, 
'Sixo-o    |\iAptA|\    itn      Cb|\tiAdAin 

Cliuinn, 
'Sa  CUtlAtAlb  lA^iAip  tliVitnlt. 

"Oa  niA'6  lA-o  t'ollAtViAip  f6in, 
t)o  dui^x-peA-b  -oo  6t6  in  im66in, 
"Odib  T»i  fecf  Ao^,  A  1566  ai\  mbAti, 
iA  -oe^xtAii  50]\te6  Ati  teAriAtVi. 

Af  c*6ifeA6c  f6in  ftiAit\  cufA, 
An  p6  oiixp'beipc  AtiniA  f a, 
O  cA  An  jAn\ni  rA6  -ou,  ni  -o^i, 
l)A|\  nAinm  i-p  da|\  cctu  1  ccoic- 
cpich. 

CiA  'oo*r  fi>6itVi  i\i5  n6  i(^w^e, 
t)A  t^AjVitik  A  ll6ini  lliot|MJi'6e, 
|:uAi]\  An  cA^bA  -to  -oo  'blJ&Adc, 
116  |\6  AnmA  gAn  oi|\beA]\c. 


Da  bifrin  rin  a  iVieic  tViij^, 

tMA-b  ^itbAp  nAinm  -oo  dttiinpn 
t)eAn  ]\e  bunA-buf  "oo  bcAj^c, 
leAn  'o'ti|\pu'6tif  if  'o*6ifeA6c. 

riA  t)eA6  fiiib,  A  fi|\  -pinne, 
A  nAini^M-de,  a  nAinninne, 
AofA    riof-tnui-b    bA|\    ngiMiA-d 

njeAl, 
Hob  uvAf  f^o6|\iiin  a  ptteA-b. 

mo    ^-6     fA    •6e6i'6    ^e*x>    '6i\ei6 
n-otiinn, 
riA  bi  cfrol-tiiiteAcli  comtiinn, 
5An  yit  nA  b|\if  t'Annf  a  Af  fiofi, 
A6c  i\Annf A  ^if  -DO  |\oi-6ion. 

TiS  cttt  f  ^f  te  A  6iJ|\  1  cc6in, 
-A-bbitof  inpne  tlAic6ii\, 
-Ap  b-di-b  If  Ai\  bAn|\  cein^t/, 
n'l  n^]\  An  cAm  -o*  -Aibeilin. 


bio-b  CO  wbeit  ajx  lieAjiin  qMJi*, 
ni  cttiinceA]\  UAite  a  heAfbui-b, 

*  5a6  A^V  6Alt  t)0  AtlAT*  6  6Af , 

'Sa  mAit  5An  UAit^l  gAn  Atiif. 


With   drcling   bowls   and   Bodal  ^p.  lxxix. 

drinking.  — ' - 

Many  with  them  are  graceful  steeds,  Two  Poems 
Wine,  banqueting,  and  chess-play-  ^7  On- 

ing,  [in  their  houses,  ^g^* 

And  wide-spread  boards  each  day 
Without  avoidance  of  road  or  high- 
way, [den 
Alike  do  they  bear  thee  as  their  bur- 
in all  places, — those  who  love  thee, 
And  thou  art  sung  out  at   Conn*s 
Cruachain, 
And  in  the  lands  of  the  west  of 
Umailh 
Were  they  thine  own  Ollamhs^ 
That  had  sent  thy  renown  afar, 
They  would  not  be  noticed,  thou 
life  of  our  maidens,             [own. 
It  would  be  said  the  pet  was  their 
It  is  from  thine  own  good  sense  thou 
hast  received 
This  most  illustrious  name, 
Since  it  is  hailed  everywhere,  it  is 
no  harm,              [ing  territories! 
Thy  name,  and  thy  fame  in  border- 
Who  of  thy  stem,  king,  or  chief— 
If  thou  wilt  read  the  kingly  succes- 
sion—                                [rited, 
Received  the  reward  which  he  me- 
Or  an  illustrious  name,  without  il- 
lustrious deeds  ? 
On  that  account,  my  active  son, 
If  thou  desirest  thy  name  to  be 

heard, 
Adhere  to  thine  original  deeds, 
Follow  nationalitv  and  prudence. 
Let  it  not  molest  thee,  thou  Man  of 

the  Finn, 
.   The  evil  hearts,  the  malignity 
Of  those  who  envy  thy  bright  brow ; 
Their  gaze  is  the  omen  of  secret 
peace. 
My  last  words  to  thy  noble  mien  : 
Be  not  the  first  to  fly  iVom  friend- 
ship ;  [with  man ; 
Causeless  break  not  thy  affection 
But  share  with  him  thy  highest 
love. 
No  empty  renown  to  be  sent  afar, 
Is  the   fame  of  the  daughter  of 
Walter;  [ture, 
For  friendship  and  for  best  of  na- 
No  shame  is  the  time  to  Aibhei- 
lin. 
Though  she  may  be  of  chattels  scant, 
From  her   her   wants  are   never 
heard,                       [out  regret, 
What  she  has  spent  is  gone  with- 
And  her  goodness  is  without  pride, 
without  ostentation. 
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AP.  Lxxtx,  Ki'6  th^  1  ccttJAtr  a  66iLe, 

50  mW  5A11  'oiii  t  'ooith^ne, 

'S50  f^AOilce^e,  f^kiih,  pmpU'6e 

t)A  VAii\|\*ib  ctjjf AW  A|\  croit. 

If  -DA  THAI*,  gAtl  ni6lll  tlA^AIf  y 

If  txA  gnAoi  HA  ti50ii>e  foi«, — 
til  ntA^  iVitiAo)  oite  Af  lotiihoin  t 


TwoPoema 
hjCu- 
coigrriehi 
O'Clery. 


The  wordB  of  all  men  in  each  other's 

ears :  [iU-tempery 

That  she's  erer  without  shade  of 

Cheerftil— what  state  so  lovelj  ?— 

And  dishnrsiTe,  placid,  simple  1 

To  her  appearance  we  haye  giTen  our 

approyaly  [of  pride, 

And  to  her  goodness,  without  ore 

And  to  her  mien  along  with  these; 

It  is  not  like  any  other  woman  she 

is  beloyed !  Beloved. 

[Nor.  This  potm  eommences  «t  ptge  ^^  of  fbe  roliime,  uid  the  fonowlng  poem  at  page  8W  ] 


II. 

Cti6oi^q\i6e  O  Cl^^iJ  t>o  |\ititie 
ATI  t)Ati  ro,  r>o  u1ioii\]\^eAtDA£  o 
DothnAitt,  niAc  CAtOApit, 

lYIO  iViaIIa^C  0j\C  A  f  AOgAlt, 

mAi|\5  riA6  cuuig  -oo  |\6-bAotAtt, 
'S50  cci3i^e  ffrin  A  cc^tt  *tiitin 
tVA*  -oiot  s|\A'6At^e  cYoprtStn. 


51-6  ionii5A  |\^  Af  A  |VAlb  moAf , 

t:tlA1|\  UAIC  ftje  Agtlf  flAltCAf 

'S-OA  cctigAtf  mtii]\n,  f6AfDA,  if 

fteA'6, 
1P6a66ap  a  cg|\^o6  f^  •6et|\eA'6. 

1oin'6A  IplAit  Af  reAf  Ad  Utin 
1oini6A  Aip-onirn  "oob  itititl^ 
■Ra  rigein  Cn^iofo  cajvLa  a|\  x>o 

•&00  6ivAf5^VAif  f^of  50  CAtthtllll. 

■RioJA  If  TnotlAlfC  ATI  'DOlflAin, 

O  cA  A  nitil.  *ti^f  nti|\doHiAi]\, 
ITlAf  riAT>riA  fCAif te  tiA  n-opotig 
'OeA|\DAi'0  50  f^o|\  A  nAbpom. 


ni0]gA  «A  n-AffAjX^A  If  meA'o, 
CiigAif  T)6ib  f  eAt  ii*A|\  f  o-beA^ 

CAtlACbA  If  peAf  f  A  TI*Af  tAg, 
•pUAIffeAU  feAt,  CA1C  Ap  jAbfAC? 

AlexAtit)e|\,  m  OH  Ape  w6f 
C&b    1mpe|\   5]\65    tiA    njlAti- 

56Y  '^^P  ^  HieAf  'fA  ixo-tieA^tc 
11i|\  61ATI  A  p6  ov  iViA)\coi£eAdc. 

I^iitif  CAef  Af\  50  tiAjli, 

C6t>  Iwpein  |\^t  tiA  HoiViAti, 

A|\  tlgAbA^t  AH  •OOthAIH  tAlf , 
.      A  f  AO^Alt  Of  6a'D  f  a'p  tpAfgf  Alf  ? 


Cnehaifferiche  G'Clerv  that  made  thit 
poem  for  Toirdfiea&kack  ^Donnelly 
the  eon  of  Cathhharr, 

M7  curse  npcm  thee,  O  world  I 
Woe  is  he  who  understands  not 

thy  great  dangers,  [sensible 
And  that  thou  thyself  makest  us 
That  thy  fortunes  are  not  an  object 

to  be  loTed. 
Tho*  laany  a  king  who  had  been 

esteemed  [reignty ; 

BecdTcd  from  thee  leign  and  sore- 
And  to  whom  thou  gavest  mirth, 

feast,  and  banq^uet : 
Behold  their  fate  at  the  end ! 
Many  a  sovereign  that  we  know. 
Many  a  high  king  who  was  their 

equal 
Before  Christ's  birth,  mounted  thy 

back,  [ground. 

Whom  thou  didst  cast  down  to  the 

The  kings  and  the  monarchs  of  the 

world. 
Whose  knowledge  we  have  at  hand. 
If  the  histories  of  the  parties  be 

witnesses, 
They  prove  truly  what  I  say. 
The  kings   of   the   Assyrians   and 

Medes,  [small; 

Thou  gavest  them  a  space  not  very 
The  Chakleans  and  Persians,— not 

weak, —  [they  gone  ? 

They  had  their  time, — where  have 
Alexander,  a  great  monarch, 
First  Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  of 

noble  armies, 
Tho'  great  his  esteem  and  great 

strength,  [thee. 

His  time  was  not  long  for  riding 
Julius  Caesar  of  renown,  [mans, 

The  first  real  Emperor  of  the  Bo- 
On  the  world  having  been  con- 
quered by  him, —  [him  ? 
0  world !  why  didst  thou  prostrate 
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11^|\  ei|\^J  fieAd  tiA|\  n6  ioif , 
-Ai\  ■onuim  -oo  i\ocliA  a  f AojAit, 
tlAd  i  A  ^ei-peA-d  ia^  5A6  f 616, 

"boidc  An  Cf AOjAlt  IWAfeAd, 

"Oioc  Af  oeite  '661'b  b^i^eA6, 

11^  tAb|\A  til  ^dlb  'OO'O*  ihAOItl, 

'Sti^  beAriA  <>hob  x>o  6oinAoiii. 


C6i]\  A  bui'6e  |\e  "Oia  wt, 
A|\  tnbfeit  1  tiAinipi\  c|\©iT)iih, 
It  Cpiofo  x>*A\K  tei Jiof  6Y  ccoi|\ 
'SgAti  A-b^xA*  '6111CP  A  f A0J01U 

A  fg^At  WA^  AC^  1  ieAbjXAlb, 

Ha  moTiAi|\cp,  A  Clioin|\'6eAl-bAi  J, 
Til  bA  meifoi  A5  "Oia  bA|\  nSAz, 
5Ati  •oob  •01b  tlA  CCOTnpjVdlCU. 

C|\^i6  tiow  t)o  Jenhli^jA-d  'dao|\, 
'SgAn  cA-6Att  -buiu  A|\  ih^^Aom,  • 
-Ate  po]\-ftiAC  iTiAn  *cA  jxe  c|\eAtt 
CAdcivAfiti  A|\  uAiftib  enxeAtin. 


5i'6eA'6,  •o^AriA  'oinib|\i J  ^e, 
"Oa  tiiA^|VA  pb  meAT  foifl-pe, 
■Oo  belt  0]\Aib  tAtt  Y^  oWf , 
Igtdip  t)o  'OI11A,  AUA  a{\  'DO  dumtif . 

SmuAiii  6  tijf  50  ]\ti5A'6  pb 
1  tiAW  c|\AbAi'6  If  civeitMih, 
TnA|v  tiA6  iMigA*  (itio|v  i\e  A  ifieAf ), 
tlA  tnonAi|\c  ttlAf ,  t)0  Alf  iheAf. 


CAbAi^t  f  01  Jei-oe  IT)  b^xoix), 
5Ab  coihAi]\ie  6  5A6  CAixoit), 
Da  bfuittige  niAf c]VA  jaii  doip, 
t)tiAitie  -buic  beAtA  futAin. 

Cikinic  lOf A  C|\6  UA|\  ccoitt, 
■Oo  fjiih  AtiUAf*  6*n  Atoi^, 
'8t>o  ■<6oi^c  fuit  A  6t}i^p  uite, 
Ap  Ai\  ii5ivi'6  i:|>6  t|\6cuii\e. 

Aj\  -doiixc  5A6  niAf a^N  -o^A  bfuit 
O  ttjf  50  x)ei|\eAi6  t)artitiifl, 
"Do  bu  tTi6  fs^b  bpAoti  'oo*n  -fuib 
t)o  '6oii\c1ofA  cf6  A|\  ccionctiib. 

PiiAi|\  C|\^ofo  bif  cj\oi£e  A|\  A^  p>ti, 
"Do  iA|\f  Of  uinti  A|\  cc|\o6  x)*ioiii- 

6oi\, 
*Sa|\  uroib  "OO  6ttifiA  f  e  a  toib, 
-Agtif  6  -p^iti-oo  VeAnihom. 


^  O'Clery. 


No  person  has  aiisen,  west  or  east,      ap.  lxxix. 

On  the  back  of  thy  wheel,  0  world  I 

Whose  end  is  not,  after  all  hap-  Two  Poema 

piness,  [sorrow,  ^y  ^  . . 

To  be  buried  under  the  wheel  in  o'S;** 
The  poor  of  the  earth  all  around, 
To  thee  they  hare  cause  to  be 

thankful ;  [wealth, 

Thou  giyest  them  nothing  of  thy 
And  thou  deprivest  them  not  of 

thy  gifts. 
It  is  proper  to  thank  the  loving  God, 
That  we  are  bom  in  the  time  of 

religion,  [our  sins, 

And  that  Christ  has  healed  us  of 

And  not  worshipping  thee,  O  world. 

Their  story,  as  it  is  foimd  in  books, . 

Of  these  monarchs,  O  Toirdheal' 

bhachf  [with  God, 

Thy  place  will  not  be  the  worse 

Not  to  follow  them  in  comparison. 

I  am  griered  at  thy  being  cruelly 

fettered,  [trust. 

And  thou  hast  not  merited  dis- 
But  true  hatred,  as  there  is  for 

some  time,  [of  Erinn. 

By  the  foreigners  against  the  nobles 
Howerer,  make  little  matter  of  it. 
If  thou  seekest  perfect  esteem 
To  be  upon  thee  yonder  (in  heayen) 

and  here :  [power  I 

Glory  be  to  God,   it   is   in    thy 

Beflect,  firstly,  that  thou  hast  been 

bom 
In  an  age  of  piety  and  religion, 
As  were  not  bom  (highly  is  it  to 

be  prized)  [named. 

The  above  monarchs,  whom  I  have 

Bear  vrith  fortitude  thy  captivity ; 

Accept  counsel  from  every  friend ; 

If  thou  shouldst  suffer  martyrdom 

without  guilt, 
More  lasting  to  thee  is  eternal  life. 
Jesus  came,  through  our  guilt, 
From  heaven  down,  from  the  Fa- 
ther, [body 
And  He  shed  the  blood  of  His  whole 
For  our  love,  through  mercy. 
What  all  the  martyrs  have  shed  of 

their  blood,  [the  world. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
A  greater  loss  one  drop  of  the  blood 
Which  Christ  has   shed  for  our 

crimes. 
Christ  reoeived  death  on  the  cross  for 

us; 
He  asked  us  to  carry  His  cross, 
And  to  shuie  our   will  by  His 

will, 
And  to  follow  Himself. 
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AP.  LXXIX.  VtJAIf  CtlfA,  YArCt>ir*e  A  fU^tM, 

A  iheic  CAtbAiXjx  Hi  "OlioihTiwVt, 

Two  Poenw  r\S  6  X>\\^A  A^Mf  t^6  ip^  jUJit, 

X^'cArf  ^^  *^^S®  *^®^*  *^  ■oiom'bAcli. 
OClery. 

"bAf p  A|\  feAdcihojAc  bLlA^Atl, 
torig  An  ATtmA  ah  cof  p  50  ngixiiti, 

ITIltlt)  ^O  pOfC  -00  gAbAlt. 

tie  linn  potcViAnA  if  fo6|Wi, 
"PuAtvAir  beA^A  lonihotcA, 
1a|\  DpiAnnc<jgA'6  iu  t^|\  tAlt, 
■O'Ainofine  Aincfin  eA^ufVAnn. 

1  nAW  corA'6  '6a  &iy  -pn 

-    5a6  a|\  teAn  pbn  x)o'c  ■dAOinib, 

"Do  f  AO|UMf  1  AT)  A|\  JO]\CA, 

A^x  DAT  fWA^cA  If  f^o|\no6cA. 

ClA  Il6  An  flAlt  -00  f^NfrlAl  "OhAtAlg, 

t>o  f6i|M<iiil.  nA  ViAnnAlAiJ, 

Ctig  Olf eAT)  CobAftA  bib, 

In  Am  co^Ai^  -d'a  ^Aoinib? 

"Do  fifif  be6,  ceAnn  1  cceAnn, 
tlfiVi6i\  ^^^5  006151-6  ei]\eAnn, 
"OA  n'oix>eAn  a]\  5A6  peA-dAin, 

"OO  jllAbbAlb,  -OO  SllAOI^eAlAlb. 
nijX  tAlfClbpOT)  C1|\  '6^ob  fO, 

1  belt  Cliuinn,  n6 1  \^^t  tnliojo, 
11a6  bio'6  vndt  in  5A6  bAite 
tliti  'f5An  lA-o  nA  ccoihnAi'6e. 

•m6  An  rti|vcA6c  cuja'daix  *6ib, 

TI6  A  DftlAlfpOC  UAtA  t)*on6if , 
'S-oo  beAn  x)iob  (6f  x^^l  l:^l^e) 
"OixeAin  -oo  bu6c  5A6  6n  cipe. 


"OO  6of  Ain  C^  1AT)  AiVibAi-d, 
lie  \i^  An  6o5An6  6A6-A|\tnAi  J, 
Ceitne  bbiA'6nA  -ooif be  -065, 
tlAjx  i^igif  f Aibb  *nA  ccoim^T). 

51-6  ni6^  x>S6h  t)o  b^  be6  bo6u, 
A5  ceA6c  6ti5Aib  -d'a  bfti|\co6c, 
'Bt>a  crucAif  mAoin  ua]\  An  cc6if, 
^  A-otti^ib  Anm  Af  4t>6i  J; 

CurtiAin  beAW  50  jMoAitAoi  fin, 
ZxA  iViibe  b6  a|\  t)o  ihuinnnp, 

Agllf  lAT)  tiile  Af  bA|\  CCUf , 

Va'x)  l/eA5A'6  If  f  a't)  JeA|\|\ti^. 
TlujAif  leAc  f 6f ,  1A^  5a6  feAt, 


Thoa  hast  receiyed,  and  it  should  be 
yalued, 
0  Bon  of  Cathbharr  O'Donnell, 
Gifts  from  God,  and  a  time  of  pros- 
perity ;  [ful  to  Hun. 
He  does  not  deserve  to  be  unthank- 
Thou  hast  receiTed  a  life,  long  and 
pure. 
Over  seyentj  jeais ;         '     [soul : 
The  valiant  body  is  the  ship  of  the 
It  is  time  for  it  to  take  a  port. 
In  the  time  of  peace  and  prosperity 
Thou  didst  receive  a  praiseworthy 
life,                      [land  within, 
After  there  had  been  planted  in  thy 
Strange,  tyrannical  foreign  tribes. 
In  time  of  war  after  that. 
All  such  of  thy  people  as  followed 
thee,  [tion — 
Thou  didst  free  them  from  starva- 
From  a  death  of  cold  and  nakedness. 
Who  is  the  Idng  of  the  race  oiDdlaeh, 
'  According  to  the  knowledge  of  the 


Who  gave  as  much  relief  as  thou, 
In  tune  of  war,  to  his  people  ? 
Thou  hast  traversed  with  them,  one 
with  another,  [of  Erinn, 

The  most  part  of  the  five  provinces 
Protecting  themfirom  every  party 
Of  the  foreigners  and  of  the  Gaedhil. 
They  traversed  no  land  of  these, — 
Of  Conn's  Half,or  of  Mogh's  Half,— 
That  there  was  not  envy  in  every 

place 

Of  them,  and  they  not  reading. 

Greater  was  the  relief  they  gave  to 

them,  [of  honour, 

Than  what  they  received  from  them 

And  there  adhered  to  them  (smce 

it  is  a  true  stoir) 
A  party  of  the  people  of  every  land. 
Thou  didst  defend  them  in  that  way 
During  the  time  of  the  battle-armed 

war; 
Fourteen  inauspicious  years. 
That  thou  didst  not  neglect  to  guard 
them. 
Though  many  of  them  that  were  but 
alive  and  poor, 
At  coming  to  thee  for  their  relief 
And  to  whom  thon  didst  give  more 
than  proper  means,       [likely. 
To  acknowledge  it  to-day  is  un- 
I  remember  when  there  were  counted 
Three  thousand  cows  to  thy  peofde ; 
And  all  these  at  thy  disposal. 
Under  thy  laying  down  and  thy  dis- 
tribution. 
Thou  didst  bring  still  after  all  time 
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lAt)  uite  AC  T)ot  ip6,  '6UjeA'6, 

5U^  I^AOItfeAU  pA|\  Agtif  TO 


T16  beAg  mbtiA'6Aii  r6  AcA  pb, 
A|\  fi|\  beAg-dri  'oox  tVit3iiinci|\, 
■puAivAif  beAtA  5A11  riAif  e, 
'Sni]\  ihiA-O  teAC  a  Tiiotniiine. 

t)'io^  haY  ^icmjHi^tA  tACfA, 

A\\  UCeA^C   50  hAOIl*  AIXfAiCA, 

"beAtA  iheAf  a|\'6a  '6eAnAf , 
•Oob  feA^|\  S  tiA  b|VAi JoeAtiAj'. 

Cixfeig  ^o  -^^owAf,  tiA  teAn  -oe, 
Tnitit)  '6tiic  in  ei-pix  <;'Aoife, 
SaoJaI  tiA  mcAiig  -oo  ttiijfin, 
'Stia6  c^  At^Ain  -oo  |\o-ttaipp J, 

CAi*|\6ifli  'fpe^f^x  fA  ]^^ti  Jtoin, 
"Oo  neo*  -daY  Jein  a]x  CAt-rtiotn. 
'SAf  buAitie  "66  t^yX  1A|\  nT)ot, 
"buAi-d  A|\  •6eAihAr»  Y^P  'boiVion. 

Cf  1  tlAII^'Oe  All  AtlWA  5Aft  AW, 
"OlAbAt,  j'AOgAt  Y^  fiolAtltl, 

"OA  nibei]\e  uufA  a  inbtiAi'6  pm, 
llAdAii^  50  |\6n6  -oo'ii  HigCig. 

5tii'6ini  ThA  |\ioc.  A  |\<jii  -oit, 
tlA  1615  piit  Cn|\^ofo  1  tiAiip-oli, 

t)©  ^o\/  ipn  pen  fuCoin. 

"O^nA  An  cind^eA^A'A  ^tije, 

0  tdy  50  eif  ^  tVimp^e, 

Sjf^'O  Ab'ftlA11\  cu  5A6  UAn, 

'Sa  nt)eAj\nAif  ]Mf  *xAn  f AojAt. 

t)^<y6  ctii]\p  If  congtiin  dni-de, 
Oi(ic  cp6  ttntteAiV)  oi^bifxe, 
An  c^  Ai\  A  cuti^A*  cAn  66i|i, 
Ha  w^tue  cfv6^c  c|\&)  frionctjib. 

WA  "DO  A^i-ftif  neA^  6  601 1, 

1  cctti,  A  WAo^n,  nA  ci\6  i^Annoit, 
"O^AnA  AireAg  Ann  50  c6ii\, 

•Oo  |\6i|\  D|\6it|\e  An  6onfef 6i|\. 


t>ti"6  ttiAiie  tiowrA  nA  tib, 
(te  colt  X)6)  -oYiof  An  fti  Jti  J, 
mobtiitle  tgtiif  Af6  p), 
"Oibfe  1  n-oeifveA^  mo  t^A^mo. 
trio  ihAttA^U. 


The  whole  of  them  to  go  nnder  the  ^p.  lxxix. 

law,  [eastward, 

Until  they  dispersed  westward  and  Two  Poems 
At  Port-Erne  under  thy  hands.       i>y  Cu- 
A  small  term  of  years  though  thou  art,  q^^^^ 
With  only  a  very  small  part  of  thy 
people,  [out  shame, 

Thou  hast  received  a  living  wlth- 
And  thou  wouldst  not  prize  it  in  its 
entirety.  [worthy, 

Although  that  thou  wouldst  not  deem 
At  coming  to  the  age  of  seniority, 
A  living  of  moderate  extent, 
It  were  better  than  captivity. 

Abandon  thy  pride,  follow  it  not, 
It  is  time  for  thee  at  the  end  of  thy 

age, 
To  understand  the  worid  of  wiles, 
And  that  it  is  not  thee  only  it  has 
distressed.  [sun. 

The  best  triumph  under  the  bright 
For  any  one  bom  upon  earth, 
And  the  most  lasting  for  him  yon- 
der where  he  goes,  [world. 
Is  a  victory  of  the  demon  and  the 
The  three  foes  of  the  soul  at  aU  times, 
Demon,  world,  and  body,  [tory. 
If  thou  but  gain  of  these  the  vie- 
Thou  shalt  go  smoothly  to  Heaven. 

I  pray  God  for  thee,  my  dearly  be- 
loved; 
Let  not  Christ's  blood  go  for  nought. 
Merit  by  a  sharp,  pure  repentance 
To  go  into  the  peace  eternal. 
Make  thou  the  necessary  criticism. 
From  beginning  to  end  of  thy  life, 
Scrutinize  what  thou  hast  received 
in  all  time,  [in  the  world. 

And  what  thou  hast  done  with  it 
Let  there  be  distress  and  contrition 
of  heart  [rebuke 

Upon  thee,  for  having  deserved  the 
Of  Him,  upon  whom  thou  hast  un- 
justly brought  [faults. 
Thousands  of  wounds  through  thy 
If  thou  hast  aggrieved  any  one,  of 
thy  will,                         [scandal. 
In  fame,  in  wealth,  or   through 
Jdake  thou  restitution  in  it  justly, 
According  to  the  words  of  the  con- 
fessor. 
Sooner  shall  I  go  than  thee, 
(With  God's  wiU)  to  visit  Heaven, 
My  finishing  blow  it  is  this, 
In  thy  behalf  in  the  end  of  my 
term. 

My  curse. 
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^'"^''  APPENDIX  No.  LXXX.    [Lect  IX.,  Page  182.] 

Memoranda  Original  of  two  memoranda  in  l^Ab^p  ha  h-Hi'ope  (R.LA.); 

nah^Uidhri,       fol-  35. 

OjVAic  t)o  1Hoetrfitii|ti  Vf\^c  CeiteAchAiji  niAC  mic  Cuinx) 
riA  mbo6c,  jio  fcjtib  octii'  |tof cpuc  Ateb]\Aib  egf AmtAib  m  te- 
bu]if  A.  OjvAit)  t)o  'OomriAtb  thac  mtiipcheAiicAig,  mic  'Oom- 
TiAitt,  mic  17^1*65,  mic  bjiiAin  mic  AmtntiAf,  mic  'binAiri 
ttiignig,  mic  Uoi|\|iT)eLbAi§  m6i]i.  Iff e  in  'OomriAtt  pn  |io 
rtjfAib  Auhniu'oitigA'd  tia  peAjtf  Ainnipn  tef  fcfib^'o  in  faAth- 
ieoAff A,  Af  Sbi^fAit)  "Ua  Ctiif f n-oin ;  ocuf  ca  f ep f  X)tiint)  A|t 
mbeAnt)A6c  •oo  cnti|t  Ambet  t)tiine  50  fcf  in  tiubAiffeA  nA  a 
fAgbAit  A151;  ocuf  feccmuin  onij'o  co  fAtAjAn  CAfc,  ocuf 
f eccmtiin  on-oe  co  liAine  in  cefOA,  ocuf  tja  Aine  ofbA  tii|tfi 
.1.  Aeni  nA  feti  ITIuifi,  ocuf  Aine  in  cefOA,  ocuf  if  insnA-d 
moji  pn  ic  AjiAite  •o'eotcAio. 

0|\Aic  An-ofo  •o'Ao'd  lluA'6  mAC  Wk^^X  5^ifb  1  'OboThnAitt 
•00  cobAij  CO  fOfegnAd  An  leAbAiifo  a]i  ChonnAccAib,  ocuf 
in  t/eAbAf  5^Af  |i  mAitie  f^iif ,  lAtinA  mbeic  nAjt  necmuir  o  Aim- 
p|i  CAtAiL  615  1  ConcAbAiji  CO  nAimp|i  HtiAi-of  1  mic  DpAin ; 
octif  'oechneAbuit  cigefnAt)  ecoffo  fO|\  CAinbfe.^^  Ocuf 
AnAimpji  ConcobAi|\^^  mic  Ae-oo  hi  'OomnAiit  huca*©  pA]i 
lAt) ;  ocuf  If  mAf  f eo  f ucAt)  ia-o  .1.  in  'LeAbAf  5^Afn  a  fUAf- 
cto*6  1  'Oo^Afcoig;  ocuf  LeAbAf  nA  h-tlit)fi  X)o  •out  a  fUAf- 
ctod  mic  OltAmon  1  'OomnAitt  \<e  f eAncuf ,  Af  nA  gAbAit  -00 
ChAtAl,  Angitt  fpif .  [octifoeii  1M5]  Af  Cenet  ConAitt  ffif  pn  o 
ConcobAjt   CO  b>Aei6. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXI.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  183.] 
Entry  In  Original  of  entry  in  the  *^ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters^ ^  at  1470. 
Mag.,U7o.  CAiflen  Sticcig  -oo  jAbAit  tA  h-tiA  n-T)0TfinAitt  foji 
IDomnAtt  ITIac  C^ojAin  tli  ConcobAi|i,  lAf  m-beit  AtAit)  f ooa 
in  lomfui-oe  rAiji,  A^tif  a  b^ieAi*:  fein  X)  fAgAit  "oo  comcoib 
•o'tlA  X)omnAiit  "oon  cu^i  pn  Ia  CAob  umtA,  Aguf  aof  cAnA 
o  1o6cA|i  ConnAcr.  t)A  "oon  cu|\  pn  "oo  fA-OA-d  X)6  An  LeAbAtt 
5eAff ,  Agtif  l/eAbAji  nA  h-tli-bf  1,  Agtif  cACAOijieACA  *OomnAiti 
61CC  ]iuccA'd  pA|i  ^e  tinn  ShoAin  tTlic  ConcobAiji  oicc  Hi 
X)omnAitt. 

(98)  The  following  Extract  from  a  liit  of  the  Obits  of  the  Chiefs  of  TIr-ChonaiU  in  a  Book 
transcribed  in  1797  by  James  Maguire  for  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Larkfleld^  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  piesent  writer,  will  explain  this.  The  abovenamed  Coneobhar,  son  of  Aedh  O'Donnell, 
Ob.  1367;  after  whom  were:  JfiaU,  son  o(  Aedh,  ob.  1876;  Aenghm,  ob.  1883;  FeidhHmidh, 
son  of  Aedh,  ob.  1886;  Seaan,  son  of  Concobhar.  ob.  1390;  Toirrdhelbhach  of  the  Wine, 
ob.  1414;  Niall  Oarbh,  ob.  1456;  Neachtain,  ob.  1478;  Rughraidhe,  son  oi  NeachUxIn,  ob. 
I486:  Domnhall  son  of  NiaU  Garbh,  ob.  1488;  Tvirrdhealbhaeh  Cairbreaeh,  ob.  1490 ;  Aedh 
Jtuadh,  son  of  Ifiatt  Oarbh,  ob.  1495. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXn.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page,  184.]        lxxxh. 

Original  of  entry  in  same  Annals^  at  1106.  Entry  in 

tnAottntiiite  TDAC  ITIic  Cuitro  ha  mbocc  •oo  ttiA|\bA'6  A|t  \^\^  m««.,  nk 
X)oinitiAcc  CluAtiA  TDic  tloif  lA  h-AOf  Ai'6nii'Ltce. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  184.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  l/eAbA|i  riA  h-tli-dpe  {at  the  top  o/J'^tJ*"" 

foL   45).  Leabhar 

P]iobAao  penn^^e  tTlAitTntnAi  mic  mic  Cuitto  ha  m  Docc. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  186.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  y«no»j- 
classed  H.  2.  18.,  T,C.D),  at  the  end  of  fol  202  6).         SuKr 

\yet^  octif  ftAince  o  prro  Cpfcop  (.i.  citb  'oa]aa)  tjo  -Ae^ 
mAC  CpitncAin,  "oo  fi|Atei5int)  ai|\'o-|\i5  teichi  TTlogA  (.i.  Hua- 
•OAc),  ocur  X)o  ComA]Abu   CoUmiti  mic  Ci^imcAiTTD,  ocuf  t)© 

t|\iTYi-'pencnAi"6  l/Aigen,  Aft  jAef  ocuf  eotuf,  ocuf  citebAi]ie 
ebuji,  ocuf  f eff A,  ocuf  pjtomniA.  Ocuf  f cpibc1iA|\  X)Ani 
•oei|\et)  in  -pceoit  biq^e  co  cinnce  •6tiic,  a  -Ae-o  AtnriAif ,  a  p^t 
copn  riAebolVmAif;  ciAn  i^o  |M6erYi  'oot)  [?]  binjnAif,  miAn 
•OAtn  •00  bit  cum  x)om5rjAt).  Uti6cA|t  -OAm  •otiAnAi]Ae  ITIic 
lx>nAin  con  f Aiccmif  a  ciAttA  nA  n-otiAn  plec  Ann,  ec  tiAl.e 
in  Cb-pifco  ecc." 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV.    [Lect  IX.,  Page  187.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  the  same  booh  {at  the  top  margin  iremomn- 
of  fol.  200  a.).  tl^f^ 

"  [A  Tntii|ie]  Af  mo|t  in  5nim  vo  -pingnex)  in  Ii6|iint)  int)ui 
.1.  bi  cAtAinn  -Augtifc.  'OiAjimAic  mAC  'OonnchA'CA  ITIic 
inii|ichA'0A,  jAi  ^Aijen  Agiif  JAlt,  "oo  innAjibA  t)o  fervAib 
hejient)  [cAji  in  mui]t  fAi^i.]  ii6,  ti6,  a  comt>iu  cit)  -oo  jen  . 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVL  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  195,  Note  <**^] 
An  abridged  List  of  all  the  Gaedhelic  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  ofuss.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin.  x^c.d.*"* 
[It  has  become  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  the  complete  List  I 
had  originally  intended  to  form  this  Appendix ;  and  anything  less 
than  a  complete  List  woidd  not  answer  the  purpose  I  had  in  view. 
The  mere  skeleton  List  itself  of  these  MSS.  woidd  in  any  case 
occupy,  indeed,  a  greater  number  of  pages  than  could  be  properly 
devoted  to  it  in  the  present  volume.  I  can  only  hope  to  find 
another  occasion  to  redeem  my  promise  of  publislung  it,  in  some 
form  sufficient  to  give  students  of  Irish  History  an  idea  of  the 
immense  mass  of  reading  these  great  MS.  Libraries  contain  for 
those  who  will  qualify  themselves  by  some  preliminary  study  of  the 
language  to  avail  themselves  of  it.] 
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L     APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVII.     [Lect.  X.,  Page  216.] 

SS!)dSrtioii  Original  of  the  Title  and  Introduction  to  the  Booh  of  Gene- 
to  Mac  Fir-  alooies  of  *Ouboitc<xc  TTIac  Ipin^ipK- 

bin*  Book  of  if  J  r   |       |    o 

Qenealogiea.         C|V\obA  COlbfieAf  A  AgAf  geUJA  jeneLtllg  gACA  gA^AtA    •OAjl 

jAb  ^e  on  ATHfA  50   n-A'OAifi  (acc  'PomopAig,  l^octAnnAi§ 

AgAf    SAXgAltt    AtflAin,    tAtflAtn     O    tAT15A'OA|\    t)AJ\     CUl]^)    gO 

TTAOiTiifencAf,  ^5<^f  |^eim  iiiogjuxi'oe  pcotA  y6\^  -^S^r  F^ 
\De615  c^Ap  'riA  ccuiTnp5ceA|i  (ia]\  nu]it)  Aibji-ope)  tia  Stoince 
AgAf  riA  liAice  oijt^eAiacA  ttiAice|\  ipti  teAbAjAfA,  'oo  ccAjto- 
mAf>  teif  An  'OubAtcAC  TTIac  Pn^bipg  1/eACAin.    1650. 

biot  unio|^|\o,  gtipAb  f on  -pAifiAit  pn  Af  ^nAitce  CAbAipc 
CI 0*0 Alt  "OO  teAbpAib  ]Ae  tin  An  tinep,  ni  teigireAm  tojig  a|\ 
SeAn,  An  SeAngnAf  jjAiAnAC,  gAoit^cAtAc  •oinn,  oiji  Afe  Af 
f oiteipe,  mA]Afo. 

t/oc,  AiTTipp,  peA]if A,  AgAf  ctijAit)  fgjMbne  "oon  teAbAjtf A. 
l/oc  -60,  CotAifce  S.  tliocot  1  njAittirh,  Ainip]^  "60,  Aimp|\  An 
fcojA-b  cjAei'Dniij  e'on\  OiAcoitcib  C]Aenn,  AgAf  e^cicib  6]\enn, 
-Atbun,  <^5<^f  SAXAn,  50  ViAip'be  ipn  mbtiA^Ain  x>o  Aoif 
C|tifc.  1650;  peAjifA  "oo  *OtibAlcA5  triAC  giottAiof a  mhoiit 
tnhec  1^ipbip5,  SeAncAi-o,  ecc,  a  teACAin  tTlhec  pliip- 
bip5  1  tC\'^  phiAcixAC  TnuAi'6e;  Agnf  cugAit)  -pg^iibne  An 
teAbAijA  ceu'onA,  x>o  Ttio]AU5A"6  gtoipe  *Oe,  AgAf  t)o  geunAtn 
luit  "00  CAC  1  ccoiccinne. 

UegeuTtiA'd  r|\A  50  mcAff a-o  neAC  egm  longnA-b  ipn  obAipp 
c]Ae  ATobte  AjAf  poipteicne  nA  SengenetACf a  fiA|\  aja  nA 
ceuTJAib  cineAX)  coiiAigteAp  Ann  50  hA'OAtn  lAjt  nupt)  a  ngAot 
|Ae  ]AAite,  UAHA  At)  cluinim  f 6n  x)|ion5Aib  a  •oe|Ait)  nAC  ^-oip 
geneAlAig  jAoi-oeAt  "oo  b|\ec  50  bun  mAp  f om.  5^be  f  At  niA 
nAbjuxix)  pn  -oo  beAjMTiAoif  bA|\Aniuil  'oa  m^t  bpg  bnn,  Aijt 
ni  -oo  ACAmuit),  acc  "oo  CAifpeunA'6  nA  ppnne  iA|t  f enfgjiib- 
nib  -ptii-bigce  Sua*©,  SeAn-nAorfi  AjAf  pAUit-feAncAt)  Cpenn 
ot-ceAnA,  6  ceu-ocof  nA  nAimpo]i  guf  Amu,  ni  nAc  cuinte  1 
5cuncAbAi|\i:,  UAin  Af  f  A'b  coiuceAnn  coitfiion'Of  aic  no  gtAin- 
toAbf Alb  S^oi-oeLse  AOfOA  6feAnn  nA  bfiACf Afo  pof  Ag 
foittpugA'o  tucc  coitfieu'OA  An  SheAnoAif.  ^5fo  niAn  A-oef : 
THa  bet  neA6  pAffAigeAf  cia  fo  toirfiex)  An  SeAncAf  ?  biot 
A  pof  Ag  CAC  5Uf ob  f oAf  A15  go  f 6eib  f of ooa,  Aguf  f eAnoifc 
cuimneACA  ciAnAopoA  'oo  -oeonAig  'Oia  x)o  coitfieut)  Ajuf  t)o 
Aipieif  SheAncAif  Cf  enn  iteAb|UMb  "oiAig  in'oiAig  "oo  jAch 
•ouine  o  "bilinn  50  hAimpf  tlAorii  pAt)f A15  (cAinij  ipn  ceAt- 
f AifiA-b  bliA-OAin  flAtA  ^Aoguife  mec  Hell),  A^Af  Choluim 
Chilte,  AgAf  ChorfigAilt  beAnncuif ,  AjAf  phinen  ChluAnA 
tilof  Aint),  AjAf  TlAOTh  Cf enn  Af  ceAnA,  f o  f^f lobA-b  fop  a  n- 
gluini  Dp'6e  1  liubf  A,  lonnAf  50  ffuil  f e  Af  Atcof  Aib  nAomcA, 
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11x151^  fgjieAbqiA,  1  tATTiiiib  SjiuiceAxi  AjAf  pi^'6,  ajaj*  f eAti-  Lxxxvn. 

50  pn  ACA  ATI  jtA-d  peAifijiAice,  Ag^r  aca  niAf  |:oi]tLeittie  introduction 
ipn  l^AbAji  gAb^tA ;  teAbAjt  pn  bA  to]A  •00  •deininigeA'b  An  w«?^S^'of 
necep.    UAipf  pn,  aj  fo  pinn|\A'6  AnmAnn  ti5t)A|\  SeAticuif ,  Q«"wiogie«. 
AgAf  eAtA'OAii  eue  6|\enn  AjAinn  |\e  jac  gAbAib  "oa  ccAinig 
innce,  ia|a  fen-f5|\eAbc|AAib  ciATiAopoA  ctii]AeAf  poy  mA|\  f o. 
^•oejt  l/cbAjA  S^J^bAtA,^**^  bACopb-t/At^jiA  ceu'DtiA  H 01*06  C]Aenn, 

ottATTl  p1lA]AtAVAin. 

PgniA,  pLe  AgAf  SeAtJCAi'o  ctAinne  tleineA"6. 
j^AtAc,  pie  peA^A  mboLg,  'oo  CAnA-d  SeAtidAf ,  tAoi'de  AjAf 
fgeAtui-ocAcc  x)oib. 

CAi]tb|ae,  -Aoi,  AgAf  Ca-oati,  pbcA'dA  UtiUAC  ve  'ObATiAnn  |^e 

SeATlCArAlb    AJAf    tAOI-Dlb,    AJAf   fgCutui'OIOCC    beOf ;     AJAf 

f Of  bA  UAH  -OO  eoluf  AjAf  '0]\A0i'6eAcc  tiprTiop  UAf aI  UhuAthe 
%>e  tDAtiAnn  mte, 

jAoioit  civx,  ni  biAt)  Ag  HAC  |\Aibe  tu6c  coirfieu'OA  a  SeAti- 

CAf  'fgAC  A1C   imbA'OA|A,  tlAIjA  PeniUf  fAjlf Al'6  A  -pCATlAtAll^  bA 

ppoTfi-u5t)A|t  *piA  hit-beu|\tiiib  e,  ni  mAoit)ce  Aip  eotuf  a 
SneATi6iifA  f6n.  mAjt  pn  beof  x>o  Tlet  mAc  peniufA  ipn 
651PT:;  CAi6eA|A  "opAOi  ipn  ScitiA,  AjAf  'piA  S^ottAigib, 
Aguf  eAco|ipA  pn,  T)u  Aji  cAivvngAiji  C|ie  tjoib,  ecc.  tTlititi 
CfpAine  "OAji  b'Ainm*  JotAtri  ia|i  n-oot  x)o  a  hCApDAin  50 
SgitiA,  AjAf  Af  pn  50  bCjipc,  |io  ^ogltJimpot)  jroijieAnn 
t>A  tfiuinceAit  ppom-'OAnA  innce  .1.  Seu-ogA,  Suijige,  A5Af 
SobAipce  ptiA  fAOijip  .1.  ars  .1.  cAtA'bA  (Aniu);  ITlAncAn,  ful- 
mAn,  Caiccaji  ptiA  •0|tA0i'6eAcc.  t)At)Ap  buA-btAinn,  aja^ 
bAT)A|i  p|ib|teAtA6  qiiAtv  ete  -oa  muincni  .1.  goipoen,  -Ainii]i- 
Jin,  AgAf  'Oonn  (fee  leAt  91,  92).  Aimnijin  gtuin-jeAt 
tnAc  Hilled,  CACAin,  aja^  Ci|a  itiac  Cif  cp  pteA-oA  THhAC 
tniti*6.  fiteA-dA,  bjieceAiTiuin,  feAncAi'oe,  AjAf  rgeuttii'de'OA, 
^imi]i5in,  AjAf  CACAin,  AjAf  Ci|i  niAC  Cif  ^e  put)iocc,  AgAf 
jte  rgettii'oecc ;  OnnA  |ie  ceot,  AjAf  Cpuici|ied:c  -oo  ttlhACAib 
iniiii6,  mAjicA  ipn  l/eAbAji  5^^^^*  "'^a  itiac  tTlili'd  miAii 
noji-oAn,  etc.",  L  99. 

CtAnn  tijoine  Tfioiji,  bA  tAn  •o'eotuf  'OjieAm  t)iob,  niAji  Af 
fottAf  Af  Roigne  HofgA'OAC,  thac  tigoine,  Af  ug-OAf  "oo 
lomAt)  feAn-f A-b  peneACAif . 

OtlATh  ITo-btA  fi  6fenn  T)Af  hAinmnigiox)  Af  Ai-bble  a 
eoLvfA,  OltATTi,  liAif  OocAi-b  A  ceux)Ainin ;  Afe-oo  finne  fef 
UeAififA6  Af  cuf.  ITIofOAit  feAf  nCfenn  pn  "oo  ni-oif 
II105A  6fenn  o  pn  5a6a  cf  eAf  btiA-onA  "oo  coiTheux)  f  eA6cA 
AjAf  fiAjlA,  AgAf  t)0  glAnA'd  SeAncuif  efenn,  AjAf  t)A 
f5fiobA'6  1  SAicAif  nA  UeAifif AC  .1. 1  tcAbAf  Aift)fi5  Cf enn. 

(99)  i.e.  "  The  Leabhar  Gabhaia  aa,jtr :  etc. 
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5Ajt  beAj  pti  f^r\  "00  doiTYieut)  SeAn6uif  pojddcA  -da 


z 


Titieand      ^^^"^i  ^11  he^i^  go  |\Aibe  cAob  Leif,  iiAi|t  ni|i  nAi]tifieA6  50 

Introduction  tXAITIlg    AOITltine    It!    e^pitltl    AJ    tlA6    bet    AOf   f  OglomCA    |\e 

was'Book'of  coinieut)  A  SeAiitufA. 

GeneatogieB.        jTeA^C    ATin     t\e    till    ConfcAbA1]t  bA-OA]!    1200   pie   111   A01TI 

bui'6111 ;  UAiji  eie  tnite,  tiAi]i  ete  reAfcc  ccet),  niAp  x)o  bi  pe 
tin  -Ao-dA  mic  -AinmnieAfc,  AjAf  Cnotuim  Chitte:  AgAf  fop 
An  gAc  Aon  Aimpjt  eAco]t|to  pn  bA  mo  te  h6|iinn  a  ]tAbfAt> 
t)o  6tiA|UMb  no  vo  ei5pb  ]ie  heotuf  innce  inA  a  cceAfX)A 
UAtA,  lonnAf  qte  nA  tionThtii]te,  AjAf  c|\e  nA  txitom-dAdc  5UJ1 
Cj^iAttA-b  A  ntJiocAja  a  tiCpinn  fo  tp,  juji  ]pOft)A'OA]t  tltAi'6  aj\ 
fete  lAt),  mA|A  Af  te^t  An  ^ni|tA  Chotuim  Chitte,  •00  fcongAio 
f  A  ^eoig  lAt)  A^Af  x)0  fcuip  pte  5ACA  cuAice,  A5Af  pte  tef 
An  -pig  t)ib  (x)A  neuccitomtijA'o  x)o  6a6)  50  pnjitix)  foi^tne  Ap 
A  topg  ]\e  tinn  5AC  tine  A5  coimeu'c  x)At  nA  •oui'66e  juf  aw 
CAnf A.  Til  biAt)  pn  AitiAiji  acc  jiig,  A^Af  nAoirti,  AjAf  eAgtuif 
ejtenn  triAp  •00  ^Ai^eAf  ceAnA,  coiiiieu'OAit)  An  SeAn6uf  |rop 

lueut^**'^  p^cnic]\e  pte;  SeAndA  wac  AitettA;  tle-de  niAC 
&6x\a;  -A-onA,  toac  tJitiii;  tTlojiAnn  iuac  tTlAOin;  Aitipne; 
Co]AniAC  tiA  Cuinn  An  cAiyi-ojiig;  CopniAc  THac  CuitennAin 
jtig  TTIuThAn;  lutAnn  1TlAinipo]ieA6 ;  GoctiAi-O  tiA  ptoinn; 
JiottA  nA  tlAOTTi  tiA  X)uinn,  AgAf  tnA|\  pn.  C|\et>  "oa 
mbiti  t)A  nAi|teAm  ni  be-out  cineAi6  ojtpA  gAn  tAin-teAbA|t 
t)o  |X|\iobA'6  t)A  nAnniAnnAib,  AjAf  gAn  a6c  aotJAt  nA 
ccjAAcnc  t)o  -pgjMobi'Ai:  -00  cu|i  pe  a  ccoii*  AifiAin,  mA|t  'oo 
jtonrATTi  6eAnA  ^lenie  f o,  acc  x>o  coiifie-opot)  An  feAncuf  guf 
WA  nAiTnpo|AUib  'oegeAndAib  cimciott  cuig  no  -pe  ^eu-OAib 
btiA'bAin  o  pn ;  pA  tuAmim  nA  bAimp|te  pn  'oo  topAijpox) 
AnAf  mo  -oo  nA  floinncio  S^oi-deAtcA  auai-o  in  Cinnn  Anof a, 
AjAf  vo  gAbfAt)  no  ]to  boifOAigi-o  cineA-dA  -oo  bet  \\e  SeAn- 
cup  AgAf  ]\e  neAtA-bnAib  ete  in  lonbui-opn,  T)|\on5  -Dib  peAt 
peme,  AgAf  fCAt  lA^tAm  •opeAmA  ete,  lonnAf  50  p:uitit>  1 
cci]nb  ejtenn  A5  ptAtAib  p AfeA6  ]\e  a  SeAncuf  xxP  f5pobAt), 
AgAf  ^le  hAipfnib,  A^Af  pe  hAnnAtAib,  AjAp  |ie  -oeunATh 
t)tiAn  n-oeAjifgAiteA^  a]i  nA  SeAncuf Aib  pn  Deop,  AgAf  ne 
coirfieuT)  A5AP  ceAgAfs  jac  AipceA-OAit  ]:oi\'6o]a6a  n5Aoi'6et5 
ceAnA. 

-A5  yo  X)|Aon5  -oonA  SeAncAi-oib  pn  guf  nA  biAtAib  AjAf  nA 
bAiiA-o-dineA-bAib  -oa  tAbpAit)  if  in  Aimpf  •oegeAnAig.  O1 
1HAot6onAi]te  A5  Siot  ttluijieA-dAig  urn  CbpuACAin;  "Ojionj 
t)iob  1  cUtiAjTfiumAin,  A5Af  AjtAite  1  VAignib,  AjAf  ipn  -An- 
jAite  'oib.  CtAnn  IpijAbips  in  1occa]\  CnonnAdc  AgAf  in  lb 
"phiA|\6Ac  IHtiAi-be,  AjAf  in  1b  >AmAt5Aii6,  A5Af  CeAjiA,  AjAf 
15  tlib  phiAcivAfc  Ai-dne,  AgAf  Caccja,  AgAf  aj  Stiodc  ChottA 

aOO)  U.  "  Beliold'\ 
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tUif   .1.   CtAnn   nt)orfintiitt.    1TIuiiici|a  'Otiit5eAnti4<in   A5  Lxxxvn. 
CloiTin  lTlh4<oit|iti4<n-Ai'6,  AgAf  A5  Conm^^icne  Itlhuige  'R-^ii- xiueand 
ITItiincm  Chumniti  Ar  tluAncACAib,  AjrAf  AitAite.     hi  X)tib-  introduction 

A<M  .      4.    ^  .A/*^  -rx4  4  .k<M  ^-1         to  Mac  Flr- 

A5Ain  1  mAineAOAi D.  ITItiiTicua  CnLepig,  AjAf  TntiiTici|t  Cn-A-  wm'  Book  of 
n-Ann  aj  Cineut  gConAitt.  111uiTia|t  l/Uinin  A5  pe^j^Aib  Q««^«^08*«»- 
ITlATiAd.  tntiiTici|t  ChLejtcen  Ag  Cineut  CogAin.  Thtiincip 
'Ohuinmn  ipn  ITIuniAin  -00  tniTfio|t  .1.  aj  SioL  Ooj^mh  ITIhont, 
mA]A  CAit)  CUvnn  ChA|\]\tAi5,  Siot  SuitteAbAin,  ^5^1*  A|iAite. 
TTIac  ATI  gtiAbAnn  A5  Siot  cCinne-oig  in  tl]AiTTiuifi<Mii.  ITltiin- 
cin  1li05b<v|\'OAin  in  6te.  Ctdnn  Ch|\tiicin  AgAr  Uluinap 
bn^iUAi'oeA'OA  1  cUuAgifiuTTiAin.  CUxnn  ttlhec  510^^  CheAL- 
tAig  in  lAjttAp  ChonnAcc  aj  "Uib  phtAitbeAjiCAij,  AgAf  AjVAite. 
TnA|Apn  fA  bA'DAjt  cineA-oA  ele  in  6|Mnn  |iif  An  eAtA'6Ain 
ceti-onA,  AgAf  'o'pACAib  A|i  5A6  nAon  aca  t)o  bcAn  '6^  "oiog- 
iuim  po|t5l^n  t)o  'oeAnAtfi  uijijie. 

triAitte  ]iiu  pn  T)o  bi-oi-p  bjieiteATfiAin  nA  t)AnbA  Ag  CAorfinA 
An  cceu'onA,  tiAi|\  ni  bpeiteAih  nAC  SeAncAit^,  AgAr  ni  SeAn- 
CAit)  nAC  b|\eteATfi  1  mbjieACAib  tlimeA'6  .1.  teAOAjt  'oe|ii'6 
f  AocAip  nA  SeAncA'6,  AjAf  nA  mbjieteAtfiAn  beof . 

"Oo  bjiig  nA  mb|AiACA]\  nnpe  pn,  t)a]a  n-ooig  ^ca^^a  ni 
fuijceAii  AoinneAC  eAjntn-de  AiceuifiAf  nAC  U|AUfA  genetce 
gAoi-oeAt  'oo  bpet  50  tlAOi  AgAf  50  h-d-bATTi,  A5AI"  mtinA 
cqietje  fe  pn,  nAp  c^ie'oe  ye  guj^ob  itiac  x)a  acaija  -pen  ef en, 
UAip  ni  fuii  lomitAtt  ipn  SeAncuf  jene^AC  acc  AtfiAit  AgAf 
niA|t  x»'f  AgbAio  An  c-AtAi|A  Ag  An  mAc  e  "oiAig  inx)iAi5. 

X)a|\  n-ooig  qie'oig  cac  An  S5|nobcui|i  'Oia'oa  'oo  he\i  ge- 
neA^AC  lonAnn  t)o  feA|\tiib  "ooniAin  o  A-OATh  AnuAf  50  TIaoi, 
AgAf  genetAC  Cti|n|x,  AjAf  nA  nA\t\[eA'()  nAOtfi  iajiatti  ttiaja  Af 
tep  ipn  CAgtuif .  C'pe'oeA'6  f6  pn  (no  t)iutcAi'6  'Oia),  AjAf 
niA-b  c|Aex)eAnn,  c|\eAT)  nAC  cq\e'0|:eA'6  SeAncuy*  ete  a]i  Ambet 
'piO]^coiTheu'o  mAti  SheAnduf  Cfpenn.  pioixcoiTfieut)  "ono, 
At)e|Aim,  MA^\\  ni  ^neA'b  AtfiAin  50  j^AbfAt)  lAOibonniAp  niA|A  •00 
pAi'bi'eAm  ceAnA,  A5  coiTfieu-o  An  cceu-onA,  acc  t)o  bi  o^fo 
AjAf  'objeA'o  ACA,  ACAf  o|A|V(X  Af  nA]A  ex>^^  '661b  (jAn  -oiot: 
At)bAt)  bpetjj  nA  fA^tAf  t)o  '6enATh  Ann,  TnAp  Af  tep  (1  teAb- 
]iAib  peneAfcuf A  nA  po-dtA,  AjAf  if  nA  gpA-oAib  pleA-b  fen)  a 
nofo  AjAf  A  n-ot/igeA^,  UAif  ni  |\ Aibe  tAocfAif),  nA  ctiAjt 
6itte  nA  cuAice  in  G^nnn  (gup  cumtufgeA-b  An  cpoc)  Aif  nA6 
nibAOi  6|\'o  Aifix)e  ("Oa  ngoifteAf  gfA-OA  .1.  ceimeAnnA);  AjAf 
X)ii5eA'6  nA  ngjuvb  pn  t)'fiA6Aib  Af  5A6  'Ofoinj  'oiob  x>o 
coiTTieuT)  f  A  pen  pnA6cA  AgAf  a  nonof  a  "00  CAitteAin  (niAf  vo 
fjfiobfAm  inAf  pocloif  ^eneACAif  lAbfAf  50  poiiAteACAn 
Off Apn,  AgAf  Af  •otijeA'b  jAoi-biot  1  ccoiccmne). 

SeAncAt)  6fenn,  umoffo,  beAg  niA-d  gebteAf  ipn  feAn- 
Aimpf  'oipf  eAcoffA  AgAf  fenig,  AgAf  An  -of ong  -oa  ngoif- 
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Lxxxvn.   ceA]t  AOf  x>^r\A  Amu,  UAip  bA  liAon-fjoit  50  minic  'oo  ejpb 

•ntl  and        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  10nt)U1i6pn,  AgAf  Af  ATflttll'O  bix)if  A5A1*  i^eAcc 

Introduction  Tig^tA'dA  ACA  .1.  OiUxTti,  -AniVAtl),  Cti,  Catia,  'Oof ,  ITIac  'Ptii]tmi'6, 
waJ' B<wk  of  <^5^r  poctog,  <vnTn<\rinA  tia  fe^cc  n^TVA-o  fAn,  AtnuiL  acaio 

Genealoglet.  |*e<\CC    TlS^IAlf)    eAg^ifA    .1.    SAgA^C,    tieOCAITl,    Suib-OeO^AITl, 

AgAf  AjiAite.     TIa  si^At^A  fitcA-b  umopjAO,  x>o  biAii  (niAite  to 

gAC  'oilgeA'O  Cte)  -a'pACAlb  0|t|\A  bee  f  A0|1  gtAtl  Ap  JOIt)  AJAf 
Ap  niA|\bA'6,  A}1  AO^IA'D,  A^Af  A]t  A'6utC'pAf ,  AgAf  A]\  gAC  111  bA 
toe  "OA  fTTOgtuitn,  ATflUlt  ACA  ipti  |AAnni"A: — 

lo-dnA  LxiTTie,  tit  jati  511111, 
lo-OTiA  beoit,  jAti  A01J1  nionrduib, 
1 0*611  A  fogtAiiiA  5An  gef, 
-AjAy*  lo-onA  tAiiATfinuif . 

^ibe  feAtiCAi-b  cjia,  m^yd  OttAifi  [no]  -AnjiAt),  no  jibe  Jiu^-d 
fe  ACA  nAC  ccoiititeA'6  nA  hio-bnA  .1.  nA  jtAine  pn,  -do  ^AitteA*© 
|*e  A  teceneActAnn,  aja^  a  onoi]t  -oo  |iep  •otiji'd,  AgAf  'oo  bet 
fmA6c  A-dbAt  Ain  beof .  T>a  b|M§  pn  beof ,  ni  hmiiieApoA  50 
n^uit  'ouine  cetti'oe  ipn  6ptiinne  nAC  ppnne  bA  fonnifiAij^e 
teif  t)o  tuA^,  flitinA  bet  'o'^ac  Aije  acc  OAjtA  "Oe,  a  onojtA 
AgAf  A  eneActAinn  -oo  cAitteA-o:  ConA*6  "oe  pn  nA6  copfitnt 
ctAon  -oo  cup  A  tet  nA  SeAncA*©  ccojtA.  Ji-deA-o,  -oa 
f5f\iobx)Aoif  "OAOine  eipon'opACA  bpeiig  ^g^f  ^  cup  a  tet 
f eAncA"6  -oo  be-oip  a  'out  a  mioctu  -oonA  peAncA-dAib  munA 
pAbui*6  Aip  A  ccoiifieut),  AjAf  A  ^eucAin  An  a  ppiiiiteAbpuib 
ugoAp-oA  gebit)  An  lut  AgAp  Af  niAp  pn  Af  coip  "oo  cac  uite, 
etup  cuAUA  A5Af  feAncAi-b  jac  ni  Ap  a  iribi  AiiifopAp  aca 
•oYeucAin,  AgAp  munA  ppAgum  -oeApbcA  lAp  n-oegteAopAib  e, 
A  6uncAbAipu  |:en  x>o  cup  pe  Acoip  (rriAp  'oo  nimp  pein  pe 
ViApoite  x)o  pteACCAib  pApAin  ipm  teAbAppA)  AgAp  niAppn 
pAopcAp  nA  peAncA-bA  Ap  peAcpAn  CA15  ete  x)a  ccumuipge 
oppA  (nAp  tege  'Oia). 

bAoi  -oo  "outpAcc  im  •6AtAib  epenn  'oo  lomcoiifieut)  aj  nA 
peAncAi-oib  nAp  cuipce  in  longnA^b  oppA  pop  "oa  poipteune 
•OA  ppuigpi-oip  Ap  UAipteAfcc  AjAp  Ap  Apt)nop  6A15,  Aip  nip  t6p 
teo  pn  jAn  pgpiobA-b  ApA  •6AOipneifii'6ib,  Ap  teAjAib,  AgAp 
pAopuib  nA  peAnAimppe,  tnAp  bup  t6p  popAnA:  -o'poittpu- 
jAt)  "outpACCA  nA  peAncAt),  AgAp  peAcpAin  UA  "opoinge  Axjep 
nA6  pAbpAX)  oibpeACA  ctoc  in  Gpinn  50  ceA6c  5^tt,  no 
t/octonn  innce.  xXg  po  mAp  A-oep  An  penptiocc.  Cev 
tiAig,  cet)  pAop,  AgAp  cet)  lApgAipe,  DO  bi  in  C^unn  Ap  cup 
piAth  .1. 

CApA  pe  tejeAp  ni  tA^, 

tie  peifieAp  po  bA  coinineApc, 
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If  t^UAf  AX)  AH  f  AO]t  5I.IC  gLe,  LXXXVIT. 

6AbA  .1.  bAinl-iAig  cAinig  A|i  Aon  te  CeAfAi]A,  An  tiAigtionto 
CAHAip.     St^ngA  niAc  pA|ttAtAin  ati  c|\eAf  tiAig,  cAinij  Ia  Boo/of^'*" 
PAjt^otAn  in  Cumn.     peA|\5nA  ua  Cjticinbet  An  ceAcivAifiAt)  QeneftJog'®*- 
tiAig,  CAinij  AjtAon  te  tlertiit)  in  CjAinn.  I/Caja  pheAp  miDoig 
'oin,   "Oubt^A  X)tibtofAc,   AgAf   Co-bAn    CoimcipieAC,    AgAf 
Pngin  PpocoA,  AjAf  UlAine  ttiac  JjieffAC,  [aja^]  xXonjuf 
AncepnAniAch.     teAgA  UhuAte  -oe  'OAnAnn  .1.  'OiAnceACC, 
AgAf  ^ipmeA-o,  AgAf  ITIiAch,  ecc. 

Ha  f AoijA  timopiio,  Agro  AnmAnnA  'oi^oinge  -dib  t)a  nsAijt- 
ceA]i  fAoip  nA  b-ppiom-cioch. 

^itiAn,  CAirieont  Sotmon.  CAbAp  cAiyteonA  nA  UeAtfuiAC. 
t)Aipnib  cAifieoi|\  6|t]Mco.  l3Actif,  •oin,  jtAubtii-be  tleAtii- 
jtUAi-b  Cinj-oopn  CAifleoiii  Chon|\ui.  Ci|\  cAifleoiii  RomA. 
Ajiont)  CAifteoiit,  lAjtuf  Atetn.  Oiten  (no  Cteocoip)  CAifteoi^A 
ConixAnnnopoit.  bote  niAC  t)tAi|A  |\Atbtii'6e  ChpuACAn. 
Jott  CtocAip  cAifteoijt  mic  tlAtJiriAAoic.  CAfpubA  CAifteoi]! 
AitiAC.  Kin5iti,  no  Hirpu,  AjAf  gAbtAn  niAc  ui  J^ijAb,  no 
5A]^bAn,  -OA  CAifteoijA  -Aitig.  UitoigtcACAn  lAAcbui-oe  UeAmjAAc. 
l3Ainc6,  no  bAitcne,  mAC  *Oobpti,  |\Atbuit)e  OAiiinA.  bAttijA 
niAC  buAntAtfiAig  i^Atbui-be  liACA  l>|Aep.  Cpcit  niAC  X)tiib- 
c^Auice  ]iAcbtiii6e  IIaca  -Aitinne. 

ConA-o  1AX)  pn  f Aoin  nA  b-p]\ioifi-ctoc,  AtiiAit  Afpe]\c  An 

[translation.] 
Aiti^ji  Ia  SoLin^iti  T)A  f t/tiA^,  [AiVion,  iir ith  Solomon  of  the  hosts, 

\}A   cAifteoip   cotigbAiJ   cAOtVi-  Was  an  erecter  of  beautiful,  noble 

^UA-d  ;  Caisels  ;(.^9^^ 

A5  neAfli|\iiA'6  bA  tu6Aii\  leAtn,  With  Nimrod,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 

CAtip  |\o  6^utAig  CAif  e^ti.  Caur  it  was  that  formed  Caisels. 

t)A|\tiAb  'oiAi\  bo  tni6i'6  "DO,  l^Bamabf  when  it  was  his  time, 

CAij-teoif  ciMfri-d  ViCtmco,  Was  the  Catsel  builder  of  the  land 

Hti^  1loiih  Ci^,  hA  CAOTh  A  fveAng ;  of  Jerico ; 

A|Mknn,  f  A0|\  1  A|\tif  Aitem.  Rome  took  Ctr,  graceftilhis  chisel ; 

Arann  was  the  builder  of  Jerusalem. 
1  cConfCAnmnpoit  bA  pi\Ab,  [In  Constantinople  actively, 

cleotoip  |\oDA  c|%eun  gAl.gA'o,  Cleoihoir^  was  a  powdrfol  cham- 

A5  neAthj\uA'6  5AI1  tuA-d  tui-be,  pion;  [tion, 

■bACttf  jxuA-d  bA  HAtbui^e.  With  Nimrod,  without  poetic  flc- 

Bacus,  the  red-haired,  was  Rath- 
builder. 
CAifVeoi|\  Cliotn\ui,  Ciii5X)oi\ti  cAin ;      [The  CaiseZ-builder  of  Cu-roi  [was] 

the  comely  Cingdom ; 

(101)  These  words  are  not  trsnslAted  in  the  text  (page  339) :  "  And  these  were  the  baildem 
of  the  chief  stone  buildings,  as  the  poem  says".  [This  poem  (by  Domhnall  son  of  Flannacan^ 
who  flourished  about  a.o.  1000)  is  not  translated  in  the  text.  See  at  page  329.  A  litem! 
translation  of  it  is  therefore  inserted  here.  It  is  but  a  repetition  In  verse  of  the  names 
previoasly  given  in  prose.] 

(103)  A  Caitel  (pronounced  "  Cashel**)  was  a  Raith,  or  fortress,  of  stone. 

37 
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Lxxxni.      A^inActlArn^oicYi^ottCto^i|\;         With  the  acn  of  Natfirateh,  was 

—     CAj^xubA  cAifteoii\  tiA  cpec  GoU  a£  Clochar ;         [builder. 

Title  Md  Ag  A  mbi*  biVAif-1ie6it  blAi*-  Ca*ni6a  was  the  high-priced  Co»«f- 

introdnc-  teAc.  Who    employed   quick    axes    to 

Mac  nrWii'  smootiien  stones.         rarnied« 

Book  of        ^hd  6Aifl/eoif  Aiti$  AH  Aifin,  [The  two  CatseZ-builders  otAuech  the 

GtonealogiM.      Hi^jMu  AgAf  ^AjxbAn  mAC  n^Ai^b  ;  Bi^riu,  and  Garbhon,  bod  ciUfforbh ; 

r^di^l/eAt^n  AT>ttii$  -oeAtbA,  7Vo^/«Man,  who  sculptured  images, 

1iAtbiJi'6e  utii|\  rpen  reAib|\A.  Was  the  Rath-builder  of  the  hill  of 

Teamhair, 

t)oVc  mAc  t)lAi|\  6  At  btdif  bitin,         [Bo/c  Mac  Blair,  from  sweet  JLM- 

1iAtbui'6e  C|\uA^A  Ch|\o-iti'o,  bldirf  [^Cro-Jhinn, 

t)Aiii6e  ti  A  tiib|Mg  A  "beAivbA,  Was  the  Bath-builder  of  Cruacham 

1lAtbui'6e  fig  |\uAi'6  eAihiiA.  Bainek€j    the    gifted,  from    the 

Berbha,  [of  Emhaitt. 

Was  Bath-builder  to  the  noble  king 

t)Atti|\,  f  obA  'oiotihtiiti  'oe,  {^BtUur — ^it  was  worthy  of  him, — 

-po  turn  |\Ait  mbf lo^tiif  nib|\ep,  That  formed  the  strong  Bath  of 

Cpiceb  niAC  T>iJib,  ^^t  gAn  ^it)ii,  Brtaa,  (without  satire, 

nobA  f AO|\  Alt  fo|\  Ail/tmn.  Cried,  the  son  of  Ihibh,  a  saying 

Was  the  acute  builder  of  AilUntu 
X>o  jVACAf  f\eA&)  HUAfAt  fiAti,  [May  high  happy  heaven  be  giiren 

Do  'DoihriAti  triAO  'plAntiAcin,  To  Domhnall,  son  of  /Yonmicaa, 

'Do  turn  Uvoi'b  riAft  lAin^A|\  btin,  Who  has  formed  a  lay  which  to  us 

O  *A  -AitiAn  50  TiAitbiiti.  is  not  awry, 

AitiAn.  [Extending]  from  Ailtan  to  Aillinn, 

AiUan,'] 

X)o  5eut)TnA0if  itiomAt)  t)o  oib]te<vcAit  AopoA  CjteriTi  ^e  a 
iiAininnitigA'b  tnAitte  |tiu  pn,  AgAf  ha  fAOi]i  t)o  pin  lAt),  AgAf 
tiA  |\i5,  A5Af  tiA  \\0'flk^te  x>a  nt^eAitnuit)  acc  5omA*6  eirhitc  a 
tiAifneif  f unn ;  fee  An  "LeAbAit  jAbA^A  niAt)  Ait  a  ^TTAgAiL ; 
AjAj"  ni  ftiit  Atfi|wf  AgAinn  50  ]AAbf At)  t)encA,  niA]A  oibpeACA 
1  |Mo§AccAib  ete  itn  An  Atn  1  nx>eA|\nA'6  lAt) ;  AjAf  cpeut)  An 
f At  nA6  bet)if,  tiAip  ni  cAinig  jAbAtcAf  in  e|\inn  Act  on 
t)oniAn  Anput,  ttiai^ca  SbAin,  AjAf  AjiAite,  AjAf  Af  longnA-b 
qieuT)  An  eAfpAi^d  incteA^cA  'oo  nA  'oitonjAib  tAnjADAji  in 
e^pinn  AthAiL  0A01  -oo  ifiefnij  lonncA  ejte  •00  gAbAit  nAc  bet 
■DO  cuibx)eAf  teo  Ait^iif  a  liAicigte  AgAf  A  hiofCA'6  'OO  cup  A 
ccofThuiLeACC  pif  An  ap  op  tpiAttf At)  lAp  mbunA-buf,  no  lAp 
nut)ifitiitte ;  UAip  ni  1iet)ip  nAC  Ap  beot  t)0ib  int)eAtt  AicpeAo 
upmoip  e^oppA  AgAp  pAt)  Ap  CCeACC  (fgAC  fl'151'6  inAp  gA'b- 
pAc)  A  SgitiA,  AhCppc,  A  Sl^ej,  A  h xXitneApt)A,  a  feUpDine, 
A  hCAfpAin,  AjAf  ApAite,  50  h6pinn. 

^jAp  niA  t)o  ponpAt)  nA  ^AbAtA  ut)  6penn  oibpeACA  innce 
in  lonnATTiAit  obAp  nA  cuALmAnn  cpe  a  ccAn5At)Ap,  mAp  Ar 
copniAit  50  nt)eApnpAt),  cpeut)  inA  ppiiiceAp  -ooib.  Hi  puit 
Acc  rpep  nAC  ppAicteAp  bAtlA'6A  AotcA  in  a  peApAtri  ip  nA 
liAicib  t)o  cor^At)  THile  50  Let,  no  t)A  liiite,  no  cpi  tfiite,  AjAp 
ni  Ap  mo  t)o  otiA-onmb  opin :  ni  nAC  lon^A-b  jAn  Abet,  uAip 
Ap  gioppA  inA  pn  An  Aimpp  Sia  rxig  caLaiti  tAp  oibpeACAib 
6t)o  bpipoeAp  lAt),  no  o  tuicit)  UAtA  ti-ben  cpe  AppAi^eAcc. 

•Oa  •6eApbA'6  pin  vo  6onnApc  pen  CAob  Apcig  vo  pe  btiA-o- 
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nuib  "oeus,  CAiften  ^t)A  aoIca  tiite,  a|a  tia  moeuriAiti  t>o  ctx)ic  Lxxxvif. 

AotcA,  AgAf  Amu  (A]t   tlA  CCtllCITn)  til  fUlt  ACC    ITIUCA  CAtlTlAn  ^^,^^^ 

t>A  rcioituASfipt  ^B^r  11^  ^o|t  50  nAichednA'6  AineotAc  50  introduc- 
ju\1>f  At)  oibjie  Ann  ix)i]t.  ^c  Fii*iM' 

SinceAji  pn  AgAf  nA  lioib]te  -do  |tonAt)  nA  ceu-OA  AjAf  nA  JSJj^ogies. 
mitce  bliA-bAin  6  fin  ]te  tele,  ^B^F  ^^  lilongnA^b  (-da  nt)eun- 
CA|t)  munA  bet  feAbAf  nA  f eAn-obAji  (feA6  oibpb  nA  hAim- 
p^e  p)  5An  cto6  nA  Aj^t)  uijie  -oo  Ai^e  inA  nAiab ;  gi-beAiJ 
ni  hAThtAi'6  ACA  (t)o  Ap]tA6cAi'6e  nA  nobA^t  nAOfX)A)  acait) 
nAtu  ^ito§6A  ]to  iho]iAi,  AgAf  teAf A  go  tioniiiAjt  Ajt  fut)  Cj^enn 
nA  jrpiibt)  ioIaji  cto6  piAice,  fteAifiAn,  AjAf  foit^u^t,  no 
ceAgAff  f A  tAl/thAin  f A  A  muitmb,  niAjt  aca  1  tlAxt  mhAOiL- 
CAtA,  ic  CAiften  CbondAbAiit,  l)Aite  "Ui  'Ohub'OA  1  cUip  pbi- 
ac|\a6  A|t  b]tti5  nA  muAttie.  AcAit)  nAoi  foiteijt  ttot  ccoiifi- 
fteATTitiin  f A  itiijri  nA  ]tAtA  pn ;  AgAf  "oo  bA-OAf  ifcig  innce 
AgAf  fAoitim  50  o-pjit,  A|t  |tAtiiib  ipmAOfCA  Cjtenn ;  AjAf  Af 
niAit  An  Ai|\'oe  bA-bb-biSin  aca  'nA  Tnti|t.  Pasdaitti  pn  AgAf 
lomAt)  A  lonnAifiAit  ele  'gtin  AOf  eA5niir6e  |\e  a  b^eAtugAf), 
AjAf  ptteAm  50  A]t  cceu'o-AisneA'o  uime  fo  .1.  cofnAifi  p^tinne 
An  cfeAncuiT  a|\  a  n-oetmAi-o  AineotAiJ  eugoiji  ete  A5  jtA*  go 
mbepcAnn  p|t  Gpenn  uite  50  ITlACAib  tniti-b. 

Ai'O'oetitnAit)  1AT)  |:en  i^Attf a  Ann  pn  t)A  bfeufcAm  a  fpiit 
•00  eAfccAn\6ineutAib  if  in  teAbAjt  fA  yen  nA6  bepteAf  50 
triACAib  ITIiti'6,  mA|t  buf  teji  jtomuinn  1  ccu]ip  An  tiubAi]t 
in  iot-Aicib ;  AgAf  f eucAit)  fo  jiia  nA  cete. 

Ap  fo  fAine  (.1-  neiiiionAnnAf)  At)  pA-bAit)  -po-eotAig  An 
rf eAn6tJfA  im  eAXAifitA^c  An  t)A  [nA  cjii  ?]  cineA'6  neugf a- 
ititiit  ptet)  in  ^inn  .1.  et)i|t  lAitpriA  pheAji  mbotg,  ^S^r 
peA|\  n'OorfinAnn,  AgAf  ghAitiuin,  AgAjp  UhuAtA  t)e  'OAnAnn, 

AgAf  tnhAC  ITIiti'6. 

5^6  Aon  Af  geAt,  Af  t)onn,  Af  t)AnA,  Af  enij,  Af  t)etit)tA, 
Af  f  onA,  Af  noiftnAicteAfc  -pent)  AgAf  mAoine,  AgAf  oji^uip, 

AgAf    nAC    OAgAt  ptIA    CAt   nA   COITltAnn ;    ApAt)   f  An    lAJtpilA 

tnhAC  miti^  in  e^iinn. 

5^6  Aon  Af  ponn,  Af  inich,  Af  moji;  jac  AijtgteAC,  5A6 
ceotifiA]! ;  ttifro  cet)binniof  A  auit,  AgAf  Ai}tpt)i5,  if  niAjtcAC 
f  0|\  5A6  ceA]it)  t)|tAoi'6eACCA,  AgAf  gA^  niiAt)cuince  Ajt  6eAnA ; 
ApAt)  f  An  lAjtpnA  UhuAt  t)e  'OAnAnn  in  Opinn. 

5a6  Aon  Af  t)ub,  Af  tAbAjt-5tx)]tAC,  beut)AC,  fgeutA^,  enge^, 
eucAitie;  5A6  t)onA  t)if5ni,  t)AOf5Aif,  ut)mAlX,  Anbfopii'O, 
Aint)iiiit),  Aininit;  5A6  11105,  jac  nio§-tAt)|tAin,  5A6  '6A0iceA]t- 
^^^5  J  5^^  ^o^  11^  conctiAip  pn  ceot,  nA  Aifpt)!©*;  tii6c 
buAi-oeAjitA  5a6a  CAingne,  AgAf  rA6  Ai|\eA6cA,  AjAf  lomco- 

f A1t)e  CA1C,  ApAt)  lAjipriA  pheAf  mUotj,  AJAf  jAltlOm,  AJAf 

liogmAine,  AjAf  pneAji  ntDotiinAn  in  Cfinn ;  acc  6eAnA,  Af 

37  b 
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Title  and 
Introduc- 
tion to 
Mac  FirbiM' 
Book  of 
Qenealogitss. 


Lxxxvii.  lAjipnA  lpheA]A  mbotg  Af  Ua  'oib  pn  Athuit  Afpepc  ah  feAti- 

[translation.] 
[Be  it  known  to  the  Hutorians  of  the 
men  of  Fail, — 
Let  them  not  be  about  it  in  error, — 
The  difference  of  the  sons  of  Mtlidh 
and  their  children,    JDanann, 
Of  the  Fvr-Bolgs,  and  Tuath  De 
[Every  white,  every  bold,  every  brown 
[man],  [bat^ 

Every  brave  [man],  hardy  in  com- 
Every  [man]  valiant  in  deed  with- 
out noise, 
Is  ci  the  colony  of  the  sons  of 
Milidh  of  great  renown. 
[Every  fair  great  oow-keeper  on  the 
plain, —  [nious, — 

Every    artist,    musical,    harmo- 
The  workers  of  aU  secret  necro- 


TlA  bit)  uime  in  ioinAi\fAin, 
S^kine  wViAC  ITliti'b  Y^  cctAtm, 
lpheAt\  wbotg,  if  ChUAt  -oe  "Oah- 
ahh. 

5a6  gCAtjgAfi  -oAnA,  5A6  ooriti, 

5Aft  CAI/WA,  CftlAI^  1  CCOWtAIITI, 

5a6  5At\CAi§  1 115111 01V1  CAti  5t6|S 
CAfgAp  "mhAC  tniU-b  niolA*-iVi6|\. 


5a6  fionri-Aiii5teA6  m6|\  a|\  mtiig, 
3Afc  ceAfOAi  ceoLiViAn  cubiai^, 
tu6c  fefij  5Aft  cuAidte  tAtt, 
"01^0115  yxr\  chuAte  -oe  Oahahh. 


5a6  gto^vAd,  beu-DAd,  miA'A  nj;te, 
5a6  bjVflLf,  b]\eu5A6,  eucAii6e, 
lA|\fniA  riA  cc]\i  ecu  At  ahaI.^, 
5hAibeoTi,  ^heAf  mboVg,  'plieA|\ 
nt>oiVinAiiii. 

CiijAf  "piAite  coiihJ;rie  cait>, 
Itn  f  Aine  ha  cr|\i  fi-o^ofic  f Ain, 
lA|\  tpet  feAfliA^A  tiAt  LA5, 
AihuiL  AX>  fiA'6Aiio  ponriA'o.    ^ 


mancy, — 

They  are  of  the  people  of  the  Ttiath 

De  Danann,  [tinction  clear, — 

[Every  blusterer,  wrong-doer, — dis- 

Every  tliief,  liar,  contemptible 
wretch; 

[Such]  are  the  remnants  of  the 
three  peoples  hitherto,    [nann. 

The  GaiUoin,  Fir-bholg,  Fir^doai" 
[I  have  placed  in  a  synclm>nic  line 

The  differences  of  these  three  par- 
ties, [historians  not  false. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of 

As  they  relate,  be  it  known  to  ye.] 

Stiocc  I'eAnteAbAiit  pn,  jiTbeA-o  Aicne  p\^e  AicmeAii  a^a  a 
tiAijeAncAib,  A5Af  cpotAib,  ni  cuipm  50  cinnce  ^Kovn  A^AA-d 
gix)  50  niA'o  e-Dip  A  het  pop  if  ha  ceu-OAimpoixuiD  (no  jtijt 
ctrniAifseAift  r»A  cineA-bA  Ajt  a  ceLe  50  minic  lApAiii),  tiAifi  At) 
fcimit)  50  tAece^MTiuit  \\e\y  tinn,  A5Af  A-octuinmit)  50  mime 

6p  l^eATlAlb,  I'AThttlJAt)  CpOCA  A^Af  CAlto,  AJAf  boUf  t)6of  -00 

bet  Aj  pne  innce  ^en  -oo  Cjiinn  |ie  Aj\oiie;  ^5^1*  ni  heA'b 
AifiAin  50  mbi  pn  j'ATfitui'6,  a6c  a  •oepteA]\  50  mbi  cof rtiAiteAf 
A55A6  tucc  6n  cpce  innce  fen  |ie  c6te,  A5Af  50  mbi  em  teuy 
AbAin  A^  A  nAitnigteAji  iax)  aca  uite,  niAf  Af  eT)i|A  a  cuigp 
Af  An  Iaoix)  p  : — 

[translation.] 
[For  building,  the  noble  Jews, 
And  their  truly  fierce  envy ; 
Lai:ge  size  [is  characteristic]  of  the 

guileless  Armenians ; 
And  strength  of  the  Saracens. 
[Cunning  [is]  in  the  Greeks,  with 
valour;  [Romans  ; 

Excessive   haughtiness   with   the 
(103)  Literally :  "  As  the  HistoriAU  says**. 


CUlVl'OA^  HA  tlltJ-OAlteA*  tlA^tt), 
AjAf  A  flTOlXWA-O  pO|\-§A]\5, 
tn6A'OTIA  nAllMTllAn^i  gAII  fCAtt, 

AgAf  i^oiiAipce  SAipcetin. 
AmAinp  1  ii5]\e«5Aib  50  tigAit, 

HOI-^ltmiUf  A5  HOTTIAtlAUlb, 
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'Otiifxe  n^  S^xAti  pi^ih^kdy  Qi^esB  [is  the  characteristic]  of  lxxxtit. 

-AgAf  bu^xbA  ©AfpAtiAd.  the  creeping  Saxons ;  

And  fierceness  of  the  Spaniards.     Title  nnd 
SAticAi^e  1  fPiwiti^cAib  f^eAcivAig,        [CoTetousness  [is]  in  the  responsiTe  introduc- 

A5ArreAn5irr?-'^>^reA^^ili;  ,     French,  MiSKirbi**' 

^5  fo  eoLti|'  tiA  cc|VAr»«  50  ceA|\c,  And  anger  in  the  Bntons; —  Book  of 

C|\AO|*  ^^It  A^Af  ce4knriui'6eA6u.  This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  trees.  Genealogies. 

justly ;—  [merce. 

Gluttony  of  the  Danes,  and  com- 

tnoitv-i^eAnm^  C|\tii<:tieA6  ni  de^t,        [The  high  spirit  of  the  Ficts  I  cannot 

Ai tte  AgAY*  eAccixA-d ^Aoi-beAl/,  conceal;  [Gaedhll; 

^■obeix  ^lottA  HA  tiAoiVi  c^e  ha^,  The  heauty  and  amorousness  of  the 

A  Ch|M|x  i\ob  cAoiti  Ati  ctJiVi'OAd.  C.  So  says  Gilla  na  Naomh  through 

verse,  [pleasant.] 

0  Christ !  may  the  composition  he 

*0-A|i  rrooij  Af  coiuM-oe  An  cof mAiLeAf  tit)  'o'^pAgAitin  G^inn 
mA|i  CA  "00  •otigeA'b  1  SeAncAf  Tno|\  pnA'oiuM5  xja  creAjmA'd 
beATi  ev^\y  '6if  -peAji  in  AiTYip]\  coimpeAjtcA,  lonnAf  nA]i  fyeAf 
•01  CIA  '61D  AtAi]A  An  coi|\]^if'oo  get)  An  uAntpn,  A'oe^A'otigio'o 
(mtinAb  et)n\in  IcAnAb  'oo  cti|i  An  AtAijt  p\\e  a|a  mcb  ete) 
efceAcc  tep  50  ceAnn  ceo^iA  mbuAA-bAn  50  cd  pne-cput, 
fine-guc,  AjAf  pne-beu-pA  '66 ;  AjAf  jibe  'oon  •OApo]\  -pe  a 
txet)  50  cctJigAnn  pn  cunjnATh  imt^eAniriA  •oon  mnAoi  Ai|t, 
tiAi|\  meA'poA|\  5ti]v\b  tef  in  f eA|\  ten  cofifitiite  An  teAnAb  e ; 
AgAf  "OAiA  tiom  AT)©  coihtAjiAigeAf)  pn  1  n-otigeAf)  S.  Pau]iaic 
Af  nenfiiongnAt)  a  bet  nA  A|fo-cotfiA]\'6A  a]a  cineA'6oib  peAc  a 
cete.  biox)  nAC  ev\\\,  a  fAgAit  p]MnneAC  jac  uaiji,  ni  fuit 
ejcneApoocc  eotuif  Ann;  aja]"  fo-p  Af  ni  e  in  a5ai'6  nA 
•ojioinge  A-oeix  nA6  bi  cineA-d  ipn  cpc  nA6  cctupT)  'peAncA'6A 
50  ITlACAib  ITIiti'6:  aja)'  ca|\  a  6eAnn  pn  tDA  itia  aiti  1^1-6  vo 
bet  ni|\  ion5nA'6  e,  tiAi]t  'oa  p:eti6A'6  feA]i  a|\  TTIhACAib  Tnit.i'6 
fen  (gtip  nA  ctAnnuib  |uvcifiA|iA  t)©  poti^At)  UAtA  in  e^iinn, 
AgAf  in  ^tbAin,  AjAf  A  tAjAT)  rtiAi|ieAf  "oib  Aniti)  ni  ctii|t- 
fe^i)  in  longnAt^  jAn  'OAOine  Af  uipfle  inAi*©  (t)o  hw6  futA 

fe  f AX)a)  -OO  TTlApCAin,  Af  Af  jnAt  "OOnA  tlAf 'O-ftAIClb  (An  tIAIf 

lonroAijit)  A  ccUvAnnA  AjAf  a  ccineii'LA)  f oif "dinje,  f e6'0ti5A'6, 
AgAf  f AfUgAl!)  A  CCeteAt)  AgAf  A  tti6c  teAnAiifinA. 

'Peti6  ef e,  AjAf  An  'ooifiAn  uite  -oia  crurf Ae  fen,  AjAf  ni 
foit  f oifceAnn  Af  a  ffuije  x>o  epomtAifib  Ann  t)©  pn,  Af 
nAC  ion5nA'6  "oa  itia^^  50  TTlACAib  mititb  X)o  beufCAOi  uifeAX) 
genetAC  'fACA  in  Cfinn  Anm. 

T)©  bf  15  gtif  bo  beuf  vo  nA  feAn^Aiwb  ft©nnA'6  teAbAf 
Af  teit,  vo  fef  A  fAine,  t)©  f  A©f  ctAnnuib  5^©i'6eAt.  (AbAin, 
'o©bi©'6  AnAf  iiitt^e  Af  A  nAif  e  p©  i©Tnc©iTheii'o)  mAf  ca  teAbAf 
C©nnAccAc,  tllcAc,  UAigneAC,  1TltiiThneA6;  vo  geunAm  f  ©inn 
AjAf  x)iff lugAf)  Af  An  teAbAf  f A  AgA  f ©inn  A  teAbfAib  fAine 
f©  ii©n  jAbAt  CfeAnn  f6  n5A©i'6eAtAib,  AjAf  f©  ti©n  nA 
ccfi  THac  Tniliti  GfpAine  ©f  5AbA'6  ftAiteAf  nA  'P©'oIa,  teA- 
bAf •©©  nA  nA©niAib,  AgAf  teAbAf  •©©  'ph©rii©f  6Aib,  vo  t^©ctAn- 
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LXXXVll.    nUlb,    X)0    S'^Altuib,    ^5^    SAXgAitutb,    fCAHA  A5Uf    TlU^'dOk 

Title  and       "^^  "^* 

Introdiic-  .1.  An  6etlT)  ieAbA|!  -DO  ptlA^xtAtATl  ]10  Cetlt)-5Ab   e^ltHTI  1A|^ 

MftcFirbiM'  iroiVinn,  50  ccofu§<\'6  An  teAOAip,  aja^*  ceA6c  CheA|T;ux  beop 
GeneiSogies.  ^^^  P^  '^  foinn.  -An  x)A|\A  ieAbAft  t)o  Heihit^,  An  cpeAf 
t)''pheAptiib  t)ot5,  An  ceAr^iAihAf)  vo  UhtiAit  x>e  'OAnAnn,  ati 
cuigeA-o  vo  5hAoix)eAtAib,  AgAf  'oo  tnhACAib  ttlititi  vile; 
gi'deA'o  Af  "OO  ftot  CpeAthoin  tAb^vAf  50  citiocnti^At^  1601b, 
AjAf  Af  mo  An  ieAbA|\  f oin  inAit)  \v^tv  teAbAijt  lAp  fCAn- 
^oinn,  tiAijt  ACA  ni  Af  tn6  in  a  pn  Ann  ni  Af  lionthAi]te  in  a 
mAjt  x)o  bi  |iiAfh|  mA|i  biif  iep  x)on  tetigtoin  pAjitiin.  -An 
I'^o^,  -00  f)6l  1|t,  A5Af  X)o  'On Alt  ffiACAC ;  t)  pnit  CpoAihom 
beof  iAt)p'6e  iiAip  Aj'  etin  ^iitAi'6  t)oib  in  tltcAib  pe  hAtAi^. 
-An  I'eAfc'omA^  teAbA|i  t>o  pot  6bi«,  AjAf  t)o  cUnnn  ttiigoe^ 
mic  Ite,  UAiji  Af  eun  •outAi'6  '6010  An  HlhumA  ia|i  mbunA- 
'6tif.  -An  coccniA'6  toAbAp  '00  nAoifiAib  6|ieAnn.  ^n  noihA'6 
AgAf  AnteAbA)^  -oepneAfc,  t)'pon)0|icuib,  -oo  tx>ctAnn6iiib,  A^Af 
TOO  JhAilAib. 

Stii'6iti5A'6  A|t  leAbAiji  (a  teujdoiji)  mtinAb  to|i  teAC  cpe 
f ui'oitigA'b  fOf Ai|i  ]ie  pnpo|\ :  ni  A'oihtiiin  nA6  Ain-thinic  aca 
inncib,  o  'pheniuf  pA|ifAi^  AntiAf ;  feuc  ctAnn  fhemufA 
fein  .1.  flei  An  fOfA^i  50  bAi(inieAc  A5  feAncAi-oib  o  tofAC, 
AgAf  TlAonbAt  An  pnpoji  gAn  jvo  nAijime,  A5Af  niAji  pn. 

e^ethon  mAC  ITliU'b  |\ia  ccuit)  eie  t)o  ctoinn  tT1 111*6  Ap 
pnne  inAf ;  ni  ftiii  cineA'6  a]i  a  fpiit  Ann  mAjt  pn  juf  nA 
ftomncib  -oegeAncA  ataix)  A^Ainn  Anm. 

feufc  inA]i  tnipit)  f eAnchA'6A  TYIumAn  ClAnn  CtiA|i6Ai$  |ie 
pot  SmttebAin  Af  pnne  inAm,  fiot  nit)piAin  |\e  cctoinn 
mhAtjAiTinA  Af  pnne  inAix),  AjAf  itiAji  pn. 

Ctiip-o  iebAi|i  ete  1  \jet  Cuinn,  AgAf  cuifi'6  'Oocctnii 
Cecin,  tliAtt  tlAoigiAtW:  connA  f tio6c  Af  f 6  \Jb  nA  bfiAit^nb 
bAt)  pne  inAf . 

peu6  50  moeACA-o  'OtiA6  ^^^'l^  ^^w^c  bpAin,  An  fof A|i  pAf 
nA  cp  niACAib  pceA-o  bAX)  pne  inAf . 

Ctiifit)  feAncAi'6  Shit  UltujieA'boig  pot  cConcAbAi|i  |ie  nA 
pnpofwib. 

Ctnin-o  tItcAig  ITIaj  Aonjtif a,  'oo  f tiocc  Chonuitt  CbeAji- 
nAij  |i§  ftiocc  An  f i§  ConcAbAf ,  niAji  ApAt)  ftiocc  Chonnitt 
bA  jiAtihAif  e  Ann,  A5Af  niAji  pn  vo  ioihax)  ete  bA  heihetc  jie 
A  nAijieAih ;  AgAf  mA  tegceAji  teo  f  An  a  'oeAnAih  ia|i  ccoi|i, 
cjieut)  nAc  hwd  t)teAcc  'OAtfif  a  teAnifitiin  a  ttJi^is. 

UAipf  pn,  -DA  fAOiteA'6  Aoin  neA6  goniA'o  AnjnAf  pit),  ni 
hei}  ceAnA,  tiAiii  Af  mime  nAC  evr\{  jAn  a  •6^iinAm  cf  e  Aim|i^- 
ceAc  lomAt)  nA  nAicmeA-b  AgAf  nA  nitcmetit  A5  ccacc  AnnAf 
Ap  A|iAite,  Aguf  t)octim  A  fjAOitce  o  cete  Af  egin  An  pnpoji 
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t)o  tegedfi  feA6A  f e^lAt),  AgAf  T5|\iobA'6  A|t  An  f of a]i,  AgAf  lxxxvii. 

Apif  All  ATI  pnpott,  A5Af  mA|\  pti  fAfeAc  a|^  UAittib.  ^^^^^^^  " 

Utiig  cuitte  tcAc  A  tetigtoiii,  5ti|tob  •otije^'b  m  G|\inn  introduc- 

f dfAlt  -DO    6U|\   1  ITfrUviceAf   A|A  beut^l  D  ptipjl,    niA|t   A'Oe|\   ah  Mac  Flrblsa- 
pAJAll  t)ll51'6  p  Af  At!  SeATlCAf  TTloil,  AJAf  Ar  ATI  f  etieACUf  1  iJi^logie.. 

ccoicdinne,  tTiA|\  fo :  SinpojA  Ux  pne,  f eAbcA  tA  fUvit,  CAgriA 
tA  tiCAjtuif  .1.  An  CI  Af  pne  x)o  pne  vo  cti|\  i  cceAnnAf  nA 
pne  pn  pen ;  AgAf  An  ci  Af  mo  c^tcAibA  AjAf  cuttiacca  tha-o 
corfi-tiAf At  e  |te  nA  pnpof,  •oo  ctif  if  in  fftAiceAf ,  no  if  in 
cijeAiWAf ,  AgAf  An  CI  Af  eA5nAi*6e  vo  ctiji  An  UACCAf  AnACc  nA 
heAgtAife. 

5i'6eA'6  mA  f  e  An  pnpoji  Af  mo  coc6tif ,  bi  ogeAfnAf  Aige, 
no  munA  bfuib  f of  Ap  coim-cinet  -oo  Af  mo  coccuf  inAf  f 6  'oon 
cf tiim  A'oeft  'otigoA'O,  bt  cijeAjinAf  Ag  An  pnpof ;  lonAnn  f  An 
f  A  ni  |ioiThe. 

-AcA  |VAnn  coicceAnn  CAncA^i  x>o  '6eAfbA'6  jtif ob  'oteAdc 
rofAf  t)ion5bAtA  -oo  tu\<^  p$e  An  beulAib  lomA-o  pnpojA  nAC 
biAi6  1  ccot6tifAib  •otigteAC,  ut  dicitur: — 

'Oa  mbet  nonbAp  'oo  tine, 

Ct>if  rtiAc  rfiAit  If  pge, 

xXf  e  A  t)ioiA5A'6  Y^^  ceA|\c  coiji, 

-A  pojA'b  pf  Ab  1  cceu'ooif . 

^gAf  6f  coif  mAf  pn  f of Af  'oo  cuf  CAf  pnpof  i  f ije ; 

Cfet>  nAfc  cuifp-be  (t)A  mA  Ail  te  neA6)  i  ccuf  ieAbAif  e; 

AjAf  f  Of  bA  miomo-dAit  An  nof  An  f  6  'oo  cuf  Af  'oef  eA-o  buif -0 

AgAf  ca6  eie  "oa  mA  lAt)  a  ^eAfbfAitf e  bA  pne  vo  bet  Ann 

t)0  6tlf  Af  COf  a6  AJAf  JAn  lAt)  nA  fiogA. 

fetid  fOf  50  cctiifteAf  x)AOf  ciAnnA  (ni  beA'6  AtfiAin)  Af 
beulAib  fAOf  clAnn  1  ccemib  AfOA  in  Cfinn  cf e  toice  caL- 
mui-be  'oo  bee  aca;  AjAf  Af  ion5AncAi'6e  pn  nAAn  nop  neAm- 
fAice,  AjAf  Af  mo  An  cAf  t)o  UAiftib  ef eAnn  6,  inA  gibe  Af 
biot  pii'dijeA'd  X)o  befmit)  Af  a  fOAncufAib,  'fgAn  t)viAif 
tDtnnn  t)A  cionn  6  Aoin  neA6  aca.  ^ife  pn  lAffAm  1)0  ac- 
cuingi'd  offA  tetfgeAt  -oo  gAbAit,  ja  ffojAncAiX)  50  f AttAf . 

T)tibVi^tuAch  tn>AC  ptibliisish. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVm.     [Lect  XL,  Page  243.] 
Oriainal  of  passage  in  the  ^^Booh  ofLeinster"  (a  vellum  MS.  0/ JJ^fg '" 
the  twelfm  century^  classed  H,  2.  18.,  T.C,D)jfoL  151.  a.,  Leinaterw 
as  to  the  Historic  Tales,  Historic 

130  nemdigtfo  pilet)  1  Sc6tAib  octif  1  ComjnimAib  inf o  pf ,  ^**"* 
t)A  nAfnif  t)o  tligAib  octif  Ip^tAtib  .1.  fecc  coicaic  Scet  .1. 
coic   COICAIC   X)e   Pfim-fcelAib    ocuf  'oa  coicaic  'oo  fho- 
f c6lAib,  ocuf  ni  hAfmicef  nA  'Po-fce6it  pn  acc  vo  ceitfi 
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Passage  In 
Book  of 
Leiiister  as 
to  the 
Historic 
Tales. 


TJLxxvm^  5|u\'0Ail)  CAnctim  .1.  OttAtn,  ocuf  -AriftAi!:,  ocut  Cb,  ocuf 
C-Atio.  Ocuf  If  pAUfo  HA  P]tim-fce6it  .1.  U05LA  ocuf  Uaha, 
ocuf  UochmApcA,  ocuf  CacVia,  ocuf  tlotA,  ocuf  InnvxtnA,  ocuf 
Oicce  (.1.  b^if),  ocuf  Peff A,  [ocuf]  fopbAff^  ocuf  e^CCjlA'DA, 
ocuf  -Aitix),  ocuf  -Aipjjne. 
In  AC  f  o  c]\A  nA  U05LA. 

[translation.] 
Of  the  qualifications  of  a  Poet  in  Stories  and  in  Deeds,  here 
follows,  to  be  related  to  kings  and  cHefs,  viz. :  Seven  times  Fifty 
Stories,  ue.  Five  times  Fifty  Prime  Stories,  and  Twice  Fifty  Se- 
condary Stories;  and  these  Secondary  Stories  are  not  permitted 
[assigned]  bnt  to  four  grades  only,  viz.,  an  Ollamky  an  Anrath,  a 
Cli,  and  a  Cano.  And  these  are  the  Prime  Stories :  Destructions, 
and  Preyings,  and  Courtships,  and  Battles,  and  Caves,  and  Naviga- 
tions, and  Tragedies,  and  Expeditions,  and  Elopements,  and  Con- 
flagrations.   Here  are  the  Destructions : — 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIX.     [Lect.  XI.,  Page  243.] 
List  of  the  Historic  Tales  named  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster^ 
{H,  2.  18,  T.aD,,-^fol  151.  a,)— {in  continuation  of  Pae- 
sage  in  last  Appendix). 


List  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
BooV  of 
Loinst«r. 


CO^htA. 

riiitii'6e  C151  biHMg. 
SimucjaL  C151  "OuniA. 

C05A1I  cige  He6cAifi. 
CogAit  b|\ui'otie  Ui  "OeiigA. 

CogAit  bptirone  "bivoin  wic  b^wtJin. 

CogAit  bjvtii'orie  I1-U1  "Ouite. 

UogAit  bi\ui'one  "Oa  cVioja. 

UAtlA. 
CAiti  bo  ChtJAtgne. 
UAin  ceo|\A  tie^c  ecoAd. 


DESTRUCTIONS. 
The  Tliree  Circuits  of  the  House  of 

The  Possession  of  BuracKs  Hoiise.O»> 
The   Ears-Battle  of   the  House  of 

DumhaS^^^)  rHouse.Ow> 

The     DifTerence     of     Cathbhadh's 
The     Destruction      of     Nechtain's 

Hou8e.(»o«)  [2>cr^a.(>»7> 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Ua 
The  Destrucaon   of  the  Court    of 

Brofiy  the  sou  of  Brtun<^^*> 
The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  (7a 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Da^ 

COW-SPOILS. 
The  Cov-spoil  of  Cuailgn^S^^^) 
The  plunder  of  the  three  Cows  of 


(104)  Lir  appears  to  hare  been  the  Neptune  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann ;  but  this  Tale  of  the 
attack  on  his  house  is  not  known  to  us  now. 
(106)  Nothing  known  of  those  tales. 

(106)  There  Is  an  account  of  such  a  Destnxctlon  as  this  in  the  Tdin  Bo  ChwHlfpU,  and  the 
house  there  mentioned  was  the  old  "fort"  oi  Dun,  near  the  present  Netierdlle  House,  above 
Drogheda,  In  the  county  Heath. 

(107)  (or  Da  Derga)\  near  Tallaght,  In  the  county  Dublin,  where  the  Monarch  Conairi  Mtfr 
was  killed,  A.M.  5160.  Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  In  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  (R  I.A.),  and 
in  the  "  YeUow  Book  of  Lecain"  (U.  2. 16.  T.C.I).). 

(108)  Nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(1 09)  This  Fort  was  in  West  Heath,  and  the  occurrence  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  T4im 
Bo  Chuailgniy  or  about  a.d.  20.    There  is  a  copy  of  the  tale  in  the  HS.  classed  H.  3. 18.  T.C.#. 

(110)  An  account  of  this  Talc  has  been  given  in  Lect.  II.  (onte,  p.  32). 

(111)  A  raid  made  on  Cenn-Hr4  (Cantire),  in  Scotland,  by  Cudnilainn  and  the  Ultonlans. 
An  abstract  of  this  Tale  is  preserve^l  in  the  MS.,  Egerton,  8S,  British  Museum. 
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CAtn  bo 
UA111  bo 
Caih  bo 
CAiti  bo 
UAiti  bo 
CAiti  bo 
CAin  bo 
Caiti  bo 
Cdiri  bo 


lltiif. 
ftegAWAin. 

t^tl-OAIf. 

jTaiIiii. 

"Oa^ca-oa. 
C|\ebAiti. 


The  Cow-Rpoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 
The  Cow-spoil 


ofiJo».c»n) 
of  RegamanM^^^ 
of  FUdaisM^*^ 
ofi?Va€cA.("») 
of  Ft^ir.("«) 
ofFaiVtW"') 
of  G?«r.("7) 
ofi)atW/"«> 
of  Cre6an.0i») 


LXXXIX. 

LUtof 
Historic 
Tales  In  the 
Book  of 
Leinster. 


COURTSHIPS,  OR  woomoa 

The  Courtship  of  3fe<fAM.("«> 
The  Courtship  of  iE^mer/"*) 
The  Courtship  of  ^»76A<r.("«) 
The  Courtship  of  Et<nn,i^"> 
The  Courtship  of  FaejM**^ 
The  Courtship  of -Per6.("*) 
ITie  Courtship  of  Finnin^(^^) 
The  Courtship  of  Grian  the  Fair* 
haired.("7)  [haired/"') 

The  Courtship  of  Grian  the  Brown- 
The  Courtship  of  Sadhbhj  the  daugh- 
ter of  SescennS^*'') 
The  Courtship  of  ^VAirn^and  Dairinfy 
the  two  Daughters  of  7W(Aa/.("<*> 


UOCITIARCA. 

rofcitiAfc  md-obe. 
Co6niA|\c  neitmix. 
CofifliAivc  Aitbe. 
Co6mA|\c  ecAine. 
Co6iHA|\c  "FAefe. 
CofrmAi\c  irei]\be. 
ro6niA|\c  pnnine. 
Co6mAJ\c  5|\ei«e  fititie. 

UoitnApc  5]\eine  ■otntine. 
Co6tnA|\c  SAi-obe  ingine  SefciTit>. 

UoitnA|\c  "pichiixtie  ocu|*  V'^^l^ii^^i 

t)A  1115611  UUA^Ali. 

(112)  Nothing  known  of  this  Ule. 

(113)  Regaman  was  a  chief  In  Bnrren,  In  the  county  of  Clare;  and  his  danghters  as  well  as 
his  herds  were  carried  off  by  the  sons  of  AileU  and  Ifedhbh^  King  aad  Queen  of  Connacht^ 
about  the  time  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Ckunilffni. 

(114)  FUdaiM  wsa  the  beautiful  wife  of  AiJell  Finn,  a  chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht; 
she  was  carried  off  with  all  her  cattle,  and  her  husband  killed,  by  Ftffw  Mae  R<Hgh,  the 
exiled  prince  of  Ulster,  about  the  time  of  the  TAin  Bo  Chuailgni.  Condensed  copies  of  this 
tale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Letain  (II.  3.  1&, 
and  U.  3. 16),  T.C.D. 

(115)  Fraech  was  a  chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht;  and  while  he  was  ieeking  the  hand 
in  marriage  of  Finnabhair,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  King  AileU  and  Queen  Medhbh,  his 
children  and  all  bis  cattle  were  carried  off  by  a  party  of  plunderers  ftom  the  Alpine  Mountains. 
There  are  copies  of  tliis  tale  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  tlie  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  1b 
T.C.D. ;  and  another  in  the  Book  of  Ferrooy,  now  In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd. 

(116)  Nothing  known  of  this  tale.    Fiihir  is  a  woman's  name. 

(117)  There  is  nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(118)  This  spoil  was  carried  off  from  Dairt,  the  daughter  of  Eoehaidh,  chief  of  Cliach,  In  the 
county  of  Limerick,  by  the  people  of  AileU  and  Medhbh,  about  the  time  of  the  TAin  B0 
Chuailffni.  Copies  of  this  tale  are  preserred  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book 
of  Lecain,  in  T.C.D. 

(119)  There  Is  nothing  known  of  thlstAle. 

(120)  This  was  the  celebrated  Queen  Medhbh,  or  Meare,  of  Connacht ;  but  we  hare  no  detailed 
account  preserTcd  to  us  of  her  courtships,  of  which  there  were  several. 

(121)  This  was  the  celebrated  courtship,  by  Cwhulainn,  of  Bmer,  the  daughter  of  ForffoO 
Monaeh  of  Laun  (Lnsk,  in  the  county  of  l>ublln).  A  fkmgment  of  it  Is  to  be  found  in 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  I  have  a  full  copy  in  my  possession,  made  by  myself  from  the  MS. 
Harleian,  6280,  British  Museum. 

(122)  This  was  tlie  courtship  of  AiWM^  daughter  of  the  monarch  Cormae  Mac  Airt^  by  Ftim 
Mac  CumhailL    An  abstract  of  this  tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  H.  8. 17,  T.C  D. 

(128)  The  Courtship  of  Etain,  or  Edain,  by  the  monarch  Eochaidh  AirtnUi,  took  place  alwnt 
A.K.  6070.  Copies  of  the  Ule  are  to  be  found  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (U.  3.  16),  and  in 
the  MS.  H.  1. 18  (a  paper  MS^)  In  T.C.D. 

(124)  Nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(126)  Ferb,  the  daughter  of  Oerff,  of  Glenngeirg,  In  Ulster,  who  was  courted  by  Maini,  one 
of  the  sons  of  King  AUell  and  Queen  Medhbh.  There  is  a  fragment  of  this  most  curious  tiUe 
preserved  In  the  Ik)ok  of  Leinster  (U.  2. 18),  T.C.D. 

(126)  There  Is  nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(127)  There  is  nothing  known  of  cither  of  the  ladies  Grian. 

(128)  Sadhbh^'tL  female  proper  name.  In  modem  times  altered  into  "Sabina".  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  lady  or  of  her  courtship. 

(129)  These  were  the  daughters  of  the  Monarch  Twiihal  TetMmhar^  who  were  courted  and 
betrayed  by  Eochaidh  Ard-cheann,  King  of  Leinster,  whence  arose  the  war  which  caused  the 
inltictlon  of  the  Boromean  Tribute,  about  a.d.  90.  Copies  of  this  tale  are  preserved  in  tho 
Book  of  Leinster,  T.C.D.,  and  in  the  Book  ol  leeain,  fi.J.A. 
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Lxzxix.    rofrmA|u:  ttitia  CiMiitm. 


List  of 
Historic' 
Tales  in  the 
Book  of 
Lelnster. 


iflpne  C]\ifnchAiii'0. 

cdchA. 
CAt  tnuige  rui|\«D. 

CAt  tWvn^e  mticf  itn^A. 
x>itA  C^tvtniJ. 

CaC  CtAipe. 
CAt  Uoi-oen. 
Ca*  Cetn^A*. 

tiAt  ecAii*A  ImAtMnmAtf . 

tlA*  iicce  btA-OA. 
tiAt  t)etAiJ  COtlgtAlf . 


The    Courtship    of    the  Wife    of 

The  Courtship  of  Eitkni  the  Hat«f  al, 
the  Daughter  of  Crimktkann.^^*^^ 

BATTLES. 
The  Battle  of  Maah  TuiredhS^"^ 
The  Battle  of  roi7ten.c»»> 
The  Battle  of  Magh  Afucruimhd.O**^ 
The  Battle  of  Dnim  DolacK,  in  which 

the  Picts  were  defeated.^"*) 
The  Battle  of  Magh  RathS^^^ 
The  Battle  of  Caranfi.(»») 
The  Baitle  of  CldirdS^*^^ 
The  Battle  of  ToidenS^^^ 
The  Battle  of  TeamairM*^ 

CAVES  (XMGIDSMTS  Ol). 

The  Cave  of  AingtdS^*') 

The  Care  [or  Cellar]  of  the  Chuidi 

of  InchummarS^^> 
The  Care  oiLeac  BladhaS^**) 
The  Caye  of  the  Boid  of  Cu^IomM*^) 

(180)  Tills,  I  belleye.  is  the  tale  of  CVimn,  a  fiurmer  of  Ulster,  and  his  wife  Maeha,  whose 
curse  was  the  cause  of  the  Debilitf  of  the  Ultonians  at  the  time  of  the  TMn  Be  Ckumatmi. 
She  is  referred  to  In  the  ZMmwomAim,  In  the  article  on  Ard  iTacAo,  In  the  Book  of  Xeoslis 
(R  LA.) ;  and  the  whole  tale  is  preseryed  in  the  MS.  Harleian,  6380,  British  Museum. 

(181)  The  daaghter  of  Crimtkann^  King  of  Leinster,  who  was  wooed  and  won  by  Amffui^  son 
GiNatfraacK  King  of  Mnnster.  Thejr  were  both  kUled  in  the  battle  of  CiU^ntadk,  in  the 
county  Carlow,  ks>.  489.    Mo  detailed  account  of  this  courtship  is  preserved. 

(188)  {.e.  of  Magh  Tuiredhy  near  Cunga  (now  Cong,  in  the  county  (3alway),  fought  between 
the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuaihf»  D4  Jkuumn^  In  which  the  former  were  defeated,  am.  380l  A 
copy  of  this  celebrated  tale  is  preoerred  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  L&cainy  H.  2.  16^  T.CXIX 
There  is  a  second  tale,  perhaps  included  In  that  named  hs  the  List  in  the  Book  of  Lalnster  ;~ 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Ttdredft  na  thFomhorach.  This  Second  Battle  took  place  at  the  Northern 
Magh  Tuiredh  (in  the  county  Sllgo),  between  the  Tiiatka  Di  Damam  and  the  Fomorlans,  and 
the  Utter  were  defsated.  Of  this  Battle  an  account  Is  preserved  in  a  separate  tale,  of  whteh 
there  is  a  copy  in  MS.  Harleian,  5280,  British  Museum. 

asS)  This  Battle  took  place  at  TaiUtn,  now  caUed  TeUtown,  in  Meath,  between  the  Milesian 
Brothers  and  the  TwUha  D6  Danann,  about  a..m.  8500,  in  which  the  latter  were  subdued.  The 
mere  fiMt  only  of  the  occnrrcmce  of  this  battle  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions ;  and  there  are 
some  details  given  in  the  MSu  H.  4.  32.,  T.C.D. ;  but  the  AiU  tale  has  not  come  down  to  nsi 

(184)  The  Battle  of  Magh  MucnUmhA  was  fought  between  Art,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  and 
his  nephew  Mac  Con,  a  Munster  prinee,  in  which  the  former  was  slain,  a.d.  196.  Several  paper 
copies  of  the  tale  are  preserved  among  the  M5S.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  there  is  a 
good  copy  in  my  own  possession  in  the  handwriting  of  Andrew  M'Curtln  (about  1710). 

(185)  A  great  battle,  in  which  the  Cruithneans,  or  Plots,  were  defeated.  Mo  existing  account 
of  the  battle  is  known  to  me. 

(136)  This  battle  was  fought  between  the  Monarch  DornhnaO  and  Oongal  Claen,  and  the  latter 
was  defeated  in  it,  a.d.  634.  This  tale  was  published  with  an  English  translation  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society  In  184S. 

(137)  This  battle  was  fought  In  Gonnacht,  about  A.M.  4533.    The  Tale  is  lost 

(188)  A  battle  in  East  Mnnster,  about  A.1I.  4169.    The  Tale  is  lost 

(189)  There  is  no  account  of  this  battle  remaining. 

(140)  I  do  not  know  what  Bastie  of  Tara  is  referred  to. 

(141)  Uatha^  plural  of  Uathj  a  word  not  easily  translated.  Uath  is  evidently  formed  from 
Uaimhj  a  cave,  or  ceUar ;  and  signifies  some  deed  connected  with,  as  the  attack  or  plunder  o^ 
a  cave.  It  is  only  in  the  last  name  of  this  list  {Uath  Uama  OuocAon)  that  a  difficulty  arises, 
where  Uath  is  made  to  be  a  deed  referring  to  the  Uaimh,  or  Cave,  of  Cruachain;  and  I  brieve 
this  deed  to  have  been  the  Plunder  of  the  C!ave  of  Cruachain  by  the  men  of  Connacht  in  the 
time  of  AUiU  and  Medhhh,  as  told  in  the  old  tale  of  Tdbn,  Bo  Aingm, 

(142)  This,  I  believe,  is  the  Tale  of  the  (^ve  of  OrMocAoin,  which  is  preserved  under  the  name 
of  Tain  Be  Aingen,  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  L^cain  (H.  2. 16.),  T.CB. 

(143)  Not  known  to  me. 

(144)  That  is,  the  Rock,  or  Flagstone,  of  Biadh ;  of  which  I  know  nothing.   The  Tale  is  lost 

(145)  Cu^ku  was  the  son  of  Damn  Dita,  King  of  Leinster,  and  Master  of  the  Hounds  to  the 
Monarch  Conairi  M&r,  Having  one  day  followed  a  chase  fhim  Tara  to  this  road,  the  chase 
and  hounds  suddenly  disappeared  in  a  cave,  into  which  he  followed,  and  was  never  seen 
after.  Hence  the  cave  was  called  Uaimih  Belaigh  Conglaii,  or  the  Cave  of  the  Road  of  Cfu-gias 
(now  Baltlnglass,  In  the  county  of  Wl<±low).  It  is  about  this  cave,  nevertheless,  that  so  many 
of  our  pretended  Irish  antiqui^ns  have  written  so  much  nonsense,  in  connection  with  some 
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tl^e  niAige  XtAt^  The  Cave  of  Magh  C/bMa.<"«>  lxxxix. 

tiAt  rriAije  Imbotg.  The  Cave  of  Magh  ImbolgS^*^^  

tJAt  t)eititie  euAip.  The  Cave  of  Benn  EdairS^*^^  Ltrt  of 

MAt  tx)6A  ttincAT).  The  Cave  of  Loch  Lurgan.<^*^  Historic 

11 A^  tJeiicce  peiMiA.  The  Cave  of  Dearc  F«ma.O*»>  ^«J  Jj  **»• 

tlAC  Uaiha  CnnAftAti.  The  Plunder  of  the  Cave  of  Cruaeh-  Leintter. 

ITtlRAWA.  NAVIGATIONS. 

Imiwini  •mAelet)tiiti.  The  Navigation  of  3faeWian.C"*> 

Im^m  htlA  CoffA.  The  Navigation  of  the  Sons  of  Ua 

lm|VAni  ttiitije  Wtii|\chei\CAi J,  The  Navigation  of  the  ship  of  Muir- 

tnic  e^cA.  cheartach  Mac  ErcaS^^y 

totigef  t)f  eg  teit.  The  Navigation  of  Brigh  L^thM^^ 

totigef  t)|\ec<viti.  The  Navigation  of  Brecan,^^^^ 

Voflgef  tAb|\At>A.  The  Navigation  of  LabhraidhS^^> 

longef  IpoeAit).  The  Navigation  of  Fothadh.^^^) 

Oirce.  TRAGEDIES  (om  DEATHS). 

Ait>et>  Cotiftii.  The  Tra^cal  Death  of  Cttroi7»*«^ 

idiDet)  CotictitAiflti .  The  Tragical  Death  of  CuchulainnP^ 

4iit>et>  1plTii\'oeAT).  The  Tragical  Death  of  Fer<KadhS^^> 

Ait>et)  CotiAiU.  The  Tragical  Death  of  C<maUS^^^> 

Imagliiary  pagsn  worship  to  which  th^  fntvcly  assure  the  world,  on  etymological  authority, 
the  spot  in  question  was  devoted.  The  authority  for  the  legend  of  Cu-gku  is  the  Dinn- 
MoncftiM,  on  the  place  Bealaeh  Cmtfflait  (Book  of  Lecatn).  The  full  Tale  has  not  come  down 
tons. 

(146)  Nothing  is  known  al>ont  either  of  these  caves  or  plains. 

(147)  Beim»  £dair,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth.  This  was  the  great  cave  in  which  Diarmaidtaid 
OraimmA  (the  daughter  of  the  Monarch  Cormac)  took  refbge,  when  pursued  by  that  lady's 
affianced  husband,  Ftim  Mac  CumkaUL  There  is  a  copy  of  this  short  tale  in  the  MSw  Harlelan, 
6380,  British  Mnsenm. 

(148)  Kothing  is  known  to  me  about  this  cave. 

(149)  Now  the  Cave  of  Dunmore  In  the  county  Kilkenny.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  tram- 
pling to  death  of  some  sort  of  monster,  in  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  by  a  Letnsterwoman,  in  a 
poem  on  the  Graves  of  Heroes  who  were  killed  by  Lelnstermen,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (H.  3. 1&,  foL  37),  T.C.D. 

(150)  I  have  in  my  own  possession  a  poem  in  the  Osslanic  style,  which  gives  in  account  of  a 
foot  race  between  CailU^  the  celebrated  companion  of  Fiwn  Mac  CwnhaiU,  and  an  unkn(Qrn 
knight  who  had  challenged  him.  The  race  terminated  by  the  stranger  running  into  the  Cave 
of  Cruaehatn^  followed  by  CaOU,  where  he  fbund  a  partar  of  smiths  at  work ;  etc.  No  copy  of 
the  full  Tale  has  come  down  to  na.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  the  Tdia  Be  Aingea,  already 
referred  to. 

(151)  There  are  copies  of  this  Tale  In  Leabhar  na  h^Uidhri,  and  In  the  Yellow  Book  of  U- 
ea<»(H.S.  16.,T.C.D.). 

(153)  This  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Fermoj.    See  acconnt  of  it  in  Lecture  XIII. 

(153)  He  was  grandson  of  that  Eoghaa  from  whom  Tir  Eoghain  is  named,  and  ftrom  whom 
descend  the  (Hann  Ifetll  See  some  account  of  him  in  the  Irish  Nennlus  (pubL  by  the  Ir. 
ArchttoL  Soc.) ;  and  of  his  death,  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Leeain  (H.  3.  IflL  in  T.C  J).).  There  is 
a  short  sketch  of  his  Navigation  in  the  MS.  H.  &  17.,  T.CJ).,  p.  7Mb 

(154)  ie.  Brigh  UUh,    Nothing  is  known  of  this  Tale. 

(155)  This  Brurnn  was  the  son  of  PartkdUm,  who  came  towards  Erinn  before  his  flUher,  but 
was  drowned  with  his  ship  in  the  well-known  ed*^  called  CoMBreaeatn^  between  the  north- 
east coast  of  Erinn  and  Ouitire  in  Scotland.  The  fisct  only  is  recorded  in  the />Auu»fM*ta 
name  Coiri  Brecain)  in  the  Book  of  Leeakn.  The  Tale  is  loot  There  is  a  sketch  of  it  pre- 
served in  Comuc's  Glosaary,  however,  where  Breaetm  it  said  to  be  the  son  of  Ma/kU^  son  of 
Niaa  of  the  Nine  Hostages.    See  Leet.  XII.,  p.  357. 

(166)  This  was  Labhraidh  Lo*ag$t€k,  whose  wanderings  from  Erinn  to  Gaul  have  been  de- 
scribed in  Lecture  XIL  The  Tale  (or  an  abstract  of  it)  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(H.  3.  I8.K  and  in  the  YeUow  Book  of  Leeaia  (H.  3. 16.),  T.C.D. 

(157)  This  Tale  Is  not  known  to  me. 

(158)  This  was  the  great  Outnd  Mac  JMri^  King  of  West  Uunster,  who  was  killed  by  the  cham- 
pion (Suhatahm.  (SeeLectoreXIIL)  The  story  is  told  In  KeaUng,  anda  very  ancient  version 
of  the  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  M&  Egerton,  88,  Britidi  Museum. 

(U9)  The  Death  of  Cudmkdim^  by  the  necromantle  arts  of  the  Children  of  CtdHHii^  fax  the 
Briileach  Mhor  MhaigM  Mhuirihmhal,  or  Great  Battle  of  BriOMh  in  Mwbrihtmnt.  A  paper 
copy  of  this  Tale  is  preeerved  in  the  Loynl  Irish  Academy.  No.  1. 1. 

(160)  KUled  in  fight  by  Cuckaktiim.    This  Tale  must  be  part  of  the  Tdim  Bo  OmaUgn*. 

(161)  That  is,  the  champion  dmall  CMmacA,  who  fell  at  the  bands  of  '*the  Thne  Red- 
Heads  of  Monster"  (See  AppendU  UI ).   There  is  a  copy  in  the  M&  H.  3. 17.  T.C.D. 
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LUt  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
Book  of 


Ai-oeo  CetccAi^ 

Ai-oet)  U>e^Ai|\e. 

'Ai'oet)  Cot)coDAi|%. 

Ait)et)  tn^etfA6d|\c4Li5  mic  RotiAiti. 

-AiT)et)  Cai^5  tnic  Cetn. 

'dtt>et>  mic  S^imAin. 

t^eif  cige  p^vbtdi. 

tTeif  age  Cutdiritie. 

ITetf  cije  C|\i6ifn. 

i:eif  uige  "Li. 

jueif  cige  l-ine. 

i:eif  cige  5tiic. 

jreif  cige  5nAAi]\. 

i:eif  cige  c|\i  rnio  "OemondAt-d. 

t^eif  cige  Aufcte. 
"Feif  cige  TTIetl.'DotAiJ. 

"Feif  C|\tiA6An. 
"jpeif  emtiA. 
Veif  Atenx). 
l^eif  Cem^. 
t^eif  "Otun  botg. 
i^eif  "Owin  "buiec. 

VORbOSSA. 

Vof  bAif  ipe^  "FAtgA. 
|roj\bAif  ecAii\. 


The  Tragical  Death  of  C«&cAair.O«> 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Bla  Briu- 

The  Tragical  Death  of  LaeghavriSy^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Ferahua.^wn 
The  Tragical  Death  of  ConcAo6Aar.C»«»> 
The  Tn^cal  Death  of  FiamainS^*^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Maelfaihar- 

taigh,  son  of  RonanS^*^> 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Tadhg,  the  son 

of  Cian.^^^  [ain^^^^y 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Mac  Samh- 

FEASTS. 

The  Feast  of  the  House  otFerblaiS^^ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Bickar.O^y 
The  Feast  of  the   House   of  Tul- 

cAt«n.C»««)  [cAii«.(>«) 

The  Feast   of   the    House  of  Tri- 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Xi.('«^> 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Lin€S^^> 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  GotS^^) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  GnarrSi«^ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  the  Three 

Sons  of  DemonchathaS^^y 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  ^itfc/^dM) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Melldo- 

lawhM^y 
The  Feast  of  CtuachainS^^^ 
The  Feast  of  Emhaitu^^^^y 
The  Feast  of  AilennS^^^ 
The  Feast  of  Temair.^^^ 
The  Feast  of  DunbolgP^^^ 
The  Feast  of  Dun  BucheL^^7^> 

SIEGES. 

The  Siege  of  the  Men  of  Falga,^^^*^ 
The  Siege  of -Etair.t>'») 


(162)  These  Tales  sre  lost ;  but  Keating  has  made  use  of  them  in  his  History. 

(163)  {.&.  of  Cmehobhar  (or  Oonor)  Mae  Jfesio.  This  Tale  is  preserved  in  Keating,  and  in 
H.  8. 17.,  p.  794  (see  Lectnre  XIII.). 

(164)  (Son  of  Forrai).  Nothing  knOTrn  of  this  Tale. 

(165)  King  of  Lelnster,  who  died  a  d.  610.  This  yonng  prince  was  slain  at  the  Instigation 
of  his  father.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  Tale  in  the  Book  of  Lelnster  (H.  3. 18),  T.C.D.  (See  hack 
Lecture  XIIL). 

(166)  i«.  Tadhff,  the  son  of  Cian^  son  of  Oilell  Oluim^  King  of  Monster,  a.d.  266.  Tlits  prince 
was  killed  by  a  deer  on  the  brink  of  the  Boyne ;  but  we  hare  no  details^  the  Tale  being  losl 

(167)  No  account  of  this  personage  is  known  to  me. 

(168)  Nothing  known  of  these  Tales  . 

(169)  Cruaehain,  Emhain^  and  Temair  were  the  chief  royal  residences  in  Erinn ;  those  of 
the  Kings  of  Gonnacht,  of  Uladhy  and  of  Erinn.  Cruaehain  was  In  Roscommon ;  Bmhain 
near  Armagh ;  and  Tmuxir  (now  called  Tara),  in  Meath,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Dublin. 
Ailenn  was  near  Kildare. 

(170)  Dvnbolg,  i.e.  Oiterally)  the  Fort  of  the  Sacks.  This  Tale,  I  bellere,  is  part  of  the  tract 
on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute.  The  Feast  took  place  a.d.  694,  when 
Aedh^  the  son  of  Ainmiri^  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  at  Dunbolg,  In  or  near  BaUHngla*^ 
by  Bran  Dubh,  the  celebrated  King  of  Lelnster  [See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  this  year]. 

(171)  Dun  Buehet,  i.e.  BucheVs  Fort.  Buichet  was  a  celebrated  Farmer  of  Leinster,  who 
kept  an  "open  house"  of  free  entertainment  for  all  men  [See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at 
▲.D.  598,  for  some  account  of  the  Feast].    The  full  Tale  it  lost. 

(173)  Falga  was,  I  beliere,  an  old  name  for  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  the  **  siec;e*'  against  it  was 
by  the  men  of  Ulster,  with  Cuchutainn  at  their  head.  There  is  a  trifling,  obscure  sketch  of  It 
in  the  MS.  Harleian,  52H0,  British  Museum ;  but  no  full  copy  of  this  Tale  has  come  down  to  us. 

(173)  Of  Stair,  or  Edair,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth.    See  Story  of  AitMmi,  Lecture  XIL 
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^OjxbAif  Aicie. 
i:o|\bAif  "Otllll  t)Ai\c. 
lpo|\bAif  X>uiri  "binni. 
troTxbAif  re|\  'Fik)5a, 
t:oi\bAif  u-pe. 

pOjXbAlf  tA'0|\Aritl, 

i:o|\bAif  •OfomA  tJAingAiixe. 

echcodi. 

e6c|\A  ConctalAinn. 
e6u^  CotiAitU 
edcivA*  CcmcliobAi|\. 
eiu|VA  CiMtnchAint)  tliAriAi|\. 

e6c|Vd  mA6&  m^ne  ^eoA  Huait). 

e^c|\A  rieicAiti  inic  AtfT^ointi. 

edcjU  ptit)  A  r»"Oei]\creA|MiA. 

e(C|\A  ^6^)^111  rniC  5AD]VA1tl. 

0£c^  triAetutnA  mic  t)AiuAin. 
e£c|iA  Tnoii5Aiii  mic  piAchiiA. 

Aicet>  tntigAitie  |\e  iPiAmAin. 

Aicet)  X)eii\'oiMii'oe  j\e  TTlACAib  tlif- 
nig. 


The  Siege  of  AcaillS^^*^  lxxxix. 

The  Siege  of  Dun  BarcS^^^>  

The  Siege  of  Dun  JBtnnrf/>'«>  List  of 
The  Siege  of  the  Men  oi  Fidhgha,^^^7y  ^^^^}^  , 

The  Sieie  of  the  LiffeyS^^^^  ^^  i?  *^« 

The  Siege  of  LadhrannS^"^^  Lelnster. 
The  Siege  of  Drom  DarnhghaireS^^^^ 

ADVENTURES. 
The  Adventurea  of  Nera,^^^^^ 
The  Adyentures  of  FiamainS^^^^ 
The  Adventures  of  Cttrot/*") 
The  Adventures  of  CuchulainnP^'> 
The  Adventures  of  Cono/ZL^***) 
The  Adventures  of  ConchobharS^^^y 
The  Adventures  of  CrimJilhann  Nia 

The  Adventures  of  Macha^  daughter 

oiAedhRuadh.^^^^)    [^//ronn/>*«) 

The  Adventures  of  Nechtain,  son  of 

The  Adventures  of  Ailchinn,  son  of 

Amhalgaidh.^^*^)  IfeamaS^^*) 

The  Adventures  of  Finn   in  Derc- 

The  Adventures  of  Aedhan,  son  of 

GabhranS^^^  [Ba«Man.<i»i) 

The  Adventures  of  Maeluma^  son  of 

The  Adventures  of  Mongan.  son  of 

ELOPEMENTS. 
The  Elopement  of  Mugain  with  Fia- 

mainJ^^^y 
The  Elopement  of  Deirdri  with  the 

[SoBBofUtsnech.^^^*) 


(174)  (qn.,  of  Aeaill,  near  T«ra?)  I  bellere  there  if  nothing  known  about  this  siege. 
(176)  That  is,  the  Fort  of  the  Sfalpn.    Nothing  la  now  known  aboat  thlB  place  or  siege. 

(176)  Not  known. 

(177)  This  was  probably  the  Battle  of  Ardlemnadtta  (or  "New-milk  TUUr),  in  the  county 
Wexford,  fought  In  the  reign  of  Bremon,  by  Crimhthann  SeiaUt-bhei^  a  Firbolg  chief,  against 
a  tribe  of  Britons  who  infested  the  forests  of  that  country.  See  Dinmetuhui  (on  the  name 
Ard-lemhHoehta),  Book  of  Lecain,  foL  234.    The  full  Tale  is  lost. 

(178)  Neither  of  these  is  known  to  me. 

(179)  Literally,  the  Hill  of  the  Ox-BeUowlng ;  now  called  Knock-long,  In  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick. This  siege  was  laid  by  the  Monarch  Cormae  MacAirt  against  the  Men  of  Munster.  ▲ 
copy  of  the  Tale  U  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  R.I.  A.  (sec  Lecture  IX.). 

(180)  This  Tale  la  not  known  to  me,  unless  it  be  the  Tain  B6  Aingm  already  spoken  oC 

(181)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(182)  <.«.  Curoi  MacDairi.    The  Tale  is  net  known  to  me. 

(183)  This  probably  was  the  champion's  Journey  into  Scotland  to  finish  bis  military  educa- 
tion under  the  lady  SctUhaeh.  If  so,  it  is  included  in  the  "Courtship  of  £mer'\  already 
de«:rlbed. 

(184)  i.e.  ConaU  Ceamach,  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me,  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Rou  na  liigh^  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18),  T.C.D. 

(Xm  Not  known  to  me. 

(186)  i.<.  those  of  the  monarch  Ciimhthcmn-Nia-Nair  in  Britain.  See  Annals  of  the  Four 
Uasters,  at  a.d.  9.    No  copy  of  the  Tale  is  now  known. 

(187)  Probably  this  was  her  Journey  into  Connacht.  See  Appen<Uz,  on  the  Founding  of 
BmatUa.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(188)  Neither  is  known  to  me. 

(189)  That  is,  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  in  the  Cave  of  Dunaore,  anciently  caUed  DereFeamm, 
This  Tale  is  now  lost. 

(190)  King  of  Scotland,  about  A.D.  570.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(191)  Not  known  to  me. 

(192)  King  of  Ulster,  kUled  a.d.  621.    The  Tale  is  not  known  te  me. 
093)  Not  known  to  me. 

(194)  Published  by  the  Craelic  Society  of  Dublin  in  1808 ;  and  by  me  in  the  Anjiims  fur 
July.  186a 
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LXXXIX. 

List  Of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
BoolL  of 
Leinster. 


T>e4L'0. 

'ditet)  tldife  ifigeti  pefpifA  ^ 

Alter)  miiA  Saiai|\  mic  t)e4f^^ 

Aitet)  t)t/AttiAice  m^eti  fJAitt 
mic  pTMLig  |\e  Conctildinn. 

Aitet>  tn«i«fme  ^e  'Diib)\i]i|-. 
<di6ex»  HtiitceA^iiA  ^  Ciiaha 

niAC  CAilcin. 
Aiteo  eii\ce  mjine  toAi|\ti  n* 
tniaifi'DAcli  ni^ic  eo^^n. 

Aiteo  th^  ^  l,dn>cnen. 
Attex>  mriA  ^Utt^  mic  eo^^iin 


Ainstie. 

A|\^AiYi  niuige  Ce^dtd  mic  ^eWi. 

AjlgAin  AtA  111. 

Af gAin  'Otine  t>ttbs'Uiife. 

A|\5Ain  Xhtiti  tlij. 

AJx^Ain  AtA  CliAt. 

AjxgAiii  t)ti«e  t>et^4i. 

A|\5Ain  Ctii]\  Con^iYi'o. 

Aj^gdin  Aiti^  f  0|\  Heic  mAc  Ihtmi. 

AfjAin  "belcoti  t)|\eipii. 

fAep-clAiinAib  lie|\e«ti. 


The  Elopement  of  Aifti,  the  dAughter 

a^Eoghan,  with  Mesd0adM^> 
The  Elopement  of  Nait^,  the  daii^- 

ter  of  Fergus,  with  Ntrtach^   mm 

of  Ua  Z^.(»»») 
The  Elopement  of  the  Wife  ol  Gaiar^ 

the  Bon  of  i)era,with  Glas,  theaon 

of  CimbaeihS^^h 
The   Elopement   of   Bhthnak,  the 

daughter  of  Pa//,  son  of  Fidkaek^ 

with  Cuchulainn.<^^> 
The  Elopement  of  Groum^  with  Dtar- 

maitS^^)  [riM.(>») 

The  Elopement  of  Muim  with  i>if6A- 
The  Elopement  of  Rukheheam  with 

Cuana,  the  son  of  Cat/c«i.(i»») 
The  Elopement  of  Ere,  daughter  of 

Loarti,  with  MuirSouVuu^h,  the  aoa 

of  EogharLitoa)  [c««n.C»i ) 

l%e  Elopement  <tf  i>i^A^  inth  Laitl- 
The  Elopement  of  the  wife  of  AiUU, 

the  son  of  Eoghan,  with  Fothudh 

SLAUGHTERS. 

The  Slaughter  of  Magh  C^ala,  of 

(by)  the  son  of  FebaS^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Ath-hl  rAthy].<«<^») 
The  SUraghterof  DunDubhghlaiiiJ^^^ 
The  Slaughter  of />i»»  jRtyA.(*»*) 
The  SUughter  of  Ath  CliathJ^^^y 
The  SUughter  of  Bun  DelgaJ^^> 
The  Slaughter  of  Conaing'sTowerS^^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  AiUch  upon  iV^6«r, 

the  Bcm  of  IndaiS^^)  [iie.(»~) 

The  SLanghter  of  BMiu  of  ^r«»/*- 
The  Shiughter  by  Cairpri  "Cat-head" 

of  the  Nobles  of  Brinn.(**») 


<195)  These  three  Tales  sre  vakaown  to  ne. 

(196)  I  presume  the  same  story  as  that  classed  as  the  "  Tragical  Death  of  Curat  Mae  DMrf\ 

(197)  A  carrent  version  of  this  Tale  has  been  lately  ptthlisbe<L  by  the  '*Oesianic  Society" 
edited  by  Mr.  Standlsh  H.  O'Grady. 

(198)  Not  known  to  me. 

(199)  R^rithekeam  was  the  daughter  of  Atdk  JsniMis  King  of  West  If anster,  about  aj>.  eOO. 
(Ctiana  was  King  of  Fermoy  In  the  county  of  Cerk).  There  is  a  short  cof^  of  this  Tale  pre- 
aerved  In  the  Book  of  LelnMier  (H.  3. 18),  T.C.D. 

(200)  Loam  was  King  of  Scotland.  The  Bogkam  mentioned  here  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Cinel  JSoghain.  There  is  a  short  sketch  of  this  Tale  in  the  Ma  H.  8. 17.  (p.  798),  T.C.D.  See 
the  edition  of  Nennins,  pabliafaed  hy  the  Irish  Archswlogical  Society. 

(391)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(303)  There  is  an  abstract  of  this  Tale  preserved  In  H.  8. 17.,T.aD. 
(30^  These  three  Tales  are  unknown  to  me. 

(304)  See  the  Exile  tX  Labf,raidh  Loingueh  (See  Lectnre  XIL). 

(305)  ijB.  of  the  Ford  of  the  Hurdles,  i.«.  Dablin.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(306)  i.e.  Dnndalk.    The  Tale  Is  not  known  to  me. 

(307)  On  Torry  Island,  oflT  Donegal  It  was  a  victory  of  the  Nemedians  over  the  Fomorians, 
and  Is  told  In  the  Book  of  Invasions. 

(308)  A  chief  of  the  Tuatha  1H  Danann,  who  was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  Fomortans.  The 
Tale  is  lost. 

(309)  Bek/m  and  his  sons  were  surprised  and  slain  by  Conall  Ceamaeh,  The  Tale  Is  pre- 
served In  MS.  H.  3. 17.,  T.CD. 

(810)  This  was  the  celebrated  Revolution  of  theiU^AeocA  Tuatha,  or  **  Attacots**.  There  is  a 
copy  of  the  Tale  in  the  M.S.  H.  8. 17.,  T.CJ>.  (See  also  Lecture  XIL). 
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A|\^Ain  CAitle  CohaiIU 


9it>e  tlenc^du 

SrVdt^X  CttlATMu 

steibe  SoitgeA. 
fU^A  HigbAiixt). 
KoAa  HiiifStiilt. 
K6tA  CuAi^e. 
KAt^  Uti^kif  le. 
X\AtA  rob^^c^ 

K6tA  evince. 
RAtA  CttitCeti'D. 
C\\otAn. 
CAtpAt  t)oi]\6e. 

lidtA  t>tA1. 
IVd^A  ^AlVdu 

KAtA.  tlitttie. 

llAtA  lUlf  . 


Af 5AI11  KdtA  "benne  Ce. 

AJ\gA111  llAtA  ^jVAnAlftt). 

A|\^Airi  TUtA  t)ui|M];. 
b]uvftAtig  Sc6ine. 
Aiji-oeCc  -A]\ctJip. 

(AniAit  fjnim-i^elA  ■oriA.  Ai|\mi- 
clief  nA  fee  Wk  fo  pf  .1.  ConiA'6TnA, 
octif  pf,  ocur  Se^cA,  ocuf  StuA- 
51X),  ociaf  UocnomtA'OA  .1. 

roinAi'Oin  U>6a  e6(\6. 


The  Slaughter  by  fcAod^   of  hia    lxxxix. 

80ii8.(»")  [natf.<?i«) 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Wood  of  Co-  Uatot 
The  SUughter  of  [St.]  Dotman  «£5*f*«^,^ 

The  Slaughter  at  Mac  DaUmJ^  i«)        Lelnster 
The  Slaughter  of  the  SOO0  of  Mar 

The  SUughter  of  Sidh  N€iHa.9^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  iSroM  CiuadaS*") 
The  Slaughter  of /SA'a6A  Sci^hP^^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdidi  R^hbardS*^^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  RosgtdlL^*^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdith  Tuawh^S*»^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdilh  TwnskSni) 
The  Slaughter  of  Rdkh  T^bachtaS^^y 
The  SUughter  o£  Edith  TimchUU^^^^ 
The  SUughter  of  EdUh  Cuina^^»^^ 
The  SUughter  of  Edith  Cwt/fe«n.(«i) 
The  SUughter  oi  Edith  CrochainS^^^ 
The  SUughter  of  CaMatri3«HncA^CM«) 
The  SUughter  o£  Edith  BlaiS^^) 
The  SUughter  of  i2atM  GailaS^> 
The  SUughter  oi  Edith  UiUn^S^^ 
The    SUughter    of    the    EtHth    of 

The  SUughter  of  the  Edith  of  jBmn 
The  SUughter  of  Edith  GranardS^^) 
The  SUughter  of  Edith  Bmr^h.^«»^ 
The  Treachery  of  SconeS^^ 
The  VUitation  of  [King]  Arthur,<"«) 

(It  is  as  Prime  Stories  these  below 
are  estimated;  namely,  IrruptioDe, 
and  Visions,  and  Loves,  and  Expe- 
ditions, and  S^Urches,  namely : 

The  Irruption  of  Ijoch  EchachS*»> 


mi)i.e.EoekdidhF^i4kleelL  This  was  the  Battle  of  ^M  CwiMlr.  A  copy  la  preaerted  ia 
thelCS.  Na  L  1. ;  <H.  aadS.)  E.LJL 

(213)  Not  known  to  me. 

^13)  Bff  was  an  Island  In  the  Hebrides,  in  which  St  Donnan  was  martyred  (see  F4Hr4 
Aengtua,  at  April  17).    The  Tale  is  lost 

(f  14)  See  note  en  JhMthaeh't  land  (ante,  App.  in.). 

(315)  These  were  Connachtmen  of  the  time  of  AUett  and  Medhbh.    The  Tale  is  lost 

(316)  This  was  a  fklry  mansion  in  Connacht  of  which  SigmaU  was  the  lord.  This  man  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Monarch  Sochai(m  Aireann,  a.h.  (OM;  and  I  bellere  the 
slaughter  <rf  his  people  hy  the  men  of  Erinn  was  the  conseqnenoe  (see  the  Cathreim  of  King 

(317)  Kow  Strath  Gyde  in  Scotland.    Nothing  is  known  to  me  of  this  particular  Tale. 
(21S)  Le.  SaUy-Hill;  a  place  not  known  to  me.    The  Tale  U  lost 

(319)  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  Milesian  Courts;  hut  I  know  nothing  of  Its  '* Slaughter**. 
The  Tale  Is  lost 

(390)  There  is  no  record  of  this  "  Slaughter**  Hiat  I  know  oil 

(331)  niese  seven  Tales  are  all  of  them  unknown  to  me. 

(833)  In  the  covinty  Down.  This  Tale  must  be  a  part  of  the  ■'Triumphs  of  Congal  Clairit^ 
ffneeh''  (this  hero  was  monarch  of  Erinn,  a.ic.  6017).  Of  the  last  mentioned  piece  tiiere  is  a 
copy  in  the  MS.  classed  H.  and  S.  No.  305,  in  RLA. 

(333)  These  four  Tales  are  now  unknown. 

(334)  <.«.  the  Peak  of  Ci,   The  Tale  is  now  unknown. 

(335)  Not  known. 

(336)  Buraeh  was  an  ancient  chieftancy  in  Ulster.    This  Tale  however  is  not  known  to  me. 

(337)  This,  I  think,  was  a  Pictiah  Tale,  but  it  is  not  known  to  me. 

(338)  Not  known. 

(839)  is.  Loch  Neagh.  See  the  JHi%ntenehHi  on  the  word  Loch  n-f  cAa«A  (Book  of  leeain, 
fol.  353). 
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i^xxxix.    CoinAit)tn  \jotA  eifne. 


List  of  pf  iniiA  tleirnit), 

HiHtorie         p<p  Conc'hobAi|>  [.i.  CoftiriA^c  t^ci^- 

Bookof     *   ^°t^^  *,    1  „      1 

Leinster.        I^T  Cuiti-o  .1.  DAiLe  in  ScAit. 

Sefvc    CAllige    t)e|\|\e  x>o    "Fofrdt) 

ChAtiAnt). 
Sei\c  'Oubi'lA6A  -00  tnonrAii. 
Sej\c  Jo^mLaite  -oo  TliAtU 

SttJAji-o  AugAine  tnoiiv  co  hecAiU 

Sl/UAgiT)  'OAc'hi  CO  StiAb  netpA. 

StuA^T)  neilrt  imc  e*A6  co  Tt\w\\. 
16c. 

St/U-AjiT)  pAdriA  tnic  "bAicAin  co  "Outi 
«5UAii\e  1  SAXATiAib,  octif  p|\ini- 
ftuAgit)  Vie|venn  otieiiA. 

cocTioniU\X)A. 

CoiotnlA'o    pA]\c1iotoin    -oo    ctini 

ii&|\eiiii. 
rodoniVA'o  newiT)  co  lie^inti. 
CofiomlA-o  "pViejx  tnbotg. 
TCo6om\MO  ruAte  "Oe  ■OAtiAtit). 

CoAotntAt)  rnite  mic  "biLe  co  TiCf- 

pA1tl. 

UodotntAT)  mliAC  tnitit)  AliCfpAin  i 

tie|\iTiii. 

CofiorntAT)  C]Mii6ne6  a  CfACiA  co 
liejMnn,  ocuf  A  co^otnUx^  o  he- 
finn  CO  liAtoAin, 


The  Irruption  of  Loch  EimiS^) 

The  Vision  of  the  Wife  of  NeimidhSm} 
The  Vision  of  C<mchobhar<»*^  [qu: 
the  Tochmarc  Feirfn^f]  IScdUf^^ 
The  Vision  of  Conn,  i.e.,  BaiU  an 
The  Vision  of  FursaS^*) 

The  Love  of  CaiUech  Berr€  fop  -Fo- 

The    Loye   of  Dubhlacha  for  ifon- 
The  Love  of  Gormlaith  for  NiaUSW) 

EXPEDITIONS. 

The  Expedition  of  Ugaing  M6r  to 
Italy .(««)         [pine  Mountains.(M») 

The  Expedition  of  Dathi  to  the  Al- 

The  Expedition  of  NialL,  son  of  EocK- 
cUdh,  to  the  Ictian  Sea.(«o) 

The  Expedition  of  Ftackna,  the  son 
of  Baedan,  to  Dun  Guaire  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  prime  Expeditions  of 
Erinn  be8ideb.<Mi} 

PBOGBESSES. 

The     Progress     of     Parlholan     to 

Erinn.(»«> 
The  Progress  of  Neimidh  to  Erinnf>*s) 
The  Progress  of  the  FirbolasS^*^ 
The  Progress  of  the  Tuaika  Di  Da- 

nann^^^^  [of  Bil€,  to  Spain.C««) 
The  Progress  of  MiU,  [MilesiusJ  son 
The  Progress  of  the  Sons  of  Mik  [or 

MilesiusJ  from  Spain  to  Erinn,^**^) 
The    Progress    of    the    CruUhneans 

[Picts]  from  Thrace  to  Erinn;  and 

their  progress  from  Erinn  to  Al- 

bMn.(«*s) 


(S$0)  In  the  JHfuuenchui,  (Book  of  Ballymote,  foL  209). 
(281)  Not  known  to  me. 

(283)  i.e.  Condiobhar,  or  Conor,  MacNeua,  King  of  Ulster;  (qn.  in  the  C^)arts1ilp  of  Ftrh, 
daughter  of  Gerg,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  189  ?). 

(288)  The  Vision  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.    See  Lecture  XVIII. 
(234)  This  Tale  Is  not  known  to  me. 

(285)  A  Tale  of  the  third  century;  not  now  known.  See  back  intlUs  list  of  Tales;— 
the  last  of  the  Aitheda^  or  Elopements,  anie^  p.  £90. 

(236)  M<mgan  was  King  of  Ulster,  and  slain  a.o.  622.  There  Is  a  copy  of  this  Tale  in  the 
Book  of  Fermoy,  in  Dr.  Todd's  possession. 

(237;  This  is  the  Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaith  referred  to  in  Lecture  VL 

(338)  About  A.V.  4590. 

(289)  A.n.  428.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  Tale  in  my  possession. 

(340)  A.D.  405.   Some  account  of  this  Expedition  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote. 

(241)  About  A.D.  580,  Baedan  was  King  of  Ulster.  Of  this  Expedition  there  is  some  account 
in  the  Book  of  Lecain. 

(242)  This  is  given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 
(248)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 

(344)  The  coming  of  the  Flrbolgs  Into  Erinn;  given  in  Leabhar  Oabhdla,  and  also  in  the 
Tract  on  the  Battle  oiMagh  Tuiredh. 

(245)  i.t.  into  Erinn;  also  given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala, 

(246)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala    IfiU,  or  MiUadh,  Latinised  ^'Mileslns". 

(347)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 

(348)  Given  also  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala.  And  as  to  the  Picts,  tee  the  Irish  version  of  Kcn- 
nlus,  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  1848. 
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rodomtdt)  totigp  jTeiNjufA  a  IiUU  The  Progrega  of  the  Exile  of  Fergus    lxxxix. 

CAib.  out  of  Ul8ter.(W9) 

UoiowtAt)    mtifcjuire    -oe   ttlAiJ  The  Progress  of  the  il/t«cnyian«  into  List  o' 

bpejroin.  Magh  BrtagainS*^)  [air.CWD  Historic  ^^^ 

CodomLA-o  riA  n'Oep  o  clieiii|\Ai5.  The  Progress  of  the  Deisi  from  Tern-  Book  of 

UoAomtA-o  Ctoinne  ec1iA6   iTIui^-  The  Progress  of  the  Sons  of  J^oc^aidlA  Leinater. 

tneiooiTi  A  miT)e.  Muighmhedh6in  out  of  Meath.(»«> 

CoiomlA'D  UAi'og  inic  Ceiti  o  Cai-  The  Progress  of  Tadhg,  son  of  Cian 

riul.  [son  of  OiUll  Oluimu  from  Cashel 

[into  Meath.]("3) 

CoiomtAt)  "OAit  tliACAi  1  tiA^bAin.  The  Progress  of  the  Dail  Ilia  da  into 

Ocuf  in  ni  ^o  'hoi>c  octif  fo  bit  Scotland.<***>  And  all  that  were  kil- 

ocuf  AcbAt.   Hi  fiti  YiA-oioTngne  led,  and  wounded,  and  died.   He  is 

comAtAftiAT)  fceLA  uite.  no  poet  who  does  not  synchronize 

and  harmonize  all  the  stories. 

APPENDIX  No.  XC.     [Lect.  XIII.,  Page  276.] 
0/  the  place  of  the  Death-wound  of  ConcobAp  TTIac  ne^^f  a.    De«th  of 

The  clearest  authority,  as  to  the  place  where  Conchobhar,  or  Mae  ytua. 
Conor  Mac  Ncssa,  received  the  blow  which  was  the  eventual  cause 
of  his  death,  is  that  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the 
"  Four  Masters".  The  following  marginal  note,  in  his  handwriting, 
occurs  in  the  Index  to  the  Martyrology  of  Donegall,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  among  those  preserved  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at 
Brussels : — 

tDAite  -Ac  ir»  UpcAi^i  i  cCinet  piActiAi'6,  aca  UempAtl 
t)An6i  .1.  bAit  Ap  buAiteA-b  inncinn  tl1ei]^ex>]tA  Ap  Chon6obA]i 
tlig  ntllAT). 

[translation.] 

"  The  Town  of  the  Ford  of  the  Cast,  in  CtTiel  Fiachaidh^  where  is 
Temple  Ddidhij  t.e.  where  the  brain  of  Mesgedhra  was  struck  upon 
Conchobhar  [or  Conor  Mac  Nessa],  the  King  of  Ulster". 

[For  an  account  of  the  occurrence  referred  to,  see  posty  Appendix 
No.  CLVI.  The  spot  referred  to  is  now  Ardnurcher,  barony  of 
Moycashel,  county  of  Westmeath,  sheet  31,  Ordnance  Map.] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCI.     [Lect.  XIIL,  Page  293.] 

Original  of  stanza  in  a  Poem  of  S,  niocotmos  about  the  Ua  stan**  m 
CojApA  (from  the  Book  ofFermoy^foL  105).  ^conl 

Ua  co|iiv\  "00  CbonnAccAib 
Jati  ome  fjiiA  conn-po]iCAib, 
OfsiMAii  TnA|u\  iTioii5Ani-c]Aein 

A\[  pi  Of  AtlAOIf  lOngAtlCAlg. 

C349)  That  Is,  of  Ferghus  Mae  RcigK  out  of  Ulster  Into  Connacht.    Thii  Tale  It  lost. 
(250)  In  Tippeiary. 

^251)  There  is  an  account  of  this  In  Leabharna  h-Uidhri;  and  another  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  foL  208.  b.  « 

(2£2)  Related  In  a  poem  by  Flann  of  Monasterboice.    Copy  in  my  posaeeslon. 
(268)  Related  in  the  Battle  of  CHnna,  in  the  Book  of  Usmoro,  RLA. 
(264)  Kot  known  to  me. 
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^^'^<^'     APPENDIX  No.  XCII.    [Lect.  XIV.,  Pages  302,  303.] 
^TmL     (^^^^^  of  the  first  lines  of  six  Poems  attributed  to  pmti  THac 

CwnhaiU,  CttniAltt. 

"  tige  ttiilt  1  niAit  lUitne".— [B.  of  Leinster;  (H.  2.  18, 

r.aZ).);/oZ.  159.&.a.] 
**  In  liA  no  cheiljin  -oo  j-p^f". — [Ib,jfol  153.  b.  aj 
"InmAin  cAini5  6  clii|tcenn". — [Ib.^foL  153.  6.  6.J 
"  tlof  tn-bpoc  inx)iti  if  conAi]t  cuAn". — [lb.,foL  211.  a.  6.1 
"TTlop  in  gnim  tjo  lAigneA-O  funt)". — [i6.,/o/.  211.  6.  6.J 
"  ponnodc  t)o  •oinn  a  'OhiAuim  'Oe^xn  . — [B,  of  Lecain.  fol. 

231.  6.  a.] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIII.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Pages  306,  307]. 

Fenun  Original  of  first  line  of  a  Poem  attributed  to  Pe^Ajuf  'Pinnbe6it, 
^®*"**"  me  son  of  pnn  ITIac  CutfiAitt  {from  'OmnfCAncuf ,  in  the 

"Book  of  Bally mote^\  fol.  202  a.  a.) ;  and  o/  /£r««  line  of  a 
Poem  attributed  to  C^itce  TTIac  tlonAin  (from  the  'Oinn- 
f  CAncuf ,  in  the  "Book  of  Ballymote^\  fol.  200.  b.  a. ;  and 
the  "Book  ofLecain'\fol.  236.  a.  b.). 

"  Uip^iA  SeAnjApmnA  f o  a  fnAf ". — 
**  Ctn6nA  cein-of  int),  buAn  in  b^t)". — 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIV.    [Lect.  XIV.,  Page  308-11.] 

Caa  Va  Original  of  passage  from  the  ^jAttAtn  nA  SeAnojiAC  concerning 
^^th^uSj  CaoL  Ua  HeAmnAinn  and  the  lady  C]ie^i  {from  the  Book  of 
^'^'  Limorejol.  206.  b.  a.). 

Ctlt^Uf  ACAITl  t)lA  liAine 

5et)ec  If  Atn  pjt  Ai-de 

Co  cecb  Cf et>i  ni  fnitn  f UAil, 

tie  bucc  in  cfteibe  Anont-cuAit). 
-AcA  A  cinne-b  '6Ani  -but  Ann 

gti  C|\e<>i  A  CichAib  ^nAnn, 

Co  |\AbA]A  Ann  f6  •oeAc^w^ib 

CetpA  tA  ocuf  teit  feAchcinuin. 
Aibinn  in  cecb  in  aca 

\x)\x<  yyx^  If  iTiACA  if  mnA, 

l-oijt  •6]iui'6  ocuf  Aef  ceoit, 

Ixjip  "bAititini  If  -doiff eoijt 
1t)1|\  sittA  fctii]t  riAfc  fceinn, 

Ocuf  f  onnAi|\e  ]te  ]toinn ; 

AuA  A  comAf  pn  uite, 

^5  C]\6*i  finx),  folc-bui'6i. 
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hut  Aibinn  •6ArfifA  tiA  t)un,  ap.  xcir. 

1t)iiA  6otoM5  ocuf  cttJTfl,  ^^^  ^^ 

1TlAX)Alt  X)0  Ctie'6l  t^O  Ctort  Neamnainn, 

•Ul     .       ^  '     .       '         4      '  and  the  Lady 

Du'6  Aioitin  xxMn  tnu  cnu|\op  crtdM. 

SicliAt  Aici  A  pt  fug  rub, 

^f  t)©  gnie^  Abtdi  LbjUM  ?]  •oub, 
"OAbdA  gtAine,  5Ai|t  'oeAf  ca, 
Cup^m  Aice  If  cAeiifireAfqvA. 

-A  X>^t  AtTlAf  -bAt  An  -Aeil/, 

Coilcig  ecuffA  ocuf  Aein, 

Si-OA  ecuf|v\  If  bfAC  gof m, 

'Oefg  Of  ecuff  A  if  sUvn  6ofn. 
-A  5fiAnATi,  A  cloc  cuif  e, 

t)'Af  CAC  ocuf  'o'of  oui'oe, 

Utiigi  liftiimTied  5^11  '0061TIA, 

'O'eiab  'oonnA  if  "befg  cof cf a. 
XyhA  tiff Ain  tiAini'61  At)ci, 

^  66ifitA,  rii  'oocfAi'6  hi, 

Aifcec  ecbcbA  ciati  f  o  cLbf , 

In  cfAnx)  bui  nA  f ofoof of . 
CAcliAif  Cbfei-oi  •00c  tAini  6ti, 

t)A  fUAf CA  f A  fUAf CA  til, 
CAf Alf  Ulff e  -D'of  CAtpA, 

Pa  cofuib  A  CAeitfi  ieptA. 
LcAbAiii  tucAif  'nA  tine 

fuiL  Of  cinn  nA  cA^Aifi, 

•Oo  f onAt)  AC  Unite  CAif , 

'O'of  bui'de  if  "oo  tic  t6gTfiAif . 
LeAbAi-d  eite  X)0'0  tAiiii  "beif , 

'0'6f  If  -D'Af CAC  5An  eifteif , 

Co  pubuitt  CO  [pettAi  d]  mbugA 

Co  CAeifl-ftACAlb  Cf 6'OUlilA. 

An  cegtAch  aca  nA  05, 

Af  'ooib  Af  Aibne  f  o  cbin 

In-OAc  gtAf  A,  f tiniA  A  mbf U1C, 

-Ac  CAf A  pnnA  A  fof-fuitc. 
X>o  6oi'oetcAif  pf  jonuA,  ^ 

ConA  CAef CAib  cf om-f otA, 

He  b6nuiD  fi-di  ac  pAnAn 

Of  bofouib  A  gtAn  ghfiAnAn. 
mA-b  Am  bui'oecf A  t>on  itinAi, 

"Oo  Chf 6*61  "OA  njAif enn  CAi 

ITIefAi-b  nibuf  tiA  a  tAi-di, 

VOiX)  t)A  nt)itA  A  comniAine. 

38  b 
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AP.  xciv.  VOi.t  Alt  te  hinjin  ChAijtbi^e, 

^^,  ^^  t1it)Am  6tii|\fe  Ap  c6i]t  CAipx)e, 

yeamMinn,  Cu  llAbnA  reiTI  WTTl  At)tir, 

CredM.  If  tno  mOlltCin  •OO'O  CU|tUf . 

Cet)  cpAigi-o  1  ag  Ch|\ei^i 

0*n  cui]Ap  gu  |toic  A  cette. 

If  pcic  CjVAigiT)  c6muif 

A  Leitec  A  'oe5-'6o|Auif . 
A  hu-bnAdc  if  a  cuiji 

tD'etrib  en  ngopm  if  mbui'6i 

-A  hupfCA^  chAl|\  AC  cobAp, 

X)o  gUAin  If  'oo  cApitm  ocaI. 
Cech]iA  liuAicne  trni  jac  teAbAi'6, 

'O'op  If  t>'ApcAC  c6|\-necAni , 

Jem  ^tAine  ei-oif  jac  UAicne, 

11it)AC  cenn  ATifUAifce. 
'OAbAc  Ann  x)o  cf  UAn  flAtA, 

A  pteAnn  fug  f uApc  b|iAchA, 

-Abutb  Of  cmn  nA  -OAibce 

Co  niniAc  A  cjAomcliAif  te. 
In  UAiji  tincAp  coj^n  Cbfei'bi, 

"Oo  rfiig  nA  t)AbcA  •o6ne, 

Utiirit>  ipn  co^n  co  ce^ic 

Ha  cet]tA  tiubbA  a  nAeinfeAct. 
-An  ceAtfA]!  tit)  -co  hAiinTieA-b 

Gijijic  Af  in  fi\icbt)AiteATn, 

UAb|iAc  "oon  ceA^A|t  Anunn 

tDeoc  5AC  pf  ocuf  ubAtt. 
In  ci  gA  CA1C  pn  tiili, 

l-Olf  tjVAlg  OCUf  tuili, 

tluc  Cfeit)i  A  cutctiAib  cpi  mbeAnn, 
6ti  uf  cAif  t)o  rfinAib  ©ifeAnn. 
l/Ai-b  funn  cuice,  ni  cpog  CAf 
Til  5f ef  tuigti  CO  tuAcbf  Af , 
Co  Cf  ei-oi  cf  utAig  Abuf , 
bu'b  ttictiAif  be  mo  tufUf . 

UufUf. 

Ocuf  If  Af  fo  x>o  cuAmAif ne  'oo  cti^i  CacIia  pmn-cfAgtiA, 
ocuf  AcconncAmAjA  ocbAc  t)o  muinnaf  pmn  "OAf  ninnfAigi'd 
.1.  CAet  cfo-oA,  ceT)-5Uinech  Ha  lleAmnAinn.  CAn  Af  a  CAnA- 
cuif  A  CliAeit,  Aji  finn.  Af  in  bpuj  b)\AenAC  ACUAit),  Af  CaoL 
Cfec  X)o  lAfAif  Ann,  Af  pnn.  ID'ACAtbAim  Tntiifinx)e,  in- 
line 'Oemj,  mo  muime  fein.  Cit)  a  AobAf  pn,  Af  finn 
-Af  bicin  ieAnnAin  cfroe,  ocuf  Afo-nuAdAif ,  octif  cof At)  Aif- 
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liTije  .1.  C|\e'6e,  in^en  ChAipb|\i  ChneAfbAin,  ingen  1^15  CiAp-  ap.  xcrr. 
tAAige  l^tiAC|v\.     In  bpeA-o^iAif  a  Ch^eit,  a|i  Ipinn,  conit)  hipn  (»^j  jra 
DAin-TheAttcoiii  b^n  6i|\enTi,  0|t  if  cejAC  f6u  niAich  a  tie|Mnti  i^^^^^rufy 
riAp  bpec  cum  a  t)tinAvo  octif  a  'oeg-A^^uif .     Ocuf  in  pv^\\  Credhi, 
cti  5A  coTTiA  lAjAUf  A]i  ca6,  a|\  CacL     t)©  fc^A]!,  A|\  ^nn  .1. 
5ib6  Ag  ATTibeic  -00  -bAn,  no  'o'pli'oecc  'ouAn  t)o  •oenAtfi  -bi, 

OClfp  CUAIAUfcbAlt  A  CtlAC,   OCUf  A  COpn,   OCUf  A  CUpAX),  OCUf 

A  biAn,  ocuf  A  hAHit)-teA]n)A|t,  ocuf  a  ivij-tecb  ]\o  m6|i.  Aca 
upLum  Acunif A,  aja  nA  cAb Aipc  'OAffi  o  TTlhuiiAinn  ingen  ^Oei^^g, 
om  buime  fein,  [a|i  CAeb]. 

[literal  translation.] 

And  it  was  from  this  we  went  to  fight  the  battle  of  Finntrdigh;  and 
we  saw  a  warrior  (one)  of  Firings  people  coming  towards  us,  namely, 
Cadj  the  valiant  C/ Neamhnainn.  "Where  hast  thou  come  from, 
Clokj/f '  said  Finn.  "From  the  teeming  Brugh^  from  the  North", 
said  Cad.  "What  didst  thOu  seek  there?"  said  Finn.  "To  con- 
verse with  Muirinn^  the  daughter  of  Derg^  my  own  nurse",  said 
Cad.  "  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ?"  said  Finn.  "  On  account  of 
an  enchanting  favourite,  noble  wife,  and  the  fruits  of  a  vision,  namely, 
Cridhi,  the  daughter  of  Cairbre\  the  White-skinned,  the  daughter 
of  the  kings  of  Ciarraighe  Lvachra^\  "  Dost  thou,  O  CW,  said 
Finn^  "  know  that  she  is  the  chief  deluding  woman  among  the  women 
of  Erinn  ?  for  scarce  a  valuable  jewel  in  Erinn  that  she  has  not 
inveigled  to  her  court  {Dun)  and  beautiful  residence".  "  And  dost 
thou  know  what  conditions  she  puts  to  each  person?"  said  Cael. 
"I  do",  said  Finn'^  "namely,  whoever  should  have  the  gift,  or 
poetic  genius  to  compose  a  poem  for  her,  and  describe  her  bowls  and 
her  (drinking)  horns,  and  her  cups,  and  her  pans,  and  her  (other) 
noble  vessels,  and  her  very  great  kingly  house".  "  I  ha^e  it  ready, 
having  brought  it  with  me  from  Muirinn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  my 
own  nurse",  [said  Cael.'] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCV.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Page  815.] 

Of  the  ancient  monuments  called  Cj^omtec.  otcromiech*. 

The  subject  of  the  remarkable  monuments  popularly  but  im- 
properly called  "  Cromlechs^*  (including  those  to  which  modern  story- 
tellers have  fancifully  applied  the  name  of  Leabacha  Dhiarmada  agua 
Ghrainne\  or  Beds  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainnd\  is  too  extensive  and 
too  important  to  admit  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  notice  in  a 
short  note.  It  will,  besides,  come  to  be  discussed  in  full  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  Course  of  Lectures  I  am  now  engaged  in, — On  the  Life, 
Customs,  Manners,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  Gaedhil.  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  here  with  the  mere  statement  of  inj  opinion  regard- 
ing all  these  monuments, — that  they  never  were  intended  and  never 
were  used  as  Altars,  or  places  of  Sacrificey  of  any  kind ;  that  they 
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App.  xcY.  were  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  "  Droidical" ;  and  that  they  were, 
otoromueht  ^  ^vcry  instance,  simple  Sepulchres  or  Tombs,  each  markmg  the 
,'  grave  of  one  or  of  several  personages. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  325.] 

w*to  th?  Original  of  passage  in  the  "  Tripartite  Life"*  of  St.  Patrick 
Dwnhnach  {my  copt/y  p.  102 ;  Egerton  MS.,  93,  British  Museum,  p.  26), 
'^^''^  describing  the  presentation  by  him  to  S.  TMac  CA]itAinn  of 

the  relic  called  the  T)oniiiAC  ^tj^git). 

til  cA|iAitL  Paciiaic  in  TTIacIiai  t)iti  cliti]tfiTi,  acc  ife-o  x>o 
choit)  hi  cjiich  Ua  C]^eTnt<MTTO.  poitocAigefCAit  cett^,  ocuf 
congbAtA  ATTO.  fecc  Ann  occ  ctii'oecc  "oo  Pac]Wiic  'oo 
CbLocuji  AncuAit,  "oa  piAjicAib  a  cpen-fe|i  X)Ap  'do]vmt)  Ant) 
.1.  Gpi^cop  TTIac  CAnicbint).  Iffet)  A'CjitibAitc  ia|\  cti|icbAit 
Pac]vmc:  Uc,  uch.  Ulti  'Oeb|iot,  ot  Pac|vaic,  ni  bu  gnAch 
in  pocutpn  t)o  |iax)  x)uiqnu.  Am  |*enoi]i,  ocuf  Am  tobu-p, 
ot  epfcop  tllAC  CAipcbinx).  fApAcbAipu  mu  comAtrti  ni 
cettAib,  ocuf  meip  fhof  |:o]t  conAi|i.  pocuigebfA,  xjAnA, 
oi  Pac]\aic,  ni  ciLt  nApA  ]io  ocuf ,  A|t  nApA  'oiTnicniti,  nipA 
|\o  ciAn  'OAnA,  co|\oAft:A|t  immAchigit)  ecitonx).  Ocuf  fo|\- 
ACAib  Pacjiaic  lAnum,  Op-pcop  ITIac  CAi]tchinx)  hi  Ctochu]!, 
octif  in  'OomnAcn  aijajic  teif ,  -00  |iaLax)  x)o  Pac]iaic  "oo 
tlim,  -oiA  mboi  fOji  muiji  oc  cuToecc  X)o  cum  nCpenn. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVn.      [Lect.  XV.,  Pages  329,  330.] 

Prtywof  Original  of  first  stanza  of  the  Prayer  of  Saint.  CoXAxm  Citte 
cm  "~         (leAbAjt  bui^e  tecAin,  MS.  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.,  col.  320). 

1TI'oenti|iAn  'OAm  if  in  -ptiAb, 
A  IM5  SpiAn  |Aop  f o^iAt)  -pet), 
tlocA  n-eAj^Aigi  x)Am  ni. 
Ha  •oa  nvbeint)  c|ii  picic  cev. 

wTtottB^  O"^^^^  ^^^  Translation  of  passage  concerning  the  CAtA6,  in 
cottoiA  &DonneWs  Life  of  S.  Colum  Cille  {MS.  classed  52.2., 

R.LA.,page  196). 

-An  CAtAc  imop|\o,  Ainm  An  teAbAi]t  qief  a  ccti5A'6  An  CAch, 
octif  Afe  Af  Ap-o-Thionn  A5  Colum  Citle,  1  cUiji  ChonAitl; 
ocuf  ACA  fe  A|i  nA  fium-DAC  X)'ai|15iot>,  ocuf  ni  t)teA5A|i  a 
pofglA'd,  AjAf  t)A  ccu5tA]i  c|\i  huAi]Ae  'oeipot  1  ccim6iolt 
ftuAig  Chinel  ChonAill  aj  -out.  -oo  6um  caca  t)oib,  Af 
•ouAt  50  cauqrAi'oif  pA  btiAi-b;  ocuf  An  ucc  CorfiApbA,  no 
cteipig  jAn  pcACAX)  mApbd:A  ai|i  (mA]i  Ap  peA|ip  Af  peix)nt 
teif),  Af  c6i]i  An  CAtAC  t)o  beic  A5  cimcioitA'o  An  cftuAij 
pn. 
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[translation.]  ap.  xcvii. 

The  Cathack^  indeed,  is  the  name  of  the  book  on  account  of  which  ^^^1,^,^4- 
the  battle  was  fought;  and  it  is  it  that  is  Colum  Cille^a  high  relic  as  to  the 
in  Tir  ConaUl;  and  it  is  ornamented  (or  covered)  with  silver,  and  ^****^ 
it  is  not  lawful  to  open  it ;  and  if  it  is  carried  three  times  to  the 
right  around  the  army  of  the  Cenel  ConaiU  when  going  to  battle,  it 
is  certain  that  they  would  come  out  of  it  with  victory ;  and  it  is 
upon  the  breast  of  a  Comkarba^  or  a  Priest  without  mortal  sin  upon 
him  (as  well  as  he  can),  it  is  proper  for  the  Cathach  to  be  at  going 
roimd  that  army. 

APPENDIX  No.  XOVIII.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  331.] 

Original  of  Inscription  on  the  Shrine  of  the  C^t^t.  sbrine  of 

OHOIU  vo  CAchbA|i|\  Ua  'OomnAitt  t^y  1  iroeiAnAX)  in    *  * 
ctuncAcb  [fA]  ocuf  x>o  Sictjaiuc  itiac  ttleic  -Ae-OA  "oo  iiijtie, 
ocuf  -oo  'OoTn[TiAtl]  TTIac  HobAi^cAig,  x>o  comA|\bA  CenATinf  a 
tAf  1  nx)epnAt). 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIX.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  334.] 
Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  UigennAC,  concerning  the  The  Cuiu- 
CuilebA'6  (at  a.d.  1090).  (MS.  H,  1.  18.,  T.CD.)  {fJiSL 

ITIionno  Cottiitn  Citte  .1.  Ctog  tia  II15,  ocur  An  Cbtiitte-  ^^""^ 
bAig,  octif  in  -DA  -poffceto  •00  tAbAipc,  a  TTiia  CnonoiLt,  ocuf 
f ecu  fi6ic  uinge  'd'aijijio'd  ;  octif  -Aonjuf  Ua  'OoninAiLtAn 

Iff e  'OOf  fUC  ACUAI'O. 

APPENDIX  No.  C.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  335.] 
Original  (with  Translation)  of  reference  to  a  Cuitef  a'6  of  Saint  The  c^w- 
Crfiin  (in  a  vellum  MS,  of  the  gear  1463,  in  the  Library  of  3%,  Mtin. 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  classed  43.  6.,/oZ.  17). 
trio  CAcrA|i  cAit)  bit)  CAitme 
Y^^  CAin  If  ffi  comAifge, 
De|iA]i  tinn,  fo  vov  jfcoAn, 
trio  ctA^A  If  mo  CtiitebAt). 
[translation.] 
My  pure  quatuor  (Gospels)  is  strong, 
For  law  and  for  sanctuary ; 
We  bestow,  they  are  good  for  your  valour. 
My  clar  (calendar  ?)  and  my  CuiUfadh, 

APPENDIX  No.  CI,    [Lect.  XV.,  Page  336.] 
Original  (with  Translation)  of  passage  from  the  l^eAbAf  bui-be  Ofthe 
tecAin  (H.  2.  16.,  TaD.,  col.  312),  concerning  the  TTlifAc.  ^**^ 
[According  to  this  authority,  Muircheartach  Mac  Erca^  monarch 
of  Erinn,  who  died  a.d.  526,  ha>'ing  been  captivated  by  /5m,  a  Ben- 
Sidhe  [Benshee],  drove  his  own  wife  Duaibhsech  and  her  children 
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APP.  CI. 


Of  the 
Misach. 


Of  the 
Bichall  liu. 


and  friends  of  the  Cenel  ConaSl  and  Eoghain  out  of  the  palace  of 
Cleitech  on  the  Boyne.  The  Queen  went  to  St.  Caimecfi  of  TuHen, 
who  took  them  all*  under  his  protection,  and : — 

Ho  efCAin  CA1|^necVl  c^aa  in  'oun  Atinpn  ocuf  \iO  beniiActi 
iocc  Ann,  ocuf  CAinic  a|y  iA]ipn  ro  bjion,  ocuf  ):Acoi|\p.  Ko 
HAi-ofec  tininio|Apo,  CLAnnA  tleiti  fpif :  t)ennAi5  pnne,  ol- 
pAC  AnofA,  A  clepig,  conwjpuni  ■oaji  a^i  fepn,  UAip  ni 
cincAc  pnne  puc. 

Ho  bennAig  CAipnec  iac  ocuf  ]ao  fAjAib  fAjbAtA  x)6ib  .1. 
•00  ctAn-oAib  ConAitb  ocuf  CoJAin :  In  uai]!  nAc  biAt)  Aipe- 
CAr  G|\enn,  no  a  pge  acu,  a  -pppAicc  fop  cac  cuice"6  nA  am- 
celt,  ocuf  comA|vbAf  Oitig,  ocuj"  UenijtAC,  ocuf  UIax)  acu  ; 
ocuf  cen  cuA^AfCAl  "00  5AbAit  o  neAch,  a|\  i^e  a  pui-otef 
fepn  nigi  nC^^enn ;  ocuf  cen  5!^  fop  giAtt,  ocuf  tneAc  fOjt 
nA  giALtu  "oiA  net^-o ;  ocu-p  buAit)  cacIia  acu  acc  co  cucax)  pA 
A-obAp  coip,  ocuf  CO  pAbAC  cp  meira  acu  .1.  in  ChACAch ;  ocuf 
in  Cto5  Pa"0|\ai5  .1.  [ctog]  in  tIt>AcncA;  ocuf  in  TTlif  Ach  Cai^- 
nig;  ocuf  no  biAX)  a  |aac  pn  uite  An  oen  min'o  •01b  pe  hucc 
CACA,  AmAit  ]\o  yAjAib  CAipneAc  ■ooib. 
[translation.] 

Saint  Caimech  then  cursed  the  palace,  and  blessed  a  certain 
place  there,  after  which  he  departed  from  it  in  grief  and  sadness. 
The  Clanna  Neill  said  to  him  then :  Bless  us,  said  they,  O  Cleric,  that 
we  may  depart  to  our  own  country,  for  we  are  not  guilty  towards  thee. 

Caimech  blessed  them,  and  he  left  them  gifts,  s.e.  to  the  clanns 
of  ConaU  and  Eoghan,  that  when  they  would  not  have  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  or  its  monarchy,  that  their  power  should  extend 
over  every  province  around  them ;  and  that  they  should  have  the 
successorship  of  Oilechj  and  Temhair,  and  Ulaidh;  Skud  that  they 
should  not  receive  wages  from  any  person,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn  was  their  own  absolute  right ;  and  that  no  hostage  of  theirs 
should  require  to  be  locked ;  and  that  such  hostages  should  decay  if 
they  eloped ;  and  that  victory  of  battle  should  be  theirs,  provided 
they  gave  it  in  a  just  cause ;  and  that  they  had  these  three  standards, 
namely, -the  Cathach;  and  the  Cloc  Phairaic;  and  the  Mimch  Chair- 
nigh;  and  that  the  virtue  of  all  these  shpuld  be  upon  any  one  I'elic 
of  them  against  battle ;  such  as  St.  Caimech  left  them. 

APPENDIX  No  CII.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  33b.] 
Of  the  b  AC  Abb  Ipi,  or  Staff  of  Jesus.      {Tripartite  Life  of 

St,  Patrick;   my  copy,  p.  17;    Egerton   Mo.    93,    British 

Museum y  p  5). 

The  following  is  the  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  Bachall  Isu, — 
how  this  great  relic  was  originally  obtained  by  St.  Patrick, — from 
the  Tripartite  Life : 

CetebjiA^  Pacjaaic  vo  JepmAn  iA]\pn,  ocuf  "oo  bepc  bent)- 
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ACCAin  T)6,  ocuT  t)©  -oecliAiT)  f enoip  cAiiAife  teif  o  5e]AmAn   ^p^-  c"- 
fpiAimcoimec,    ocuf   -fpiAtefCAf,   Segeciuf  a   Ainm,    ocuf  ofthe 
fACAjtc  o  Jivx-d,  ocuf  tie  no  bit  fpi  ui^'oti  tie^cAiLp  fpi  Umtti  itec*«^'/««. 
JejunAin.     tytiit)  pAC]tAic  lApum  -po|\  inuiit,  nonbA|\  ilin.     If 
ATiTifein  ]AotAA  inninp  coriAia  a  cec  T»i3e  ocu-p  in  t<xnAmtiin 
inoicit)  Ann,  ocuf  conn-ACCAi  fencAni  c|Ain  in-ooixAf  in  agi 

a  A  tAmAib.  Cit)  -OAAf  in  CAilte6,  ot  Pac|i<vic,  if  mof  a 
|v<\?  Pp'TT^Br^^  int)octAcb  ocuf  ifre-b  fo  |\<\'oi:  6a 
•OAHifA  pn,  ol  in-ooctAc;  mA-OA  mAtAif,  otfe,  a  cLefig,  inA- 
in^mife  Accecefti,  if  tobiAU  fit)i  'oojAi'Difi.  Cia  c]Mic»Af  a  Uax) 
pn,  ot  pAUfAic?  Til  Annf  A  A  int)ip,  ot  intDocbAfc.  ^cAAtn 
funn  o  ATHfef  Cfifc.  'Oo  Af Aitt  a|\  -0001111111  x)iAnibAi  icif 
t)oinib  hi  fof,  cont)efnfAni  fbeit)  t>6.  t)ennACAif  Af  ceg- 
•OAif  octif  fonben-OAC  fAt)eifpn,  ocuf  ni  CAfAiti  in  ben- 
t)Acrti  pn  Af  ctAnnA;  ocuf  beimini  cen  AOf  cen  6fCf a  ftinn 
CO  bf  At,  ocuf  if  f OCA  o  |io  cAif  [n]5ef  et)  •own,  ot  int)octAC,  -oo 
ttii'oecqni ;  ocuf  f  AjiACAib  'Oia  tinn  conw^ef ca  -do  pjiAicepc 
x)o  5Aet)elAib ;  ocuf  f ofAccAib  comAf ca  tinni  .1.  bACoitt,  -oo 
CAbAifc  •ouicfiu.  Til  jebfti,  ot  pACfAic,  co  CAfOA  fein  a 
bAchoilrt  'DAm.  AnAif  Pacjaaic  cf  1  La  ocuf  cfi  ai-ocIii  occo, 
ocuf  ttiit)  lAff ein  hi  StiAb  hef moin  hi  f Ait  nA  inp ;  co  f o 
AfX)f  A15  -oo  in  Coimx)iti  hi  fui-oiti,  ocuf  conepbAif  c  pi  if  ce6c 
■DO  p|ioc6upc  "oo  5o©'oi^it>>  octif  CO  cAfAc  bAchoitt  nlpi 

•00  ;  OCUf  AUf  ubAlf  C  f  OpAt)  f  OpCACCAI^tlt)  X)0  hi  Cet  5UAf  acc, 

octif  hi  cec  ecomnAfu  imbiA-o. 

[translation.] 
Patrick  took  leave  of  German  (his  tutor)  then,  and  he  gave  him 
his  blessing ;  and  there  went  with  him  a  trusty  fenior  from  German, 
to  taKe  care  of  him,  and  to  testify  to  him ;  Segetius  was  his  name, 
and  a  priest  in  orders,  and  it  was  he  that  performed  the  offices  of  the 
Church  under  German.  Patrick  went  then  upon  the  sea,  nine  in 
his  number.  It  was  then  the  tide  cast  him  on  an  island,  where  he 
saw  a  new  house  and  a  young  couple  in  it ;  and  he  saw  a  withered 
old  woman  at  the  door  of  the  house  by  their  side.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened the  hag?"  said  Patrick ;  "  great  is  her  debility".  The  young  man 
answered ;  this  is  what  he  said :  "  She  is  a  grand-daughter  of  mine", 
said  the  young  man ;  "  even  the  mother",  said  he,  "  O  Cleric,  of  that 
daughter,  whom  you  see,  she  is  more  debilitated'again".  "In  what  way 
did  that  happen  ?"  said  Patrick.  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  it",  said  the 
young  man.  "  We  are  here  since  the  time  of  Christ.  He  happened 
to  visit  us  when  He  was  among  men  here ;  and  we  made  a  feast  for 
Him.  He  blessed  our  house,  and  He  blessed  ourselves,  and  the 
blessing  did  not  reach  our  children ;  and  we  shall  be  without  age, 
without  decay  here  to  the  Judgment  (day) ;  and  it  is  a  long  time 
since  thy  coming  was  foretold  us",  said  the  young  man ;  "  and  God 
left  (us  information)  that  thou  wouldst  go  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil; 
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APF.cn.    and  He  left  a  token  with  us,  namely,  a  bent  staff,  to  be  given  to 
„  .  thee.   ^'  I  shall  not  receire  it",  said  Patrick,  ^'  nntil  He  Himself  gives 

Baehaa  im.  me  His  staff".  Patrick  staid  three  dajs  and  three  nights  with  them ; 
and  he  went  then  to  Mount  Harmon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island;  and  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  there,  and  said  to  him  to 
come  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil,  and  that  He  would  give  him  the 
Staff  of  Jesus ;  and  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  deliverer  to  him  in 
every  danger,  and  in  every  unequal  contest  in  which  he  should  be. 

So  much  for  the  first  and  earliest  authority  concerning  the  relic. 

Most  of  the  historical  vestiges  concerning  the  Bachcdl  Igu^  or 
"  Staff  of  Jesus",  are  collected  in  the  Introduction,  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  to  the  edition  of  The  Book  of  Obits  and  Mar^ 
tyrology^  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  published  by  the  Irish  Archse- 
ological  Society  in  1844. 

''  The  Baculus  Jhesu",  he  says,  p.  viiL,  after  speaking  of  some 
other  celebrated  Irish  relics,  " '  quem  angelus  beato  Patricio  con- 
ferebat',  stands  next  on  the  list,  and  is  of  still  greater  celebrity. 
St.  Bernard  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  St.  Malachy,  as  one  of  those 
insignia  of  the  see  of  Armagh  which  were  popularly  believed  to 
confer  upon  the  possessor  a  title  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Patrick ;  so  that  some  who  had  no  other  claim  to 
the  Primacy  than  the  power  or  fraud  which  gave  them  possession  of 
these  relics,  were  received  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  people  as  the 
true  bishops.  Speaking  of  Nigellus,  the  intruding  prelate,  who 
was  finally  driven  out  by  St.  Malachy  about  the  year  1134,  St, 
Bernard  says : 

^  *•  Potto  Nigellus  vldens  sibi  imminere  fagam,  tvlit  secum  insignia  qtuedam 
sedis  illius,  textum  scilicet  Eyangeliorum,  qui  fUit  beati  Patrieii,  baadumque 
auro  tectum,  et  gemmis  pretiosissimts  adomatum^  quem  nominant  Baculum  Jesu^ 
eo  quod  ipse  Dominus  (ut  fert  opinio)  eum  suis  manibus  tenuerit,  atque  for- 
maverit.  £t  hsc  summs  dignitatis  et  venerationifl  in  gente  ilia.  Nempe  no- 
tissima  sunt  celeberrimaque  in  populis,  atque  in  ea  reverentia  apud  omnes,  ut 
qui  ilia  habere  visus  fuerit,  ipsum  habeat  episcopum  populus  stultus  et  insi- 
piens*. — [De  Vita  S.  Malachiie,  c  xii.  0pp.  Ed.  Bened.  vol.  L  c.  675]**. 

"  Thus  it  appears",  continues  Dr.  Todd,  "  that  the  Baculus,  in  St. 
Bernard's  time,  was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  probably  a  crozier  (still  sdways  called  backall  in 
Irish),^**^  and  having  been  held  in  such  veneration  in  the  twelfth 
century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  tells  us,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  removed  by  the  English,  perhaps  for  greater  security,  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin  i^"*^ 

**  *  Inter  universos  Hibemiae  baculos',  he .  says,  *  ligneseque  natursB  Sanc- 
torum reliquias,  virtuosus  Hie  et  famosus  {quem  Baculum  Jesu  vacant)  non 
immerito  primus  et  praecipuus  esse  videtur.  Per  quem,  Tidgari  opiniono, 
Sanctus  Patricius  venenosos  ab  insula  vermes  ejecit.  Cujus  siquidem  tarn  in- 
certus  est  ortus,  quam  certissima  virtus.    Nostris  autem  temporibus  et  nos- 

(256)  Bacititu  Pastoralis  wm  the  usual  name  giren  to  a  crosier  ^  orer  Europe  In  the  middle 
ages ;  see  Du  Caoge  in  roce.  [Dr.  Todd's  note.] 

(256)  Armagh  was  burned  in  1178,  with  ita  churches  and  sanctuariea  (Colgan,  firom  the  Four 
If MUrs,  Trias  Thsnmat,  p.  810 ;  and  AnnaL  Ulton,  in  1179.)    [Dr.  Todd*s  note.] 
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tromm  opera,  nobilis  thesaunu  ab  Armachia  Dubliniam  est  tranalatiu.' —   APp.cn. 
[Topogr.  Hib.,  part  iii.  c.  xxxiv.]" 

Dr.  Todd  then  mentions  the  existence  of  another  account  of  the  ^adiZi  i$u. 
translation  of  the  Bacillus  Jesu  to  Dublin,  as  having  been  accom- 
plished by  Strongbowe  himself,  who  is  stated  (in  the  "  White  Book 
of  Christ  Church",  and  in  Archbishop  Alan,  or  Allen's  Register)  to 
have  brought  it  not  from  Armagh,  but  from  Balliboghall, — a  church, 
in  ruins,  near  Swords,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  possession  of  some  crozier  or 
baculus  of  St.  Patrick  i^*^ — but  this  account  assigns  the  proper  date 
(1180)  to  the  translation,  and  thus  proves  its  own  inconsistency, 
since  Strongbowe  died  in  1176.  The  statement  of  Giraldus  is  borne 
out  by  three  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  9,  10);  the  first, 
an  '^  entry,  in  a  hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
the  *  Black  Book'  of  Christ  Church,  fol.  214.  o";  the  second,  another 
passage  of  Giraldus,  where,  speaking  of  William  Fitz-Adelm  or 
Aidelm,  he  says :  '^  Nihil  egregium  in  Hibemia  gessit,  prteter  hoc 
solum  quod  baculum  virtuosissimum,  quem  Baculum  Jesu  vocant, 
ab  Armachia,  Dubliniam  transferri  procuravit"  (Hib.  Expugn.  lib. 
ii.  c.  xviii.) ;  and  the  third,  the  MS.  Ajinals  of  Innisfallen  (H.  1, 7; 
T.C.D.),  under  the  year  1180,  as  follows: 
"b^dAtt  p^L'onAig  -DO  b^ei^  o  A\vo      *'  The  Staff  of  Patrick  was  brought 

m^tA  ^o  h-^ecbAt  Le  h-Uit-  from  Armagh  to  Dublin  by  Wil- 

iiAiri  m^c  A'oel.ni.  liam  Fitz  Adelm'*. 

Dr.  Todd  then  gives  the  story  of  the  Baculus,  from  the  Tripartite 
Life,  in  Colgan's  Latin  ;  and  proceeds  (p.  13) : 

"  Frequent  notices  of  the  Baculus  Jesu  are  to  be  found  in  Irish 
history.  In  the  ancient  Irish  poem  by  St.  Fiech  [Fiacc  of  SUbhte]^ 
which  Colgan  has  pubhshed  as  the  first  life  of  St.  Patrick,  mention 
is  made  of  St.  Tasaach^  from  whom  the  saint  received  the  holy  via- 
ticum on  his  death-bed.  Tassach  was  of  Rathcolptha^  now  Raholp, 
near  Down,  and  is  said  by  some  of  the  lives  to  have  been  a  bishop 
when  he  administered  the  communion  to  the  d3ring  Patrick.  He  was 
skilled  in  the  art  of  a  goldsmith ;  and  in  the  ancient  notes  to  St. 
Fiech's  [i^iocc'*]  Hymn  it  is  particularly  stated,  that  the  Baculus 
Jesu  was  by  him  first  adorned  with  a  precious  covering :  '  Thassa- 
chus  fuit  faber  aerarius  S.  Patricii.  Fuit  primus  qui  baculum  Jesu 
pretioso  t«gumento  obcelavit.  Ecclesia  ipsius  est  Rath-Colptha 
juxta  Dunum  ad  Orientem' ". 

Several  instances  are  then  given  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.) 
of  records  of  occurrences  respecting  this  Baculus,  wliich  prove  the 
singular  veneration  of  which  it  was  so  long  the  object ;  he  quotes 
from  the  Ajinals  of  Tighernach  two  passages  (under  the  years  1027 
and  1030), — from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (under  1080  and 
1143), — and  from  English  authorities,  an  instance  in  Campion's 
"Historic  of  Ireland",  at  ad.  1316,  one  from  Archbishop  Alan's 

(367)  St  Patrick  appeftn  to  have  left  more  than  one  staff.  In  the  Urt  of  reltca  preserved  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  AltMm'a  are  mentioned,  relics  '*De  Sancto  Patiido,  el  6a«uli«  ejosdem 
sancti"*.  Dngdale*!  Mooastleon  (by  Carej,  Ellia,  and  Bandlnel),  roL  IL,  page  SSft.  [Dr. 
Todd'i  note.] 
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App.  en.  Register,  citing  a  grant  from  John  Earl  of  Moreton  to  John  Comyn, 
Of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  confirmed  on  this  relic,  and  a  curious  paper 
Baehau  /«u.  (No.  53,  in  the  bag  marked  "  Ireland")  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  "containing  ^ an  examination  of  Sir  Gerald 
Machshayne,  knight',  sworn  19th  March,  1529,  *  upon  the  Holie 
Masebooke,  and  the  great  relicke  of  Erlande^  ccdled  Bactdum  Christi, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kynges  Deputie,  Chancellour,  Tresoror,  and 
Justice*  [State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  l^&Y' 

Lastly,  Dr.  Todd  quotes  the  records  of  the  wilful  destruction  of 
this  "  great  relicke"  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  the  fanatics  of  the  "  Re- 
formation", in  the  reign  of  the  English  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  j). 
1538.  The  first  of  these  is  from  Sir  James  Ware's  Annals  (p.  99). 
The  second  is  the  following  Irish  account,  from  a  MS.  in  T^C.D., 
there  "  lettered  Tighemaci  Continuatio'%  says  Dr.  Todd  in  a  note, 
and  long  "  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan,  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters".  (These  are  the  Annals  now 
for  the  first  time  proved  to  be  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ci.  See 
ante^  Lecture  V.,  p.  93).  This  account  is  as  follows  (at  A.  A. 
1538)  :— 


t)eAt'b  ffluuxe  |\o  inio^1iuitiJ  -00 
til  A  tn  -  bAil/e  -AtA  cftiiin,  x>a]> 
cnei'oex)A|\  ei^ennuig  laite  te  ciAti 
■o'Aitnpp  ]\oiiVie  pn,  -00  ftATiAiJeA'6 

■OOltt^   ^5^1^  box3A1f,    AJWf    b^CAlJ, 

Agtif  5A6  Aindef  A^denA,  -oo  tof- 
jA-d  1e  SAXAti^uib.  Aguf  Ati  t)A- 
ti^X  lofA  'oo  bi  A  tn-bAite  AtA 
CtiAu"h,  A5  ■oeriArti  fe]\c  Aguf  niio|\- 
btiiie  low^A  1  n-ei|\inii  o  Aimp^t 

p1lAT)fA15  plT  AH  l>6f111,  AgUf  "00  bi 

A  IaiiVi  Cniofc  p6in,  x>o  tofCA-d  te 
SAXAn^uiD  niAp  Ati  ceA-oriA.  -Agti-p 
ni  heAt)  AtViAin,  a6c  hi  ^Aibe  c|\o6 
TiAOiVi,  riA  -oeAlb  mtn^e,  ha  loniAiJ 
oi|\]\'oi|\c  1  ti-eifiriTi  A^  A  n  -oeA- 
cVlA1i6  A  5-ctiniA6cA  gAtI  VofgAt). 
Ajtif  m  rn6  -oo  bi  a  g-cuniAdcA  a^ 
oix-o  "OO  tiA  I'efiu    r\  -  o-p-ouib  nA|\ 

T^plO^'A'OAlV.      AgUI*    m    -pApA,   Agtif 

m  egtAif  coin  Aguf  Abuf  -00  beit 
A  coiniieLbAcnA'6  ha  Saocati  c^it) 
pn,  Apjf  5AT1  -piitTi  riA  coiWk'6  po 
DeiC  ACA-fAti  Aii\  pn  ecc.  -Apjf 
til  t)e^b  \aov[\  iia6  a^  ah  rn-btiA'6Ain 

AW  WAI-b  tUAf  ACA  LOfSA-b  HA  iTiionn 

pn. 


The  most  miraculous  image  of 
Mary,  which  was  aXBail^Atha  Truim 
[Trim],  and  which  the*  Irish  people 
all  honoured  for  a  long  time  before 
that,  which  used  to  heal  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  lame,  and  every  disease 
in  like  manner,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons.  And  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  which 
was  in  Dublin,  and  whidi  wrought 
many  wonders  and  miracles  in  Erinn 
since  the  time  of  Patrick  down  to  that 
time,  and  which  was  in  the  hand  of 
Christ  Himself,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons  in  like  manner.  And  not 
only  that,  but  there  was  not  a  Holy 
Cross,  nor  an  image  of  Mary,  nor 
other  celebrated  image  in  Erinn,  over 
which  their  power  reached,  that  they 
did  not  bum.  Nor  was  there  one  of 
the  Seven  Orders  which  came  under 
their  power  that  they  did  not  ruin. 
And  the  Pope,  and  the  Church  in  the 
East,  and  at  home,  was  excommu- 
nicating the  Saxons  on  that  account, 
and  they  not  paying  any  attention  or 
heed  unto  that,  etc.  And  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  was  not  in  the 
year  preceding  the  above  [a.d.  1537] 
that  these  relics  were  burned. 

I  may  add  here,  perhaps,  the  account  in  the  Four  Masters,  though 
founded  only  on  the  foregoing  authorities,  as  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  which  their  great  Book  of  Annals  was  written.  It  i? 
quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  (p.  xvii.)  "  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  light  in 
which  the  Reformation  was  regarded  by  a  native  Irish  writer  of  the 
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reign  of  Charles  the  First" ;  and  it  will  probably  be  recognized  as  app.  cii. 
containing  an  expression  equally  correct  of  the  opinions  and  of  the  ^^^^^ 
feelings  of  the  "  native  Irish"  even  down  to  the  present  day.  Baduuiiw. 


A.C.  1687.    ei^iMcicccAftc,  Ajuf 

X^frlXAtl    nUA    111     SAXAlb    C|\1A    'Oltl- 

iiittf,  A5ti|*  lorinoccbAit,  cfiA  acco- 
bAn,  Agtif  Aiicoit,  Aguf  c|\e  loniAcc 
eAtA*6An  ndccpArtiAit,  co  iit)eA- 
6auua|\  -p^    SAXAti    iti   ac6aii6  ayi 

pYtApA,  Agtlf  tlA  116'rtlA.  -AdC  AC-d 
til    detlA,   |\0   A'6]\ACCA]\   X>0   bA]\AlVl- 

tAib  exArtitAib,  Agtif  -00  f  enpcAic 
niAop  A|\  Aie^Mf  AH  citii-b  Iti-OAiJe, 
^"S^V  V^  SAi]\poc  ^i^-o-ceAnn  Ccc- 
tAifi  "06  itiA  ftAitef  f 6iii  t)oii  ]M J. 

X)0  l^dtlA-b  tAf  Atl  -p^ J,  Agtlf  lAf  Atl 

cCorhAii\l/e,  •otigte  Actif  fCACtiia 
tiuAiide  lAn  tiA  'D-coiX  fein.  Ho 
fciMOfA-o  ie6  riA  litiiix-o  -o'iajx  bo 
cet)Ai  Jte6  fCAt/b  TAOjAotcA'oo  beift 
occA,  e^on,niAtiAig,  cahahai^,  cAit- 
VeAdA  T>i]bAy  Aruf  biVAitfi  ci\oip, 
Ajtif  tiA  ceitrf\e  ntiiix-o  bodcA,  e^oti, 
Atl  cof'O  tnttiii^  Pixep-oitip,  Ca|\- 
tntiLiin,    Aguf    AtigtifciniAtii.     Tlo 

CdccbA-A     A     CCIceeiMIUf,     A^llf     A 

tnbeAeAro  title  gtif  An  i\ij.  tie 
bixii'e*  te6  ■otiA,  tiA  ttiAitiifc]xe&A. 

Ho  |\eACfAC  A  CCCttltl,  Agtlf  A 
CcltlCCA,  CO  tlA  bAOt  AOtl  tViAinifcip 
6  A|\Attltl  tlA  tlAOt^l  CO  VOmm[\  tilodu 

gAti  b|\ife*,  5ATI  btiAti|\6bA'6,  a6c 
ttiA^  becc^ti  tiAinAi  tie|\ttin  tiA  cticc- 
fAC  5oibt  "oiA  tiu^-oli,  ti^6  -o^A  tlAt|\e. 
Ho  tx)ifcfeu  beof,  Agtjf  po  bjMf- 
fecc  tottii^tje  oi|\'oeAi\CA,  fcntne, 
Ajtif  CAtri  tiAeth  ei>etiti,  Agtif  SliAx- 

ATl.      Ho  tOtfCCpOC  ttlA|\  Atl  Cc6vtlA 

iA]\  pti  'oeAtb  mtii^e  oii\'oeAfC 
bAO^  1  r\At  Z\iwm  -oo  Jti'io-d  fe^cA 

Agtlf  tl1tO]\bALA,  -OO  f tAtlAI  Jeo  'DOi'Lt, 
btlfbtlX,  Agtlf  bACAl J,  Agtlf  AOf  5a6a 

ce^ttiA  AjxdetiA;  Aguf  Ati  t)AdAtt 
lofA  bAOt  t  r\At  CtiAt  Acc  ■oeriAth 
ttiioi\bAt  beof  6  Atnip|\  Pac^vaicc 
5tif  An  |\6  pn,  Ajuf  bAOt  tltAim 
C|\to|T;  'oiA  tnbAot  eui|\  '6Aoinib. 
X)o  fdnA-b  l/e6  x:\\A  AiiN-oeppjoip, 
Aruf  piibepp;otp  aca  fein,  AgtiT 
5?^  t^6]\  tnj^eitn  tiA  nlTnpi|\eti 
HortiAnAd  in  accIiai^  nA  lieccAilp, 
Ar  piAitl  mA  CAintc  a  cot^itn6pfo 
6  ti  H6itVi  Anoi]\  iMAiVi,  co  nAi  6tcci]\ 
A  ctiAi\AfcbAit  t)'fAtpi6if  tio  -o'lnn- 
tpn  tniinA  tiAipi^i-oed  An  ci  ©o 
6onnAi|\c  S. 


A.D.  1587.  A  heresy  and  a  new 
error  broke  out  in  England,  the 
effects  of  pride,  yain-glorj,  avarice, 
sensual  desire,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  variety  of  speculative  compo- 
sitions, 80  that  the  people  of  England 
went  into  opposition  to  the  Pope  and 
to  Eome.  At  the  same  time  they  fol- 
lowed  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  the 
old  Law  of  Moses,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  they  gave  the 
title  of  head  of  the  Church  of  God, 
in  his  own  realm,  to  the  king.  There 
were  enacted  by  the  king  and  coimcil 
new  laws  and  statutes  after  their  own 
wilL  They  ruined  the  orders  who 
were  permitted  to  hold  worldly  pos- 
sessions, viz.,  monks,  canons,  nuns, 
and  brethren  of  the  cross,  and  the 
four  mendicant  Orders,  viz.,  the  Mi- 
nor Order,  the  Preachers,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustinians.  The  possessions 
and  livings  of  all  these  were  taken  up 
for  the  king.  They  broke  the  monas- 
teries. They  sold  their  roofs  and 
bells,  so  that  there  was  not  a  monas- 
tery from  Arann  of  the  Saints  to  the 
Iccian  Sea,  that  was  not  broken  and 
shattered,  except  only  a  few  in  Erinn, 
wliich  escaped  the  notice  and  atten- 
tion of  the  English*  They  further 
burned  and  broke  the  famous  images, 
shrines,  and  relics  of  Erinn  and  Eng- 
land. After  that  they  burned  in  like 
manner  the  celebrated  image  of  Mary, 
which  was  at  Ath-Truim,  which  used 
to  perform  wonders  and  miracles, 
which  used  to  heal  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  sufferers  from 
all  diseases ;  and  the  Staff  of  Jesus, 
which  was  in  Dublin,  performing 
miracles  from  the  time  of  Patrick 
down  to  that  time,  and  which  was 
in  the  hand  of  Christ  whilst  He  was 
among  men.  They  also  made  arch- 
bishops and  sub- bishops  for  them- 
selves; and  although  great  was  the 
persecution  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
against  the  Church,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  so  great  a  persecution  as  this 
ever  came  at  this  side  of  Rome  hither. 
So  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  or  nar- 
rate its  description,  unless  it  iriiould 
be  told  by  him  who  saw  it. 
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AP^>  <^'  APPENDIX  No.  cm.     [Lect.  XVL,  Page  343.] 

St  Fiacc  u   Original  (with  Translation)  of  passage  in  the  Poem  of  Saint 
d^Mrtion  IpiACC  of  Steibue,  alluding  to  thepromised  decay  and  deser- 

o'Tara.  Hon  of  Tara  (from  the  Liber  Hymnorum;  MS,  E.  4.  2, 

T.C.D,;  p.  Zl,  stanza  2T), 

In  -Ap-OTTiAcliA  pt^Ai^e, 
If  ciATi  •oo|\e|VActic  ^mAin 
If  cett  iiiO|t  131111  l^ch-jtAffe, 
tlimwt  cet)  t)ic1ifub  UemAip 
.1.  Hi  liintnAin  lem  UewAip  cix>  f^&f. 

[translation.] 
In  Ard'Macha  there  is  sovereignty, 
Long  since  Emain  has  passed  awaj, 
A  great  church  is  Dun  Lethghlassi^ 
I  like  not  though  Temair  be  desert, 
/.e.,  It  is  not  desirable  to  me  that  Temair  should  be  desert. 

APPENDIX  No.  CIV.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  344.] 
pItriS?      Oi't^naZ  of  passage  in  the  "  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick"" 
seehnau,B.iid     (my  copy^  p.  144;  Egerton  MS.  93,  British  Museum^  p.  36). 
thcchartot        Techc  iiAiti  tuit)  SechtiAtt  x>o  Awo  triAchA,  ocur  ni  «Aibi 

of  Saint  Pa-    *>  -l  \  ^     '  ' 

trick.  Paci^aic  ni  foff,  coTiAccAi  X)Aecn  cAfpuic  LA  Tnuincin 
JDACfAic  fO|\  A  chiunn  fO]t  fcup;  ocuf  fo  fAt>i  SechnAti 
bA  co|Ati  int)eich  ucuc  x>o  bfeit  'oon  epfcop  .1.  •00  piACC. 
"UAif  '00  fUACC  pAqtAic,  ACchuAf  X)o  Anipn.  Ho  intet)  a 
CAfpAcc  fop  HA  echu,  ocuf  nuffoit)!  pAC|tAic  cen  'ouine 
te6,  CO  feocA]t  intiATToiptipc  Ia  TlloclicAe.  l/0CA|t  'oeifett 
Af AbA|VA6  CO  'OomtiAch  SecTiAitt.     lx)CA|t  iA]t  nAipte]!  "oo 

Cbllt   AuXltl.      'LoCA]!   lAfftll'OlU    CO    Citt   ITlonAch.      l/OCAjt 

lAjiAm  CO  IpiACC  CO  Steibci.  Ifp  cucaic  in  cliAfpAicc  "oo 
bf eit  CO  Pacc,  A]t  no  ceiset)  -oia  SAcViAifnt)  1nit>i  combit 
oc  Cnucc  '0|AomTnA  CobtAi.  tlAim  "oo  Ann.  tl.  bAif5in 
teif ,  tief o  f AmA  efc.  'Oia  SActiAifnt)  CAf c  "oo  CAiget)  -oo- 
cbum  sleibci,  ocuf  "oo  cuai]1ui  b6imni  teif  t)eu  .u.  pAnibuf. 
1p  CUCA1C  in  CAf pAicc  -oo  bf eicb  -oo  ^iacc,  f o  chnAi  -OAit 
A  coiff  combti  comocbf  Alb  bAff  X)6. 

[literal  translation.] 
At  a  certain  time  SecknaU  went  to  Ard  Macha^  and  Patrick  was 
not  at  home,  and  he  saw  two  chariot  horses  with  Patrick's  people 
before  him,  unyoked.  And  SecknaU  said :  It  were  more  proper  to 
give  those  horses  to  the  bishop,  that  is  to  Fiacc,  When  Patrick 
returned  he  was  told  that  thing.  Their  chariot  was  [then]  yoked 
upon  the  horses,  and  Patrick  sent  them  without  any  person  with 
them,  until  they  were  in  his  Desert  with  Mocktae.  They  went 
southward  the  following -day  to  Domhnach  SechnaiU  [Dunshaughlin]. 
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They  went  by  the  east  to  CUl  Auxili.    They  went  after  that  to  Oil  app.  civ. 
Monach,     They  went  after  that  to  Fiacc  to  Sleibhte.     The  cause  of  ^^  g^j^^^^ 
giving  the  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  because  he  used  to  go  on  Shrove-  Patrick, 
Saturday  until  he  reached  [t.6.  used  to  go  to]  the  Hill  ofJDromm  CoblaL  ISjJfJn'd  * 
He  had  a  cave  there.     Five  cakes  he  had  with  him,- vera  fama  est.  tje  chariot 
On  Easter  Saturday  he  used  to  come  (back)  to  Sleibhte  [Sletty],  and  ^ick.  *"  *" 
used  to  bring  with  him  a  bit  of  his  five  loaves.   The  cause  of  giving 
the  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  that  chafers  had  gnawed  his  leg  so  that 
death  was  near  him.     [^Tripartite  Life  of  Sl  Patrick,  p.  144,  my 
copy ;  Egerton  MS.  93,  p.  36,  British  Museum.] 
The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  (fol.  18.  b.) :  JJJjfJJ  *° 

tum  Secbn<\Lt  iA|\cAin  •oiic'hu|\f ajat)  Paci^icc  imchA^tpAc  Armaifh. 
boie  tAif.  *0^pr\  'oupoit)  pAcpicc  incAjApAC  cuSechriAtt 
cenAjMcb  .n.  atto  acc  Ainrit  'oucp'oe'OAn.  |:oit>p  SechriAtt 
6|tiiAn  .111.  Aichji  Ant)  Uxif  cutnArjcriAn  ocuf  Anif  .in. 
Aich5i  tAfui'oe.  1po^zppx>e  cufiAcc.  T)toTnif  JTiAcc  •ooib. 
lA|ipn  ic6  iniTnetoc(\|i  immu  Aneclif  picbpi,  conepe|\c  in 
CAin^et,  If  •ouicpu  cucAt)  6  pAcpcc  6  lAtipcip  •otitob]\i. 
[translation.] 

SechnaU  went  afterwards  to  rebuke  Patrick  on  account  of  a 
chariot  which  he  had.  Then  Patrick  sent  the  chariot  to  SechnaU 
without  a  charioteer  in  it,,  but  it  was  an  angel  that  directed  it.  Sech- 
nail  sent  it,  when  it  had  stopped  three  nights  there  with  him,  to 
Manchan^  and  it  remained  three  nights  with  him.  He  sent  it  to 
Fiacc.  Fiacc  rejected  them.  After  that,  where  they  went  to  was 
around  the  church  three  times,  when  the  Angel  said :  It  is  to  you 
they  have  been  given  from  Patrick,  when  he  came  to  know  your 
disease. 

APPENDIX  No.  CV.     [Lect.  XVL,  Page  346.] 
Original  of  entry  at  the  end  of  the   "  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Entryatmd 
Patrick    (my  copy ^  p.  160;  Egerton  MS,,  British  3fw«euw,  SfSaintpJ? 
p.  40).  "^"^ 

AttoaUv  in  ITige^inA  1f a  Cjiifc  in  btiA'6Ain  t)o  fqiibA'6  in 
t)etA  fo  fPACjWiic,  1477;  ocuf  Oi-ocbi  t/UjnufA  imA]\<xc, 
ocuf  A  mbAiti  in  ITloinin  a  ag  hi  U11015C15  'oo  -pcjiibA^  fo, 
te  IDoninALt  -Abb^nAfc  O  U11015C1 ;  ocuf  T)eo  gjiAiciAf  lepj. 

APPENDIX  No.  CVI.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  347.] 
Original  and  translation  of  a  passage  at  the  end  of  first  an(£  pmw  in 
third  parts  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St,  Patrick,  where  St  st  PatriSJ 
Ultan  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  writers  of  his  Life;  (my  copy,  Sl  wJ«l  ^ 
pp.  34,  155 ;  MS,  Egerton  93,  British  Museum,  pp,  9,  39). 

1c6  f o  fejicA  A'ocbiji'oecA|\  fpuiti  hCijienn,  ocuf  'oonvxcf ac 
fogtonAchi  nAifnepen.  -AcchuAit)  cecuf  .fepcApAquxic,  ocuf 
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APF.  cn.  |iof  ctrniAi  Cotum  Cilx)e  mAC  pei-olimit) ;  UtcAn  niAC  01  Chon- 
PaaMgein  cobAi|\;  A-OATntiATi  o  Acinni ;  hCtepAti  iti  Cctiai;  Cia]vmi 
st^piwck'  ^^^^5  'Ouin;  Cpfcop  ^me-oAC  o  Chtochuii;  CotmAn  Ua- 

referring  to    TTlAch  ;  CjAUITtlchni  CoIUmC  O  'Ol^UIITl  Roitsech. 

[translation.] 
These  are  the  miracles  which  the  learned  of  Erinn  related,  and 
which  they  put  into  order  of  narration.  Cdum  Cille  [CUdi  at  p. 
155],  the  son  of  FekUimidhy  firstly  narrated  and  compiled  the 
miracles  of  Patrick;'  (7/ton,  the  son  of  oi  Conchobhar;  Adamnan^ 
the  grandson  of  Atinni;  Eleran  the  Wise ;  Ciaran  of  Belaeh  Didn; 
Bishop  ^rmc(facA  of  Gochar;  Colnian  C/amacIi;Cruimthir  CoUait  from 
Druim  Roilgech, 

Note. — ^The  names  of  Bishop  Ermedach  and  Colman  Uamach  are  not  in  the 
first  list. 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  TirechavUs  Annotations  (from 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9,  a.  b.) : — 

Tirech4n  Episcopus  hec  scripsit  ex  ore  vel  libro  Ultani  episcopi, 
cujus  ipse  alumpnus  vel  discipnlus  fuit. 

Inveni  quatuor  nomina  in  libro  scripta  Patricio  apud  Ultanum 
episcopum  Conchubumensium,  Sanctus  Magonus  qui  est  Clarus, 
Succetus  qui  est  [deus  belli],  Patricius,  Cothirthiacus  quia  servivit 
iiii.  domibus  magorum,  et  empsit  ilium  unus  ex  eis  cui  nomen  erat 
Miliuc  Maccuboin  magus. 

APPENDIX  No.  CVII.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.]      ^ 
"  Lii?e     Original  of  concludina  words  of  First  Part  of  the  **  Tripartite 
>fttridL       Life""  of  St  Patrick  {p.  35,  my  copy;  Egerton  93,  British 
Museum^  p,  9). 

**  biAc  riA  fe|tcA  CO  f o  int>iu". 

APPENPIX  No.  CVIII.    [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.] 
Prom  ttj      Original  of  Observations^  by  the  original  writer^  on  the  open- 
stPatridL       ing  passage  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  ^^ Tripartite  Life^  of 
St.  Patrick  (p.  100,  my  copy;  MS.  Egerton  93,  British 
Mmeum,  p.  26). 

Oen  'oiTij'oonA  noeb^ib  ocu|*  ■ootiA  yi]\enAib,  cpej*  a  CAnic 
motAt)  ocuf  -A'OAmpu'OAj  in  Choinroet),  p^t)  t)oinib,  z\^ey  (no 
Cjiic)  nA  pjACU,  ocuf  c^ief  nA  mipbuli  -oo  tvigni  IDia  [f aija],  oc 
cooiUfCAt)  niA|\b,  oe  gbAnA*©  cbbAin,  oc  in-oAitpAX)  •oetnnA,  oc 
bice  x)Att,  ocui*  bAccAC,  ocuf  bot)ti|i,  ocuf  cecb  ce-oniA  obcenA, 
in  ppen  buAf Ab  AijAmicnec  'oiACA.AijACAcb  in  ecmons  nA  [|A6e 
ocuf  nA  bAimfe]iAf a]  .1.  SAnccu-p  pAC|MCiuf  Cpifcopif . 
[translation.] 
One,  indeed,  of  the  saints  and  of  the  righteous  men,  through 
whom  came  the  praise'  and  magnification  of  the  Lord  before  men, 


Froin 
Trip. 
St.  Patrick. 
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through  the  wonders  and  through  the  miracles  which  God  wrought  app.  cvin. 
[for  hun],  resuscitating  the  dead,  cleansing  lepers,  banishing  demons,  ^^.^^  ^,^^ 
healing  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  deaf,  and  every  other  disease ;  Trip,  ufe  of 
was  the  righteous,  noble,  venerable  man,  for  whom  there  is  commemo-  ^^  ^^^ 
ration  [at  this  time  and  period],  namely,  Sanctus  Patricius  Episcopis. 

[Note. — ^There  is  some  confusion  in  the  origin^Q  text  here,  and  the  words 
in  brackets  have  been  taken  from  other  copies  of  the  Life.] 


,  from  the 
'  spurioufl 


APPENDIX  No.  CIX.    [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  360.] 

Orignal  of  the  first  two  lines  of  tJie  second  stanza  of  the  spurious  [ 

SaIcaip  ha  tlAnti ;  and  original  of  the  first  line  of  that  poem;  sait^irna 
{Egerton  MS.  185,  British  Museum).  ^^ 

Pf  aLcAI]!  tlA  jtAtin  blAf  TTlA]t  AltlTTl. 

^ji  mo  "bAn,  ni  gAijim  tiAd  ^^et. — 
t)o  "deAn  -OAn  "oo  mtiinncijA  'o6. — 

APPENDIX  No.  ex.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  362.] 

Original  of  first  two  lines  of  the  Martyrology  o/ tTlAetTTiAiiie  Ua  'rom  the 
5o|\mAin    {from  MS.   vol.   XVII.,   Burgundian  Liorari/,  ot^Ieu^ 
Brussels;  and  my  copy  in  the  private  Library  of  tJie  Rev,  SJr»M»S^ 
Dr.  Todd,  S.F.  T.Cn.). 

Po^t  CAtlAnt)  Aitt)  CriAi^ 
JTo  pechc  If  u  e^isnA. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXI.    [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  363.] 

The  Pedigree  o/ ^enjur  Ceite  t)6;  (LeAt>A}\  THop  T)u ha  Pedigree  of 
t)oi5pe,  now  called  Uie  LcAbAp  bpeAc,  R.LA.,  fol.  28.  a.  a)  it^  ^^^ 

Aenguf,  mAC  -AenjobAtro,  mic  Oiblein,  mic  p-opui,  mic 
'OiAjimucA,  mic  -Ammipech,  mic  CellAip,  mic  OengufA,  mic 
nArftuAi5,  mic  Coetbuix),  mic  Cpuint)bA'opAi,  mic  6c1iac 
CobAi. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXIL      [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  364.] 

Original  of  the  ^^Canon""  of  fotAt!)  riA  CAnoine;  {from  «a7n«The"c«non" 
bookf  same  folio  and  j)age) .  ®'  Fothadh. 

eclAf  'Oe  bii, 
V/6ic  "Oil,  rjA  ftiAi, 
t)ix>  A  cepc  fop  teAch, 
Peb  Af  t)eAch  po  btii. 

39 
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Cecti  pit-TnAtiAch  pt, 


alFothadh,  'Ootl  ecUxif  "OlAn  t>l|\, 

jTiit)  ATTiAit  cech  tnog. 
Cech  'oitTnAin  lA^tpti 
pit  ceti  |\e6i:  cen  |Ae|t, 
CeAC  CIA  ceif  -pjM  b^ig, 
-Aet)A  mAi|i  mic  tleitb. 

[This  poem  consists  of  four  stanzas,  and  the  following,  the  fourth,  was  left 
out  in  the  text, — by  mere  oversight:]— 

ll'hi  in  pAjAit  che^AC, 
Sech  ni  ino]!,  m  bee ; 
Ipo^tiAX)  CAch  A  moj, 
Cen  on  if  cen  ec. 

[translation.] 
"  This  is  the  proper  Rule, 

Certain  it  is  not  more,  not  less : 

Let  every  one  serve  his  lot 

Without  defect,  and  without  refusal". 

APPENDIX  No.  CXIII.     [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  365.] 

j^rocation"  Original  of  the  ^^InvocationP  from  Hie  febiie  Aenjtif a  {from 
Feuri  *  the  UeAbAr\  tnon  t)tinA  IDoitne,  now  called  the  t/eAbA|t 

Ae^^gu^a,  \^^q^q^  RJ.A,;  fol  28.  a.  ft.)' 

S^n  A  C^tifc  mo  tAb|tA['o] 

A  Cboimioe  fecc  nime, 

HombeiAcliA]!  buAit)  tepi, 

A  til  5tieni  51  be. 
Asei-giiiAn  fO|inofnA(«)  [a  .1.  foiUpger,  iUuminatet.] 

nicbet)  cti  meic  noemi, 

A  Hi  conic  -Ainjbiti, 

-A  ChoiTTToiti  nAn-ooine. 
A  ChoiTTToiu  nAn-ooine, 

A  HI  p|\iAn  p|i-mAich, 

ConAm|UMb  cac  -potAt), 

A|\  mobAt)  X)Oc  |\i5|\Ai'o. 
'Oo  pi5|iA'o  nomobAp, 

Ob  If  cu  mo  f  ui]ie, 

'OojiAbuf  A|i  m'Aif  e, 

5T^ef  cbi  oc  "DO  gui-oe. 
gunoiu  icje  'ooib, 

tlomAin  A]\AC  f  ogbuf , 

CAin-popub  cu  li5-x)Ach 

In  figivAt)  imf ofouf. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIV.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  367.]        ^£L_?5£I- 

Original  ofjirst  stanza  of  the  ^e\A\\e  AensufA,  at  January  1 ;  A'engusa; 
(from  the  same).  ^"^^ 

He  pt  daIacIi  'ooine, 
UAi-oeT)  in  111  |\6TnAiti ; 
l/Uix)  fo  jtechc  A|\t)  6pAit, 
Cjtijx  1  CAttAint)  CnAi|i. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXV.    [Lect.  XVU.,  Page  368.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  y^eU\^e  -AengufA,  at  March  17  [St.  ^^^. 
Patrick] ;  {from  the  sam/e).  Mar.  n. ' 

l^ffAp  5iAeni  Aine, 
Afp^t  Citenn  oi^e, 
Pacjiaic,  CO  mec  mite, 
tlob  'oiau  "oiAp  cj^oije. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVI.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  368.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  felnte  -AenjUfA,  at  April  13  {t^^^J^*,,^. 
festival  of  Bishop  UAff  ac]  ;  (from  the  sams).  Ap.  u  (st 

In  jtig-efpoc  UajyacIi, 
X)o  bepc,  6  •00  nAnic, 
Copp  Cpifc,  m  pg  I^TijA-bAilc, 
La  CumAinn  "oo  Pacjumc. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVII.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  373.] 

Original  of  the  "  Canon  of  St  Patrick'',  from  the  ''Book  of'^l^^^J' 
ArmaqhT  (fol.  21,  J.  6.).  trick"  from 

^^        ^''  ^  the  Book  of 

Item  quicumque  similiter  per  industriam  atque  injuriam  vel  ne-  Armagh, 
qmtiam  malum  quodque  opus  contra  familiam  seu  paruchiam  ejus 
perficerit  aut  prsedicta  ejus  insignia  dispcxerit  ad  libertatem  examinis 
ejusdem  Airddmachse  prsesulis  recte  judicantis  perveniet  caussa  to- 
tius  negotionis  cseteris  aliorum  judicibus  prastermissfs. 

Item  qufficumque  causa  valde  difficilis  exorta  fuerit  atque  ignota 
cunctfs  Scotorum  gentium  judicibus  ad  cathedram  archiepiscopi 
Hibernensium,  id  est  Patricii  atque  bujus  antestitis  examinationem 
recte  refferenda. 

Si  vero  in  ilia  cum  suis  sapientibus  facile  sanari  non  poterit  talis 
caussa  prosdictse  negotionis  ad  sedem  apostolicam  dccrevimus  esse 
mittendam,  id  est  ad  Petri  apostoli  cathedram  auctoritatem  Romas 
urbis  habentem. 

Hii  sunt  qui  de  hoc  decree erunt,  id  est  Auxilius,  Patricius,  Se- 

39  b 
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AP.  cxvii.  cundinus,  Benignus.     Post  vero  exitum  Patricii  sancti  alumpni  sui 
The  "  Can     ^^^^  ejusdem  libros  conscripserimt. 

of  Saint  Ps-  r  i 

trick",  from  LTRANSLATION.J 

Armagh.  Moreover,  whosoever  in  like  manner,  of  malice  prepense,  and 

wrongfully  or  wickedly,  shall  do  any  injury  to  his  family  or  parish, 
or  shall  treat  his  aforesaid  insignia  with  contempt,  the  case  of  the 
entire  matter  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  the  free  investigation  of 
the  same  prelate  of  Ardmacha,  didy  judging  thereof,  other  judges  of 
other  (tribunals)  being  passed  over. 

Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of  the  Scots, 
it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bishop  (of 
Armagh).  But  if  such  a  ca.se,  as  aforesaid,  of  a  matter  at  issue, 
cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  (by  him)  with  his  counsellors  in  that 
(investigation),  we  have  decreed  that  it  be  sent  to  the  apostolic 
seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  having  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter,  viz., 
Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Benignus.  But  after  the  death 
of  Saint  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his  books. 

[The  last  two  paragraphs  are  printed  in  Part  3  (but  not  correctly) 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  (1631),  who  translates  the  passage  as  fol- 
lows:— "Whensoever  any  cause  that  is  very  difficult,  and  imknown 
unto  all  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  nations,  shall  arise,  it  is  rightly 
to  be  referred  to  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish  (to  wit, 
Patrick),  and  to  the  examination  of  the  prelate  thereof.  But  if 
there,  by  him  and  his  wise  men,  a  cause  of  this  nature  cannot  easily 
be  made  up,  we  have  decreed  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  See  Apostolic, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  apostle  Peter,  wliich  hath  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Rome" — Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irishy  cap. 
viii. ;  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330.  He  cites  the  original  in  the  note,  and 
gives  it  as  an  extract  from  Vet.  Codex  Ecclesioe  Ai^machanceJ] 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVIII.     [Lect.  XVIIL,  Page  374] 

^st.*co"Lm  Original  of  the  last  soitence  of  the  "  Rule  of  St.  Coltim  CiUe''; 
ciiu'\  (from  MS.y  Vol.  XVII.,  Burgundian  JLibrarr/  of  Brussels; 

see  App,  No,  CX.). 

"  -Ap  riA  bece]!  ine^^A,  uc  *OoTnintif  aic,  Hon  x\ppA|Aebif 
ATice  tne  uAcuuf". 

[This  little  tract  is  published,  with  my  translation,  by  the  Irish 
ArchsBological  Society ;  in  the  volume  [for  1850]  containing  Primate 
Colton  8  Visitation,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  (p.  109).] 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIX.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  376.]       ^^^<^^'^. 

Original  of  extract  from  an  A  ncient  Treatise  on,  or  Exposition  ^^l^^^  ^^^ 
of^  the  Mass  {from  the  "LeAb^jA  XW6\<  t)tinA  IDoigiie,  com- the  Maw. 
mxmly  called  the  t>e<xb<x|i  bjte^xc;  RJ,A.;  fol.  126). 

^  Conit)  hepn  -pocA  tia  hi|\fe  t)te5A|i  'oa  cec  c|\ifCAi'oe  X)o 
c'uimnitijA'O.  Corn'o  ]:o|\pn  f'OchApn  cumcAigef  cec  -puA- 
l/Aig,  ocuf  cec  iToeggniTn  'oo  jenA. 

tlAi|\  ij^  cpiApn  com'LAnciU|yin  tia  liii^p,  corroei^AC  |ie- 
tenig,  CO  fjAe-pcepn  f onAipc,  f tAnAigtiji  cec  ):i|\en  ;  UAip  ip 
itToijieffA  .1.  irron^eif  CAcliAtACOA,  itniAicpef  tiAppenu  copn- 
gne  .1.  CO  fejAT)  'Oe  ipn  cocmechc,  ocuf  ipnanpux)  hicA. 
Ife  in  fegAt)  pn  cAiiAjAnpi^cei^  a|\  foc^vAicc  -po]Aoi\t)A  •ootia 
pperiAiD  lAp  nefejAgi. 

If e  humojipo,  gelt  fOjiAcbAt)  iconectAif  ifUf  coteic  ptifiti 
f^gut)  pn,  in  SpijAUc  tloem  nof  Aicc|\ebAiTo,  ocu-p  nof  com- 
'oi'onATTo,  ocuf  nof  nepcAnt)  ppi  cec  ftiAlAig.  Ife  iriSpi|\uc- 
fA  pot^tAf  AOATiA  "oibp  feipti  -OA  cec  i|\ifech  iprroeclAif 

ATTlAlt  If  All  teif ,    OCtIf  ATTIAll  COntHC  AtlAlf  ICItl    UAt)  ;    UAIf  If 

on  Spi]Auc  tloetn  ci'onAiccliep  nA  "OAnA  oipeg-OAfA  •ooneclAif 
^x^\<  nA  t>Ainib  Af 6enA  .i.  bAitef ,  ocuf  Aicpige,  ocuf  ff ef cipti 
•oeAfc  ocuf  cf eblAci. 

If  t>o  "OAnAib  An\e5X)Ai  in  Spifucu  noib  in  Sc]MpciJi|\ 
'OiA'OA  o  nino|\cAi5cheiA  cecb  nAineoluf,  ocuf  oconToix)AnuAp 
cec  coifp  fAegtitbA;  onA-OAincep  cec  fottp  poipucAt'OA,  o 
fonAjAcnAigcbef  cec  nin-otobiAA.  Uaii^  if  cpAfin  Scpib- 
cuijA  noib  •oictufcheji  iffe  ocuf  in'ottiijce  onxjectAif,  pu- 
bAigcheji  cecb-oebAit)  ocuf  cec  •oecbecfAit).  Ifinnce  fo- 
gAbuf  cotnAifte  fopbci  ocuf  fO|\cex)ub  comA'OAif  'oo  cech 
ceimutn  foteich  ipnt)ectAif;  ifcpclie  in-oAfbcliAix  in-o- 
cle-ou  ■oemnA  ocuf  -ouAtAcb  o  cech  ifefAcb  ipn-oecbAif. 
tlAiji  ip  in  Scfipctii|i  *OiAX)A  If  tnAUAii^  octif  if  tnume 
Aitgen  'oonAbulib  i]iefAc1iAib  nof  nin-oicmigec  ocuf  nof 
niTnjiAi'oer:;  ocuf  Aibcef  con-OAC  meic  cogA  •oo  T)ia  cpiA  nA 
comAi|\be.  tiAif  cox)AiU'o  in-o  ecnA  co  hefne-OAch  'oia  mAcu 
hibbbAf A  in-otennA  fotnibf,  ocuf  AijAejAA  inbit)  fpif ucaI'oai 
oninThefcchA|\,  octif  ofAitcnigec  "oo  gpep 

If  |iAnn  ele  'oini,  X)on  jibtpn  fOfAcbut)  iconectAif  T)ia 

COITTOI'OnA'O  .1.  CO]^p  CpfC,  OCUf  A  fUlb  I'DbAljAChejl  f Of  Atcofib 

nA  cfifCAi-oe.  1n  cofp  on  fogenAif  o  tTluine  615  ingme,  cen 
■oich  noije,  cenfCAititJt)  nin-oiucA,  cen  tAcliAif  feffOA;  ocuf 
fo  cfochAt)  o  lu-OAiwb  AtniffecbAib,  Af  cnut  ocuf  fOfmAc; 
OCUf  icf  AACc  lAf cf e-oenuf  a  bAf ,  ocuf  pii-bef  f of  -oeif  '06 
-AchAf  in  Him,  hi  ngtoif  ocuf  immiA-oAmtAi,  pA-OAingtib 
Tlime.     If  he  in  cofppn,  AmAib  aua  ipn  mof-gtoif ,  X)o  me- 
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App.  cxix  t<vic  TiA  p|\eoin  t>o  me\y  X)e  .1.  loon  Atc6i|t  noib.     tlAiit  if  tie 

Ancient  ^^    COjtpfA  f^C-toTl   fAl-obl^l  TIA   ni|\1fech    AchAfCTlAlC  lAjl  feC 

Ti-eatiseon  Aibcpe  ocuf  Aic]Ai5e  iTicfoejAit  iftif  ifinxxxch^p'OAi  nem- 
*  «^"»'  iQ^,  Ifhepn  pt  HA  Hefejtgi  ipnmbecAi'O  fucAin  x)anA 
pperiAib.  Ifhe  humo|i]\o,  if  bunA-o  octif  ifAt)buf  ecAn- 
chtucme  'oonA  hec«Aib'oecliu  tiAcbcfecic,  ocuf  'ooriA  cot- 
tAit)ib  TiAC  inncf AtnUMgec  ciAdjtenc.  ITlAif 5  "oini,  ciiifCAit)e 
TiAc  iiTocfAml^igent)  in  cofp  noetnfA  inCboimoeT),  ia]i 
cAin-befAib,  hiti'oenAC  ocuf  icpocAiiie;  u<M|t  ippn  chtiiip- 
f A  fogAbAf  t)efTni|iecc  n<\  'oeepci  'oo|\oifce  cec  iroeeif c  .1. 
A  ti-onocub  fen  cen  cinAix)  'OAfcent)  chmAX)  fit  A-OAim. 
If  hepn  imoff o,  oije  ocuf  comUvnciuf  nA  hiffe  CAtAtc- 
•OAi,  AmAit  f o]\cbAni:A|i  ipn  Scfipcuif ,  ecc. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXX.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  378,  379.] 

rrS Irmin   ^^^^^^  <>/  ^^^  Commencement  of  the  Invocation  of  God  the  Son 

"ihewue".       in  the  Prayer  of  St.  Ai|\efAn  the  Wise;  {from  l/eAbAH 

hmte  tecAin,  MS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.CD.,  col  338). 

O  X)etif  pAce^i  ommpocenf  IDeuf  exep cicuum  mifef e|\i 
nobif. 

A  X)^  -AchAif  tiitechtimAchcAig,  a  '0§  nAfto^  Aif  cliif  ■om. 

^ifchif  'oin  -A  'O^  uitechtimAcbrAij.     A  Ifu  Cfifc.     -A 
tDic  tJe  bi.    A  tnic  f ogenAif  fo  "bi.    -A  oengeni  *06  -AcliAf . 

The  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (same  Appendix)  begins: — 

Aifcbif  -oin  A  X)e  uitecuifiACCAig.     A  Spi^iuc  Tloib.     A 
Spif uc  If  UAifte  CAch  Spif uc. 


/i\OU  0/ 

the  word 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXI.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  379.] 

Original  of  explanation  of  the  word  Oifcif  (or  -Aifcif),  in  an 
oirrMi  or  ancient  Glossary,  referring  to  the  Prayer  of  St  -AmenAn ; 

^•"*"  (from  MS.  H.  3.  18.,  T.CD.^p.  534). 

Oifcif  .1.  fUfCACc,  ATiiAit  A-oeiit  A  nupnAit^ti  -Aipi^iAin  in 
6cnA.     Oif cif  'Din  a  X)e  -AchAif  uitecumACCAij. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXII.    [Lect.  XVIIL,  Pages  379,  380.] 

ro?'«"a°'     Original  of  commencements  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
ihtinechda.        Prayer  of  Cotru  tiA  'Ouinec'OA;  (from  the  t/eAbAf  iDume 
tecAin,  MS.  11.2.  16.,  T.CD.;  col  336). 

Aceoch  fpic  A  If  u  11 01b,  'oo  ceicbfe  SuifcetAise  fofcfib- 
f At)  T)o  ShofcelAi  ConroecA,  e-Oon  ITlAtA,  ttlAif cc,  tucAf ,loin. 
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The  second  prayer  begins  [atfoL  337]: —  ap.  cxmi. 

A  IfU  noeb,  A   CllAjAA  COem,   a  HecLu   tTlA1t)int)A,  a  5riAn  Prayewof 

Lati  tAichit)e  cum'OAcntXM,  a  t)|\eo  Ati  in  a  p|\eTi  ocuf ,  in  a  z)uS*«cA3a. 
|:i|iint)e,  octif  inA  bichbectiAt),  ocuf  inA  bich|^uchAinecAt). 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXm.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  380.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  an  Ancient  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Li^*^°*of 
Virgin  Mary;  {from  the  UeAbAn  til  on  *OunA  'Ooigjte,  now  the  b.v.m. 
called  l/eAbA^i  bpeAC,  RXA.^foL  121.). 

A  Tnui|te  m6|t,  a  Tntii|\e  Af  mo  •oonA  inui|nb,  a  llonio]\  nA 
mbAn,  A  TligAn  nA  n^Aingeb. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIV.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  381.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  the  Litany  of  ^Aengtij'  C6ibe  X)e  Litany  of 
(from  me  same  book^foL  11.  a.  6.).  cSuSi- 

Uin  CAecAic  cupchA  -oo  Aibichjnb  UomAn  jAbfAc  .b. 
blmebe  tim  TIocaI,  tini  TlemfenchAit),  um  Cbo|AnticAn,  pe|i 
lepim  [ecc]  Ueo|\A  mite  AnchAjVA-o  |ioiTeclAm|'AC  La  til u- 
niAin  1:^1  hoen-6eifc  um  C^ppoc  IbAij^,  -oia  CAbAjicbArAp  Ainget 
X)§  in  fteiT)  mAi|A  x>o  pgne  SAncc  bpigic  "oo  Ifu  inA  cpToiu, 
pep  lepim  [ecc]  U|n  caocaic  AiLichep  Aite  tocA|t  tA 
n-AtbAin,  buA  "oo  fe|AAib  TlomAn,  octif  uetA,  pe|\  lefum. 
fecc]  U|n  CAecAic  fOjA  ^jpAix),  piApAglAcb  cec  oen,  x)o 
5oet>e'Lti,  tocAp  a  noibichiit  inoenfenuit),  um  >AbbAn  mAc 
tiui  Co|\mAic.     pejA  lefum  [ecc] 

[UTERAL  TRANSLATION.] 

Three  times  fifty  canoes  (full)  of  Roman  pilgrims,  who  took  up 
in  Hi  Imele^  with  Notal,  with  Nemhsenchaidh,  with  Cornutaiij  per 
Jesum  [etc.].  The  three  thousand  father  confessors  who  congre- 
gated in  Mumhain  to  consider  the  one  question  under  Bishop  Ibair^ 
by  whom  to  the  angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the  great  feast  which 
St.  Brigit  made  for  Jesus  in  her  heart,  per  Jesum  [etc.].  The  otlier 
three  times  fifty  pilgrims,  who  went  into  Scotland  {Alhain)  third 

in  succession  to  the  men  of  Rome  and  Letha,  per  Jesum 

The  three  times  fifty  men  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them  being  a  man 
of  Rule,  of  the  Gaedhil  who  went  into  pilgrimage  in  one  synod  with 
Abban,  the  son  of  Ua  CormaiCj  per  Jesum  [etc.]. 

[The  following  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Brigid,  is  the  onlj  tract  that  I  have  Poem  hy 
met  which  could  tlirow  any  possible  light  on  the  circumstances  of  the  synod  ^^  ^riyid 
held  in  Munster  under  Bishop  Ihar.    The  poem  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient 
one,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Aengkua,    (It 
is  taken  from  the  MS.  Vol.  XVII.,  Burguudian  Library,  Brussels) :— 
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Ap.  cxxTv.  "bpighicc  (ecu.) 

Poem  by        HopA*  fliAit  tetn  coptn-bnt)  t!i6|a, 

St.  Briffid.         "Oo  iMgli  HA  ni§, 

ttopA'6  m  Alt  tern  mtiinTice|\  mmhe 
^ccA  h6\j  ci\e  bite  fijx. 

llopA*  tTiAit  Lem  cAwnce 
C|\eirme  ci\AbAit)  51^1  n, 

HopA-b  tTIAlt  Wm  fU]XA 

ecLA  oc  mo  tpeib. 
HopAt)  wAit  Vem  p]\  miVie, 

Itn  ce5liT)Aif  f  6in. 

llopA-o  niAit  Umti  t)Ab6A 

Armirieic  'oo  A]\eii\. 
llopA-b  WAiu  tein  tefC|\ti 

X)eii\cce  •00  x>h\>, 

UopA-b  tTIAlt  bem  e|*c]\A 

CT\ocAi|\e  -oiA  'O^im. 
HopA^  WAit  bem  f  oiclicll, 

"Oo  bicli  ItlA  buff. 

ttopA-b  triAit  bem  Ifti 

beof  -00  beit  ifUff . 
Hop  A*  mAit  bom  tiA  ceojXA 

ITIaitm,  miAT)  A  cbu, 

tlopA-D  mAit  bem  muinncep 

Tlime  -OA  ce6  t)U. 
llopA-b  mAic  bem  coi\bAm 

Cif Aije  •oon  ):bAit, 

tnA-D  cVieff  imnex) 

|ro|\fA  cipfe*  betiT)A6c  mAicli. 

tlopA-b  mAich  lem. 


Brit^  (oedoet). 

I  should  like  a  great  lake  of  ale 

For  the  King  of  the  Kings ; 

I  should  like  the  family  of  HeaTen 

To  be  drinking  it  through  time 
etemaL 
I  should  like  the  viands 

Of  belief  and  pure  pietj ; 

I  should  like  flails 

Of  penance  at  my  house. 
I  should  like  the  men  of  Heayen 

In  my  own  house ; 

I  should  like  kieves 

Of  peace  to  be  at  their  disposaL 
I  should  like  vessels 

Of  charity  for  distribution; 

I  should  like  caves 

Of  mercy  for  their  company. 
I  should  like  cheerfulness 

To  be  in  their  drinking; 

I  should  like  Jesus, 

Too,  to  be  here  (among  them). 
I  should  like  the  three 

Marys  of  illustrious  renown; 

I  should  like  the  people 

Of  Heaven  there  from  all  parts. 
I  should  hke  that  I  should  be 

A  rent -payer  to  the  Lord ; 

That,  should  I  suffer  distress, 

He  would  bestow  upon  me  a  good 
blessing. 

I  should  like  [etc]. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXV.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  383.] 
^//w*/to   (^^9y^^^  of  passage  in  ilie  A^^X^vn  An  'oa  ShuAg  {the  Address 


of  the  Arch-Poet  At^\\\x\e  to  t1ei"6e). 
Leimter;  H.  2.  18.,  TCD,;  fol  148.  6. 


{From 
a). 


the  Book  of 


CiA|"u  pti  pti  imniAti  Uujen. 


from  the 

BaiU 

Chitinn, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVI     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  386.] 

Original  of  two  passages  in  the  b^ite  Chuinn  {MS.  Egerton  88, 
British  Museum^  fol.  11.  6.). 

Ibtu]"  Afx:  lep  cecliAipcAicc  Aif)ci;  coTnnA|ic  cAtJ|i  con- 
beb^c  triucituime. — 

Co  t/AOSAijte  torro  tenpecAp  ici]a,  x>o  UAitcenn  cectic  .i. 
po^C]AAic;  CA151  CAp|m<\  .1.  ectAfA;  C]Aoinn  qAoniA  bepcuf 
blAcViA  "oo  x>inn. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXVII.   [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  386,  387.]  AP.cxxvn. 

Original  of  passage  in  the  "  Tripartite  Life'^  of  St.  Patrick,  u  to 
(my  copy,  J5.  21 ;  MS.,  Egerton  93,  p.  6,  British  Museum),  ^tSu^^  or 
quoted  from  the  t)AiLe  Chuinn,  of  the  word  UAitcenn,  or  ^•»<'^««»- 
UAitgenTi. 

UicpAc  CAitciiTo,  conucpAC  |\tiATnA,  noipc  cettA  ceoiiage 
bentJACA  (.1.  t6o,  i.«.  by  them),  beirocbop-Aiit,  iti  y\^\t 
imbAdUx. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  word  Tatlginn,  or  Tailcmn,  is 
from  the  opening  of  the  ancient  Law  compilation,  called  the  Senchus 
M6rj  or  Great  History,  in  the  completion  of  which  St.  Patrick  took 
part  along  with  King  Laeghairi  and  others  (vellum  M.S.,  H.  3.  17., 
T.C.D.,  p.  1),  where  this  prophecy  of  the  Druids  is  quoted,  with  an 
interlined  gloss,  as  follows,  [and  see  another  version  in  App.  No. 
CXXXIII.,;MWf,  p.  624.] 

UiucfAiT)  cAitginn,^*^ 

Ua|\  mui]i  meipginn, 

-A  c]\oiTin  cnom-cinn,^^^ 

-A  cinn  cott-cinn,^''^ 

-A  miAf  A^"*^  in  iApcA|\  [read  Aiptiup]  Acige, 

A-oepuic  uiLe  Amen. 

(*^  .1.  Itiiufic  "OA  cultiicre  ca6  a  cirrn  Ag  rt^dctiiti,  t.e.,  the  parties  to  whom 

all  persons  will  humble  their  heads  in  genuflexion. 
(*»)  .1.  ImbAdtd  c|>omA  in  a  tAiriAib,  t.e.,  their  bent  staffii  in  their  hands. 
(*)  .1.  A  coi|\ne  iniA  cenriAib,  t.«.,  their  coronas  (tonsures)  upon  their  heads. 
t«>)  .1.  A  tiAtcop,  t.e.,  their  altars. 

The  connection  or  relation  between  the  words  Tvluigh,  to  humble, 
and  TaHcenn  or  TaUginn,  the  person  or  persons  (for  the  last  form  is 
plural)  may  be  seen  from  the  following  example,  taken  from  the  vel- 
lum M.S.,  H.  3.  18.,  T.O.D.,  p.  653  :— 

m  tnui^  cfettiA*  cAilgiteix  pe  It  is  not  the  tempestuous  sea  that 

riAibnib  ip  .i.  uiViLa  tio  cetifu^A'b  abates  to  angry  rivers,  t.c.,  that  hum- 

.1.  ho6a  cubAitenn  iti  nitii|\  c^en-  bles,  or  is  pacified ;  that  is,  the  power- 

contiAd  jMf  tiA  hAibnib  -peixgAiA,  no  ful-bDlowy  sea  does  not  humble  itself 

pitAine.  to  [either]  the  angrj  or  placid  rivers. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  there  is  as  much 
natural  relation  between  the  word  ToU-cinn,  tonsured-head,  and  TaU" 
cinn,  as  there  is  between  the  latter  and  TuUaghenn,  to  humble;  and, 
indeed,  a  very  curious  case  in  point  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  tale 
of  the  Bruighen  Da  Derga,  in  the  ancient  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhrd  (fol. 
63.  b.),  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Ingcel,  the  pirate  chief,  in 
describing  the  monarch  Conaire  Jdor^s  attendants,  says : — 

AcconnA|\c  Ar\'o  bof  |\-6ctAe6  a|\  I  saw  there  a  portly  young  roan 

b6tAib  nA  ini'OAe  cecnAe  fop  \^\<  in  in  front  of  the  same  couch  in  the 

cige.    Aeif  Willie  ):ai]\.     'pinnie:i]\  middle  of  the  house.    The  disgrace 

CAnA6  ft^be  ca6  pnnA  ^.y^x  ct^AnA  of  baldness  was  upon  him.    As  fair 

Aent),    •    »     •     •     ♦     CAubftinne,  as  the  mountain  cotton  (cat*8  tail  ?) 
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cxrvii. 

Aj  to  the 
word 

rai7r«nn,  or 
TailgeHn, 


|\i5  x)|\a4  ^15  Cemju^,  ctefAwnAd 
CliotiAi|\e  in  pn  ;  fep  commie  ni6i|\ 
in  feppn. 


Ancient 
aceoant  of 
the  BaiU 
anSediL 


is  erety  hair  that  grows  throogb  ham 
head.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  •  liJat  man  is 
Taulchinni,  the  royal  buffoon  of  the 
King  of  TenuuTj  juggler  to  Canair^ 
Mdr  [the  monarch] ;  a  man  of  gre«t 
power  is  that  man. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  name  or  soubriquet  of 
Talchenrij  or  Taul-chinne  (which  is  the  same  as  Ttd^hinnij  au  in  the 
ancient  Gaedhilg  being  the  same  as  ti  in  the  modem),  was  descrip* 
tive  of  baldness,  and  a  term  of  reproach,  baldness  being  at  all  times 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace ;  and  I  believe  it  was  as  a  submission  to 
disgrace  or  humiliation  for  the  sake  of  God  that  the  tonsure  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Christian  priesthood. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXVIII.    [Lect.  XVHI.,  Page  387.] 

Original  of  ancient  account  of  the  t)Aite  An  Sc^it  (from  the 

MS,  chased  Harl,  5280,  in  the  British  Museum^  p.  119). 

l/AA  ]\oboi  COTTD  1    CenHUMJ  1A|\  TTDlt  "OOTIA  flgAlb,  ACjlACC 

niACAin  mocb  fOjA  ]Ai-]\Ait  tia  Uemp^c,  pA  ct}|^cbAit  5|\eine, 
ocuf  A  c|ti  "oiAuit  Ajtoen  |tif  .1.  tTlAot,  Otoe,  Oluicne;  ocu|* 
A  c]^i  pbt)  .1.  CchAin,  Co|\b,  CefA|\n.  'fo'oeg  Acuiuvigepom 
cec  -DiA  in  tiOTi|'en,  -00  Aip-o-exin,  a^a  tia  jAboAOii'  PnA-p-oe 
fO|t  Otaittd  cen  aiimujat)  'oopim.  In  "ou  "oia  n'oechAi'opom 
X)o  si^ef,  CO  cApUxic  ctoich  Anx)  fOA  cofAib,  octrp  fALc^Aij* 
fui]\i.  tlo  gef  An  cloc  -po  cofAib  co  ctof  jto  UenniAig 
uib,  ocuf  fo  bj^ejAib.  If  Ant)pn  \iO  i^pfACc  Conn  -oia 
•oiAUi-oib  ci-DA  |\uf  gef  -An  ctoc,  cia  liAinm,  ocuf  c^n  x)o 
^vaUx-o,  ocuf  no  |iA5<x'6,  ocuf  cit)  ]io  CA]AAitt  UemivAig. 

If 6*6  ix)benc  An  'OfAi  ffi  Conn,  ni  fton'OAt)  co  cen-o 
CAecAc  tAiti,  ocuf  A  cfi.  In  CAn  \<o  cint)tot)  An  Aniompn, 
fUf  lAffA^c  Conn  'oon  -Of ai  Affi^ip.  If  Ann  A-ooep:  ah 
t)]\Ai:  PaL  AnmAim  nA  cloice.  Inif  l^oAit  AfA  CA|\t)A'o. 
UemAijt  ci|M  f Alt  1  fOfjiomA-O.  Uif  UAittcen  AnAififpe  co 
b^vAC,  ocuf  ip  An  anf en  buf  oenAC  ctuice  cen  ubef  fbAitiof 
A  Uem|VAi5;  ocuf  la  "oejinAC  An  AonAij,  in  ftkic  nACAf 
f  A15P  bit)  cuf  If  An  btiAt)Ainpn.  Tlo  gef  j^At  f  oac  cof  Aibf  e 
Annu,  ot  in  'OfAi,  ocuf  "oo  fAipngefc;  An  tin  jAifin  |\o  gef 
An  cboc  ifex)  tion  fig  biAf  t)oc  pot  co  bfAt.  tli  bA  me 
not)  ftoin-of e  "oeic,  ot  in  -oiiai. 

AmbAUAf  lef  utn,  conAcocAf ,  ciai6  moif  imniACUAifc,  conn  a 
re-oocAf  ciT)  -oo  cocAf  Af  met)  An  -oof  cu  -otif nAinecc ;  conco- 
tACAf  cf  ecbAn  in  mAf  CA15  Af  a  nAmuf .  TMoAf  niAif  c  "DUinn, 
ot  Conn,  -oiAnA  fuccAi  a  cif  nAiniuit.  lefpn  'ootteci  An 
mAfCA6  cfi  ofcofA  CUCA1,  octif  If  cfAi-oe  •DupiAnAic  in 
cofcof  -oegenAC  inAf  [in]  cof cnof  coifed.  If  'oo  gum  fig 
erii,  op  in  T)f  Ai,  cibe  t)iD|\Aiciuf  Conn  a  Uemf  A15.    -AnAiT)  lAf- 
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pn  At)  «^|ica6  t)iri  'oibj^ccAt),  ocuf  ac  ctic^,  ocuf  f qiAif   cxrym. 
fAita  fpi  Conn,  ocuf  conjAjtc  tef  •oia  cpeb.    t)tifcocA]A  ia-  ^„g|g„t 
|\um  cont)Uf  |\AtAi  ipn  niAj  nAl^imo.    ConAcuc^p  An  pt-jAAit  account  of 
mpn  ocuf  bill  6|\t)A  in^  •oo]tAf ,  ocuf  conACACA]\  cec  nALAint)  on^aMi. 
nAnn  yo  occAe  pnio]Aiiine,  'oei6  cjiAigit)  pcic  a  ^rot).     1/0ca|a 
iA|\tini  ipn  [cig],  c6nACACA|\  An  injen  tnACOACcAipn  C015  ocuf 

bApp  0|\'0A  fOjA   A   TnutU\6.      tDAbAC   AipCIt),  CO   CipctAlb  0]At)A 

impe,  ocuf  fi  tAn  •00  'oeiAg-lin'o ;  eyc^iAi  oi^i  fO|A  a  u]t;  copAn 
•01  op  fop  A  beolxM.  ConACACAp  An  f caI  ^ro-oepn  ipin  C15  f op 
A  cinn  inA  pi5-fuit)e.  tli  1p\^^t  a  UetnpAic  piAtn  ipe\\  a  me^oe, 
nA6  A  CAOime;  Ap   Aitte  a  cpocA,   Ap  ingAncA  a  tjeutuA. 

Ppifgepcp'oe  t)oib  ocuf  Acbepc  p\iu :  tli'ooni  |"CAt-f a  em, 
octip  nit)OTn  tipcpAC  ocuf  "oom  tup'oepcup  t)uib ;  lAp  mbAf  vo 
•oeocAiQAf ,  ocuf  If  "00  cinet  At)Aim  t)Aum :  ifpe  mo  f lon-OA-o, 
I/I15  mAC  extent),  mic  UijepnmAif.  If  -oo  t)o  'oecliA'otif 
coneciuf  'oet)fe  f AegAt  x>o  ftACAU  pen,  ocuf  cac  ptA^Ai  biAf 
A  UempAi6.  Ocuf  bA  f^  An  ingen  boi  ipn  C15  pop  a  ciont) 
plAicitif  Cpenn  co  ppAt. 

t)A  p  An  ingen  xyo  bepc  An  t)iceT>  -oo  Cont)  .1.  •OAm-ApiA, 
ocuf  copc-AfnAi.  Cetpi  cpAipt)  pcic  pot)  An  ■OATfi-AfnA;  06c 
cpAipx)  lap  A  cuAim  ocuf  cAtAm.  In  cAn  tuit)  An  injen 
■con  "OAit  At)benc  ppiu:  Cia  "oa  cibepcAp  An  Aipx)eocfA? 
JTpif cApc  An  f cAt  copo  ftuin'op'oe  cac  plAic  o  Cunt)  co  bpAt. 
LocAp  A  pop  CAt)  An  pcAib  conA  pAitAicpecAp  An  pAt  nAC  An 
cec.  foppAcbAt)  tiA  Cont)  in  t)AbAi5,  ocup  in  c-epcpAi  optJA, 
ocup  Ant)  Aip[t)]ech.  1p  t)epn  aca  Aipbinj  An|ScAil.  ocup 
egcpAi,  ocup  cAp5pAit)e  Cuint). 

Cia  pop  A  n'OAiLpt)ip  An  Aipt)ecpA,  copAn  t)ep5-tAit  ?  ot  in 
injen.  t)Ait  t)e,  pop  in  ScaL,  pop  Cont)  c6t)-CACAC  .1.  cet) 
cAt-pAi  bpippup;  CAecAC  btiAt)Ain  nAmA  vo  x>o  cAit,  no  vo 

lbt)A.       Pppt)    CAtA    .1.    CAt    bpej,     CAC    6tl,    CAC    A\Ce,    CAt 

1TIa6ai,  CAt  Cint)-cipi ;  pecc  CAtAi  TMoiji  Line,  CAt  CuAitgne ; 
pecc  cAtA  CtAipine,  ecc. 

-A  compAC  Am  UibpAici 

Cec  let-comnApc  Anuit!)e, 

Ipe  5it)nicep  ac  t)lui5i 

TIa  pbuAg  biAp  lAppuitje. 
'OippAn  t)o  Conn  cet)-cAtA6 

lAp  nApcenet)  t)pech-mA5, 

goncAp,  lAp  cimcelt  cech  puip, 

X)iA  mAipc  A  UuAt  Cmpuip. 

CiA  poppA  nt)Aitpt)ip  in  Aip[t)]ecpA  cup  in  t)ep5-plAit  [read 
lAitJ,  op  in  ingen.  *OAit  t)e,  op  in  ScAb,  pop  Ape  mAc  Cuint). 
I^ep  cpi  ngpetA. 
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cxxvin. 

Ancient 
account  of 
the  B*Mi 
ati  acdil. 


Ittja  coerpA-o  mAi|i-biii. 

\)^  TOipf  An  -oo  ^jvc  tuac  Ctunx) 

Cu  meic  -ditetiA  Otuitn. 

'OlA'OAp-OOin    pClX)  CAC 

xX  CAOcuf  La  pt  LtijAC. 

UjAlCA  bbA-OAITl  HAITI  A 

In  CAn  no  'ooc  ibtJAA. 

[translation], 

A  day  that  Conn  was  in  Temair  after  the  destruction  of  the  kings, 
he  went  up  at  early  [morning]  upon  the  royal  rath  of  Tematrj  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun;  and  his  three  druids  along  with  him,  namely,  Afcu>l, 
BloCj  Bhuicne;  and  his  three  poets,  namely,  Eihainy  Corbj  Cesarn, 
The  reason  that  he  went  up  there  every  day  with  that  number,  to 
view  all  the  points  [of  the  heavens]  was,  in  order  that  hill-men 
[fairy-men]  should  not  rest  upon  Erinn  unperceived  by  him.  The 
spot  that  he  always  frequented,  he  happened  to  meet  a  stone  there 
imder  his  feet,  and  he  stood  upon  it.  The  stone  screamed  under  his 
feet  so  as  that  it  was  heard  all  over  Temair,  and  over  Bregh  [or 
Bregia].  Then  Conn  asked  of  his  druids  what  the  stone  screamed 
for,  what  was  its  name,  and  where  it  came  from  and  where  it  should 
go  to,  and  what  brought  it  to  Tetnair.^^^^ 

What  the  druid  said  to  Conn  was,  that  he  would  not  tell  till  the 
end  of  fifty  days  and  three.  "When  the  number  had  ended,  Conn 
asked  the  druid  again.  It  was  this  the  druid  said :  ^^Fdl  is  the  name 
of  the  stone.  It  was  out  of  the  Island  of  Focd  it  was  brought.  It 
was  in  Temair  of  the  Land  of  Fed  it  was  set  up.  In  the  land  of 
TatUtin  it  shall  abide  for  ever ;  and  it  is  that  land  that  shall  be  the 
sporting  fair-green  as  long  as  there  shall  be  sovereignty  in  Temair; 
and  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  the  sovereign  who  does  not  witness  it, 
there  shall  be  hardness  in  that  year.  Fat  has  screamed  under  thy 
feet  this  day,  said  the  druid,  and  prophesied ;  the  number  of  calls 
which  the  stone  has  screamed  is  the  number  of  kings  that  shall 
come  of  thy  seed  for  ever:  It  is  not  I  that  shall  name  them  for 
thee",  said  the  druid. 

As  they  were  there,  after  this,  they  saw  a  great  mist  all  round, 
so  that  they  knew  not  where  they  went,  from  the  greatness  of  the 
darkness  which  had  come ;  and  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  horseman 
approaching  them.  "  It  would  be  a  great  grief  to  us",  said  Con»,  "  if 
we  should  be  carried  into  an  unknown  country".  After  this  the 
horseman  let  fly  three  throws  [of  a  spear]  at  them,  and  the  last 
throw  came  with  greater  velocity  than  the  first  throw.  "  It  is  the 
wounding  of  a  king,  indeed",  said  the  druid,  "  whoever  shoots  at  Conn 
in  Temair",  The  horseman  then  desisted  from  the  shooting,  and  came 
to  them,  and  bade  welcome  to  Conn,  and  he  took  them  with  him  to 


(258)  It  will  be  perceived  below  that  this  qacstion  is  not  answered  by  the  druid ;  the  stone, 
however,  had  been  brought  to  Temair  by  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann. 
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his  house.     They  went  fosward  then  until  they  entered  a  beautiful   cxxtiii. 
plain.     And  they  then  saw  a  kingly  rath  and  a  golden  tree  at  its  ,    ,    , 

\  _,•'  1TT1*'.  J  /•  ^Ancient 

door ;  and  they  saw  a  splendid  house  in  it,  under  a  roof-tree  of  account  of 
Findruine;  thirty  feet  was  its  length.  They  then  went  into  the  ^^n^^ 
house,  and  they  saw  a  young  woman  in  the  house  with  a  diadem  of 
gold  upon  her  head ;  a  silver  kieve  with  hoops  of  gold  by  her,  and  it 
full  of  red  ale ;  a  golden  can  [escra]  on  its  edge ;  a  golden  cup  at  its 
mouth.  They  saw  the  Seal  [champion]  himself  in  the  house  before 
them,  in  his  king's  scat.  There  was  never  found  in  Temair  a  man 
of  his  great  size,  nor  of  his  comeliness,  for  the  beauty  of  his  form, 
the  wonderfulness  of  his  face. 

He  spoke  to  them  and  said  to  them :  "  I  am  not  a  Seal  indeed,  and 
I  reveal  to  thee  part  of  my  mystery  and  of  my  renown :  It  is  after 
death  I  have  come ;  and  I  am  of  the  race  of  Adam ;  Lug^  son  of 
Edlenn^  son  of  Tighernmas^  is  my  name.  What  I  have  come  for  is, 
to  reveal  to  thee  the  life  of  thine  own  sovereignty,  and  of  every 
sovereign  who  shall  be  in  Temair'*.  And  the  maiden  who  was  in  the 
house  before  them  was  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever. 

It  was  this  maiden  that  gave  the  two  articles  to  Cann,  namely,  an 
ox-rib  and  a  hog -rib.  Twenty-four  feet  was  the  length  of  the  ox- 
rib  ;  eight  feet  between  its  arch  and  the  ground.  When  the  maiden 
came  to  distribute  the  drink,  she  said  to  them :  "  Who  shall  this  bowl 
be  given  to  ?"  The  Scdl  answered,  that  every  sovereign  from  Conn 
down  for  ever  would  be  named.  They  went  from  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  Scdl,  and  they  did  not  perceive  the  rath  nor  the  house.  The 
kieve  was  left  with  Conn^  and  the  golden  escra,  and  the  bowl.  It  is 
from  this  have  come  the  "  Vision  [Baile']  of  the  Seal,  and  the  ad- 
venture and  journey  of  Conn**,  [There  is  something  irregular  here, 
as  this  paragraph  ought  to  be  the  end  of  the  tale.] 

"  Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?"  said  the 
maiden.  "  Distribute  of  it",  said  the  Scdl,  "  to  Conn  of  the  hundred 
battles :  that  is,  he  will  gain  an  hundred  battles.  Fifty  years  shall  he 
spend  when  he  shall  die.  He  will  fight  battles,  namely,  the  battle 
of  Bregh;  the  battle  of  Eli;  the  battle  of  Aiche;  the  battle  of 
Mctcha;  the  battle  of  Cenn-tire;  seven  battles  in  Magh-Line;  the 
battle  of  Cuailgne;  seven  battles  in  Cldirine,  etc. 

"  In  his  combat  with  TipraUe, 

Though  unequal  in  strength,  their  advance ; 

It  is  he  that  shall  be  wounded  wl;iile  cleaving 

The  hosts  that  shall  accompany  him. 
"  Woeful  for  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles. 

After  having  paved  Drech-Mhagh, 

He  is  killed,  after  having  gone  round  all  the  bays. 

On  Tuesday  in  Tuath  Eemruis**. 

"  Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?"  said  the 
maiden.  "  Distribute  of  it",  said  the  Scdl,  "  to  Art,  the  son  of  Conn. 
A  man  of  three  shouts". 
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"  He  shall  fight  the  battle  of  Fidh-Ros^  the  morning  of  Mucruimhij 

In  which  shall  fall  great  warriors, 

It  will  be  woeful  to  Art  the  son  of  Conn^ 

With  the  sons  of  OUiU  Oluim. 
"  Upon  Thursday  he  fights  the  battle 

In  which  he  falls  by  the  sons  of  Lughaidh, 

Thirty  years  only  (shall  he  reign) 

At  the  time  that  he  shall  be  slain". 


Flonn, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXIX.   [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  389,  390.] 
Beferene*  to  Original  of  stauza.  referring  to  the  b^iLe  An  ScAit,  in  the  Poem 
on  the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  lara,  by  yUxnn  TiiAinif- 
q\ec,/7-ow  the  Book  ofLeinster;  H,  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;fol  98, 
(32nc{  stanza);  and  original  of  first  line  of  the  same  Poem. 
ttlAiAb  iA|\nA  jMjA  'oon  cftog, 
Oo6o  miTi-gtAti  ITIiijme'ooTi, 
Ho  fijiAt),  cit)  c|\tic  Ait-e, 
tlo  f c]\ibAt)  ifpn  ScAt-bAite. — 


Poem  bjr 
King  Art, 


*•  Prophecy" 
ascribed  to 
Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill. 


Hig  Uerfnw^  "oia  cefbAiro  cnu. — 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXX.     [Lcct.  XVIII.,  Page  391.] 
Original  of  first  line  of  the  ^^ Prophetic''  Poem  ascribed  to  ^|\c 
"  the  LonelxT^  son  of  Conn  {from  X^e^h^n  nA  b-tli-dne, 
RXA.Jol  77). 

CAin  "00  X)ennA  t)en. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXI.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  392.] 
Original  of  the  heading  and  commencement  of  a  Prophecy  of 
St,  Patrick,  ascribed  to  pnn  ITIac  CuTfiAitt  (from  a  vellum 
MS.  in  T.C.D.,  classed  H.  3.  17,  p.  835). 

Fxnn^  the  grandson  of  Baiscn^^  fore- 
telling of  Patrick,  vbeu  he  slipped 
off  the  flag  on  which  he  afterwards 
came  to  Erinn : 

It  is  not  through  a  path  of  crime  my 
foot  has  come,(*) 
For  of  strength  I  am  not  bereft,0>> 
But  a  stone  rejects  a  Fenian  king/^) 
A  flag<<^'  which  represents  a  chaste 
man  with  the  dignities  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.(«) 

It  will  not  bear  God-grieving,  fleshy, 
Fenian  bodies.^O 

A  residence  pleasant/')  with  Angels  to 
watch  in  presence  [of  the  rock]  in 
the  heavy  circle  of  plaintive  clerical 
music,  preaching<*»)  a  great<*>  work. 

With  ornamented  instruments,  whose 
name  is,  the  Altor  of  the  all-direct- 
ing, strong  judging  God. 


pnx)  tiA  bAifcne  ceciniu,  occ 
UAif  cecAl  Pactvaic,  in  catj  -oo  no- 
cTiAif  'ooti'o  leic  ^o|\  A  uahic  [111 
tobA^N?]  iA|\pn  CO  be^int). 

ni(*>  tno  coff A  ef ce  fecA-o 

A|\f"^  mm  tie|\c  iiAii\cii3if, 
-Acbc^*>  ctocn  t)toinAif  jxig  t^entiit) 
tecc^*)  CAi-o  cAifelbcAi  co  h5tna- 
•oAib^^^noeb  Spi^vAUA. 

ni<0  piilAing  Ai-oe  ctinpti  jreoUM-oe 

pAtiT)  'Oeo-civAicecn. 
-A|\tif<'>  TieAu  irroAi-oe  ^i  Aingel,  i 

«\ecriA|\cti|*,  1  ctiAi|\T)  c|\oiTj  CI  mil 

cie|\e  tiepiA-OAcb  oc  Pi\ocepu,(**) 

nioi\(*)  "oAriA. 
Co  n-A'obA'odcAib  [A-obA-OAib]  ctrni- 

[•o]ACCAlb,  ■OIAITIDA  bAltltTl  Abc01|\ 

X>6  cfeo^-OAi,  c|>eti-bi\eeAig. 
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C|\eifiii  Annexe  tie^xc  tiinnioiti  <*) 
tiAinA  jtiA,  5ivA'OAirci'6  finu  pf- 
iti-oe  neni-|M  ntiAfAt,  foff at)  -pji- 
DitigA'Oy  -oiA-net)  iMg-rui-oe  new ; 
t>iAiiit)  fOfcemei  cAtuin,  Ainigit 

CO  Ctl|\  CeOAt  1  CAtA1|\  Ctl1|\CC. 

Cotiuf  CA|XA|\  CAiLcetiti  c|\en  rxm 
^cpe  5Uff  oeti  a|\  c-pecfe,  conbiA 
A  clitAnn  bicliTiAi'oe  c6ti  wA^vAf 
Ctoch  Coc|\Ai5e/*)  pACfVAic. 

pnic. 
[niiwiijA'6.] 
<*)  .1.  til  c^i  coe  Aifce  t)0|\AH\cif  tno 

(  .1.  m  huf  c)i|\A  tin\c  pi  otMJtn. 

<•)  .1.  a6c  If  ctocli  nig  pAtifi  |\if 

t>U)niAif  in  6to£. 
<*)  .1.  If  cAiT)  in  CI  t)iAnAfCAf  ni'6^ 

fA  m  ctoi6. 

<•)  .1.  ^^t)A  epfcoip. 
<*)  .1.  ni  ftiitAing  cti|\|3A  nA  pAnn 
feoittnA|\  cjvAi'oiu  X)ia. 

<•>  .1.  If  Aptjf  nAicc  nAingel  bi6  icA 
iftnAi-oe  Pac]vaic  lii  pA-o- 
nAife  nA  tice. 

<*)  .1.  fOAninoi]!  no  ceAgAfc. 

<')  .1.  mon  ceif  c. 

<^)  .1.  t>iAOAil.  Tlininoin  .i.  AnwAin. 

<*).!.  Ainm  Aite  x>o  pAut^Aic   Cot- 

[It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  two  stones,  or  rather,  a  stone  and 
a  rock,  referred  to  in  this  curious  ancient  piece;  that  is,  if  we 
believe  the  heading  to  be  correct,  either  in  its  first  form,  or  -with 
my  presumed  correction.  One  of  these  was  an  altar  stone,  that 
upon  which  either  Patrick  or  the  leper  came  to  Erinn;  and  the 
other  the  celebrated  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  to  this  day  is  called 
Carraig  PhatraiCy  or  Patrick's  Rock,  but  which  was  also  anciently 
called  Leac  PhdAraic^  or  Patrick's  Flag-stone.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
a  popular  oath  under  that  name— T)Af  An  tic  Pac^ic  aca  a  cCAifel. : 
"By  the  Leac  Phatraic  which  is  in  Cashel".  See  the  old  tale 
of  ceifneAih  In Jine  ^TitiilL  ("  the  Grumbling  of  GoU's  Daughter"), 
a  story  of  FetdhUm  Mac  Crmhihainn^  king  of  Munster,  who  died 
A.D.  845.  The  city  called  Corc^a  City,  where  the  angels  were  to 
keep  vigil  for  the  coming  of  Patrick,  was  the  City  of  Cashel,  first 
founded  by  Core  Mac  Lughach  (who  was  king  of  Munster  at  the 
time  of  Patrick's  coming),  he  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
resort  of  angels  to  the  place,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Note  on  RdUh 
Breasail  (ante).  Appendix  III.,  p.  ASb."] 


Its  strength  is  more  prevailing  than  ^t,  cxxzi. 

the  strength  of  the  soul's  false  ene-  — '—^ 

my.(*)    The  lover  of  fair  truth,  the  *»  Prophecy" 
illustrious  Heavenly  King,  who  on  Mcribed  to 
His  throne  sitteth;  whose  kingly  ^?!Ski?* 
throne  is  Heaven,  whose  footstool  ^^"'•"'^ 
is  the  Earth.    Angels  seeing  Him 
shall  be  in  Core's  City. 

Until  comes  the  powerful  Tatlcenn^ 
who  will  heal  every  one  who  shall 
believe;  whose  children  shall  be 
perpetual  as  long  as  Cothraigh^sfi^ 
Patrick's,  Bock  shall  live.   ITimis. 

[OLOSS.] 

(•)  t.e.,  it  is  not  through  a  path  of  crime 

I  have  brought  my  foot. 
0>)  t.e.,  it  is  not  decay  of  strength  that 

is  on  me. 
(^)  c.e.,  but  it  is  the  stone  of  a  Fenian 

king  which  the  stone  rejects. 
(^)  t.e.,  he  is  a  chaste  person  for  whom 

comes   my  refusal   by  the 

stone. 
(*)  i«.,  the  dignities  of  a  bishop. 
(O  t.e.,  it  will  not  bear  the  bodies  of 

the  fleshy  Fianns  who  grieve 

God. 
^')  ue.,  it  is  a  pleasant  residence  with 

the  angels  who  are  watching 

for  Patrick  in  presence  of 

the  flag. 
(**)  t.e.,  a  sermon  or  instruction. 
<*)  t.e.,  of  great  right. 
<^)  t.e.,  of  the  devil.  Ninmoin;  i.e.,  a 

souL 
(*)  i.e.,  another  name  for  Patrick  is 

Cothraigke, 
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**  Prophecy" 
(In  a  Fenian 
Poem) 
awribed  to 
Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill. 


"  Prophecy" 
ascribed  to 
the  Druid 
of  King 
Laeghairi, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXII.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  395.] 

Original  of  stanzas  in  one  of  the  "  Ossianic^  Poems^  containing  a 

''Prophecy"  ascribed  to  pinn  tTlAC  CuttiaiII  (MS.  J?.  1.  II, 

T.C.D.,p.nb). 

p.  A  Oipn,  An  iiAme  ]Aiiin 

til  T)o  yAi]^ine  tfiic  CuniAitt, 

1niA|\  cUxiitngip  An  ^iig  co  |uxc, 

-Aingit  50  pp  IDA  A'6]iA'6. 

O.  InneofAT)  t)iiic  fceAt  50  5|Mnn, 

A  phAC]AAic  CAif)  inic  CAtpjVAinn, 

-AjAf  bA  cixA-d  tet)'  C]AA0t'6e, 

5ac  •oaI^  aca  a  tXA1]^n51]^e. 

Sume  •00  |tinn  pnn  caija, 

0|*  jbnn  A5  DennAit)  6t)ai|i, 

50  pfACAi-b  neAL  'oub  acuai^, 

t)o  niu6  Cine  t^e  hAon-UAin. 

•  «'     '    •  •  •  • 

'Oo  |\0fbeA]^c  CAOilce  civAOi-de, 

He  pnn  oiiA-oenic  -AtrfiAine, 

UAbAi]A  cop-oog  f 0*0*  "OeAt)  fif 

If  nA  ieij  pnn  a  neiftif. 

Ip.  UpuAg  pn  A  ChAoilce  qtAoi-de, 

If  ciAn  UAic  in  cAifngif e, 

thepcrAit)  X)AnAi]A  ca|\  Tnui]A  meAnn, 

^  nuiLc  ron  rcAnAib  GiiAeAnn. 
«  •  '   '    ♦'  »  '       *  • 

feAjt  WA  'OAjA'DAOin  c6i-6  A|VA  cceAnn, 
Otc  An  lAfiTiAipc  'o'lAc  e^ijteAnn, 
TPac  TPuf  c1ia*6a,  An  "oiAbAi  'oxxy^ 
t)A  pAbApcA  e  A|\  nimpux). 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIII.  [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  397.] 
Original  of  stanza  containing  the  ''Prophecy'  attributed  to  the 
Druid  of  King  ^AegAife;  with  the  ancient  Gloss,  {from 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  my  copy,  p.  21 ;  MS. 
Egerton  93,  British  Museum,  p,  6.)  [See  also  Appendix 
No.  CXXVn.,  p.  617]. 

UicfA  CAitcen'o,^'^ 

UAf  muijA  tnei|\cenn, 

A  bjAACc  cott-cent), 

A  clipAnt)^^  cf  om-dient) 

A  miAf^*^  in  Aipchiuf  a  C151, 

fpefejtAc  buiU.    >Amen,  -Amen^ 

[Gloss  :]  ^'^  .1.  Pac|\aic,  t-c,  Patrick. 

w  .1.  "bAdAit  ifu  itiA  Uim,  i.fl.,  the  staff  of  Jesus  in  his  hand, 
c*'^  A  ^tuoip,  i.e.y  his  altar. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIV.     [Lect  XIX.,  Page  399.]       cxxxiv. 

Original  of  the  first  line  of  the  ^^Prophetic"  Poem  attributed  pJ^J^"*^" 
to  St.  CAitlin  (MS.  3.  54,  p.  6 ;  Hodges  and  Smith  Col-  ^t!aiaa<n. 
lection^  R.I. A.). 

"  ei|\e  ott,  oit6ti  Ainjet. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXV.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  399.] 

Original  of  first  sentence  of  the  ^^ Prophecy'^  attributed  to  iDej  "prephecy" 
triAc  ^06  (Harleian  MS.  5280,  British  Museum,  p.  62).         ^JJg'^ 

in  in  AC  A  rj-QiAi^  a  At>x\\  An  A\^x>  ITIacIiai. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  400.] 
Original  of  stanza  of  a  ^^ Prophecy^  attributed  to  St.  Cotum  "Prophocica" 
Citte,  quoted  in  the  fragment  of  the  Wars  of  the  Danes,  Jj^st  c^/ij» 
in  the  ''Book  of  Leinster"*  (the  MS.  classed  as  H.  2.  18,  ««^ 
T.C.D.,  fol.  217  a.  a.). 

In  toingei'  f  aiti  tocA  U^, 

tTlAit  •DO  tnoiiAt)  5<xtt  genci 

IDiX)  UA'Olb  AbAt)  -Al]A'OTnACA, 

bit)  []r]ot1>AmnAcc  Ati^rtAchA. 
The  following  is  the  original  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Poem  in 
which  the  stanza  occurs,  (MS.  H.  1.  10,  T.C.D.;  p.  157). 
Cifc  |Mom  A  t)1iA0icin  buAin, 
te  guc  mo  ctuic  in  1  A-bpiAij^ 
50  ninT)iptn  lA^ifobAin 
-A  'ong  fpiA  x^eipe-b  •ooifiAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVII.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  401.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  ITlAOitin  6^  THac  b|AUAiX)eA*6A,  referriyig 
to  the  last-mentioned  '^ Prophecy  (Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
A.D.  1599). 

X)o  t)Ai  1  nx)An  1  nx)i05Ait  Oibg, 

-A  -do"6  tluAi-b,  X)o  |Aec  An  f  aii6 

Uocc  t)A|\  fttiAig  50  hiAC  tnhAg  n^TOAiii ; 

ActlAI'6  1A]\CA]A  CAbAljA  CAIg. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVIII.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  406.] 
Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  second  ''Prophetic^  Poem  attributed 

to  St.  Colum  Citte  (MS.  1.  75,  p.  14,  Hodges  and  Smith 

Collection,  R.l.A). 

Cifc  |\i0Tn  A  bliAoitin  t)Ain, 

A  tlAf  Alt  An  p6|t-6|\AbAl'6 

40 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIX.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  407.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  a  third  ^^  Prophetic^  Poem  attributed 
to  St  Colum  CiUe  {MS.  1.  75,  p.  19,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection,  R.LA). 

Ha  cpi  Cuinn  A|i  ftiocc  ah  HtiAni. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXL.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Pages  409, 410.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  fourth  ^"^  Prophetic"  Poem  attrxlmted 
to  St  Cotgm  Citle  {MS.  H.  1.  10,  p.  161,  Library  T.CD,), 

UeAifiAijA  bpeAj,  UeAtfiAi]!  t)|\eA5, 
51*6  tiontfiA|\  \j\h  UoTi  A  feA|i, 

til  ClATl  50  mblA  'tIA  f  Af  Afc 
56  ACA  p  AtllU  A  f  Af  AID. 

Same  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St 
Colum  erne's  fifth  Prophetic  Poem^  addressed  to  St  Bearchan 
{MS.  H.  1.  10,  T.CD.,p.  116). 

UiocfAi'o  Aimp^  A  bheAi^CAin, 
If  bo  olc  teAc  beic  in  CuAinn ; 

DeiT)  HA  I^IA^Ia  ^ATITIA, 

t)A  fAnriA  HA  meic  teiginn. 

Sam^  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St 
Colum  erne's  sixth  Prophetic  Poem  {MS.  1.  75,  p.  27, 
Hodges  and  Smith  Collection^  R.LA.). 

THo  ceATi  ^uic  A  teAccAi]ie 
Utii5  Af  ceAgAif  II15  tlitfie; 
Of  f  Am'  "b^iTi  cigire, 
tie  'OiA  beipitn  a  oui-be. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  410.  Original  of  the  first  line  of  St  Colum 
Cillers  Prophetic  Poem  on  the  final  disposition  of  his  own 
body  {MS.  2.  52,  p.  414,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection, 
R.I.A.). 

Uiocf  Ai-d  tnAtroA]^  tiA  w6]A  tong. 
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APPENDIX  No. CXLI.  [LectrXX.,pp.412,413,4U,416.]  afrcxli. 

Original  of  three  stanzas  of  a  Poetical  "  PropheciP  ascribed  to  I[5[JJJ2S*to 
St.  t)ep6An,  quoted  in  tne  Tract  on  the  "  Tvars  of  the  Danes^\  st  b^kk^, 
in  the  ''Book  ofLeinster''  (the  MS.  classed  as  H.  2. 18.,  T.C.i?., 
fol  217  a.  a.). 

triefCFAic  )x>p  pejiAtiT)  tiCnent), 

bit)  tiAt)ib  tiepc  ro|\.  6|\itTO. 
Secc  mbtiA'onA  •ooio,  ni  pei-om  y atto, 

In  Ai^-o-itisi  riA  b^eAiTO, 

In  Ab-OAine  ca6a  citti, — 

t)o  5^ncib  X)tiin  t)uibtinni. 
biAit)  AbAt)  |:ottni  Chittp  X)e, 

til  toje^  X)iA|tme|t5e, 

C^n  pAajt  CAn  djt^'OA, 

C^n  Uxan,  acc  g-^J^tl-beiAlA. 

&ime  Appendix^  p.  413.  (?»^nai  o/  fA«  first  stanza  of  St. 
Berehan's  ''Prophetic^  Poem^  of  which  the  above  quotation 
forms  stanzas  7,  8,  9  {MS.  3.  59,  p»  57,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection,  R.I.A.):— 

-Aipif  beAg  A  niic  big  b^in, 

Co  c^itc  c]tof  t)A|t'o'b6At  binn 
Co]v\c  boAnndAt)  X)om  bAdAitl. 

Same  Appendia,  p.  413.  Original  of  the  tenth  stanza  of  the 
preceding  ''Prophetic"^  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

'Po5AHtt)e  CO  ciocf An6  niAc 
Ch^bjiAf  A  btiAn-OACc 
jAn  we^fc  gAtt  50  b^vAt  b|iAf , 
5a  6if  A  nt)i3n  tD^  l/CAcgtAf . 

&im6  Appendix,  p.  414.  Original  of  the  twelfth  stanza  of  tfie 
preceding  ''Prophetic"  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

Ah^-d  neA6  |r|\i  niAc  AotA, 
Pin  CottTiAn  nio|t  m6  6A0TfinA, 
ill  CA  a6c  T)At  mi-p  o  no6c, 
50  r\-x>et  t)0  65,  nA  tongpoj^c. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  416.  Original  of  Hie  ninety-sevenih  stanza 
of  the  same  "ProphetuT  Poem  of  St.  Berchan,  being  Hie  first 
stanza  of  the  second  part. 

-AcAi]i  mAC,  If  Spi^tic  TlAotfi, 

40  b 
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APP.  CXLI, 

"Prophecies" 
attrlbated  to 
St.  Berehdn, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  a  second  ^^Prophetic"  Poem  attributed  to 
St  bet\cAn  {MS.  3. 59, Hodges  and  Smith  Collection,  RJ^,; 
p.  90). 

triAiAtAin  cA|t  tn'eif  •o'ei|tiT)n  tiAitn. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLin.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417  ] 

Original  of  verse  quoted  from  a  so-called  ^^ Prophecy^  of  St. 
OeiiCATi  hy  Pejif eff  a  O  Cte^xij  {Annals  of  tfie  Four  Masters^ 
A.D.  1598). 

A  cc^t  ATI  At^  btn-de, 
Ax  1/Aif  cuiqpe  riA  'o<MiAi|t, 
1a|\  troitiugA'b  -AttThiiipeAC, 
tDiT)  fAoiti-b  p|\  6  Uhoiw.15. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLIV.    [Lect.  XX.,  Page  417.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  ^^  Prophetic^^  Poem  attributed  to 
St  t)e|A6An  {but  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Ua-o^ 
O'tleAdcAin,  about  1716)  {MS,  2.  11,  Hodges  and  SmitH 
Collection,  R.LA.;  p,  10). 

UiocfA  jAobA'D  •oeif  •01b  on  n, 
tnA]t  fAoitim  1  ninif  ei|iionn, 
Cuiiipof  -oiteAm  trim  miopoltiinn 
te  5A|\b-ttiinn  "Loca  Sibonn. 


The  BaiJi 
Mholinff. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  420.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  the  t)Ail.e  ITIhotinr  {MS,  H.  2. 
16,  T.CD.;  col,  340). 

Acbepim  |\ib  A  lAirniu. 

Til  "oo  chint)  cuiXtiin  c1iAit)bij\ 

CoimeuAiT)  bA|A  cpicliA  f6in, 

X)o  pcpAC  cofCAip  t)©  chein. 
'PfichAitue|\  lib,  x)0f  pt  "ouib, 

'Pe^jAb  tnAich  TTiAC  ITlAite'otiin, 

'Oo  f  Aecb  ACAib  ua  CAem  Cuitto, 

1  CAcb  -AbniAiTie  A'obtiin'o. 
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Aet)  AttAn  con  A  ch<\chAib  app.  cxlv. 

pAicebcnAp  -pturo  la  n-Aeii  menx),  ^aowji^. 

If  biAit)  p<\en  1  fit)  Chuittent). 

APPENDIX  No  CXLVI.    [Lect.  XX.,  Page  422.] 
Original  of  first  stanza  containing  the  so-called  "  Prophecy^  9fltSS^t7l 
SeDTKx  {Ms,  H.  1.  15,  T.an,;  p,  961).  st&SlTc:  '^ 

-AWn  ]itom  a  Sh^xx'onA, 
Sce^xUx  'oei|\eA'6  'oottiaiti, 
CionriAf  biA|"  An  tine ; 
Hac  toip5  fi]te  A  mbeA^A. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLVII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  423.] 
Original  of  first  line  of  Poem  hy  'OotfinAtt  ITIac  bptJAi'oeA'dA 
(circa  1570),  referring  to  the  so-called  ^^ Prophecy*^  attributed 
Se"onA  {MS,  1.  57,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection^  R.LA.; 

p.  I). 

CiA  Af  pne  CAijAc  A|\  cpi6  116itt. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLVIII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  423.] 
Original  of  first  words  of  so-called  ^^  Prophecy"  attributed  <o  "Prophecy" 
•  triAetcATfi'UccA  {MS.  H.  1.  10,  T.C.D.;  p.  167).  to*^^^ 

AbAIjA  A  tnhAOlUAtfllACCA.  tamhlac/Ua, 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLIX.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  423.] 
Original  of  passage  from  the  Life  of  St  ^tDAmnAn,  (M,S.  Vol.  ^^^J^^ 
Al.  4190-4200,  Burgundian  Library ,  Brussels).  saint^ttom- 

bA  "oo  fAin-x)AnAib  AioAmnAin  p|\ocepc  ocuf  fo^icecAt. 
Ho  pjtioccAf)  lAjtAiTi  ipn  mbtiA^Ain  "oeigenAc  a  berfiAit), 
concejACAt)  foctiAit)!  imon  |:eit  n-6oin  p  100  fejAAib  C^^enn 
ocuf  -AbbAn.  Tlo  CAtAije'd  occbAech  AnAitni'6  50  CobniAn 
CjAUACAn  -Aigte  .1.  AncA|ux  boi  1  ConnAccAib,  ocuf  no  Aif- 
neiioet)  in  c-occbAec  m6\[  vo  ingAncAib  100  ChobrriAn;  ocuf 
Afbe|\c  fpif]":  In  cAiitngOjiex)  AX)AmnAn  focAi'oi  'o^eivAiD 
e^enn  octif  AbbAn  imon  peib  n-6oin  p?  U6,  ob  CobmAn. 
bit)  p]t  -oono,  ob  int)occbAec,  ifp  in  fo6Ait)i,  A'dAifinAn  vo 
cecc  'ooctini  nime  imon  peib  n-6oin  p. 

APPENDIX  No.  CL.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  424.] 
Original  of  the  "  Vision''  of  St.  At)AmnAn  {from  thr  IcAbAjt  jyLTi?''" 

ITlon  t)unA  t)oitne,  now  called  l/CAbAn  bneAc;  R.I.A.,  AOamnan, 

fol.  129.  b.  b.). 

tlipo  cjuAe  tn-oic  A'OATnnAnui'  ui|i  Spipcu  SAncco  pbenuf 
hoc  efc  Angebuf  t)omini  'oixiu  tiAec  ue^tbA  eiuf  ibbum. 
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AP.  CL.        tlAe  UAe  uijtif  hibe|\niA  irifotAe  in<xnT)'^CA  t)0Tnini  cjtAnj-- 

The "Vision"  BT^'oieTicibiif .    "U^e  jtesibur  ec  p^tincipibuf  <|ui  non  X)ipi5tinc 

of  Saint*  °°  umcAcem  ec  'oitijtitic  in  [r]  ini<(tiiCAcem  ec  ]iApin-Ani.     11  ac 

Adamnan.    iQQccopbtif  <)ui  tioTi  'ooceTic  tuiiCAceiii  ec  confetipuTic  uniCA- 

cibuf  impeppeccopum.     tl^e  nie|MC|Mcibtif  ec  peccAco]tibtif 

<\v\  pcuc  |:oentiTn  ec  rcipubtini  conqiemAbunctHA  ^  buft^ 

igTiACA  in  -Anno  bi|*exciti  ec  embotepni  ec  in  pne  ci|\culri 

ec  in   'oecolrlxxcione  lotiAnif  'OAUCifCAe.     In  |*excA  pepiA 

h^ec  ptAjA  conuenic  in  itto  Anno  nip  -oeuocA  poenicenci<\ 

ppohibuepic  uc  llinuencAe  fecepunc. 

'     APPENDIX  No.  CLL    [Lect.  XX.,  Page  425.] 

Of  the  0/  the  bui-de  ChonnAitt,  and  the  CjiOTn  ChonnAitL 

Isuma^^  The  character  and  cause,  or  material,  of  this  fearful  pestilence, 
andc^am  *^®  Crom  CkonnaiUj  has  been  at  all  times  a  difficulty  to  our  old  an- 
aumnaSi  nalists,  and  to  such  of  our  writers  as  have  given  the  subject  their 
consideration.  But  as  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  plan  in  the  course 
of  these  lectures  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  discuss  opinions  which  did 
not  bear  adversely  on  historical  truth,  I  shall  on  this  subject  content 
myself  with  simply  recording  the  most  curious  and  precise  reference 
to  this  pestilence  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  except  through  my- 
self. The  mere  fact  I  commimicated  some  years  ago  to  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wilde,  and  he  has  published  it  in  the  "  Report  on  Tables  of 
Deaths",  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  page  416. 

Among  the  numerous  ancient  and  important  Gaedhelic  historical 
tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Eriim,  there  is  a  Life  of 
St.  MacCretche,  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  interesting  ruined 
church  of  CUl  MicCreichd^  near  the  town  of  Inistimon,  in  my  native 
county  of  Clare.  Like  many  of  its  class,  it  is  a  very  curious  docu- 
ment, and  one  of  great  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the 
genealogies  and  topography  not  only  of  the  north-western  seaboard 
of  Clare  and  the  Arrann  Islands,  but  of  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Tipperary,  and  of  much  of  the  southern  portion  of  Connacht. 
MacCreiche  was  a  native  of  the  present  barony  of  Corcomroe,  in 
Clare,  and  paternally  of  the  same  race  as  the  O'Conors  and 
O'Lochlainns  of  that  country;  but  his  mother  was  a  native  of 
Kerry.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  St.  A  Hbhe  of  Imliuch 
[Emly],  and  the  foster-father  and  tutor  of  St.  Manchm^  the  founder 
of  cm  Manchin,  (now  called  St.  Munchin's),  in  the  city  of  Limerick. 
When  the  Crom  Channaill  pestilence  was  raging,  about  the  year 
.544,  the  Life  tells  us  in  this  short  passage  that. 

If  Annpn  c^ngACA^i  ceccA  o  ChiA^ipAige  a|i  cent)  TTlheic 

.  C]ieice,  CO  nT)echf  at)  x>o  'biongniAib  pbAigi  '6iob,  An  bA  i^iob 

A  ifiAc<M|i;  ocuf  bA  bi  An  pt^ig  if  in  .i.  An  Ctijiom  CnonnAitt, 
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^\o  bAi  Ag  fO|\bAip  fop|u\  111  tnuig  tltAti.     "Celt)  ITIac  Cpeice  afp.  cli. 
4\TnAC  A|t  bAi-b,  ocuf  -po  bACA^i  CiA]i]\Ai5e  uil,e  hi  TTluiJ  hX^i)  ^  ^^^^ 
Ap  A  fcinn.     Cipgic  tiite  ]\oime,  octif  cuijiic  po\^t^om  |?Aitce  diseaws 
ppif .     5^^^^T*  ^^^  C|Aei6e  -Af a  6AppAC,  ocuf  t)o  g^b  f oif-  ^Sl«**'* 
ceux  ocuf  ti|inAi$e  impA,  octif  vo  |Aoine  p]\ocepc  bpeitpe  '06  2S*^^',a 
•601b;  ocuf  •00  tpoifcpec  tiile  .1.  TTIac  CjAeite  ocuf  CiAp]\<Mte  c^otuua, 
in  oi-oie  pn,  ocuf  •00  jionAii  \^]\x)  Aippinn  "ooib  A|VAbA|tAcn. 
If  ATinpn  CAtijAUAp  rp  meic  Cuitcinne  .1.  ciii  meic  b|VAtA]i 
mACA]i  tnheic  Cjieice  \\o  b^i  coi]i  acc  llAit  TTltiige.   xXg  cede 
ATioijt  t)6ib,  itticc  ATI  Cbitom  CbotiTiAitt  o^i^ia,  ocuf  'oo  cuic- 
f eACA]i  t^,  Acr|iiiJ|i  bpAtAji.     UuApcAib  TTIac  C|iei6e  a  "Pinn- 
f  Ai^eAfc  AnAiit-oe  acc  |:Aiccpn  a  bpAit|\e6  mApb.     Tlio|t  ciah 
•061b   Ann    conACACAjt  fAijnen  cene-d  t)o  Hitti    6tiCA,   ocuf 
ctiici^  Aji  in  Cpuim  CbonnAitL,  50  nT)e]tnA  mm  ocuf  tuAit 
•01  Aji  betAib  An  cftuAig.  StetcAit)  uite,  upef  An  ppc  pn,  "oo 
tnbAC  Cjieide.     Coni-b  -oe  pn  aca  'Pepc  Ctoinne  Cuitcinne, 
ocuf  nA  Cjiuime  ConnAitt  Ap  ITI015  tJtAii. 

[translatipn.] 
It  was  then  came  messengers  from  Ciatrcughe  [Kerrymen]  for 
Mac  Creichd-i  requesting  him  to  go  to  ward  off  the  plague  from  them, 
because  his  mother  was  of  them.  And  this  plague  was  the  Crom 
Channaill^  which  was  attacking  them  in  Magh  Uiadh.^^^  MacCreiche 
went  with  them,  and  all  the  Ciarraigke  were  in  Magh  Uladh  to 
meet  him.  They  all  arose  and  bade  him  a  truly  hearty  welcome. 
MacCrdchd  was  received  out  of  his  chariot.  He  recited  the  Gospel 
and  prayers  around  them,  and  he  preached  the  word  of  God  unto 
them,  and  they  all  fasted, — that  is  MacCreicheand  the  Ciarraigke, — 
that  night ;  and  there  was  Office  and  Mass  performed  for  them  on 
the  next  day.  It  was  then  that  the  three  sons  of  CuHdnn  came — 
that  is,  the  three  sons  of  the  brother  of  MacCreiche*s  mother,  who 
were  to  the  east  at  Baith  Muighe,^^^  At  their  coming  from  eastwards 
the  Crom  ChonnaUl  overtook  them,  and  they  fell  by  it,  the  three 
brothers.  MaeCreiche  raised  his  Finnfaidhech^^^^  on  high  at  seeing 
his  kinsmen  dead.  They  were  not  long  there  afterwards  until  they 
saw  a  fieiy  bolt  from  Heaven  coming  towards  them,  and  it  fell  on 
the  Crom  ChonnaUl,  so  that  it  reduced  it  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  And  it  is  therefore  that  the  mound  [or 
grave]  of  the  sons  of  Cuiidnn  and  of  the  Cruim  ChonnaUl  is  upon 
Magh  Uladh. 

That  the  Crom  ChonnaUl  was  a  living  animal,  or  at  least  believed 

(359)  Magh  madh,  i.e.,  M\e  pltin  of  tho  Ultoniona.  It  received  this  name  from  tbe  clrcam- 
•Uace  of  tbe  If  en  of  Uliter  haying  encamped  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  murder  by  them  of  Curoi 
MacDairi^  king  of  West  Manster,  and  the  destmction  of  his  court,  the  famoua  Cathair  Conrot, 
which  Btood  on  the  mountain  above  thi«  plain,  to  the  wcat  of  Tralee. 

(360)  Jiai4h  Muighi.—ThiM  I  believe  ira«  Raith  Mwtghe  TuaiteHrt,  or  northern  Rathmoy, 
now  Rattoo,  seven  miles  west  of  Ustowel,  on  tlae  road  from  Tralee  to  Ballybunnian. 

(361)  Finnfttidhech,  i.e^  **  the  Fair  Somiding".  This  was  the  name  of  one  of  St.  Patrick's 
most  sacred  and  celebrated  bells ;  but  the  name  appears  to  have  been  also  given  by  some  of 
his  disciples  and  succeasors  to  their  own  favourite  bells,  as  in  the  present  case. 
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APP.  CLT. 

Of  the 

diseases 

called  the 

Bnidhe 

ChonaiU 

and  Crom 

ChonailL 


to  have  been  such,  would  appear  clear  enough  from  the  passage 
just  quoted ;  but  farther  on  in  this  curious  Life,  where  some  of  the 
acts  of  the  saint  are  summed  up  in  verse,  the  fact  is  stated  still 
more  clearly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  stanzas : — 


t)A  iA|\pri  no  decliAing 
In  f 6c  foiuA  ftihAd, 

50  niAt|VA  imoi J  UiA'b. 

Ida  TiAtinfin  -00  ]m Jne, 
In  ppc,  fiAt)  in  ctiAi6 
tTlAi\DAif  An  Chpow  C)ionnAiLt, 
\>A^  A5  b|\on'DA*  An  cftuAiJ. 


It  was  afterwards  he  went, — 
The  famous,  pleasant  jewel! — 
Mac  Crekh^y  our  constant  theme. — 
To  his  maternal  kindred  in   Magh 

Uladh, 
It  was  there  he  performed 
The  miracle  before  the  peq)le ; 
Be  kills  die  Crom  ChonnaiU^ 
Whidi  was  destroying  the  hosts. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  Gaedhelic  word  Crom^  or  Cnttn, 
signifies  literally  a  maggot ;  while  the  word  ConnaU  signifies  lite- 
rally the  yellow  stubble  of  com.  This  word  difiers  from  Conallj  a 
man's  name,  only  in  its  being  spelled  with  double  n,  while  the  proper 
name  has  but  a  single  n.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  idol  of  the  ancient  pagan  Gaedhil  was  Orotn 
Cruach,  which  would  signify  literally,  the  "  Bloody  Maggot" ;  whilst 
another  idol,  or  imaginary  deity,  in  the  western  parts  of  Connacht, 
was  called  Crom  Ditbh^  or  the  "  Black  Maggot",  whose  name  is  still 
connected  with  the  first  Sunday  of  August  in  Munster  and  Connacht. 

The  Buidhe  ChonnaUlj  ox,  ",stubble  yellow",  would  appear  to  be  the 
name  of  a  particular  disease  of  the  jaundice  kind,  but  not  produced 
or  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  any  animal  like  a  maggot  or  fly. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  426.] 
U)°the5aiflS  Original  of  passage  in  ike\je^^\i  m6\i  'OunA  'Ooi5]ie/oZ.  111. 
iiPanau.  h.h.  {in  the  RJ.A,,  eomnumly   called  the  teAtyAjt  b|\eAc), 

concerning  the  "  ScuAp  a  Patiaic". 

If  AnAiTnp]\  'oini,  fhiAitro  ChinAit)  cicc  in  tloch  flAtnAcTi, 
ocvif  in  ScuAp  A^AnAit),  ocuf  in  S^ignen  cenncije.  CtiAcli 
C|Auici|\e,  mAC  SmiiA-ouib,  mic  SmAit,  jiig  nA  cjai  tloff »  <^  Sit) 
bAne.  IDotiuiT)  CtiAcb  lAjAum  t)o  tocbu|\  ingine  Dui'ob  a 
Sit)  A]\  pemin.  t)oi  iA|\pn  btiAOAin  Uxn  oc  -peinm  a  cpuici 
1:^11  A  Sit)  Amuig,  ocvif  ni  ^locc  nibut)  neffA  cu  boit)b,  a|\ 
tnec  A  cumAccA;  ocuf  ni  coemnACAii^  ni  con  injeniiAit);  acc 
]io  -pephAin  co]i|\emAit)  in  uAtAtn  poi,  ccnit)  t)e  aca  in  tocb  a 
tnuLtAch  in  cftebe  .1.  toch  bet  S6t>.  l/och  bet  Set)  t)o 
|iAt)A  ypif  .1. 

Coei\AbA]tboecb,  ingen  OcAit  AnbuAit  a  Sit)Aib  a  c]ucb 
ConnAcc;  ocuf  bA  hinjen  cumACCAcb,  itcjiocliAch  hi.  U]ii 
CAejAic  injen  impe,  ocuf  cejcif  in  bAnnc^iocc  pn  cecjie 
TnbtiAt)Ain  ip'eccAib  c]ii  CAecAic  6n  itc]iocbAch,  ocuf  in  a 
nt)oinib  in  btiAt)Ain  ele.  If  AnitAit)  biTno|nio,  bicif  in  en- 
tAichpn,  CO  flAb|VAt)  AifgAic  ecAf  cec  t)A  n6n  oib.  Oen  en 
erufiui,  Ailte  t)o  6nAib  in  t)0Tntiin,  co  niuind:e  t)eii5-6i|\  iitia 
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bjiAjAir.     UjAi  cAecAic  -pUvbivxt),  A^y  co  nub^tt  6i'p  yo^  citto  app.  clu, 
cec  ftAb^i^iiT).     In  fAU  b^  henbAich  iac  nombiof  fO|t  l^och  ^^tuoHtyas 
C|\ocuA   CtiAcb,   coniX)eA*o   Acbe|Acif   cAcb:    ^f   itttoai    I'et)  to  the  5ei«a/> 
rAineATTiAit  A]A  beotu  toctiA  Ciaocca;  conit)  X)epn  Acbe|\Ai]\  ^  ^""***' 
Loch  bet  Set)  ppif . 

l/Och  bet  '0|\Acon,  cjva,  t>o  ]iat)a  j^iif  .1.  "oiiaicc  tenncige 
piAi|A  mtumme  Uhe|tnoc  ipicbc  bjiAC-Ain,  corroepejac  "Puj^f^v, 
S^nccuf  fniA  a  cop  itt/och  bet  Sec.  Ocuf  ip  in  X)|umcc 
pn  cicfA  ill  feit  Coin  .1.  ^ia  •oejiet)  "oomAin,  in  AiTtipji 
'pbtAin'o  ChinAiT).  ConAt)  iDipn,  ocuf  conit)  epci  f^-pAf  in 
SAignen  cenncije  mApb^f  ceo|iA  cet|UMmA  feji  t)0TnAin,  ecijt 
TTinAi,  ocuf  mAC,  ocuf  ingin,  ocufinx)ite  connice  inui|\co|i|ien 
j^Aip.  Coni-o  ve  sajiaja  toch  bet  'OjtAccon  y^^y,  no,  -oe. 

CtiAch  C]\uiuip  'oin  .1.  "OA  cti]tuic  no  bicif  Aige  inoenpedc 
OCA  femmm,  conit)  Ai]ie  pn  Acbejw^ii  CjioccA  CtiAch  ocuf 

StiAb  CjAOCCA. 

If  t)o  fenniAiji  in  cf Aignen  cenncige  beoj*,  AiriAit  ]to  ca- 
chAin  TTloting  SAncctif,  1  CAijingiiie  nA  fete  Coin,  uc 
t)ixic:  — 

-A"06  TnAi|i  [A  X>^  niAip], 

ConAjAbAint)  mo  t)i  e-pAiU*^      <»^i.  icge,  [request.] 

Tn'Aninim  tA  tiAingtiu  epAin, 

tlimcAHi  t)uinebAt)  getAin. 
Ill  feit  601  n  cicpA  cf  ep", 

Sni^refT  Cipnt)  AnAipoeff,  [AniA|it)eff] 

tD|\Aicc  tonn  toffcfefy  cAcn  |\onicc, 

Cen  comAint),  cen  fACCA^ibAic. 
'Ojiem  t)ub  t)0|i6A  b|iifeff  bjiuch, 

^cbetAC  ppi  bpiAchAjt-^niicb, 

IfAen  t)o  cet)Aib  nAtriA, 

X)oneoc1i  t)ib  vo  e|\nAbA. 
O  *Oun  CejimnA  co  S|iuib  b|\Ain, 

Si|ipepf  con  TTltii]!  Uojijien  fAiji; 

*0|VAicc  tonn  tApiAcb  tAn  t)o  tein, 

tlif  pjicfe  Acc  mAt)  cetpATnuAin. 
TnAi|i5  t)o  jticf A,  tnAijig  t)o  nAi|i, 

TT1ai|>5  nA  focticbe]!  in  ptAij, 

In  niAi|\r  CA]ipArcAp  in  |:eit 

If  pefji  A  fochitt  t)o  cein. 
TIech  ACfec  fcetA  t)e, 

tDon  phtAich  Af a  fuineAbA, 

CUIC  tAcbl  ejljlAlJ  lAf  CAlfC, 

Cuic  btiAt)nA  fen  t)uinebA. 
Uicf  A  Aimpf  lAftnotA, 
1  mbi  btiAt)Ain  bifecA, 
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APR  cLn.  -Am  fo^t  Aitl,  niAijij  x>o  tiAiji, 

AuthoritT  M  t)uinebAt)  geUin  mmcAtii. 

to  the  Satap  A  X)6  tllAltl,  CCC 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIII.    [Lect.  XX.,  Page  429.] 

Note  on  tbe   Original  of  note  on  the  Scu  ^p  a  fAtiAtc  in  the  fetipe  -Aenjtii'^i, 
IwMn         preserved  in  the  same  Book  (I^a^aia  TTldp  'Outia  'Ooig^ie, 
A^*^*        no2/7  caZfed  ^  l/eAbA|t  bjteAC,  -R  Iji .),  at  the  end  of  August^ 
fol  37.  b. 

If  int)i5<Mt  tnA|AbchA  Ooin  t>Aupi:Aif  t)ini,  cic  inScuAp  ^ 
"pATiAic  t)o  ejtjtAnAt)  e^enn  |^plA  t)e]tiu*o  t)oniAin,  AtriAit  po- 
chAi}t|\n5n\  Aipe]\An  inecriAi,  ocuf  Cotum  Citte  .i.  hlce1|^c  an 
rfAitroi^ut)  tfAnx)  acfAi  inScuAp  A^AnAic,  tic  -oixic  Cotum 
Citte  .1.  AtTiAit  561  tc  t>A  CAch  hicopAic  bit)  bi  tepi  gtA^fUf 
Cipe.  An\e|v<\n  "oixic  'oenScobA  .i.  "oi  cboi|\mcecb  beci  in- 
oeniiff  coeb  rpic^keb.  In  f e]t  fvxguf  Apnnj  inA^iAite  nipaij- 
be-A  necb  AnAcnint)  imbecbAit)  ipnaj  bip^SA.  Ocuf  ni  pjigbe 
Mjiuni  necn  imbechAit)  ipnnj  App^jA,  bit)  hi  t)eine  inpn 
pAguf  inScuAp  A^AnAic.  HiAjAit  t)iacic.  Upi  Vaa  ocuf  ceojiA 
Ait)che  fop  bWt)Ain  bef  inptAgfA  in  Bipinn.  1ncAn  buy 
teip  ecnAp  fop  loch  'Rtit)|v\i5e,  ot)optif  mppomaje  ifAnt> 
cAeuc  inScop  A^AnAic.  TnAijic  epi^Mj  inio|i|io,  lApC^ifc  tfe 
Uxich  fechcniAine  bicicfA  inScop  int)i5Ait  cefCA  Ooin,  uc 
t)ixic  ITIoiins,  ocfiujpAt)  n^  f eite  Coin : — 

hifeit  Coin  cicf A  cpeff , 
Sipfefr  eipint)  AnAi|tt)ef]*, 
tDjiAic  tont)  toifCfef  cAcn  ponicc, 
Cen  cbomAint)  cen  f  ACApbAic. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLIV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  432.] 
Giraidus       Original  of  two  passages  from  Giraldus  Cambrensisj  concerning 
pJSetSa!?*      pretended  ^^  Prophecies'^  of  political  events. 

by  St  Cvhun      [The  Title  of  Cambrensis'  work  is  ExpugnaUo  HibermoB^  sioe 
^^^'  Ilistoria  Vaticinalis  SUvestris  Giraidi  Cambrensis;  and  the  following 

extracts  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  that  piece  published  by 
Camden  in  his  "Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibemica,  Cambrica,  a 
veteribus  scripta",  etc.,  Francofurti ;  MDCIII.,  p.  755.  The  passage 
from  Cambrensis,  liber  ii.,  cap.  16  (p.  794,  1.  41),  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Tunc  impletu  est,  vt  dicitur  illud  Hibemici  Columbae  vaticinifi; 
qui  bellu  istud  longe  prsecinens,  tanta  in  eo  futura,  inquit-,  ciuiii 
strage,  vt  hostes  ad  genua  eorunde  fxiso  cruore  natarent.  Prse  glisis 
namq ;  moUicie,  dum  ad  ima  penetraret  humana  ponderositas,  terrse 
lubricee  sanguis  profluus  superficiem  tenens,  genua  cruraque  de 
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facili  pertingebat.     Scribit  etiam  idem  vates,  vt  fertur,  quendam  <lpp.  cliv. 
paupere  &  mendicQ,  &  quasi  de  aliis  terris  fugace,  cum  pania  manu 
Dunam  Tenturum ;  &  citra  maioris  autoritatem  vrbem  obtenturQ.  ^SbreniU' 
Bella  quoq;  plurima,  variosq;  reru  euentus :  qua  omnia  de  Joamie  preteaded 
de  Curcy  sunt  manifeste  completa.     Ipse  vero  Joan,  librii  hunc  byS?Colitfi( 
prophetic^  Hibemice   scriptum   tanqua  operum   suoru  speculu  p  ^^^^ 
manib.  dicitur  habuisse.     Legitur   quoq;   in   eodS  lib.     Juuene 
quendam  cum  armata  manu  Guaterfordis  muros  violenter  irruptu- 
rum,  &  cum  magna  ciuium  strage  urbem  obtenturum.     Eundem 
quoq;  per  Guesefordiam  transiturum,  &  demum  absq;  difficultate 
Dubliniam  intraturum.     Qus  omnia  de  Comite  Ricbardo  costat  esse 
completa.     Vrbem  quoq;  Limericensem,  ab  Anglorum  gente  bis 
deserendam,  &  tertio  retinendam  Sanctus  ille  testatur.    Sed  deserta 
quidem  iam  bis  videtur.     Prime,  vt  dictfi  est,  k  Reymundo :  se- 
cundo  It  Philippo,  sup.  c.  18.  de  Breusa:  qui  cimi  ad  vrbem  sibi 
datam,  aqua  tamen  interlabente  yeniret :  citra  conatus  onmes,  & 
insultus  eandem  reuertendo  deseruit :  sicut  plenius  suo  loco  dicetiur. 
Ynde  juxta  idem  vaticinium :  vrbs  tertio  petita,  erit  retinenda,-Yel 
potius  longe  post  sub  Hammone  de  Yaloignes  Justitiario  fraudu- 
lenter  destructa,  &  per  Meylerium  restaurata  recuperataque". 

The  passage  from  the  same  book,  cap.  xxxiiL  ^.  806,  1.  57),  is 
as  follows : — 

'^  Cum  enim  quatuor  Hibemici  prophetas  habere  dicantur :  Mo- 
lingum,  Braccanum,  Patricium,  &  Columkyllum  (quorum  etiam 
apud  illos  libri  adhuc  extant  Hibemice  scripti)  de  hac  expugnatione 
loquentes  omnes  testantur  eam  crebris  conflictibus  longoque  certa- 
mine  multa  in  posterum  tempora  multis  caedibus  foedaturam.  Sed 
vix  parum  ante  diem  iudicii,  plenam  Anglorum  populo  victoriam 
compromittunt ;  Insulamq ;  Hibemicam  de  mari  vsque  ad  mare  ex 
toto  subactam,  et  incastellatam.  Et  quanquam  Anglorum  populum 
antea  pluries  bellici  discriminis  in  Insula  vices  experiendo  turbari 
cotingat,  &  debilitari  (sicut  Braccani  testimonio,  per  quenda  Regem 
de  desertis  Patricii  montibus  vcturum,  <&  nocte  Dominica  castrum 
quodda  in  nemorosis  Ophelaniss  partib*  irrupturum ;  Omnes  fere 
Anglici  ab  Hibemia  turbabuntur)  eorundem  tamg  assertione,  Ori- 
entalia  Insulse  maritima  continue  semper  obtinebit*^. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  434.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  a  pretended  ^^ Prophecy^  quoted  by  Sir  "  Prophecy" 
George  Careta  in  1602  (Carew  MS.,  607,  p.  149;  Lamleth  Sr?r*cl;?cw, 
Library,  London).  *°  "^=^- 

Uicfe-b  -00  6A<xpc  Ati  CliApunAig 
go  mu'O  liAnieAC  tit)  attocticaoi, 
Out)  hiom^  gloj^  aIIu^vxij 
X>A  f  c<xoile<\'6  coif  PA  TTliAcUxoi 
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^^^'  cLTi.        APPENDIX  No.  CLVI.     [Lect.  XXI.,  Page  453.J 
cl^^har    Of  ^  accounts  of  the  celebrated  King  of  Uhter^  ConcobA|t 

Conchohhar  was  popularly  called  Conckohkar  Mac  Nessa^  from  his 
mother  Neasa^  daughter  of  an  Ulster  chief  named  Echaidh  Sal- 
bhmdhey  the  wife  of  another  Ulster  chief  named  Fachtna,  Nessa 
was  left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  a  time  at 
which  Fergus  Mac  Roigh  was  king  of  the  province,  and  when  Conor 
was  seven  years  old.  Fergus  fell  in  love  with  the  widow,  and 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  with  a  request  to  name  her  dowry.  The 
widow  consented  on  condition  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  province 
should  be  resigned  to  her  son,  Condiohhar,  for  one  year ;  in  order,  as 
she  said,  that  his  children  might  be  called  the  children  of  a  king. 
Fergus  took  counsel  with  his  people,  and  they  advised  him  to  agree 
to  the  condition,  feeling  that  the  youth  would  be  but  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  cares  of  government  long  before  the  year  was  expired. 
In  this,  however,  they  were  mistaken ;  for  when  his  mother  found 
herself  in  a  position  of  wealth  and  influence,  she  supplied  the  boy 
and  his  tutors,  who,  of  course,  were  his  counsellors,  with  all  the 
money,  goods,  and  other  wealth  that  she  could  lay  hold  on,  to  be 
distributed  secretly  among  the  most  important  and  influential  chiefs 
of  the  province.  She  also  advised  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  style 
of  splendour  and  hospitality  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  ever 
attempted  before  him ;  so  that  his  court  soon  became  the  resort  and 
residence  of  all  that  was  brave,  dignified,  scientific,  and  learned  in 
his  kingdom.  The  poets  extoUed  him  in  verse ;  the  druids  pro- 
phesied his  future  fame  and  renown ;  the  ladies  loved  him  for  his 
beauty;  and  the  chiefs,  the  warriors,  and  the  youthful  military 
aspirants  of  the  province,  looked  up  to  him  as  the  very  soul  of 
munificence  and  chivalry;  so  that  when  his  year  of  office  was 
expired,  the  Ultonians  refused  to  allow  him  to  hand  the  kingdom 
back  to  Fergus^  alleging  among  other  reasons,  that  Fergus  appeared 
willing  at  any  time  to  barter  it  and  themselves  for  the  sake  of  any 
woman  who  took  his  fancy.  Fergus  did  not  submit  tamely  to  this 
breach  of  covenant ;  he  raised  a  war  against  Conchohhar^  which  was 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  with  vigour,  but  he  was  ultimately  de- 
feated and  forced  to  ^  involuntary  submission.  Conchohhar  married 
Medhhh,  (or  Meave,)  daughter  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Feidleeh,  but 
she  soon  eloped  from  him,  and  her  father  gave  her  to  another  man, 
and  made  her  queen  of  Connacht.  This  was  a  disastrous  circum- 
stance for  Conchobhary  as  it  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  constant  warfare 
between  the  two  provinces.  Conchobhar^s  court  at  Emania  became 
the  central  or  head  quarters  of  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  (not 
Red  Branch,  as  they  are  erroneously  called) ;  and  fnore  or  less  in 
connection  with  the  exploits  of  this  famous  order  his  name  holds  a 
distinguished  place  in  many  of  the  great  Historic  Tales,  both  as  a 
king  and  as  a  knight ; — in  the  Death  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnechj  the  Tain 
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Bo  ChuaUgni;  the  Battle  of  Ro8  na  Righ;  the  Me9ca  Uladh^  or  app.  clvi. 
Intoxication  of  the  Ultonians  (during  which  they  made  a  sudden  in- 
cursion into  Munster,  and  destroyed  the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhair  condiobhar 
Luachray  near  Abbeyfeale,  in  Kerry)  ;  the  Stirglighe  Chonchtdainn;  MaoNeua. 
the  Tochmarc  Emire;  the  Fledh  Bncrinn;  the  Ceasnaaidhean  Uladhj 
etc.,  etc. 

The  entry  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  in  the  Annals  of  Tighemach^ 
(according  to  Dr.  O'tJonor),  is,  at  a.d.  83,  as  follows : — 

33.  CoticobA|t  trie  tleif  obiic  ctii  fuccefpc  ptivif  eiuf 

1111. 

In  the  MS.  of  Tighemach,  in  T.C.D.,  however,  (H.  1.  18,  fol. 
116.  b.),  the  passage  is  as  follows.  (Indeed  Dr.  O'Conor  is  not  to 
be  depended  on  as  to  the  version  in  the  MS.  quoted  by  him.)  It 
is  at  A.D.  48 : 

Confto^A^  TTlAC  rieiYA  obic  qtii  [a.i>.  48]   Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa 

fucceffic  fitiuf  ftjuf  5lAifne,  qui      obit,  cui  successit  Alius  suus  Glaisn^, 
f  epiAuiu  Aiitiif  IX.  qui  regnavit  annis  iz. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  Mac   . 
Nessa  given  in  the  Historic  Tale  called  the  Ai-oeo)  clio«6obAi|\,  or 
Tragic   Fate   of  Conchobhar,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D. ;  fol.  79.  a.  b.)  :— 

t)Ai  mefCA  mop  fOjt  tltco  fecoiAnt)  in6mAin  TTlAcbA. 
T)ocupt)An  x)mi,  immAjxbAgA  mopA  octif  com|VAmA  ecupiAo 
.1.  ecin  CnoTiAtt  [CejATiAchj  ocuf  ComcuUMnn,  ocuf  l/oe- 
5<M]ie  [t)UA'6Ach],  UucAit)  -OArnf a,  aja  CoriAtt,  inchirro  TTlef- 
^ejivxT)  cojtOACitLiU]A  octi  nACom|\<\m,  13a  bef  x)*'UlcAib 
iTix)iTibAit)pn  ca6  ctuvM'o  no  mAjtb'OAif  a]i  gAtxvib  oetipjA  no 
JACA  Anincbint)  AffAcen-OAib  ocuf  commefccA  Aet  Aijttib 
con'oenA'o  tiAt|Aoit:e  c|\UAt)e  T)ib.  Ocuf  incAn  nobicif  inim- 
mAjAbAig  nocomjiAmAib,  t)obe]icif  'ooib  combicif  innAiAmAib. 
triAit  A  CboncbobAi|\,  a]a  ConAtt,  nAcont)e|inAC  oic  nAcom- 
I^Am  ecu  foninnAf A  a]a  gA^Aib  ompji,  ni-oAccuAtngi  compAtn 
flMmfA.  IfpijAon  A]A  ConchobAjt.  'OopACAX)  lApAm,  |:o]ipn 
foiAut)  -pojiAmbit)  loo  5p6f  in'Din6in'D.  lyUix)  cac  Ateti  AjtnA- 
bAjtAC  •oiActuciu.  tDoltuiT)  -OAnA,  Cec  mAC  TTIacac  •oo6uahac 
ecc|\A  tA  tltco.  l)ei]x  AffAn'OfAm  ]iob6i  in  hCpinio  in  Cec. 
Ifet)  ■oottump'oe  •oa|a|:ai'oci  nA  bCmnA,  octif  c|ti  teAccint) 
teif  X)o  tlbcAib,  incAn  bACA]i  nA  onmice  co  cbuciu  "oo  incbint) 
TTlefgegivA,  lyyet)  Acbepc  in-oonmic  fjAiApAite.  tlochtuin- 
e-QAp  Cec  Anipn.  CtAi'op'oe  inin6int)  At^Aim  int)AtAnAi 
ocuf  bejMt)  teif ;  ojtopci]^  Cec  |\ob6i  icAi^ngepe  x>o  VOeyy- 
jegjtA  A-oigAit  iA]inA  ecAib.  Cac  ca^  ocuf  cac  ili5A[it]  nobit) 
t)o  ChonnAcco  i^ii  tltco  nobe^iet)  Cfec  innincint)  inA  6]iiff 
ryuf  in  cecA^tAt)  etv  nAm|w^  •o'tllcAib  'oomA|\bA'o  t)i. 
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App.  cLvi.  I?e6c  Atit)  •otii,  'oottui'of  eom  inn  Cec  f  ai^a  co  cue  catiai  mbd 
A  pepAib  Hoiff .  'OotiA|\|UM'o  iTiiA|\Tno|\ACC  ULait)  inAt)iAit> ; 
C#nc*S&tor  tDoitlAfcCACAf  t)ATlA,  ConriACCAi  'oorJT)teit  Aite  t)1Ate|yAlt- 
MuejirMta,  ^^^^  |*eom.  lpe6Aif  cac:  ectni]\o.  "Oottuit)  ConctiobAjt  pein 
ipn  caC.  Coniio  Ant)pn  ja-oauaii  mriA  ContiACc  t)o  Cnon- 
chobAjt  cuiiDecc  fopteicb  txyoefcm  At)etbA  t)oib.  fobit 
Tinvxbi  fO|\rAtTnAin  x)etbt>tiini  AniAit  'oetb  CotichobAiji  .1. 
ecejt  cjttit  ocuf  "oeitb  ocuf  'oecetc;  ecepmec  ocuf  cope 
ocuf  cuqtummAe ;  ece|\  jtofc  ocuf  fotc  ocuf  51  te;  eceyt 
jAif  ocuf  aIaij  ocvif  ei\LAb|v\ ;  ece^t  qAitiut)  ocuf  ATie  ocuf 
6cofc;  ece]A  A|Mn  ocuf  immAt)  ocuf  o]tt)'OATi;  ecep  511  Aif 
octif  5Aifcex)  ocuf  cenet.  tlij^bo  tx)ccAC  c]ia  inci  Concho- 
bAji.  A,  comA|\ti  nnop|\o,  inCheir  |to  jAbfAC  tia  mriA  Aitgij* 
•DO  ChonchobA|i. 

l/Uit)  lAjiAtn  fo^Atec  Aointu^  ioia  ve^cm  'oonAmriAib.  *OoL- 
tuit)  Cec  imo]A|\o  combtji  ece^i  nAmriA  imtne'oon.  tlopiro- 
tetA]t  Cec  incnin*o  niep5et)|Wk  ipncAbAitt,  octi|'  riof-ceiLc 
conix)CA|\Uv  itnmtittAC  ConcbobAiit,  coTnbACA]^  axja  c|\iAn 
innAdinT)  ocuf  coco|^cAi]\feoTT],  ifA  cent)  coca]aIa  f]K\  tAji. 
'poche|iT)'OAC  litAif)  cuci  coniT)  jiucfAC  o  Chec. 

Pop  bpu  AcA  'OAipe  'DA  bA6t  If  Anx)  "oopocbAip  ConchobAjt. 
'Ac4i  A  tigeAnt)  bAite  1  copcliAip,  ocuf  cojtte  irpiAfcent)  octif 

COfte  fpiACOff A. 

tnAi-oi-o  quv  fop  ConnA6cA  co  SciAit)  -Aipt)  nA  Con.  t)o 
bepcAp  tltAit)  f Aiji  T)0|ti'oip  CO  -Ach  t)Ai|\e  -oa  bAec. 

trio  bpicbfe  Aff,  Ap  ConcbobAp,  "oo  b6p  pige  ntllAt) 
•ooneoc  noTnoejiA  connici  mocec.  tlocbepfA,  Ap  Cennbep- 
pAi-oe,  A\i&  git^A  f  o'o6in 

'Oo  bei|\pt)e  tomAin  imme  ocuf  nombeip  fOjVAmtiin  co 
Ap-oiDACAt)  Stebe  puAic.  tTlAi'oit)  Aq\iX)e  •  ipnsitLti ;  conit)- 
•oepn  ACA,  tlige  Cin-obeppAi-oe  fop  tllAix)  .1.  inpi  fopAtntJin 
tec  int)tAi.  ConocbAX)  q\A,  int)ebAi'o  on  cjw^t  coA^Aite 
t>Ap6ir  in  pij.     CojiAimit)  fop  titco  lAppn. 

t)oDe|iAp  cjiA,  AtiAi5  coConchobAp  .1.  ITinjen.  1ffefit)e 
no  pnnAt)  'oon'oiAit)  no  cbeijet)  'ooncis  intin  nobit)  injA- 
tuf  pnci5,  ocuf  cecjAtAji  nobi-o  Ant).  TTlAit,  opPngen, 
t>iACAtcAp  incbu)c  Aft)ocint)  biActnAtib  focecoip;  niAnictic- 
tA|i  Aff  imofpo,  nodcfAint),  ocuf  bit)Atif  t)tiic.  IfAffo 
T)un,  A]t  tItcAit),  int)Atif  ottJAf  Aecfom.  tloiccAt)  lAjiAm  a 
cent),  ocuf  pofUAget)  copiAc  6i|\,  A]t  bAcummA  t>AC  fuitc 
ConcbobAiji  ociif  t)Ac  innoip. 

Ocuf  Afbepc  intiAi5  fpi  ConcbobAp  combecb  ifotnnn  .1. 
ApnAcif At)  Af ejtg  t)d,  ocuf  nAt)i5f et)  fopec,  ocuf  nAecpAiget) 
mnAi  CO  Anf ecA,  ocuf  nApetet). 

tloboi   t)AnA,   ipncuncAbAijic  pn    c6in   pobobeo  .1.  un. 
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iTibtiA'onA,  octif  TmtboenjriAniAi'o,  a6c  AAntiputn  innAftiit)i  app.  clvi. 
riAintnA  .1.  iiacocuaua  Cjiifc  'oo  cjiocA'b  •oo1tix)Ait)ib.     Uatiic  ^^  ^^ 

ATl'Op'Oe    C\\^t    WOJI    ]pO|tfnAt)tltl,    OCtlf   l^OC^MtriAlg   nem    OCUf  ConehJLar 

caIatti  tAtnec  ingniniA  'oa|\6iia'o  atto  .1.  Ifu  Cjtifc  m^c  X>^  ^^' ^^^' 
\)S  vo  6|\ochAt)  cencinAit). 

CneACfO,  A|t  ConctiobAjt  ft^iA  X)iiuit),  cia  otx^  m6|\  'oo 
jncneit  iprrouvciufA  itit)iti?     If  |:i]t  on  em,  A|t  itto|\ui,  [Ifu 

C|\lfC    IIIAC    t)6    ACA    AJA    bAftlJA'O    AnOlf   Ag     1tlt)A1§lb/**^] 

If  m6p  ingnimpn,  a|\  ConchobA|\.  Infefpn  •oatia,  a]mtix)|\ui, 
inoenAiDci  jtoceirj  ocuf  itogetiipu  .1.  m  .uin.  CAlAitro  6nAi|t, 
cencopmuTTo  btiA'OAin. 

IfAti-opn  i^ocfeia  ConcbobAji;  ocuf  iff^pn  m'OA|tAfen 
^lofci^eci  "OO  'O1A  in  h^pint)  jtiAciACCAin  c^teiumi  6  .1.  Tnoiu^nt) 
in  f qi  Aite. 

ITlAit  c|v\,  A^  ConcliobA]t:  bA  bAp|tAint)  nAX)Ait  cua|ax)ii^5, 
nAji  nA55  Acuinbeoni  if |ti6c  q\tiA'o-cuf  At)  ciccif  cicof^"*"  mo- 
beoit  conci6tAif  cfiJAf  tnof  mitet),  mAi'OTn  nitA  muAit)  nim- 
ft6i5  f efbAif te6,  f ofonif ex)  f oef-cobAif .  tA  Cf ifc  conge- 
nAint).     5^if  bAet  bAf uteitn  f oftec:Ain  tAn6omt)e'o  Ixxnf c6t 

C6c1l0incif   CfOCA-O    fig   bAinOO    COIfp    Afl    Af'OfA6    AX)AnifA1. 

Uiinici6te  ingnim  icinot  cAififem  cfeoin  UAfAt  icoinroet) 
coitntecc  congnAin  cAin  b6  'La'Oia  'oitgA'OAd  'oiAcobAif. 
CAin  foftunt)  fdbefAint).  CAin  cotnttinx)  cfotpnt)  Cfifc 
Af nemchuif ,  mpufcit  ce  c^ff Aicif  coifp  6fiA'o.  CiAfbo  Af 
Cf ifc  CAit)  cuniACCA^  CIA  t)u  T)un  nA-of ocem  fAt)  *oiJf  t)ef- 
coince  funofCAf  inAftnen,  tnonA  miAX)  nA'Ofig  fOA6cniAf 
f oncf  Aiw,  Of otAt)  Cfifc  ntAdococbAimniif ,  bA^Affu  nA'obem- 
mif  iAfnAft)f a6  ecotnnAfc.  tiAfAb  fi  foc6f  cfoifccfUAit) 
Afooine  'DigmAig;  t)iAfAich  fAgAint^fe  bAf,  accu  ftAit  fOf- 
teccAint)  f 061b  n6cA,  nAbuni  nemcbuif  necc  f  emiceif  et) ;  -oo- 
fcoMUfit)  nio6fit)e  cbuAf  inAfOfAC  nrubA,  Af  mutDiA  in-of cib 
nA'Of  15  fOACC,  cofif  f Of cAcc  ff ictimcn A  bf 6n  bAif ,  conACDiuf 
Af  omtjn  •ooiTTOtib  "Of uib,  cen  T)ubemAin  -oigAit. 

If  Ant)  "oof  ingni  ConchobAf  in  f  ecof icf  e  tJiAf  oinif  t)A6fAc 
•OfiJi  t)eLAnrib  t)oChonchobAf  Cfifc  t)o6fo6A'o,  'oiAfAiAf- 
f A15  ConcbooAf ,  C1ACA  Aifoe  injAncACAf o,  ecc. 

Ho  'OAnA,  combA'o§  Atcuf  in  Confut  t)o  T)e6AiT)  oOccAtiiti 
t)octin5it)  inchif A  co  5^e'oetAib  noinnifet)  •00  ChonchobAf 
Cf ifc  'oocbf o6At). 

[teakslation.] 

The  Ultonians  were   greatly   intoxicated  on  one   occasion  in 
Emhain  Afhacha,    There  arose  indeed  great  contentions  and  [com- 
parison of]  trophies  between  them,  that  is,  between  Conall  Cemach^ 
and  CuchtUainn^  and  Laeghaxre  Buadhack,     "Let  Mesgedhrc^s  brain 
(96S)  [Keating.]       (S63)  Ci6cif .  CThli  U  a  mistaken  repetition  of  the  same  word.] 
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APP.  cLTL  be  brought  to  me",  said  ConaU^  "  that  I  may  talk  to  the  competing 
warriors".  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Ultonians  at  that  time,  every 
Conchobhar  tfhampion  they  killed  in  single  combat,  to  take  their  brains  out  of 
Mae  JTetio.  their  heads,  and  mix  lime  with  them  until  they  were  formed  into 
hard  balls.  And  whenever  they  were  in  contention,  or  at  [compa- 
rison of]  trophies,  these  were  brought  to  them  imtil  they  had  them 
in  their  hands.  "  Good,  O  Canchobhar^y  said  ConalL,  "  the  warriors  of 
the  trophy-comparison  have  not  performed  a  deed  like  this  in  single 
combat ;  they  are  not  competent  to  compare  trophies  with  me".  **  It 
is  true,  indeed",  said  Conchobhar.  The  brain  was  then  put  upon  the 
shelf,  where  it  was  always  kept.  Every  one  went  his  own  way  the 
next  day  to  his  sport.  Cet,  the  son  of  Magach^  now  went  upon  an 
adventurous  visit  into  Ulster.  This  Cet  was  the  most  dangerous  pest 
in  Erinn.  The  time  that  he  passed  over  the  green  of  Emhainj  and 
having  three  half  heads  with  him  of  the  Ultonians,  was  at  a  time  that 
the  fools  (of  Emhain)  were  at  their  play  with  the  brain  of  Mesgedhra^ 
as  one  fool  said  to  the  other.  Cet  heard  this.  He  snatched  the  brain 
out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  took  it  away  with  him ;  for  Cef 
knew  that  it  was  prophesied  for  Mesgedhra  to  avenge  himself  after 
his  death.  Every  battle  and  every  combat  which  the  Connachtmen 
fought  against  Ulster,  Cet  used  to  carry  the  brain  in  his  girdle  to  see 
if  he  could  succeed  in  killing  some  illustrious  (personage)  of  the 
Ultonians  with  it. 

Cet  went  eastwards  and  took  a  Tain  of  cows  from  the  Fera 
Ross.  The  Ulstermen  followed  him  in  pursuit.  The  Connacht- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  went  to  save  him.  A  battle  was  fought 
between  them.  Conehobhar  himself  went  into  the  battle.  And  it  was 
then  the  women  of  Connacht  prayed  Conehobhar  to  come  to  their  side 
that  they  might  see  his  shape.  For  there  was  not  upon  earth  the  shape 
of  a  person  like  the  shape  of  Conehobhar;  namely,  in  form,  and  face, 
and  countenance ;  in  size,  and  symmetry,  and  proportion ;  in  eyes, 
and  hair,  and  whiteness ;  in  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  eloquence ; 
in  costume,  and  nobleness,  and  mien ;  in  arms,  and  amplitude,  and 
dignity ;  in  accomplishment,  and  valour,  and  family  descent.  The 
man  Conehobhar  was  faultless.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Cet  now  the 
women  preferred  their  request  to  Conehobhar, 

Conehobhar  then  drew  aside  alone,  so  that  the  women  might  view 
him.  Cet  had  previously  taken  his  place  among  the  women  in  the 
middle.  Cet  adjusted  Mesgedhra^ s  brain  in  his  sling,  and  he  threw  it 
so  that  it  entered  Conor's  skull,  and  that  its  two -thirds  entered  his 
head,  and  it  remained  in  his  head,  so  that  he  fell  with  his  head  to  the 
earth.  The  Ulstermen  rushed  forward  and  carried  him  off  from  CeL 
On  the  brink  of  the  ford  of  Dairedd  Bhaeth  it  was  that  Conehobhar 
fell.  His  bed  is  there  where  he  fell,  and  a  rock  at  his  head  and  a 
rock  at  his  feet. 

The  Connachtmen  were  then  routed  to  Seiaidh  aird  na  Con.  The 
Ulstermen  were  driven  eastwards  again  to  the  ford  of  Daire  dd 
Bhaeth. 
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**  Let  me  be  carried  out  of  this'*,  said  Canchobar;  "  I  will  give  the  app.  clvi  j 

sovereignty  of  Ulster  to  the  person  who  shall  take  me  to  my  own  q^^j^  'j 

house".     ''  I  will  take  thee",  said  Cennberraidhe\  his  own  servant.      Conehobar    ■  ] 

He  put  a  cord  around  him  and  he  carried  him  on  his  back  to  Ard  *^  ^^^' 
Achadh^  of  Sliabh  Fuaid*  His  heart  broke  within  the  servant,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  [the  saying  of]  "Cennberraidh^*8  Sovereignty 
over  Ulster",  «.«.,  the  king  upon  his  back  for  half  the  day.  The 
battle  was  sustained,  however,  from  the  one  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
same  hour  of  the  next  day  after  the  king,  after  which  the  Ultonians 
overthrown. 

In  the  meantime  his  physician  was  brought  to  Conchobar^  namely, 
Fingen,  He  it  was  that  could  know  by  the  fume  that  arose  from  a 
house  the  number  that  was  ill  in  the  house,  and  every  disease  that 
prevailed  in  the  house.  "  Good",  said  Fingen^  "  if  the  stone  be  taken 
out  of  thy  head,  thou  shalt  be  dead  at  once;  if  it  is  not  taken 
out  of  it,  however,  I  would  cure  thee,  but  it  would  be  a  blemish 
upon  thee".  "  The  blemish",  said  the  Ultonians,  "  is  better  for  us 
than  his  death".  His  head  was  then  healed,  and  it  was  stitched 
with  thread  of  gold,  because  the  colour  of  Canchobar^s  hair  was  the 
same  as  the  colour  of  the  gold. 

And  the  doctor  said  to  Conchobar  that  he  should  be  cautious,  that 
is,  that  he  should  not  allow  his  anger  to  come  upon  him,  and  that 
he  should  not  go  upon  a  horse,  and  that  he  should  not  have  violent 
connection  with  a  woman,  and  that  he  should  not  run.  J 

He  continued  then  in  that  doubtful  state  as  long  as  he  lived, 
namely,  seven  years,  and  was  incapable  of  action,  but  to  remain  ^ 

sitting  only,  that  is,  imtil  he  heard  that  Christ  was  crucified  by  the 
Jews.  There  (Jfime  at  that  time  a  great  convulsion  over  creation, 
and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  shaken  by  the  enormity  of  the 
deed  which  was  there  perpetrated,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  to  be  crucified  without  crime. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  Conchobar  to  his  druid.  "  What  great  evil 
is  it  which  is  perpetrated  on  this  day  ?"  "  It  is  true,  indeed",  said  the 
druid  [Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  this  day  by  the  Jews].^"*^ 
"That  is  a  great  deed",  said  Conchobar,  "That  man,  now",  said 
the  druid,  "  it  was  in  the  same  night  he  was  born  that  you  were 
bom,  that  is,  in  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  January,  though  the 
year  was  not  the  same". 

It  was  then  that  Conchobar  believed ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  two 
men  that  believed  in  God  in  Erinn  before  the  coming  of  the  Faith ; 
that  is,  Morann  was  the  other  man. 

"  Good,  now",  said  Conchobar;  "  it  is  a  pity  that  he  [Christ]  did  not 
appeal  to  a  valiant  high-king,  which  would  bring  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
hardy  champion,  my  Bps  quivering,  until  the  great  valour  of  a  soldier 
was  heard  dealing  a  breach  of  battle  between  two  hosts ;  bitter  the 
slaughter  by  which  there  would  be  propitiated  free  relief.  With  Christ 
shotdd  my  assistance  be.     A  wild  shout  has  sprung  at  large :  a  full 

(264)  [Keating.] 
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App.  cLYi.  Lord,  a  full  loss,  is  lamented ;  the  crucifixion  of  a  King,  the  greatest 
body,  who  was  an  illustrious,  admirable  ELing.  I  would  complain  of 
cH^^ar  *^^  ^^^  *^  ^^®  faithful  host  of  noble  feats,  whose  vigilant,  beautiful 
Mac  Neua.  aid,  should  be  with  the  merciful  God  to  relieve  Him.  Beautiftd  the 
overthrowing  which  I  would  give.  Beautiful  the  combat  which  I 
would  wage  for  Christ  who  is  being  defQed.  I  would  not  rest  though 
my  body  of  clay  had  been  tormented  by  them.  Why  for  Christ, 
the  chaste,  the  powerful,  what  is  the  reason  for  us  that  we  do  not 
express  words  of  deep  tear-lamentation  ?  He  who  is  slain  in  Armenia ; 
a  greater  than  the  dignity  of  any  righteous  king  is  being  tormentcjd. 
The  crucifixion  of  Christ  if  we  should  befriend,  it  were  better  that 
we  should  not  be  accounted  an  unrighteous  high  king.  High  the 
King  who  suffers  a  hard  crucifixion  for  the  sake  of  ungratefuJ  men ; 
for  His  safety  I  would  go  to  death ;.  but  a  king  shall  not  go  to  a  guilty 
death,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  that  which  defiles  purity  that 
should  take  precedence  of  Him.  It  crushes  my  heart  to  hear  the  voice 
of  wailing  for  my  God ;  the  arm  which  does  not  come  to  reach  with 
true  relief  to  arrest  the  sorrow  of  death^because  I  am  told  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  me  to  ride  in  chariots — without  avenging  the  Creator^. 
The  time  that  Conchohar  made  this  Rhetoric  was,  when  Bacrack,  a 
Leinster  druid,  told  Conchobar  that  Christ  was  crucified;  when 
Conchobar  asked  him :  "  What  wonderful  signs  ?"  etc. 

Or,  indeed,  that  it  was  Altus,  the  [Roman]  Consul,  who  came 
from  Octavius  to  demand  the  tribute  from  the  Gaedhils,  that  told 
Conchobar  that  Christ  was  crucified. 


The  great  antiquity  of  the  original  of  this  tale  ^ay  be  inferred 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  very  old  version  of  it,  in 
which  the  still  more  remote  version,  which  ascribes  to  Bcurach  the 
Druid  the  explanation  to  King  Conchobar  of  the  wonderful  pheno- 
mena of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  referred  to,  whilst  the  latter 
writer  (himself  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  at 
least)  hints  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a  more  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable source  of  information.  The  Book  of  Leinster,  from  which  this 
tract  is  copied,  is  a  MS.  of  the  middle,  a  portion  of  it  of  the  earlier 
part,  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  writer  of  the  tale  in  its  present 
form  would  appear  to  have  copied  it  out  with  impatience,  when  he 
leaves  imwritten  the  result  of  King  Conchobar's  frenzied  address, 
namely,  his  death.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  ancient 
original  detailed  account  of  this  tragical  event  beyond  what  is  told 
here ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Geoffry  Keating,  in  his  History  of  Erinn, 
gives  a  modified,  and  less  accurate,  but  fuller  version  of  the  tale 
from  some  ancient  authority  no  longer  known  to  us,  and  concludes 
in  the  following  words : — 

iTlAjxpn    106    fe^ddc    mbb^'onA,  In  that  state  did  he  remain  seven 

gtif  AYi  Aoine  *tiA]\  qAodA*  C|\iofc,  years,  until  the  Friday  in  which 
■oo  |\ei|\  ■otxciti^e  |\e  f  cAnftuf;  A^uf  Christ  was*  crucified,  according  to 
mA|\  •00  ConriAitxc  ctAo6io'6  neAiVi-      some  historians;  and  when  he  saw 
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51\6iiie  Y^ti  eAj^A  Ulu,  «Af|\Ai$eAf 
x>o  t>liAC|\A6,  T>|VAo1  -00  LAitnib  t>o 
bi  'fl<\  f-oCdiix,  cix^A-o  -OA  CUAinig  Atl 
iTiAtAifc    neriiJ«AtA6  pn    fof    tiA 

X)tlll,lb.  lOrA  C]\10fC  niAC  "06,  AjX  Atl 
•O^XAOI,  ACA   AgA  bAfiijA'6   ATlOlf  Ag 

1^T)Aigib.  C^MJAiJ  pti,  Ajx  Con6tJ- 
bA|\,  T>A  wbeinnp  tia  t^£Ai|\  x>o 
ihuinptin  A|\Aibe  cimfriott  wo  piog 
t)^  bAf^jA*.  Aguf  Vei|'  pti  ctij 
A  dtoi-deAth  AmAd,  Aruf  cei-o  fA 
i6oi|\e  coitte  too  bi  tAiiVi  -pir,  gup 

5Ab  AgA  geApiXA*,  AgUf  AgA  bUAITl, 

Agtif  Afe*  A  -oiibAijxc,  -OA  vnh&it 
ATneAf5  HA  nlu-OAiJeAd,  5tii\Ab  6pti 

■Oiot  T)0  b6A^'6  o^|va;  AgUf  A|\ 
lh6At)   tlA    t)ArA6CA    T)0    ^Ab     6,    DO 

ting  An  meAUt  Af  a  £eAnn  50  cc^i- 
nig  ctiit)  T)A  in6inn  'nA  -biAiJ,  Actif 
niA]\pn  50  bfUAip  bAf .  Coilt  LA- 
ni|wiige  A  bpennAib  Hoif  50ii\*eA|\ 
t)on  rtitJine  coitte  pn. 


the  unusual  change  of  the  creation,  ^^p.  clvi. 

and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  

moon  at  its  f^ill,  he  asked  of  Bacrack,  of  King 
a  Leinster  Druid,  who  was  along  Ckmehobar 
with  him,  what  was  it  that  brought  ^^^^*»' 
that  unusual  change  upon  the  pla- 
nets of  Heaven  and  Earth.  ''Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God",  said  the 
Druid,  "  who  is  now  being  crucified 
by  the  Jews".  "  That  is  a  pity",  said 
Conor;  ''were  I  in  His  presence,  I 
would  kill  those  who  were  around 
my  King  at  putting  Him  to  death". 
And  with  that  he  brought  out  his 
sword,  and  rushed  at  a  woody  grove 
which  was  convenient  to  him,  and 
began  to  cut  and  fell  it ;  and  what  he 
said  was,  that  if  he  were  among  the 
Jews,  that  that  was  the  usage  he 
would  give  them ;  and,  from  the  ex- 
cessiveness  of  the  fury  which  seized 
upon  him,  the  lump  started  out  of  his 
head,  and  some  of  his  brain  came 
after  it;  and  in  that  way  he  died. 
The  Wood  of  Ldmhraighey  in  Feara 
Roisj  is  the  name  by  which  that 
shrubby  wood  is  called. 

So  far  Keating ;  and  as  it  is  of  some  interest  to  throw  this  story  of 
King  Conchobar's  death  as  far  back  on  authority  as  we  can,  I  may 
here  quote  a  distich,  with  its  gloss,  from  a  poem  on  the  manner  of 
death  and  place  of  sepulture  of  a  great  many  of  the  champions  of 
Erinn  at  and  about  the  time  of  Conchobar.  This  poem  was  written 
by  Cinaeth  (fllartagain^  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  973  ;  the  poem  consists  of  thirty-eight 
stanzas,  beginning : — 

pAnnA  bACAf  in  eniAin.  Warriors  who  were  in  Emain. 

Of  the  fourth  stanza  of  this  poem,  the  following  are  the  first  two 
lines,  and  gloss : — 


'4\ubAC  ITlAC  tlepTA  in  |\ij 

Ui  coeb  teicped  bAmf  A1J1. 

[.i.X)iA  |\o  fetAii6  ConcobAjx  fiti 
bAin^i^e  If  Ann  tui*  in- 
cbinn  mefge*^  Af  a  frinn, 
ocuf  A  in6inn  f6in  pofc. 


Mac  Nessa  the  King  died 

By  the  side  of  Lekir  Lamhraigh4. 

[t.e.,  as  Conchobar  was  cutting 
down  the  Wood  of  Lainh- 
raigh/,  it  was  then  Mesgtdh- 
ra*8  brain  started  from  his 
head,  and  his  own  brain 
afterwards. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  16,  but 
without  the  interlined  gloss ;  the  only  other  copy  of  it  that  1  am 
acquainted  with  in  Ireland  is  one,  with  a  gloss,  in  my  own  possession, 
made  by  myself  from  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lately 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Monk  Mason  of  London. 


'11   D 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLVIL  [Note  to  Preface,  Page  x.] 

Mss^atst    Statement  relative  to  the  Irish  MSS.  of  the  College  of  St.  1st- 
itome!*'  ^^^»  ^^  Rome,  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  their  Lord- 

ships tfie  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  laid 
before  them  by  the  Senate  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland,  in  1859. 

[The  foUoviiig  Hemoraadnm  wu  dnwn  up  by  me  on  the  ooculon  of  an  InqoUy,  terminated 
by  a  lengthened  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Condition  and  Circomstaacea 
of  the  Catholic  Unlrersity  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1859.  It  waa  prepared  in  consequence  of  a 
recommendation  In  that  Report,  that  measures  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  secure  to  the 
Unlrersity  **  copies,  at  least,  of  the  valuable  Irish  Manuscripts  of  8t  Isidore  and  the  Bar- 
berini  Library,  at  Rome**.  As  the  contents  of  this  Memorandum  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  rolome,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  reprint  it  here.] 

Julj  80,  1859. 

The  following  U  a  brief  notice  of  the  collection  of  Liah  manuscripts  illuatra- 
tiye  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  now  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore^s  at  Rome.  I 
have  introduced  a  short  account  of  a  collection  of  somewhat  similar  history 
and  character,  and  originally  made  by  the  same  hands,  now  in  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels ;  and  I  have  dwelt  on  the  liberality  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians in  allowing  these  precious  documents  to  be  transmitted  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  example  may  lead  to  a  similar 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Rome,  in  respect  to  the  invaluable 
collections  now  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  history  of  these  collections  leads  us 
necessarily  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  CoUege  at 
Louyain. 

Flaithri  (yMaelchonairif  better  known  to  English  writers  as  Florence 
Conroy,  was  a  natire  of  Gralway,  and  a  Franciscan  friar.  He  was  well  known 
on  the  continent  for  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  became  the  cherished  friend  of  King  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain.  In  1610 
he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam,  his  native  province,  and  he 
was  the  chief  promoter,  if  not  the  originator,  of  the  project  of  an  Irish  college 
on  the  continent,  in  which  he  contemplated  a  double  purpose.  The  first,  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  such  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  as  thought  it  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  religion  at  home  to  preserve  their  lives  for  the  preparation 
and  supply  of  a  future  priesthood  to  their  native  Lmd,  than  to  embrace,  as 
many  of  them  did,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  was  at  that  terrible  period 
so  liberally  bestowed  by  their  fell  enemies  of  English  race  and  creed.  The 
second  purpose,— -which,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  first,— was  to  afford  to  the 
ardent,  unconquerable  youth  of  Ireland  the  means  of  general  mental  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  from  which  they  were  completely  cut 
off  at  home. 

Full  Bucceis  crowned  our  archbishop's  efforts,  and  in  the  year  1616,  the  first 
stone  of  the  Irish  College  was  laid  at  Louvain,  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  his  princess,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sister  of  King  Philip  the  Third,  the 
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cost  of  its  erection  being  liberallj  supptied  from  the  cofibrs  of  this  Catholic  ^pp.  cLvn. 
sovereign. 

Among  the  first  members  of  the  Theological  Facoltj  of  the  Irish  College  at  Msi^t/stl^ 
Louvain  was  Aedh  Mac  an  Bhaird^  better  known  as  Hugh  Ward,  a  native  of  Isidore's, 
Donegall,  and  a  Franciscan  friar.     He  was  first  Professor  of  Divinity,  and    ^™^' 
ultimately  Guardian  or  Rector  of  the  College.    He  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Father  John  Colgan  and  Father  Michael  O'Clery. 

These  three  noble  Irish  Franciscans  soon  began  to  devise  means  to  rescue 
from  the  chances  of  threatened  oblivion  the  perishing  records  and  evidences  ol^ 
at  least,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  their  native  country.  They  established 
an  Irish  Press  in  St  Anthony's  College.  Michael  0*Ciery  was  sent  back  into 
Ireland  to  collect,  purchase,  or  transcribe  manuscripts ;  the  expenses  of  his 
mission  bemg  provided  by  Father  Ward.  Father  Michael  O'Clery,  than  whom 
no  more  competent  person  for  such  an  undertaking  could  be  found,  appears  to 
have  arrived  in  Ireland  in  1626.  He  immediately  set  to  work  collecting, 
chiefly  by  transcription,  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  documents,  but  more  especi- 
ally those  important  historical  tracts,  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints.  He  visited 
the  Franciscan  Monasteries  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Multifamham,  Wexford, 
Cashel,  Clonmel,  Quin,  Bundroose,  etc.,  etc.,  and  various  private  libraries, 
collecting  and  transcribing  from  all.  And  having  made  his  collection  in  a  pro- 
miscuous manner,  he  then  retired  to  his  own  monastery  of  Donegall,  while  he 
was  engaged  hi  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  where, 
among  his  early  friends  and  relatives,  the  illustrious  fathers  of  that  famous 
monastery,  he  appears  to  have  re-copied  and  arranged  all  the  materials  of 
ecclesiastical  history  which  he  had  collected. 

Father  Ward  died  in  1685,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  contemplated  work 
devolved  upon  Father  Colgan.  At  what  time  Father  Michael  O'Clery  reached 
him  with  his  precious  stores,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  he  was  in  Louvain  in 
1642,  when  he  published  his  glossary.'  Father  Colgan's  Trias  Thaumaturgusy 
containing  all  the  lives  of  our  three  great  patrons,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Colum  CiUe,  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  extending  only  to  the  saints  of 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  appeared  in  1645.  Michael  O'Clery 
died  at  Louvain  in  1643 ;  and  whether  it  was  f^om  the  loss  of  his  indispensable 
assistance,  or  some  other  cause,  Colgan,  though  he  lived  to  1658,  did  not  pub- 
lish any  more  of  the  work,  nor  was  it  ever  after  taken  up. 

The  materials  collected  by  Michael  O'Clery,  as  well  as  any  that  may  have 
been  obtained  through  other  channels,  remained  at  Louvain  after  his  and 
Father  Colgan's  death,  and  down,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  French  Revolution,  at 
which  time  they  appear  to  have  been  dispersed,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
knowledge  of  their  existence  was  for  a  long  time  lost.  But  it  would  appear 
^rom  what  has  been  since  learned,  that  tliis  great  collection  became  subdivided 
into  two  principal  parts,  one  of  which  found  its  way  to  Brussels,  and  the  other 
to  Rome. 

The  late  Dean  Lyons,  of  Bdmullct,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1842,  had,  previous  to  his  leaving  Dublin,  an  interview  with  some  of  our 
antiquarian  celebrities,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  undertook  to  examme  the 
archives  of  the  Eternal  City  in  search  of  Irish  books  and  manuscripts,  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  send  home  from  time  to  time  pencil  tracings  of  the  titles. 
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APP.cLvn.  chapters,  etc.,  of  any  manuBcripts  which  he  might  hi^pen  to  discoTer.    He 
On  the  iriah  ^"*  ^"***^  »  8^^  I"*  scholar.    All  the  searches  that  Dr.  Lyons  could  make 
MSS.  at  St   ^ere  unproductiye  until  he  yisited  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  in  which,  to  his 
Romr  **       iiifli^ite  satisfaction,  he  found  twenty  volumes  of  Irish  manuscripta,  some  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  andent  civil  and  ecclesiaatical 
history  of  Ireland,  and  all  of  them  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  same  sub- 
ject.   Upon  making  this  discovery,  Dr.  Lyons  at  once  set  to  work,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  sent  over  two  letters  in  succession,  with  most  important  enclosures, 
being,  in  faci^  tracings  in  pencil  of  wonderful  accuracy  from  all  the  chief  heads 
ot  subjects  m  the  entire  collection.    These  tracings  were  passed  over  with  ink 
by  me,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  they  were  pasted  into  a 
book  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Lyons, 
placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  remain  in  safety 
and  in  high  esteem,  and  accessible  to  all  persons  interested  in  Irish  history. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  in  1843,  the  friends  of  Irish  literature 
in  Dublin  consulted  him  on  the  possibility  of  getting  possession  of  these  valu- 
able remains  by  purchase  or  loan,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  originals  or 
accurate  copies  of  them  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  would  be 
accessible  to  all  who  may  choose  to  consult  them.  I  was  asked  to  make  up  a 
short  catalogue  of  their  contents  from  the  tracings  sent  over,  which  enabled 
me  to  identify  all  the  pieces,  and  also  to  furnish  a  rough  estimate  of  their 
value.  This  I  did,  and  I  valued  them  at  £400,  that  is,  on  an  average  of  twenty 
pounds  per  volume.  Dr.  Todd  undertook  to  raise  this  sum  by  subscription, 
and  my  catalogue  was  sent  down  to  Dean  Lyons,  who  transmitted  it,  with  the 
offer  of  the  money,  to  Bome ;  but  before  we  could  have  an  answer  back,  Dr. 
Lyons  died,  the  Repeal  Association  ceased  to  exist,  the  public  sentiment  which 
it  had  raised  subsided,  the  famine  set  in,  and  if  any  answer  came  to  Dr.  Lyons' 
letters,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  next  account  we  had  of  these  MSS.  was  the  publication,  without  my 
privity  or  consent  in  any  way  asked  or  obtained,  of  my  Catalogue,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Donovan  (in  the  third  volume,  p.  977,  of  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome),  in 
1 843.    I  may  here  state  that  a  consideration  of  the  heads  of  subjects  and 
»  chapters  of  the  MSS.  in  question,  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  their  having 

formed  part  of  the  original  Louvain  collection  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  the  present  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  discovery.  Mr.  Waldron 
was  accustomed  to  make  an  annual  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  I  requested  him, 
when  next  he  went  there,  to  look  out  for  Irish  MSS.  in  such  libraries  as  he  might 
happen  to  visit  in  his  travels,  and  more  particularly  Brussels,  Liege,  Lisle, 
Ostend,  and  the  other  cities  of  Belgium.  This  gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
receive  instructions  from  me  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  could  identify  manu- 
scripts of  importance.  In  the  summer  following  he  sent  me  from  Brussels  a 
large  quantity  of  tracings  from  several  manuscripts.  These  tracings,  made 
with  great  care  and  accuracy,  enabled  me  at  once  to  identify  Michael  O'Clery *8 
(to  me)  well-known  handwriting,  and  the  noble  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  and  other  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  had  made  in  Ireland 
for  Fathers  Ward  and  Colgan  between  the  years  1626  and  1685.    I  imme- 
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diately  communicated  this  information  to  the  Rev.  Dp.  Todd,  of  Trinity  app.  CLvn. 
College,  who  at  once  started  for  Brussels,  and  found  that  I  was  quite  correct  #v 

in  my  identification  of  these  MSS.    The  collection  was  next  visited  by  the  Ssa^aJst.** 
Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  next  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  of  the  Wdore's, 
county  of  Clare,  who  made  a  most  accurate  and  valuable  catalogue  of  the  whole 
collection. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  discovered  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  a  large  and  valuable  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Danes 
in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Brussels  collection,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  full  copy  of  this  most  important  tract,  made  by  Michael  O'Clery  in 
the  convent  of  Multifarnham  in  1626.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Todd 
visited  Brussels  again,  taking  with  him  my  copy  of  the  fragment  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  into  which  he  inserted  f^om  the  O'Clery  copy  all  that  was 
wanting  to  it.  At  this  time  Dr.  Todd  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  whom  he  explained  the  nature  of  his 
visit  to  the  Burgundian  Library,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  difficulties  which 
the  distance  from  Ireland  placed  in  the  way  of  making  these  valuable  records 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Irish  History.  Some  time  subsequently,  in  May, 
1849,  and  incidentally  to  my  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  importance  of  these  MSS.  was  fully  made  known,  and  through 
my  instrumentality  an  effort  was  set  on  foot  to  obtain  a  loan  of  them  from  the 
Burgundian  Library.  With  most  commendable  liberality  his  Majesty  at  once 
consented  to  permit  any  one  or  more  of  the  manuscripts  to  be  sent  over  to  this 
country  through  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  London  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1849,  two  volumes  came  over,  containing  the 
Martyrologies  of  Aengus  the  Culdee,  of  Tallaght,  of  Marianus  Gorman,  and 
that  of  Donegall  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters.  Of  these  I  made  accurate 
and  laboured  copies  for  Dr.  Todd*s  private  library  and  at  his  private  expense, 
no  public  body  here  being  willing  at  the  time  to  undertake  the  cost  of  such  a 
work.  On  returning  these  books  to  Brussels  we  next  obtained  two  other 
important  books, — the  Danish  wars  and  a  volume  t>f  Religious  and  Historical 
Poems.  Of  the  former  I  made  a  copy  for  the  Library  of  Trijiity  College.  In 
1856  we  had  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  collection  sent  over  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission ;  but  although  O'Clery's  magnificent 
collection  of  the  lives  of  our  saints  was  among  them,  there  were  no  parties  here 
who  could  be  found  willing  to  defray  the  expense  of  copying  them.  I,  however, 
at  my  own  expense  had  copies  taken  of  the  lives  of  SS.  Adamnan,  Moling, 
Berachf  MacCreich^,  CranncUan,  Ceallach,  Colman  Ela,  and  Mochoemdg  of 
Leiih  M6r. 

We  have,  in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Burgundian  Library  and 
the  collection  at  St  Isidore's,  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  scattered  all  over  the  continent  The  writings 
of  Dr.  Lanigan,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  mere  digests  of  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history,  omitting  all  the  more  important  historical  and  social 
details  which  give  consistency,  and,  I  may  say,  unimpeachable  authenticity, 
to  those  remarkable  documents. 

Amongst  other  reasons  which  would  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  possess  at 
least  authentic  copies  of  these  valuable  documents,  I  may  state  that,  as  a 
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A  PP.  CLTii.  Catholic  Proferaor  of  Irish  History  and  Aichssology,  I  feel  myself  gready 
embarrassed  in  my  connectioQ  with  the  Catholic  Uniyersity.  I  have  been 
Mss!^ii  Jst  **  Pi^paring  and  delivering  courses  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  on  the  Antiqui- 
laidore's,  ties  and  early  ci?il  History  of  Ireland,  drawn  /dtogether  from  ancient  existing 
manuscripts,  of  which,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  a  tolerably  large  store  reniain- 
ing ;  but  I  hare  been  deterred  from  entering  upon  any  lengthened  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  still  more  important  subject  of  our  Christian  History,  solely 
because  the  original  authorities  are  so  widely  scattered  and  impossible  of  access. 
If  it  were  possible,  and  I  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  your  Lordships*  influ- 
ence, it  would  be  readily  so,  to  bring  together  in  Dublin,  even  for  a  short  time, 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  and  that  of  the  Burgundian  Librazy,  Brussels, 
copies  of  these  works  could  be  made,  which,  with  the  materials  that  could  be 
procured  by  transcription  by  a  competent  person  in  a  month  or  ux  weeks  in 
Oxford  and  London ;  and  then,  indeed,  would  the  materials  for  Lectures  on  the 
ancient  Catholic  History  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  general  history  of  this 
country,  be  abundant,  authoritative,  and  unanswerable.  Indeed  I  would  look 
upon  the  collection  and  concentration,  in  the  Library  of  the  Catholic  Uniyer- 
sity, of  those  scattered  fragments  of  our  national  history,  as  supplyin^r  neuly 
as  great  a  desideratum  as  the  Uniyersity  itself.— EUGENE  O'CURBY, 

Professor  of  Irish  Arehssologjr. 


[end  of  the  appendix.] 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FAC-SIMILES. 


[The  Fa€-Sib[ile8  which  follow  are  arranged  in  the  Chronological  Order  of 
the  dates,  or  supposed  dates,  of  the  MSS.,  or  handwriting,  represented.  They 
will  he  found  to  be  distin^niished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — (A.)}  (B.), 
etc. — ^for  convenience  of  reference  to  the  following  Szflanations.] 


(A.)  MS.  in  the  "'OorhtiA6  -Aii^git)";  [R.LA.].  {temp.  Saint      [a.] 
Patrick;  circa  a.d.  430). 

— "  eli . .  [         ]  g®  •  •  [         ]  •  •  1^  g®  Jacob  Jac  . .  hi  genui  . . 

t]  Omnes  ergo  generationes  ab  Abracham  usque  ad 
avid  gen^Tierationes  xuii,  et  a  David  usque  ad  Transmigra- 
tionem  Babil  [onis]  generationes  xiiii.,  et  a  trans  [migrrafoone] 
Babil . .  ni . .  usque  ad  [^Christurn]  generationes"  [xiiiij,  etc. 

[See  as  to  this  MS.  (the  *'Domhnach  Airgid")  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  page 
321-2 ;  and  particularly  the  description  of  it  from  Dr.  Fetrie,  at  p.  324 ;  and 
see  Anpendix,  No.  XCVI.,  p.  698.] 

The  MS.  preserved  in  this  celebrated  shrine  was  supposed  to  hare  been 
miraculously  presented  to  Saint  Patrick ;  it  may  at  least  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  yery  MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Saint,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  his  Relics.  It  consisted  of  a  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels.  The  present  fragment  is  one  of  the  two  leaves  refeirod  to 
by  Dr.  Petrie  (see  p.  824).  It  is  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  of  wnich  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  verses  are  as  follows  in  the  Vulgate. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  translations  are  not  identical ;  as,  for  example,  the 
17th  verse,  in  the  MS.  begins  *^  Omnes  erffo**^  instead  of  "  Omnes  itaque": — 

''  1 5.  Eliud  autem  genuit  Eleazar.  Eleazar  autem  genuit  Mathan  Mathan 
autem  genuit  Jacob. 

**  16.  Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph  virum  Marise,  de  qua  natns  est  Jesus, 
qui  vocatur  Christus. 

**  17.  Onmes  itaque  generationes  ab  Abraham  usque  ad  David,  generationes 
quatuordecim :  et  a  David  usque  ad  Transmigrationem  Babylonis,  generationes 
quatuordecim :  et  a  Transmigratione  Babylonis  usque  ad  Christum,  gene- 
rationes quatuordecim". 


(B.)  MS.  in  tbe  C^t^c.    (6th  Century;  MS.  attributed  to  Saint      [b  ] 
Colum  Cille). 

"  Deus  in  nomine  tuo  salvura  me  fac,  et  in  virtute  tua  judica 
me.  Deus  exaudi  orationem  meam :  auribus  percipe  verba  oris 
mei.  Quoniam  alieni  insurrexerunt  adversum  me,  et  fortes 
quaesierunt  animam  meam" :  [etc.] 
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[See  as  to  this  MS.,  (the  '*  Cathach"),  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  pp.  321  and  327, 
et  seq.l 

The  MS.  consists  of  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalms  of  Darid,  believed 
to  have  been  hurriedly  written  by  Saint  Colum  CilU  himself.  It  is  in  ad- 
mirable preservation.  The  passage  represented  in  the  fac-simile  exactly 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate ;  Pa.  un. ;  vv.  8,  4,  and  part  of  5. 

[CO       (C.)  "  Book  of  KeUs"  [T.C.D.].     (6th  Century;  US.  attributed 
to  Saint  Colum  Cill^) ;  fol.  46  a. 

"Nolite  thewsaurizate  vobis  thesauros  in  terra:  ubi  er  go 
[ceru/fo]  et  tinea  demolitur ;  et  ubi  fures  effodiunt,  et  furantur. 

"  Thewsaurizate  autem  vobis  thensauros  in  caelo,  ubi  neque 
erugo  [oerugo]  neque  tenea  demolitur,  et  ubi  fures  non  effodiunt, 
[etc.] 

[See  text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  represented  in  fac-simile  asrrees  with  tlie  19th  and  20th  verses 
of  the  VI.  chap,  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  Vulgate.  The  peculiarities  are  indi- 
cated by  Italics. 

[Dl       (D )  "  Book  of  Durrow^  [T.C.D.].    (Mt  Century;  MS.  attri- 
buted to  Saint  Colum  Cille);  fol.  107  b. 

"  De  die  autem  illo  et  \yel\  bora  nemo-scit,  neque  angeli  in 
caelo,  neque  Filius,  nisi  Pater. 

**  Videte,  vigilate,  et  orate ;  nescitis  enim  quando  tempus  sit'' 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23.  * 

The  passage  in  fac-simile  agrees  with  the  S2nd  and  d3rd  yerses  of  the  xm. 
chap,  of  St  Mark,  in  the  Vulgate. 

[The  reference  in  the  margin  (see  Fac-simile),— ("  mr.  dr.  VL  mt.  cclx".) 
— means  that  the  same  thing  told  in  the  text  occurs  in  Mark,  cap.  dv^  and 
in  Matt.  cclx.    The  VI.  is  a  reference  to  the  (fiusebian)  Table. 

[The  numbers  in  the  margin  are  those  called  the  Eusebian  numbers.  They 
are  a  reference  to  the  ancient  tabular  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  These  Tables 
are  :  1^  the  passages  which  occur  in  one  Grospel  only;  2^  the  passages  that 
occur  in  two ;  3^  the  passages  that  occur  in  three ;  4^  the  passages  that 
occur  in  all  the  four  Gospels.  The  Tables  under  the  head  No.  2°.  are:  (1.) 
Matt,  and  Mark;  (2.)  Matt,  and  Luke;  (8.)  Matt,  and  John;  (4)  Mark  and 
Luke ;  (6.)  Mark  and  John  ;  (6.)  Luke  and  John.  Those  under  head  3°  (1.) 
Math  ,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  (2.)  Math.,  Mark,  and  John ;  (3.)  Math.,  Luke,  and 
John ;  and  (4)  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

[I  am  indebted  for  this  note  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  SJF.T.C.D.] 

[E]       (E.)  Memorandum  in  the  "  Book  of  Durrow'*,  [T.C.D.].    (6iA 
Century). 

iji  tni-pepepe  *Oomine  tlAemAni  iji  .  .  .  ij*  pU  tlecb. .  .  .  ^ 

[No  account  of  this  Naemhan  (a  name  of  which  Naemani  is  the  Latin  form 
in  the  Gen.  Case)  has  been  discovered.  There  is  a  Naomhan,  the  grandson  of 
Dubh,  mentioned  in  the  Marty rology  of  Donegall,  at  Sept.  13,  but  no  further 
reference  to  him  has  been  found.  Nor  has  any  name  been  yet  found  of  which 
Neth,  could  be  the  first  part.] 
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(F.)  Memorandum  in  the  "  Book  of  Durrow",  [T.CD.].  {6th      [f.] 
century),  fol.  244,  b. 

.    **  UpifciciAe".  (trIstitiaB). 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23. 

An  example  of  the  Irish  ranning  hand  of  the  time.  The  word  is  written 
in  the  original  handwriting  of  the  scribe,  in  the  margin,  as  a  gloss  or  expla- 
nation. It  is  placed  opposite  a  line  (in  an  Explanation  of  the  Proper  Names 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John),  in  which  these  words  occur : 

cRAconiuix)is  nesoaAao  AtistisnAe. 

(fi.)  "Book  of  Dimmary  [T. C.  D.].  (drca  a.d.  620),  fol.  2.b,a.      [g] 

"  Et  cum  inveneritis  renuntiate  mihi  ut  ego  et  veniens  adorem 
eum,  qui  cum  audiissent  regem  abierunt",  ^tc.] 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  L  p.  23,  and  XV.  p.  386. 

From  the  end  of  the  8th  and  commencement  of  the  9th  verse  of  St.  Matth., 
cap.  n. 

(H.)  Same  Book.   (ciVca  a.d.  620);  fol.  a.b.  [h.] 

[There  are  several  different  styles  of  handwriting  in  this  curious  volume, 
though  all  belong  to  the  same  age,  if  not  actually  to  the  same  hand.  This 
diminutive  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  selected  for  fius-simile,  not 
only  as  a  good  specimen  of  one  of  these  styles,  but  to  furnish  a  good  point  of 
comparison  with  the  equally  remarkable  specimen  from  the  Evangelistarium 
of  Saint  Moling,  [see  Specimen  (N.),]  which  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the 
same  (vn.)  century.  The  slight  differences  in  the  reading  fh>m  the  version 
in  the  Vulgate  (Matth.  vi.  9.)  are  marked  in  Italics  r 

"  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  cselis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,  adveniat  regnum  tu- 
um,  fiat  voluntas  tua  sicut  in  cselo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da 
nobis  hodie,  et  demitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  demis«imus  debitoribus 
nostris,  et  ne  paiiaris  nos  induct  in  temptationem,  sed  libera  nos  a  malo**. 

(I.)  Same  Book,  {circa  a.d.  620);  fol.  52,  b.  [i.] 

"  Deus  qui  facturam  tuam  pio  semper  donates  afectu,  inclina 
aurem  tuam  suplicantibus  nobis  tibi  ad  famulum  tuum  nunc 
adversitate  valitudinis  corporis  laborantem,  placituri  respice, 
visita  eum  in  salutare  tuo  et  caelestis  gratise  ad  medicamentum : 
Per  Dominum". 

[Tills  passage  is  from  the  Prayers  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

The  writing,  in  this  specimen  of  the  Book,  is  of  the  finest  hand  of  the 
period.  The  contraction  at  the  end,  for  '*  Per  Dominum**,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  forms.] 

(J.)  Memorandum  in  same  Book  {circa  ad.  620);  fol.  15,  lower      [J] 
margin. 
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CJ]  pnic.     OjAoic  •DO  X)iininu  ]tot)fcjtib   p|io  'Oeo  ec  bene- 

•oicaone. 

[translation.] 
"  Finit    A  ptajer  for  Dimmu  who  wrote  [thia]  for  God ;  and  a  benediction**.* 

[At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matt.] 


[K.]       (K.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  620) ;  last  foL,  at  the  end. 

Sunc  Aucem   ec  aUa  mtitcA   <:jtiAe  ^reac  1e|*ti    <|UAe  p 

fCjiibATictut  p[e]i  pnjuJtA  nee  ippiTn  Apbic]t0]t   muTTOum 

poffe  cApepe  eof  ^ui  j^cpibetroi  pine  tibpof . 

pmic  xXmen.  'OtmniA  niAc  TiAchi.  ifi 

Sunt  autem  et  alia  multa  quae  fecit  lesu  quae  si  scribantur  p[er  ainga]la  nee 
ipflum  arbitror  mundum  posse  capere  eos  qui  scribendi  sunt  libros. 

^Finit  Amen.    Dimma  mac  Nathi.  iji 

[The  yerse  in  Gaedhilic,  at  the  end  of  the  specimen  (perhaps  the  oldest 
piece  of  pure  Gaedhilic  writing  in  existence),  is  as  follows : — 

Sipim  'ooni  hitluA5  mo  f Aec1ii]\, 
A  tenmAin  aIc  cen  •oichitt, 
Cm  neimnicnechc  n^civxt) 
Ocuf  AC|\Ab  int)  pichich. 

[translation.] 
I  beseech  for  me,  as  the  price  of  my  labour, 
(In  the  following  chapters  without  mistake). 
That  I  be  not  venomously  criticized ; 
And  the  residence  of  the  Heavens. 

[End  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  book. 

[The  Si  in  the  first  word  of  the  first  line  of  this  verse  is  conjectural,  oo 
account  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  original  letters ;  but  as  the  other  three 
letters,  -nm,  are  quite  legible,  and  as  the  whole  verse  is  a  prayer  for  reward, 
and  a  deprecation  against  severe  criticism,  I  have  chosen  (or  rather  guessed^ 
tliese  two  letters,  to  make  up  this  well-known  and  ancient  form  of  **  I  beseech  . 
Similar  reasons  decided  me  in  supplying  n  in  the  nc^tive  cm,  at  the  banning 
of  the  third  line.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  regard  to  this  most  ancient  Irish  text, 
that  the  undisting^shed  crowding  of  words  in  the  lines  to  be  found  in  later 
MSS.  (and  to  which  the  modern  school  of  philologists  seem  to  attach  so  much 
importance),  is  absent  here,  except  in  the  words  bitlu^g  (bit-lu^g)  in  the 
first  line.    The  four  lines  are,  however,  written  in  two. 

[u]       (L.)  Same  Book,  (circa  a.d.  620). 

"  Initium   Evangelii  Jesu  Christi  filii  Dei  sicut  scriptum 

i'est]  in  Essaia  profeta.     Ecce  [ego]  mit[t]o  angelum  meum  ante 
aciem  tuam  qui  preparabit  viam  tuam  ante  te.    Vox  clamantifl 
in  deserto,  Parate  viam  Domini,  rectas  facite  semitas  [ejus]". 

[The  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.] 
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(M.)  Evangelistarium  of  Saint  Moling^  [T.C.D.]  (circa  a.d.  690).      [M] 

"  De  Johanne. 

"  Hie  est  Johannes  Evangelista  unus  de  xii.  diseipulis  Dei, 
qui  virgo  electus  a  Deo  est:  quern  de  nuptiis  nolentem  nubere 
vocavit  Deus,  cui  virginitatis  in  hoc  duplex  testimoniiun  in 
Evangelio  datur,  quod  et  prseceptis  delectus  a  Deo  dicitur,  et 
huic  matrem  suam  iens  ad  crucem  commendavit  Deus  ut  vir- 
ginem  virgo  servaret". 

[See  Text  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  and  at  Lee.  XV.  p.  885-6. 

Thk  is  St  Jerome*6  Argument  to  the  (Soepel  of  St  John. 

(N.)  Same  Book,  (circa  a.d.  690).  [N] 

• 

[The  preceding  example  from  this  very  ancient  Book  is  written  in  a  careless 
running  hand.  Tlie  present  is  a  much  more  careftd  piece  of  penmanship.  It 
has  been  selected  piutly  on  that  account,  and  partly  also  as  affording  an 
interesting  point  of  comparison  with  the  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  already 
given  from  the  (supposed)  somewhat  earlier  *^  Book  of  Dimma*^  [see  ante^  Speci- 
men (H.)].  The  slight  differences  between  this  version  and  that  of  the  Vulgate 
(Matth.,  VI.  9)  are  here  also  marked  by  Italics: 

'*  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  caelis  sanctiflcetur  nomen  tuam,  adveniat  regnum 
tuum,  fiat  voluntas  ttia,  sicut  in  caslo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  aupersub- 
starUialem  da  nobis  hodie  et  remitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  remitte- 
mus  debitoribus  nostris,  et  ne  paiiaria  nos  induct  in  iemptstionem,  sed  libera 
nos  a  malo**. 

(0.)  "Book  of  Aimagh'',  [T.C.D.].  (a.d.  724),  fol.  18.  b, a.  [O] 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIV.,  p.  607.] 

(P.)  Same  Book.  (a.d.  724),  fol.  21  b,  b.  [p  J 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  GXVIL,  p.  611.] 

(Q.)  "  Liber  Hymnorum"  [E.  4.  2.,  T.C.D.],  (circa  a.d.  900).       W ] 
[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIII.,  p.  606.] 

(R.)  Entry  in  the  "  Book  of  Armagh",  made  temp.  Brian  Bo-      CR-l 
roimhS  (a.d.  1002);  fol.  16.  b,  b. 

**Saticcu|"  pAi:|Ai[ci]uf  lenf  At)  coetum  mArroAuic  cocum 
fpuccum  Uvbopif  fui  c^m  bApcifaAm  [?]  catti  cAUf A^um  quot) 
eiemoiptiA|\um  t>efe|ierToum  erfe  ApofcolicAe  uj^bi  <\\ie 
Sconce  nominACU]\  Aia-ot)  tTlAcnA.  Sic  jtepeiti  in  bibbo- 
chicif  Scocopum.      650  fcpipp  1*0  efc  CAtutif  pe|AenTiif 
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in  corifpeccti  bpiAiii  iTnpe|VACO|Mf  Scocopum,  ec  ^ue  |"C|\ipp 
pniguit  p|\o  omnibtif  i^egibuf  tflAcepiAe". 

^^  Sanctus  Fatri[ci]ii8  iens  ad  coelum  mandavit  totom  fractum  laboris  sui  tarn 
baptistiam  [?]  tarn  caasarum  quod  elemotsxnanim  deferendam  esse  apostolicae 
urbi  que  S(»tice  nominatur  Ardd  Macha.  Sic  reperi  in  bibliothicis  Scotomm. 
Ego  scripd  id  est  Calyus  Perennis  in  conspectu  Briani  imperatoris  Scotomni, 
et  que  scripsi  finiomt  pro  omnibus  regibus  Maceriae". 

['*  Saint  Patrick^  going  up  to  Heaven,  commanded  that  all  the  fruit  of  his 
labour,  as  well  of  baptisms  as  of  causes  and  of  alms,  should  be  carried  to  the 
Apostolic  City,  which  is  called  Scotic€  [t.e.  in  the  Gaedhelic]  Ardd  Macha.  So 
I  have  found  it  in  the  book-collections  of  the  Scots  [u  e.,  the  Gaedhil].  I 
have  written  [this],  that  is  [I]  CaWus  Perennis  \lit,  "Bald  for  ever'%  u  e,, 
Mad'suthain]  in  the  sight  [under  the  eyes]  of  Brian,  Emperor  of  the  Soots, 
and  what  I  have  written  he  determined  for  all  the  kings  of  Maceble  [ue^ 
Cashel,  or  Munster**]. 

[The  word  '*  Maceruxi^y  in  this  remarkable  entry,  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  doubt  among  those  to  whom  the  Book  of  Armagh  was  known.  But  it  was 
certainly  intended  by  the  writer  as  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the  Gaedhilic 
word  "  Caisear, — ^**  a  stone  fort", — ^the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Munster.  The 
certainty  that  this  is  so,  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  (I 
think  in  1852),  one  day  that  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  and  Mr.  MacCkiflh,  I  think, 
both  Professors  of  the  Queen's  Ooll^;e,  Belfast,  were  inspecting  this  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  then  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dawson 
Street.  Whilst  discussing  between  them  the  possible  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Macerioe^,  I  asked  them  to  define  the  otdinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish. They  answered  of  course,  "  a  stone  wall" ;  whereupon  I  at  once  said  that 
it  must  mean  Cashel,  because  Caiseal  is  the  Gaedhilic  for  a  Stone  Fort,  or 
wall ;  an  explanation  to  which  Dr.  0*DonoYan  agreed  at  once,  and  with  satis- 
faction at  the  discovery. 

The  entry  was  in  fact  made  as  a  solemn  determmation  by  the  Ard-Bigh 
(Chief-King,  '*  Imperator**,  Emperor)  of  the  Gaedhil  (Scots),  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Primatial  seat  of  Armagh  over  the  Archiepiscopal  capital  of 
Cashel,  over  which  Brian,  as  King  of  Munster,  was  the  immediate  monarch. 

The  word  ^JimguiT  in  the  passage  is  also  a  difficidty.  The  a  has  been  also 
read  a  t.  It  is  indistinct,  and  in  fact  looks  likes  a  c  with  a  dfot  above  and  a 
dot  below.  If  so,  these  dots  would  represent  the  scribe's  mark  of  an  erasure, 
and  the  letter  is  to  be  passed  over.    The  word  will  then  stand  '^Jinivit^^ 

[8.]       (S.)   ieAbA|\  riA  h-tli'6iAe  [R,I.A.].  (circa  a.d.  1100)  j  fol.  45- 

"  UAin  bo  cuAitnge  inp  pp 
"  UAitcoml^t)  fLoijex)  mop  Ux  ConriACCu  .i.  Ux  h-Aititt 
ocuf  U\  Tneit)b,  ocuf  hech<\  hu<Mt)ib  co|ni<\r|Aic1ioicec  Aiti. 
Octif  roice  ceccA  6  Aititt  co  tiii.  tdacu  ITlAjAch  .i.  co 
h-Aibitl,  CO  AnttiATi,  CO  TTIoccopb,  co  Ceu,  co  On,  ocuf 
t)AfCAtt,  ocuf  'Ooce  .XXX.  c6c  La  cA6nAe ;  ocuf  co  Copni<\c 
CoTi'otx>n5Af  ruAC  CoTi6obAi|\  coha  c|Aibc§CAib  boi  pop  corro  • 
met)  I4  Conn^xclicA.  UecAic  uite  i<\pum  combo>cAf  hi 
CptiAchriAib  ^1 

[translation.] 
•*  Tdtn  Bo  Cuailgn^  here  below. 
**  A  great  host  was  assembled  by  the  Connacians,  that  is,  by  Ailill  and  by 
Medhbh ;  and  messages  went  from  them  to  the  other  three  provinces.     And 


[T] 
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messages  were  sent  from  AilUl  to  the  seven  sons  of  Magachy  that  is,  to  AUUl, 
U)  Anluan^  to  Moccorb^  to  Cet,  to  En,  and  Bascall,  and  Doch€,  thirty  hundred 
with  each  man  of  them ;  and  to  Cormac  Conlongas^  the  son  of  Conchobhar^ 
with  his  three  hundred,  who  were  upon  free  q^uarters  with  the  Gonnacians. 
Thej  all  came  then,  until  they  were  in  Cruacham  Ai^. 

[The  commencement  of  the  fragment  of  this  celebrated  Historic  Tale  refer- 
red to  in  the  text  (Lect.  IX. ;  p.  186).] 

(T.)  "Book  of  Leinster"  [H,  2. 18.,  T.C.D.l.  (circa  a.d.  1130), 
fol.  10.  b.,  a. 
[See  the  passage  in  APP,  No.  XXXVIII.  p.  626]. 

(U.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1130).  fol,  25,  a,  1  a.  [u.] 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  III.  p.  482. 

(V.)  MS.  in  T.CD.  [H.  2.  15.] ;  (a.d.  1300).  fol.  13.  b.  [V] 

'Oe  fo-oUxib  ciTieoitcuAiti. 

niuti-AUMns  bneuhetnn-AcViuA  votipine  n^- 
p.tii'oni,  n^t)  pasuah  -Aner^iiscARA'o. 

.i.nococtiiTngec  b|teiteTnnAccA  -ooiteip  iTit)phenec<Mf  ipo\\ 
pne  tiAfo-bAeit  .i.  |\e|Ae  c|\ip.  noecAjti^cAjvAt)  n<\  pne  ocuf 
riApii'ope  pM  ftAich. 

[tbanblation.] 

**  Of  the  classification  of  the  tribes  of  a  territory. 

"  HE  IS  NOT  COMPETENT  TO  THE  JUDGESHIP  OP  A  TRIBE 
NOR  OF  A  FUIDHIR,  WHO  DOBS  NOT  KNOW  [the  law  of]  THEIR 
SEPARATION". 

"^  That  is,  he  is  not  competent  for  judgeship  according  to  the  Ftnechas,  upon 
a  tribe,  nor  upon  a  semi-slaye.  [That  is,  one  who  is  so  during  the  time  of  three 
successiye  masters],  or  the  separation  of  the  tribe,  or  the  semi-slave  from  a 
lord". 

[The  Fuidhir  was  a  person,  who,  if  he  only  crossed  the  boundary  line  into 
the  next  territory,  without  stock  or  means  of  any  kind,  and  took  stocked  land 
from  the  chief  of  that  territory,  was  looked  upon,  after  having  remained  so 
(or  his  children),  during  the  lives  of  three  succeeding  lords,  as  half  enslaved. 
During  this  time  he  or  his  children  might  depart,  but  take  nothing  away  with 
them.  Should  he  or  they  come  under  a  fourth  lord,  without  opposition  from 
themselves,  or  claim  from  their  original  tribe  chief,  they  could  never  be  fcee 
to  depart  again. 

This  curious  tract  (one  of  those  called  Brehon  Laws)  treats  of  the  various 
grades  into  which  a  tribe  was  divided,  their  relative  positions  and  reciprocal 
responsibilities  to  each  other  and  to  their  chief,  as  well  as  the  duties  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  latter  to  the  people.    The  MS.  belongs  to  the  Uth  century. 


(W.)  Entry  in  te-AbAtt  tia  h-tli-bite,  (fol.  35,  a.  b),  by  Sig^tAit)      [w.] 
O'Cuipniti ;  [R.I.A.J.  (a.d.  1345). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXZ.  p.  670  (the  first  paragraph). 
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t^  ]       (X^  "  Book  of  BaUymote",  [R.LA.].  (a.d.  1391) ;  fol.  12,  a.b. 

"  Ci-A  t)iTi  ciAC4k  jtogAib  6|tinn  A^coiy^ig  CAtniAn. 
"IfeA-o  Acbej^c  teb^p  '0|ioTnA  SncACCA  coiriAt)  bAnb^i 
Ainm  nAcecmjeine  jAOgAb  G^inn  imattoiIitto,  ocuf  gomA^ 
UAici  nobeic  t)<MibA  f0]A  e|\iTin.  U|ii  CAeoAic  05  'ooToecAi'o 
ocuf  c|xiA|A  feAjt.  tAgfA  inq\eAf  feA|\,  ij^epn  c6c  mApb 
e^enn  Annpn  ocuf  ipjA'6  -AinmnijceAit  Apx)  l/Ajjuvnti 
CeAtpACAu  bti<xt)ATi  (notA)  itiATToitnro  •oobA'OA|t  ipironnTop 
pn.  'OofpAimj  iA]K)m  5^1^^  conejAboitci'OAp  uite  An^en- 
feAccmoin. 

[translation.] 

"  Who  now  was  the  first  that  found  Erin,  the  first  [person]  of  earth. 

"  It  is  what  the  Book  of  Dromsneachta  sajs,  that  Banba  was  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  found  Erin  before  the  Deluge,  and  that  it  was  from  her  the  name 
Banba  is  upon  Erin.  Three  times  fifty  Tirgins,  and  three  men.  Laghra  was 
one  of  the  tiiree ;  he  was  the  first  dead  person  of  Erinn  then ;  and  it  is  from 
him  Ard  Laghrann  is  named.  Forty  years  [or  days]  before  the  Deluge  they 
were  in  this  island.  There  came  then  a  distemper,  and  they  all  died  in  one 
week*'. 

[And  see  passage  in  APP.  No.  IX.  (p.  497)]. 

[Y]      (Y.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fol.  142  b.  b.  .       . 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXVL  (p.  610).] 


[z.]       (Z.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fol.  189  b. 
[See  passage  m  APP.  No.  XXIH.  (p.  613).] 

[AA.]      (AA.)  "leAbAn  bui-de  lectin",  [H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.]  (circa  a,b. 
1390),  col.  338,  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXX.,  (p.  614).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  copied  in  the  fac-simile  is  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the 
Ist  luYocation.  The  fac-simile  goes  on  to  include  sHao  the  4th  paragraph, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

^  ppiTTijeni  TTluiiie  6150.  ^  tTlic  'OAbi'O.  A  TTlic  Abjw^im. 
^  Uhoip5  n<\  nuite.     -A  popcerro  in  'OomAin. 

[translation.] 
"Thou  first-bom  of  Mary  the  Virgin.    Thou  son  of  David.    Thou  son  of 
Abraham.    Thou  Chief  of  all.    Thou  End  of  the  World". 

[Ba]      (BB.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1390),  col.  896. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  VII.,  (p.  496).] 

[I'he  passage  in  the  App.  is  copied  from  the  version  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote.  The  following  (which  veiV  slightly  differs  from  it)  is  that  from  the 
"  Yellow  Book  of  £600131*"^  in  the  Fac-Simile :— 

•  • 

X)o   lAigneAT)   -oin  5nim  TiA-bAmpA  U\   CojaniAc  Airopn   .1. 
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SAtcAiit  Co]AmAic  x>o  cinot,  a]a[ii]o  atioitic  pn  ocuf  re^Ti- 
c1i<\t>A  f  eAjt  tie]tenn  im  phincAn  ttiac  mbocjiA,  ociif  im  1pnit<\L 
pte  AiToprijCoito  f  qiib^m  coimgne'o^^  ocuf  cp^eb^  coibinitif a. 
[trju^slation.] 
**  There  was  now  an  admirable  deed  performed  by  Cormac  there ;  namely,  to 
compile  the  Saltair  of  Cormac ;  for  he  compiled  that,  and  the  historians  of  the 
men  of  Erinn  [with  him],  including  Fintan  the  son  of  Bochra,  and  Fithal  the 
poet,  there ;  and  they  wrote  the  synchronisms  and  the  genealogical  branches*'. 

(CC)    "teAb^iA   TTloit    'OutiA   'Ooistxe";    (called    "Le^bAit     COO.) 
bpeAc");  [R.I.A.].  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  28.  a.  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXIII.  (p.  610).] 


(DD.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  28,  a.  b.  [dd.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXII.  (p. 


(EE.)  Same  Book  (drca  a.d.  1400),  fol.  32,  b.  eke.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXV.  (p.  611).] 

'  mi  »        ■       ■ 

(FF.)  MS.mR.I.A.  [H.and  S.,3.67] ;  (ctVcaA.D.1400),  fol.3,a.a.     Cff.] 
[See  passage  iq  APP.  No.  I.  (p.  461).] 

[The  FAc-SnoLB  contains  the  following  sentence  before  the  passage  given 
in  the  Appendix,  which  is  to  be  read  in  continuation  of  these  woids : — 

IpetmAc  .1.  niAC  a  hiAt),  no  a  huA-o  .i.  ai.  pete  .i.  ecp,  no 
ece|Y,  in-oe  •oiciuup  pli-oecc  .i.  6cp. 

[translation.] 
^'FelnuK,  that  is  the  son  of  his  lady  or  his  Uad,  that  is  [bf  his]  At  [poetry 
or  wa^ce].    FeU,  that  is,  poetry,  or  a  poet,  inde  dicitur  FOidechtl  that  w,  ten 

[This  is  an  wmlysis  of  the  word  Felmac.  Fel  [or  Fial]  is  the  same  as  F^, 
hospitahty,  but  is  apphed  here  to  the  teacher  who  so  hospitably  dispenses  his 
knowledge  of  the  science  to  his  mac,  "  sou",  or  pupU ;  and  hence  the  pupil  is 
called  FeUmac,  that  is,  the  Son  of  hospitable  science.] 

(GG.)  MS.  in  R.I.A.  (circa  lUh  Century).  [ggj 

pHie  diagram  contains  the  following  words  :— 
nd  bAiwo^ennAit  ajx  ha  n^o|\cti5A"6      1.  The  high  stars,  on  being  darkened 

ofCAiU  riA  uAlmAti.  bj  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

8peit\  tiA  5T\eiiie.  2.  The  sun's  sphere. 

Spein  HA  Etxeine.  8.  The  sun's  sphere. 

ScAiLe  tiA  cALniAti  AC  T)otv6ti5A'6  ha      4.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  darkening 
„  T^®*^-  the  moon, 

speitx  HA  iiA|\t)^enHAe  tit)Ai [ti]5eti.        6.  The  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
£^^-      .  ,  6.  The  Sun. 

ret>t\e,  [ce1^l\A.3  7^  Xhe  Earth.] 

42 


^ 
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[GG]  "  Si  Aucem  f ot  minopf  efec  OAnoiCAtaf ,  eccece|tA.     'Oa- 

ftiAt)  tu^A  CAiiTOijecc  riA  5]teiTie  riA  tia  CAimAn,  jac  tiite 
m  t)oftitAin5,  'Ooce'OAia  At)ub|\ATnA|t  octif  cuille  tec,  x>o 
cei5einAX)Aif  A'nn,  oi]\  t)©  beic  fCAite  riA  CAtmATi  a  p]A  fA]* 
octif  A]t  teem  on  caIaiti  aitiac  co  fpei|t  tia  iiAi|vo|\int)AC, 
ocuf  vo  t)opco6A'6  f 6  ati  cuit)  bti-o  mo  acu  ;  octif  t>o  reje- 
ihe-o  eclippf  t)onA  plAtieoAib  ati  jac  en  mi,  ocuf  'oo  beic 
ectippf  An  ]\e  a|a  bun  |\e  f  ex>  nA  hAi-ogi,  mA|\  Aoeip.  tTlAf  e-o, 
on  AC  pACAmAj\  AmAib  fo  |\iAm,  ocu|"  o  nAC  ctiAlAmA|i,  ocuf  o 
nAC  |?iiA}AAmA|\  T^t^ibcA,  If  ecin  nAC  tujA  cAimoigecc  nA 
5]ieine  nA  cAin'oi'6ecc  nA  cAtmAn  ;  ocuf  if  fottuf  ipn  pstiip 
fo  af  An  |\Ae'Ofo  A-oeuMm. 

[translation.] 
'*  Si  autem  sol  minoris  eset  canditatis**,  etc  If  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  were 
•nailer  than  the  mjignitude  of  the  earth,  every  thing  unsoBtainahle,  nnpermis- 
sible,  we  have  said,  and  more  along  with  them,  they  should  fall  in  it ;  for  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  would  be  continually  growing  and  leaping  from  the  earth 
out  to  the  sphere  of  the  high  stars,  and  it  would  darken  the  greater  part  of 
them ;  and  an  eclipse  would  happen  to  the  planets  in  every  month ;  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  would  hold  during  the  night,  as  he  says.  Well  then,  as 
we  have  neveriseen  the  like  of  this,  and  as  we  have  not  heard,  and  aa  we 
have  not  found  it  written,  it  must  be  that  the  magnitude  of  the  sub  is  not 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  earth;  and  what  I  say  is  manifest  from  this 
ISgure  down  hgre**. 

[This  remarkable  Astronomical  Tract  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  yet 
investigated  by  scientific  schoUirs.  A  specimen  has  therefore  been  selected 
such  as  to  show  one  of  the  many  diagrams  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  It  is 
a  beautiful  vellum  MS.,  of  eight  leaves,  in  the  finest  style  of  handwriting.] 


CHH]      (HH.)  MS.  in  Trin.  CoU.  Dub.  [H.  2.  7.]  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol. 
196,  a. 

[This  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  Genealogical  and  general  Historical 
Tracts  and  Poems.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Book  of  ffif  Mainly  be- 
cause the  chief  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  Tracts  and  Poems  concerning  that 
district  of  Connacht,  and  the  History  of  the  O'Kellys  and  O'Maddens,  its 
Princes,— of  which  the  most  important  pieces  were  published  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society,  in  1843.  The  passage  selected  for  fac-simile,  as  a  ^• 
cimen  of  the  MS.,  is  from  another  portion  of  the  volume.    It  is  as  foUows : — 

SeoAn  O  •OiabAgAiti  -da  \v\m  in  [translation.] 

"otiAti  fo.  **  Seoan  0  Dubhagain  that  made 

this  poem. 
"  Sweet  trees  are  the  Clanna  Neilly 
"  A  noble  herb-garden^*)  of  the  true 
^      .  nature, 

Pjtem  A  finemnA  piti  «  Roots  of  the  true  vine, 


f  mbAit)  Ciib|\A  ClAnnA  n^ill, 
Lijgbuiti:  UAf  At  -o^An  i^mein 


IjeAmilA  nA  liAipoiAigi.  "  The  bulb-roots  of  the  High-King- 

[(*)  Herb-garden ;  in  the  original  text,  lugbtiixc ;  put  by  transposition  for 
tub-§ti^c ;  from  Vuib,  an  herb  or  plant,  and  so|\c,  a  garden  or  field.] 
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(II.)  "Book  oiLecaM'  [R.I  A.]  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  19,  a.  a.  cn.) 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  (p  522).] 

(JJ.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  77,  b.  b.  [JJ] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  X.  (p.  497)]. 

(KK.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  155,  a.  a.  Ckk.} 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  1.  Cp.  462).] 

The  Fac-Simile  contains  a  sentence  more  at  the  beginning  than  the  passage 
printed  in  the  App.,  as  follows :  (after  which  the  passage  in  the  App.  is  to  be 
read  in  continuation) : 

In  conx)et5  l^pn  tAicneoi|\  if  ecAjijAiiAi  tApn  ptit).  .  .  . 

[translation.] 
"  The  Degree  of  Comparison,  with  the  Latiniat,  is  the  Distinction  [or  Sei»- 
ration]  with  the  Fil^  ... 

[The  word  Condelg  is  the  ordinary  Irish  for  what  the  LaHnists  call  the  Three 
Degrees  of  Comparison ;  while  the  Philosopher  or  Poet's  word  for  it  is  Etar- 
gairif  which  however  has  Seven  Degrees  or  distinctions.  The  Tract  from  which 
this  passage  is  t^en  is  an  ancient  Treatise  on  Grammar,  comparing  that  of 
Qaedhilic  with  the  I^tln  ;  and  this  passage  is  part  of  a  lengthened  explanation 
of  the  different  systems  of  Comparison  in  the  two  languages.] 

(LL.)  "  Liber  Flavus  Ferguaiorum"  (a.d.  1434).  [ll.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  Ko.  XL.  (p.  529).] 


(MM.)  **  Book  of  AcaUr  [E.  3.  5.  T.C.D.]  (circa  a.d.  1450),     [mmj 
fol.  21,  a. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XX  VH.  (p.  611).] 

The  Initial  Letter  has  been  omitted  in  the  MS.  It  should  be  1.  It  was, 
perhaps,  left  in  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  a  scribe  specially  skilled  in  ornamental 
letters,  or  this  work  was  postponed  tiU  the  copyist  had  concluded  the  more 
ordinaiy  part  of  his  labours. 

(NN.)  "  Book  of  Fermoy",  (a.d.  1467).  [nn.j 

[See  passa^  in  APP.  No.  XYIII.  (p.  508.)] 

(00.)  MS.  in  R.T.A.  [43.  6.]  (a.d.  1463).  too] 

ISfe^  If  Ai-p  'oo't)  Ui5e|\nA  .i.  fccc  mbtiA-briA,  ocuf  cjti 
p6ic,  [octif  ceitjAC  tex)  ocuf  mite]:  J.  An  t/ici|i  tDoifiriAig, 
ocuf  A  hotz  in  11uimi|A  Om.  "UittiAm  ITIac  An  l/OgA  <jui 
f cpibpc,  tibejiA  mo|\ce  pe|iiDic. 
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[OO.3       .  [TBAN8LATIOK.] 

''  Hie  age  of  the  Lord  is,  i.e.,  seren  jean,  and  three  score  [and  four  hun- 
dred, and  one  thousand].  G  is  the  Dominical  Letter,  and  8  is  the  Golden 
Number.    William  Mac-an-Legha  qui  scripdt,  libera  morte  peribit**. 

[This  MS.  consists  of  a  collection  which  includes  a  copy  of  the  FeRr€ 
Aengusa,  some  Law  Tracts,  etc.  This  entry  occurs  in  fol.  11,  b.b.,  and  appears 
to  be  in  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding  part  of  the  yolume.  It  seems  to  have 
been  wikten  in  at  the^me  of  the  death  of  the  scribe  Mac-an-L^ha. 

3£su:-an-Legha  (a  name  which  may  now  be  Englished  Mac  ^nlay,  and  is 
now  sometimes  Mac  Alea,)  was  a  professional  scribe,  and  was  the  writer  of  a 
Medical  Tract,  in  Irish,  now  preserred  in  the  Library  of  the  King's  Inns,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  in  which  the  date  of  the  MS.  occm^  as  1463.  The  najne  Mac 
an  Legha  means  literally  ^'  Son  of  the  Physician**.] 

[PP.]      (PP.)  Entry  in  "  te^h^^  riA  h-tli-oiie",  [R.I.A.] ;  (a.d.  1470). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXX.  p.  570 ;  fthe  second  paragraph). 

cwi      (QQ.)  MS.  in  Trin.  CoU.  Dub.  [H.  1.  8.].  (15th  Century);  fol.  I , 
col.  1. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXTI.  (p.  617).] 

[BR.3      (RR.)  Same  MS.  (I5th  Century),  fol.  1,  col.  4. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXIL  (p.  518).] 


CSS.}       (SS.)  "  Book  of  Lismore".  (15th  Century.) 
[Sefe  original  in  APP.  No.  XCIV.  (p.  694).] 

in.}      (Tx.)  Memorandum  in  « teAbA|\  m6|\  'Oun^'Ooispe'' ;  [R.I.A.] 
(15th  Cent.,  or  circa  a.d.  1500). 
[See  pasagein  APP.  No.  XIX  (p.  504).] 

tuu]     (XJU.)  MS.  in  Trin.  CoU.  Dub.  [H.  3. 18.].  (a.d.  1509),  fol.  47,  a- 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  II.  (p.  472),] 

cw]      (W.)  MS. in  Trin.  Coll.  Duk  [H.  1.  8.].(16<A Century), fol.114, 
b.  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XLII.  (p.  583).] 

rww.]      (WW.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  3. 17].  (15^,  and  16ih,  Cen- 
tury), col.  765. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXV.  (p.  508).J 
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(XX.)  MS  in  Trin.  CoU.  Dub.  [H.  1. 19].  (a.d.  1580)  (at  a.d.     ["] 
1256) 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LIII.  (p.  686.] 


(Y Y.)  Handwriting  of  Michael  O'Ciery ;  (vellum) ;  Jm  the  (Au-     Iyt.i 
tograph)  MS.  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag. ;  K.I.A.,  foL  1.) 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVn.  (p.  648).] 

(ZZ.)  Signature  of  Michael  O'Clery ;  [same  MS.,  fol.  2.]  tztj 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVII.  (p.  644).] 

(AAA.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogry  (Cticoi5C|\ice)  O'Clery,  (vel-    ^^^^J 
lum);  [same  MS.,  fol.  550.] 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVni.  fp.  644).] 


(BBB.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  18].  (circa  aj).  1600);    [bbkj 
(fol.  113;  or,  in  old  ink,  140). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  p.  (619).] 


(CCC.)  Handwriting  of  'OubAlcAC  ttiac  Ppbint,  [H.  1.  18.,    cccc] 
T.C.D.].  (A.D.  1650),  fol.  234  a. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXIY.  p.  642.] 


(DDD.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogry  (Cticoirqti6e)  and  Michael    ^i^dd.} 
O'Clery.  [Paper  MS.,  (Autograph)  copy  of  Ann.  IV. 
Mag.;R.l.A.,vol.  l,p.  80.] 

xVoif  Cjiiopc,  1316. 

Aoif  C^tioyT,  tnite,  cpcbet),  A-oech,  a  f  6. 

SiuAijeAT)  tno]!  "DO  tionoi  Uv  pe^tinii'6  tlA  ConcobAii^  im 
tnhAc  Ip^oiiAi-p,*  ocuf  im  5^AttAib  lApchAijt  ChontiActic. 
tlATigACA^  50  UoctiAiA  tnhonA  CoiTit)eA'6A.  UAinig  TluAii6pi 
niAC  C^tAit  Hi  ChoncobAiji,  Hi  ChonnAchc  itiA  haJai^)  vow 
teit  oite.  Ho  pgeA^b  iOTn<M|\eA5  eAt:o]n\A,  ^m\<  ]to  irieAbAnft 
fOjt  HuAi-bjii.  Ho  tnAjAbA-b  6  buMein,  ocuf  'OiA)\mAic  S^tt 
triAC  t)iA]tniAt:<v,  cijeAi^TiA  Hltiuije  l^uip5,  acuf  CopmAC  TTIac 
Cet:cA|\nAi5  ci§eA]inA  ChiAjtnAige,  co  f och^i-be  eVe. 

Vf]o\\  f loigeA-d  x>o  tionot  La  peitim  o  cConcobAip,  te  Wac 
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[DDD]  ):eo|iAif,  ocuf  te  5^ttAib  lA]tt<M|i  ChonnAdc.  Zotz  t)oib 
50  UocAn  THonA  CoinneA-oA.  HuAi-diti  tiA  Ccnco'bAin  tit 
ChoTitiAcnc  x)o  •out  itia  nAgAi-o  Uon  a  f ocjiAicce.  lomAipecc 
'DO  6o|t  eAucopjvA.  bpif eA'6  f op  1ltiAii6|\i ;  6  p^in  t)o  mAjibAii, 
ocuf  riA  niAicep  ete  x)on  'out  pn  .1.  'OiAiAtrKviu  5^tt  TTIac 
'OiA]iniACA  ci5eA]An-A  ITIoige  tuipcc,  Co]\bmAc  TMac  Ceite^p- 
riAij,   ^AOifeAc  CiApivAige,   ocuf  f ocAi-de  oite  'o'uAiftib  a 

gllAtt-OCctAC,  OCUf  A  niUlTlCl|te  fAinjieA'DAlgl. 

[translation.] 

"AgeofChn^,ldl6. 

*^  Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  three  hundred  ten  and  six. 

*'  A  great  host  was  asaembled  hyFeidhlimidh  0'Ck>nor,  together  with  Mac 
Feorais  (Birmingham),  and  with  the  En^^sh  of  West  Connacht  They 
came  to  the  Causeway  of  Mom  Coindeadha,  Buatdhri,  the  son  of  Catkal 
O'Conor,  Iduig  of  Connacht,  came  a^painst  them  on  the  other  side.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  them,  and  Ruatdhri  was  defeated.  He  was  killed  himself, 
and  Diarmavt  Gall  Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magh  Lmtg^  and  GoriMLt  Mao 
Cetheamaigh,  Chief  of  Ciarraiah^(m  C<Minacht),  and  many  others. 

"  A  great  host  was  assemblea  hjTeUim  O'Conor,  by  Mttc  Feorais^  and  by  the 
English  of  West  Connacht.  They  came  to  the  Causeway  of  Mom  Coin- 
neadha,  Ruaidhri  O'Conor,  king  of  Connacht,  went  against  them  with  all  his 
followers.  A  battle  was  foug^  between  them.  Ruaidhri  was  defeated ;  he  was 
killed  himself  and  these  other  nobles,  on  that  occasion;  namely,  Dtarmat^  Gall 
Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magh  Lmrg,  Corbmac  Mac  Ceilheamaigh,  Chief  of 
Ciarraigh^;  and  many  more  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Galbwglasses,  and  of  his 
own  parti9ular  people**. 

[The  two  first  lines  (dates)  ond  the  second  paragraph, — all  in  a  larger  and 
wider  hand  in  the  original, — are  in  the  handwriting  of  Micbael.  O'Clert.  In 
the  space  left  by  him  in  the  MS.  the  first  paragr.  in  the  fac -simile  (stti'^igedt) 
men,  etc.)  is  written  in  by  Cucoigchrice  (or  Cucogry).  It  will  be  found  to 
be  tne  same  entry  (though  in  different  language,  and  perhaps  taken  from  some 
different  authority),  probably  inserted  by  mistake.  This  repetition  is  accord- 
ingly omitted  in  Dr.  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the  Annals,  which  is  printed  from 
this  autograph  copy.] 

[EEE.]      (EEE.)  Handwriting  of  Con^me  O'Cleiy ;  [Paper  MS.  (Auto- 
^aph)  copy  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag.;  R.LA.J. 

■    ^01]"  C]tiofc,  1433. 

Ao^\'  Cjtiofc,  mite,  cet|\6  c^-o,  cjaiocacc,  a  qti. 

CoccA-b  mop  eicn^  cenet  cCon<Mtt  ^jtif  CoJ^in.  Ua 
tDothriAitt,  lliAtt  S^pl^  mAC  Uoi|Ap'6eAtb<M5  Ati  ponA  conA 
focjAAi-oe  X)0  -oifl  ipn  t)uit)cpiAn  r>o  conjriArft  tA  THac 
tli-oititi.  "Ua  Tl6itt,  .1.  6o5<\n,  'oo  -otiL  ftuAg  mop  ittenmAin 
Hi  'OomnAitt,  ^"S^y  tHic  tli-dUn.  UAinic  "on^  ITIac  tDom- 
riAitt  HA  liAlbAn  co  ccobtAC  mop  lii  ccorn'oAi'L  Hi  tieitt  'oo 
consriAm  t<Mf . 

[trasslatzon.] 
"Ageof  Christ,  1488. 

"  Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  four  hundred  thirty  and  three. 
"A  great  war  [broke  out]  between  the  Cinel^Congill  and  the  [CituI'] 
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Eoghain,  0*DonneIl,  [that  is]  Niall  Oarbh^  the  son  of  Turlogh  an  Fhiona, 
xmifched  with  his  forces  into  DuMthrian  [Dufferii^  to  assist  Mac  Uidhilin 
[MacQuillin].  O'Neill,  that  is,  Eoahan,  set  out  with  a  great  army  in  parsnit 
of  0*Donnell  and  MacUidkilin,  MacDonnell  of  Albain  [Scotland]  arrived  at 
the  same  time  with  a  liurge  fleet,  and  went  to  where  O'Neill  was,  to  aid  him". 

(FFF.)   Handwritiiig  of  John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  M,R.I.A.    t"'*'] 
(1861.) 

'Oo  g^b  tluAi-d-pi  O'ConcoW^  pge  ConriA^c  AJtif  upmoin 
6i|ieATin,  "00  bpig  511  ja  gi^tt  p  OijAjiAtt,  |ai  THme,  ajU)"  |\i 
bp^ipie  "66;  Aguf  5AHtmueA|t  yS  ei|\eATin  uite  "oe  \^r\ 
rpeAnchuf ;  gi-oeA-o  ni  |iAibe  Ann  acc  \vi  50  t>p|AeAf  a^jaa,  mA|t 
ACA  \n  A  ]AAibe  tno-pAn  -o'tiAifLib  CipeAnn  A5  cujt  in  a  AgAit). 

[translation.] 
"JRuaidhrt  0*  Conchobhair  assmned  the  sovereignty  of  Connacht,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Erinn,  since  that  the  king  of  Oirghiall^  and  the  king  of  Midhe, 
and  the  king  of  Breifn^  suhmitted  to  him ;  and  he  is  called  king  of  all  Erinn 
in  the  histories ;  however,  he  was  a  disputed  king,  that  is,  a  king  who  was 
opposed  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  of  Erinn". 

[From  Dr.  Geofiry  Eeting's  Hisf.  of  Ireland,  at  a.d.  1166. 


(GGG.)  Handwriting  (small)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.I.A.    [GG0.3 
(1848). 

CAin  in  'OomnAig  Annf o. 

IS  e-o  info  fo|AUf  ctiAnA  in  t)omnAi5  -oof  pic  ConAtt  ttiac 
Coelmuine  'oichtiAi'6  "oia  Aibt|\i  "oo  tloim,  Agtif  |\o  fCjAib  a 
Iahi  'p6in  Af  in  eibifcit  \<o  -pcpib  tAm  'oefoji  mm  a  pA-onAip 
fep  nime,  Ajtif  |io  Lat)  jtoja  Atcoip  pecAip  ApfCAit  i|*  m 
Koim. 

[translation.] 

"  The  Law  of  Sunday  here. 

<*  Here  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Sunday  which  Conally  son  of 
Coelmttini,  brought  [home],  who  went  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  and  which 
his  own  hand  wrote  from  the  Epistle  which  the  hand  of  God  wrote  in  Heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Heaven,  and  cast  upon  the  altar  of  Peter,  the 
Apostle,  in  Borne.] 

[From  the  MS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.,  (the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,)  col.  217.] 


(HHH.)  Handwriting  (large)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.I.A.    Chhh.] 
(1848). 

^engtif  A  liAenAch  nime, 
ftinx)  ACA  A  techc  'fA  iige, 
If  A  f  un-o  -oo  cbuAit)  AjA  ccaI 
If  in  Aine  co  nAem  neAtn. 
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[UHH.]  ig  A  CluAtn  eit)t>ech  ^o  aIc, 

hi  CtuAin  6ix)nech  jto  AX)nAcVjc, 
til  CtuAiti  Ci-onech  iIaja  C]AOff , 
HO  te5  A  f Atmu  ^p  cuof]-. 

[TBAN8LATION.] 

'*  ^en^  in  the  ABsembly  of-HeaTen, 
tiere  are  his  tomb  and  hie  bed ; 
It  ii  from  this  he  went  to  death, 
In  the*  Friday,  to  hdj  Hearen. 

**  It  was  at  Cluaui  Eidhnsch  he  was  educated. 
It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  interred ; 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech  of  many  crosses 
He  first  read  his  Psahns**. 

[From  Leabhar  Mdr  Duna  Doighri,  (B.I.A.)  foL  43,  b.  b.] 


'  A  *!     MS.  In  ihn  *•  Domhnaek  Airffid>i,  [R.LA.].  (temp.  Si  Patrick  ;  circ*  a.d.  A«0.i 

'USq^u^tertariSrniy^tcqoTie  habil 
npX"   oHiie  hahiioriis  usq' act 


V. 


S 


(8.)    MS.  In  the  "  CollaM'V^Stff  Centorr.  MS.  attrlbatod  to  Sfc  Colum  Citti!)  ■ 


^^  lT»V>p<mi-necuoftttwi»m-me-p'=*<? 


Tl^  €jQvU'i<Jtc»TvccciOT»eTT»Tne«ur» 
aiiTuitrr'pervcrpeoer*6a.or«rrtT»ef 


•       ^.! 


3  V 

I  r 


o 

r-' 


g 
5 


C.     ^ 

n 


■  n.)     ••  book  cf  }Jimma'\  fT.C  D.].  (circa  a.d.  620. j 

4    i0ta?w)p</'f  ^''w)f^ifl?1»oT1waauf^«- 


(I.)     "  Book  of  IHmma'\  [T.C.D.].  (circa  a.i>  820 ' 


(J )     Memorandum  in  •'  Book  of  Dimma"*,  [T  CD.]   (circa  a.d.  620 ) 


(K.)    •'  Book  oi Dimma\  [T.C.D.j-    circ.i  a.d.  CW.* 


Jl  -root*  wur^hnnj  ^i^  d^^tp^'CofJf     /fltdtil  ^t»^t*<T  '*  ^ 


(L.)    "  Bwk  ef  3imm4i",  [T.C.D.].  (eirca  x.D.  620.) 


OI.)    EvtngellBttrlam  of  St.  Mcling,  [T.(?.D.].  (circa  a.d.  WO.) 


(K.)    EvangelUtailnin  of  St.  Motitig,  IT.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  690.) 


«      ^ 


Q 


6 


:f    . 


c  t.    3   ^  ^  ^5    w  FV^  ^ 

^     ♦^      r      .      ^      E     CL    T*  *•      •< 

t  -^  ^  ^  $  ^  ^T^  ^ 

^^1  Q^r^:h^i  f  I 


(R.)    Entry  in  "Book  of  Armagh",  fTC.D.].  (m»de  temp.  Brian  Bproimhi,  a.d.  lOM.) 

i&^  c^itMUf  1?  ("nnif  Icon 


(S.)     "  Leabhar  na  h-Utdhre\  [R.I.A.].  (circ*  a.».  IIW.) 


C^  ^  ctMitn^e  Trofjrt 


/ 


qtt|^cl7tTttii4- 


( r.)    "  Book  of  Lelnster",  [H.  2.  18. ;  T.C.D.].  (circ*  jld.  IIW.) 


ttMige-iwi^P^WKoraJ^  iptm  p^tp-^^ 


(U.)    ■•  Book  of  LelDjUr",  [H.  i.  18. ;  T.C.D.].  (clrct  A  B.  IHO.) 

jacir  tiu4»n  ti^a^tif  t«cn4^|i^  ^i>ttf)^. 


(V.)     MS.  In  Trin.  Coll.  Dvibl.,  [H.  2.  15.]    (a.d.  IfOO.) 

^•^^(wjUiB  cm  wffcT|4i^ 
TWPOlOTn.TMO 


CdlfKtt). 


( r.)     "  Book  of  Lelnstfr",  [H.  2.  18. ;  T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  IIW.) 


^t>^rHiifiv  vi)^:s^cmh^^  ^4-Ct*r 


(U.)    ■'  Book  of  Leln»Ur",  [H.  J.  18. ;  T.C.D.].  (clna  A  v.  IISO.) 


(V.)     MS.  In  Trin.  Coll.  Diibl.,  [H.  2.  15.]    (a.d.  IWO.) 


IN 


1  .tK><lCKaiiti|5tc1a<M6Mi^fca 

MKIO 


o 

i 

i-i 

k 

I 

5 


10 
(Z  )     ''  BMk  of  BftUjmote",  [R.L A.],  (a.d.  1891.) 


-fntyta  o^<ftfin  a^r»KC9  t7Kioifttittio<i^;w: 

_<>TKtri5TKfCXI^J'Cffl0€^00cSiew 


(AA.)     *'  Yellow  Rook  of  Lecain'\  [H.  3. 16. ;  T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  1300.) 


(BB.)    '•  Yellow  IJook  of  Lecain",  [H.  2. 16 ;  T.C.D.],  (circa  a.d.  13»0.) 


(CC.)    *'  Leabhar  Afiir  Duna  Doighr^\  (called  "  Leabhar  Breae"),  [R.I.A.].  (circa  a.d.  1400.) 


ttitntin^TKi-nicTi^u  at 
noerm  r  <^  cotnc  (tm^  .4*^o 


12. 


4 

8 

I 

5" 

i 


I 


Q 


ts^ 


'B 


I 


t 


,^'F^ 


13 


(GG.)    MS. 


In  Roy.  It.  Ac«1.  (AiMTO»om :  Tftct ;  clrta  A.D.  1400.) 


:\  \mi  / 


\i  "br> 


s^'J   '^ 


/ 


4fHp4r*iAf(iTm  «nttaihitnAcco^n4tvttj^ 

<HH.)    MS.  to  Trio.  CoD.  DubL  [U. ».  7.]  (cltc»  *.i>.  1400.) 


14- 


„1.)       ••  Book  of  Uatin".  [R-I-A.]-  (*■»•  !«<•> 


C 


•cocc 


(JJ.)      '•  Book  of  J.M«(n",  CB.IA,].  t^"-  "^'^ 


iKK.) 


.  B«.k  of  !.««<»'•.  [R-I-A-^^*-"""* 


1  tiCACun.-^^^^^^^^^ 


im 


(LL.)    "Liber  Flava.FM«u5lorum".  (*•«>•  1***) 


15. 


(MM.)    "  Book  of  Acaiir\  [E.  8.  6. ;  T.C.TJ.].  (clrc»  a.d.  1460.) 


(NN.)    "Book  of  Fermoy".  (a.d.  146J.) 


(00. "i     MS.  ia  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.  [43.  6. J  (a.d.  14§T) 
(PP.)     Entry  in  teabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  [R1.A.J.   (a.d.  1470  > 


(QQ.)    MS.  In  Trln.  Coll.  DutL  [H.  1.  8.].  OMh  Cantary.) 

?  ocn\inan> 

"tWC 


16. 


fel^W 


1  ^  V^e^ 


I 


a 
i 

i 
§ 


1 

f 


0 

_       4 


4 

1 


4  f  1^ 


be:! 


Mllll,lj.l-'l 


I 


(VV.)    MS.  In  Trin.  CoU.  Dubl.  [H.  I.  S.J.  (ICth  Coutury.) 

^tfHr  Ktofi  roiji  y^ir  i^lf )^  -i-ro  f^y 


*|iilta^cfc^  4^itw:4-i?f»6cJ)  ij^Jifllot^iS^ 


18. 


v5 


'<^ 


13 


^1 


i 


95 


o 

b 


l-lf s  ^f 


'1|  ri|| 


I 


?l^ 


20 


■3 

> 


o 

b 


^  V  ^*3   IT  ^  r> 


V. 


^     **^^  O       J    A     t    '^     ?*    ^ 


O 


21 


4. 

r 


I  s>f^§4^^  MI'S- 


irMM 


^m%u;^ 


22. 


(CCG.)     Handwritiog  of  Dnald  Mae  Firbla,  [H.  1. 18.  -,  T.C.D. J.  U.d.  ISM.) 

^ --^  iv^yvonumxviS- 


/ 


23 


as 


I 

i 


t 


'  mm  V 


u 


24. 


^ 


I 


? 


^  life  S- 

ill 


25. 


b 


^     -     5 


i 


'J 


»« 

^    -^ 


^  : 


^    ^ 


^     .u.     ^ 

?      ^      o 

.^  p   p 

:s      F     'D 

I  r 
1-^ 


>5 


^ 


t    1 


i 


P 


f 

1^ 


E 


^ 

lO 

-t 


(J^ 


•26. 


on 


b 


33 
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Aaron  and  the  priests,  369 

^66aii,9onof  (7a  Cormau:^82[App.616 

Abraham^  and  the  Patriarchs,  368 

Absolution ;  Canon  on,  372 

Academy,  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish, 
321 

AcaUl^  the  Hill  of  Screen,  29, 47, 230, 
264.— the  Siege  of  [App.  589  n.— 
Book  of,  47,  49,  [App.  511,  512 

Acall,  or  Aiceil,  daughter  of  Cairpri- 
Niadh,  49,  [App.  614,  516 

Accomplishments  of  ladies  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Achadh^  Ard-,  100  [App.  641, 

Achadh  Comwr^  (Achonry),  101 

Achadh  (field)  [App.  496 

Achadh  Leithderg  (in  Famey),  69, 72 

Acres,  lands  measured  by,  396 

"Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernue'*,  Col- 
gan's,  143  [see  Colgan.] 

Adamnan^  Saint,  342.— ^grandson  of 
Atinni  [App.  608. — ^Extract  firom 
Life  of,  423,  [App.  629,  (and  see 
647.v« Vision  of;  424,  [App.  629.— 
His  Life  of  St.  Colum  CUU,  842, 
850,  407,  408 

Adam*8  Race,  388 

Address  to  the  Beader,  prefixed  to 
O'Clery's  iZetm  Mioghraidhe,  166,  ' 
[App.  551. 

AdhatTj  Maahj  401 

Adehn,  WilUam  Fitz-  [App.  603 

Adhna,  son  of  Uithir,  chief  Poet  of 
Conor  Mac  Kessa,  46,  218,  383. 

Adonisj  Diarmatd  (yDtabhni^  the 
Fenian  [App.  467 

Adventures,  Of  the;  (Echtrat).  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  10],  283 

Ae=Ao,  177. 

Aedan,  the  Poet,  217. 

Aedh==Aodh,  177. 

Aedhagan;  (FlannMac\  151 

Ae^  Allan^^onsach ;  130, 420 

Aedha,  Mac ;  QSiHc,  son  of),  331 

Aedhan  Mac  Gabhrain^  E.  of  Scot- 
land, (JLJ>.  570),  414,  417,  [App. 
589  n. 

Aedh  Bennan  [App*  590  n. 

Acdh  Cliabhghlas  (Aedh^  the  giay- 
bodied),  401 

Aedh;  Colman  M&r^  son  of,  414. 


A^h  Dubh   O'Donnell,  407 
Aedh  Engach,  (« the  VaUant"),  419 
Aedk,  K.  of  TirconneU,  (1237),  401 
Aedh  Mac  Ainmir€;  50,  218. — Mon- 
arch, CA.D.  594),  232.— MUed  (a.d. 
594),  [App.  588  n.—Dornhnall,  son 

Aedh  Mac  Neilly  364,  [App.  610 

Aedh  Menriy  420. 

Aedh  Oirdnidhe,  (Monarch,  A.l>.  793- 
817),  363, —  and  the  Enchanted 
Goblets  [App.  532 

Aedh  Ruadh ;  Tale  of  the  Adventure 
of  Macha,  daughter  of,  283 

AedhRuadh;  (O'Donnell),  22, 70,396. 
406,  407,  417.— Life  of,  29,--'Aedh 
Ruadh^  son  of  Badum,  70 

Aedh^  the  son  of  Colgu^  420    . 

Aengoha^  or  Oeii^a6a,iather  of  Aen^iM, 
363  [App.  610 

Aengus,  son  of  the  Daghda,  46. 478  d. 
— Gabuadech,  48;  [and  see  Oengus] 

Aenghus  Ua  Flainfi,  399 

Aengus  of  Brugh  na  Boinn€;  The  Four 
Kisses  ofi  [App*  478 

Aengus  CeiU£>^,  Mac  Aen-  Ghobhann, 
12,  17,  26,  53,  76,  163;— his  Pedi- 
gree, 863,  [App.  610.— Fe/trrf  of, 
851,  363,  [App.  611  et  seq.— Livo- 
cation  in  FeUr4,  365,  [App.  610 — 
Pedigrees  by,  358,  359,  363.~Li- 
tany  of,  289,  294 ; — on  the  Festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  428;— 
Saltair  na  Rann,  of;  21,  360. 

Aengus  Mdr^  K.  of  Scothind,  65 

Aengus  0*DomhnaUainj  334 

Aengus  OUmucadh,  death  of;  poem 
on,  241 

Aengus,  son  of  Natfraech  [App.  586  n. 

Aengus's  tribe,  50 

Aengus  Tirech,  209,  213 

Aflmation,  St.  Patrick's  lav  o^  225 

Agad=aaat,  177 

AgaUamhanddShttodh^  "Prophecy" 
in  the,  383.— Passage  in  [App.  616 

Agallamh  na  Seandrach,  307  [App. 
594 

Agraria  Lex,  the,  of  the  Gaedhils,  lOn. 

Aherlov  lEatharlagh],  211 

Ai^=A.oh  177. 

Aichi^  Battle  of  [App.  621 
43 
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Aicher  CfTroighihigh,  346 

AkUl,  47,  49  [App.  611,  512  (and 

lee  AcailT) 
Aicm€,  Triuchadh  an- ;  (inKeny),  448 
Atdkadha  ;  or  Oitte,  ("  Tragedies**, 

—Historic  Tales,  No.  6),  278 
Ayihn€,  {Ui  hiachracK  of),  125 
Aighnechj    Cuan    Snamha  (Carling- 

ford),  287 
AtffU,    Cruachan;  (Cruach  Patraxc) 

428  [App.  629 
AUb,  the  plain  of,  63 
Ailbhey    daughter  of    Cormac    Mac 

Airt;  194.— poem  by,  [App.  466, 

476.— Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  by 

Finn  Mac  C«wAai7/,283 
Ailbk^,  Magh;  Battle  of  (a.d.  903), 

420,  [App.  467 
AiM€y  St. ;  of  lumlich  (Emly),  374 — 

his  Pilgrimage,  382 
Ailbhin^,  (now  Delvin),  Ford  on  the, 

282 
AUeach,  133. — ^Destroyed  by  J/miV- 

cheariach  O'Brien,  400, 405.— Roof 

of,  made  of  oak  from  Cratloe,  401. 

—the  stone-builders  of,  222 
Ailell  [see  also  ^t7i7/J  Finn ;  Flidaia, 

wife  of,  [App.  685  n. 
Ailell  (father  of  Seancha\  218 
Aihll  (see  OUioll)  Molt,  88-9  [App. 

484,  &c 
Ailell  (see  Oilioll)  Olum,  44,  &c. 
Ailell,  son  of  Eoghan ;  Elopement  of 

the  wife  of  [App^  590 
AHenn  [see  also  Ailmn'] ;  Palace  of, 

867,  [App.  492 
iit/eranthe  Wise,  350, 378,  etc.  (see 

Avreran) 
i4t{/?nn[Elphin],175 
Ailgenan;  the  CfMearas  from,  210 
Ai&ac  (qu.  Ailinn  f ),  222 
Ailian,  Solomon's  builder,  222 
AilUl  [see  also  Ailel^ ;  Ugair€,  son  of 

CK.  of  Lemster),  421 
Ailill  Aini,  son  of  Laeghair^ Lore, 252 
Ailill  Flann  Beg,  351 
Ailill,  (Prince   of    Leinster),     and 

Meadbh;  marriage  of,  282 
Ailinn  Q^Ailiac**);    Casrvba,   stone- 
builder  of,  222 
Ailim,  the  Rath  of;  Cridl,  builder 

of,  222 
Ailinn,  the  royal  palace  of  Lester, 

222,  367  [App.  492 
AUinn,  daughter  of  Fergus    [App. 

465, 472 
Airgetmar,  70  [App.  527 
Ain^  (  Cnoc),  316,  [App.  486 
Aingen,  (  Tdin  B€,  or  J35) ;  Tale  of  the, 

283.  [App.  586  n.,  587  n.,  589  n. 


Ainghin(Ims),  112 

Aingidy,0*:  211 

AinU,  (one  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech)fifi 

Ainmir^  son  of  Cellar,  363  [App.  610 

Ainmir€{Aedh  Mac),  60,  191,  218, 

232,  5SS.—DoTnhnall^  son  of,  333 
"^  Air  an  da  Fearmwghe",  198 
Aireran   "  the  Wise"  of  Tamhlaeki, 

Swnt,  879 
Aireran,  (or  Airenan"),  the  Wise,  [of 

Clonard],  (Saint) ;  350,  378  [App. 

608,  614 
*Mtr^JS:cAfa'*,the,48. 
Airemh ;  Eochaidk,  54 
Airckinnech  ("  Erenach**),  290,  844, 

— a  lay  Airchinnech,  408 
Airchis,  or  Oirckis,  (the  word) ;  379 

[App.  615 
Airghiall(OneY):  Aedh  O'CaeUaidkf, 

Bishop  of,  361 
AiRONB  («  Slaughters**),  [«  Historic 

Tales",  No.  4],  252,  260 
Airmedk,  son  of  Diancccht,  physiciaDi 

221,  250 
Airteach  [App.  547 
Airthir  {Coill),  102 
Aitheacfi  Tuatha,  194,  230,  262,  453 

{App.  590  n.— Tale  of  the  ReTolt 

of  the,  262 
AiTHiDHK,  of  the ;  ("  Historic  Tales*' 

of  Elopements),  294 
Aithimtf  Ailghesach    Q^Aithime  the 

Importunate**),    218,    266^8,-^8 

poem  to  Neidhi,  383  [App.  616 
Atthim^,  Tale  of  the  Death  of,  319 
Alacluaith,  the  (of  Britam),  ^ 
Alan*s  (Ajchbishop)  Register;  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603,  604 
Albain  (Scotland),  194  [App.  616.— 

Dathx  iuToked  as  King  of,  285 
Albanach  0'Troighthigh,(Domhnall)y 

346 
Alban*s,  Saint ;  crozier  of  St.  Patrick 

at  the  monastery  of  [App.  603  n. 
Alexander  the  Great ;  Life  of,  25, 858. 

— Synchronism  of  [App.  521 
Alexandria,  the  Bishops  of,  369 
Ale ;  vessels  of  fermenting,  309, 811 ; 

—vat  of  red,  888,— can  (escra)  of, 

[App.  621 
AUan;  Aedh,  (Monarch,  a.d.  730),  420 
Allen,  Archbishop  [see  Alan];  603,604 
Allen  (Almhain),  191,313,  316 
Almhavfi  (Alien,  Ck>.  Kildare);  191, 

818,  316.— Finn  of,  895.— Hill  of 

Allen  [App.  480  n.— Battie  of,  191, 

389,420 
Almhaini,  Brwghean  bheag na  h- ;  313 
Alphabets;    Tables  of  (B.  of  Bally- 
mote),  [App.  470 
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Alpine  gold,  810 

Alpine  Mountains ;  plunderers  from 

the  [App.  585  n. 
Alps;  King  Dath^s  Expedition  to, 

and  death  by  lightning  near,  the, 

284,  288 
Alt  na  h-EUti,  103 
Alt  Tight  Mhic  Cuiriny  102 
Altoir  (altar),  St.  Patrick's;  [App.624 
AltUB,  a  Roman  consul,  277,  [App.642 
«•  Alius*'  if  Colum  Cille,  the,  77  n., 

852,  406 
Altars;    ^^  Cromlechs"  never   [App. 

598.->(*table  at  the  east  end"),  397 
Altars  at  Rath  Archaiil;  Druids,  284 
Altar  Stone,  floating ;  of  St  Patrick, 

893 
Ambrose,  St.;  referred  to  by  Aen- 

Amen,  amen,  897 
Amerffin  Gluiageal,  45,  217,  448 
Aniergm  Mac  Amalgaidh,  53 
Amhlaibh  (Awlej),  403,  414  (219) 
Amhalgatdh,  Ihh- ;  Clann  Firbis  his- 
torians, 219.— i7«-,  126.— 2Yr,  126 
Amhalgaidhy  K.  of  Clonnacht,  330 
An^ra  (Elegy)  of  Colum  Cill€,  29, 

177,  218,  406 
Amiaff,  the  sons  of,  403 
Amroi8{Tuath\Z9ld 
Anarm,  the  Paps  of,  309 
Anbuailf     EtaJ ;     Caerabar    BoetA, 

daughter  of;  426 
Andromeda,  parallel  story  to  that 

of,  280 
Anglo-Normans,  225. — ^invasion   of, 
414.— power  of  (after  aj},  1172), 
284 
Anmchara,  76,  C' soul's  friend"),  833 
Atmadh  O^Mmrtadhaigh,  100 
Annagh,  parish  of  (Kerry),  448 
Annalists  subsequent  to  Tighemach ; 

of  the,  74 
Annally,  Co.  Longford;  OTernJl's 

conntiy,  219 
Akrals,  the  Ancient,  52. — As  ma- 
terials of  History,  119. — ^the  future 
History  must  be  founded  on  the, 
445. — ^the  Latin  annals  (of  Multi- 
feman,  Grace,  etc.),  52.— of  Boyle 
(so  called),  52, 81,  105  [App.  539.— 
of  Clonmacnoise,  52,130.— of  Clyn, 
62.— of  Connacht,  104,  113,   114 

£App.  539.— ofl>on0gall;orof  the 
^our  Masters,  52,  140,  145.— of 
Grace,  52.— of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn 
(in  Loch  (7^),  wrongly  called  of 
Kihronan,  52, 93, 97, 114  [App.  541. 
—of  Innisfallen,  52,  76,  79.— of 
Kihx>nan,  52,  93,  97,  (113),  114 


[App.  540.— of  Loch  C<f,  §3,  96, 
[App.  534.— of  Multifeman,  52.— 
of  the  O'Duigenans  of  Kilronan 
(called  Annals  of  Connacht),  113, 
114.— of  Pembridge,  52.— Of  TiV/A- 
.  emach,  62,  62,  74,  90  [App.  517. 
—of  Ulster,  23,  52,  83  [App.  517 

Annluan  Mac  Aegan,  141 

^nrotA,  the,  241,  248 

Anster,  Dr.;  transUtion  of  Fenian 
Poem  by,  806 

Anthony  (St),  and  the  Monks,  369 

Antichrist,  398, 414,  419,  433. 

Antioch,  the  Bishops  of,  369 

Antiquarian  inquiry,  neglect  of,  1,  2 

'*  Antiquarian**  nonsense  about  pagan 
worship  [App.  686  n. 

Antiquity  of  our  genealogies;  credi- 
bility of  the,  205 

Antwerp ;  Irish  MSS.  written  at,  356 

Aodh=Aedh,  177 

Aoi,  (Poet  of  TuathaDiDanann),  217 

Aoi;  Magh'  [App.  564 

Aongus  AntemmacK  physician,  221 

Ao9  ddna ;  poets,  220 

Apocryphal  character  of  the  "  Pro- 
phecies*', 410 

Apostles,  the  Hill  of  the  (^Cnoc  na  n- 
Aspal),  861 

Apple-tree  in  Credhi's  house,  811 

Apple-tree  oyer  AUuin*8  grave;  Ta- 
blets of  the,  [App.  466, 466 

Ara,  the  O'Briens  of;  236 

Arabian  Nights,  the,  (Lane),  296, 297 

Arainn  Island,  St.  Colman  o(  293 

Arann  Islands,  417. — ^'^  Arann  of  the 
Saints'*.  [App.  605.  —Topography 
of,  [App.  630 

ArchaiU,  Bath,  284 

ArchsBology,  Christian,  821 

u4r</acAa<M(Ardagh),  100.  [App.641, 

Ardan^  275 

Ard=art,  177 

Ard  Brestinif  268 

Ard^hoUl,  (Co.  Chire),  176 

Ardee,  named  firom  Firdiadh,  39 

Ard-Finain  (Co.Tipperary),  76 ;— St. 
FiTian  of,  340 

Ard  Laghratm,  666 

Ardhmnachta;  {Ard  Ltamhnachta, 
New  Milk  Hill),  450 ;— Battle  of 
[App.  689  n. 

Aidmore,  St.  Dtclan  of,  840 

Ardnwrchar  {BaiU-ath-an-Urchair), 
276  [App.  693 

Ard-Patrick,  Ck>.  Limerick,  308 

Ard-Righ,  218 

Ardsallas  (Co.  Clare),  236 

Ard  Ui  Luinin,  170 

Argain  Chairpri  Cinn-Cait  for  Saer- 
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clannaibh  k-Erenn ;  Stoiy  of  the, 
262.— Argam  Dinn  Eigh,  the,  267 

Argonsatic  Expedition ;  Story  of,  25. 

Argat  Rosm^  449 ; — Lughaidh'a  gnre 


in,  [App.  479 
LrmotSaml 


Arm  of  Saint  Lachtain;  Shrine  of  the, 
887 

Armagh,  desecration  of,  408. — ^Ca- 
thedral,  etc.,  hnmed,  (1 178 ;)  [App. 
602  n.--(See  Primacy  of  Ardma- 
cha\  399,  400.— Intruding  prelate, 
Niall  or  Nigellus ;  [App.  602.— 
Book  of ;  21, — Macutenius*  notes  in, 
897 — Canon  in,  373.— Sketch  of 
St.  Patrick's  life  in  Book  of,  347 — 
the  (original)  Book  of,  21.  —  the 
CuiU/adh  of,  336,— Entry  in,  663. 

"  Armenians** ;  **  the  large  size  of 
the  guileless*' ;  224  [App.  680 

Armorlca,    [App.  602 

Arms,  etc.,  in  Museum  of  Boyal  Irish 
Academy,  88  n. 

Arms  of  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  De 
Danann^  246 

Army,  FinrCs  defensire;  315. 

Arond^  stone-huilderof  Jera8alem,222 

Art ;  Ancient  Irish,  38  n. 

Art  Aenfhiry  "the  Lonely",  son  of 
Conn,  42, 43, 96, 386.— "Prophecy" 
ascribed  to,  391.— poem  of  [App. 
622 

Art  Corh,  48 

Asal  44 

Asati;  5/^^^,  the,  453 

Ascaill;  Glais  in  [App.  489,  490 

Ashbumham,  Lord,  26,  &c. 

Ash  (Mountain-),Court ;  the,  (^Bruig- 
hean  Ckaerthainn),  313 

Aspal,  Cnoc  na  n-,  65 ;  Abbot  of,  361 

Assembly  in  Munster  under  Bishop 
Ibair  [App.  616 

Astronomical  Tract,  ancient,  667-668 

Athair  chaigh  chuimsigh  nimhe,  163 

Athaimi  (or  Aithim€),  the  poet,  1 76, 
189,  218,  268,  383,  etc.  [App.  616 

Ath-an-Imdii  (Ford  of  the  Sods),  282 

Athcliath  of  Ireland ;  the,  88 

Ath  Cliath ;  Dubhlinn-,  146,  269 

Ath  CumatTj  (near  Mullingar),  38 

Ath  Truim  (see  Baile  Atha  Truim) 
[App.  604,  605 

Athens,  222 

Ath  Firdiaidh,  (Ardee),  39 

Atlantic,  Expedition  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corra  into  the,  289  j — ^peniten- 
tial pilgrimage  into  the,  292 

"  Atlantis,  the" ;  Story  published  in, 
86  n. 

Athlone,  named  firom  story  in  the 
Tdin  Bo  Chuailgn€,  40 


Ath  Luain,  (Athlone),  40 

Ath  M6r,  40 

Ath  na  Bekhighe,  102 

Ath    Seanaigh   (Ballyshamion,    Co. 

Kildare),  420 
Ath  Uinch€(theToTd  of  Uinch^),ZOS 
Atinniy  grandfather  of  St.  Adamnan^ 

[App.  608 
"Attacots"  {Aiiheach  Tuatha),  194, 

230.— Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the,  262 
AurchailU;  Drom,  382 
AusaUie;  CUl,  (KiUossy),  344,421 
Authority,  early  references  to  the 

Historic  Tales  as,  '241 
Authorities  upon  our  eaily  HUtoiy, 

441,  443,  446-6 
Auxilius,  373  [App.  612 
Awley  {Amhl<dbh\  414 
Bachall  (see  Sciath  Bhachall),  831 ; 

(and  see  [App.  602). 
Bachall  Isu,  the,  104,  330, 338  [App. 

639,  600,  624 
Bacorbladhra,  (the  first  teacher),  217 
Bactrians  and  Parthians  of  common 

descent  with  the  Gaedhil  (from 

Magog,  son  of  Japhet;,  205 
Baculus  pastorahs  [App.  602  m  (and 

see  Bachall  Isu) 
"  Baculus  Jhesu"  [App.  600  et  seg. 
Badamar,  court  of  K.  Fiacha  Muil- 

leaihan,  305 
Badger  Wood  (i2os  JBroc),  802 
Badley,  Philip,  94  [App.  534 
Badum,  70  [App.  527 
Batdan,  K.  of  Ulster  [App.  592  n. 
Bacrachy  the  Druid  of  Conor  Bfac 

Nessa,  277,  [App.  642-8 
Baeth  (eeeDair€ddBhaeth)  [App.642 
Baghach,   Brat;  (flag  of  Battles), 

401,  402 
jBat7<f,(=hamlet),40 
Bail^an  Scdil,  the;  386,419,  [App.618 
BaU€  an  Mhoinin.^Q  [App.  607 
BailS^tha'an-Urchairf  (Ardnurcbar, 

Co.  Westmeath),  276  [App.  693 
Baile  Atha  Cliath,  88,  146,  269 
Bail^Atha  Truim  [App.  604,  605 
BaiU  Bhridn  ("  Extasy  of  BrictiC% 

418 
BaiU  Chuinn,  the,  885, 419.  [App.617 
BaiU  Coillefoghair,  166,  170, 
BaU^  Mac  Buain;   Tale  of ,  [App. 

464  et  seq.,  472 
Bail^Mhohng,  420,  [App.  628 
BaiUMdr  lAFhloinn  [App;  548 
BaiU  Ui  Chleirigh,  22 
BaiU  Ui  MhaoUchonaire^  21 
Bailldearg  {Eochaidh\  210 
Bainchiy  or  Bainchn^,  son  of  Dobru, 

Bath-builder  of  Emania,  222 
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Baimech  hiU,  near  Eillarney,  305 
Baiscni,  304. — Fmn,  the  Grandson  of, 

392  [App.  622 
Baiihin,  St. ;  18.— Story  of  [App.  632 
Balla  (Co.  Mayo) ;  St.  Mochua  of,  340 
Bailaghmoon,  Co.  Kildare  [App.  487 
Ball  £>earg  O'Donnell,  406 
Ballingarry,  Ck).  Limerick;    Disert 

Aenguaa  near,  364 
Ballintogher  (near  Tullamore),  449 
Balls  of  Gold,  426 
Ballyboghall  Church,  (near  Swords, 

Co.  Dublin)  [App.  603 
Ballyconnell ;       Toomregan,     near 

(Tuaim  Drecain),  418 
Ballyniacmanufl    Island    (^Senait  in 

Loch  Erne),  84,  85 
Ballymote,  Book  of,  188,  &c. 
Ballyragget,   Co.    Kilkenny    (Raith 

BeotAaiffh,  near),  449 
Ballysadare,  County  Sligo;  {Traigh 

EothaiU,  near),  246 
Ballyshannon     (Co.    Kildare),  (Aih 

SeanaigK),  420 
Ballyshannon,    (Co.    Sligo);     Eaa 

Ruaidh  on  the  Erne,  near,  284 
Balor  "  of  the  stiff  blows'*,  247.—"  of 

the  Evil  Eye",  249 
Balur^  son  of  Buanlamhy  builder  of 

Rath  Breis€,  222,  [App.  677. 
Baltinglass  {Bealach  Conglais),  232  ; 
[App.  686n.— i>un6o/5r,  near  [App. 
688  n.— Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283 
Banay  (the  River);  [App.  489,  490 
Banbha;  13, 413.— Ermn,  219,  656 
Banshees,  (see  Bean  Sidhe);  36  n. 

[App.  604.— 5m,  the  [App.  699 
Bdn,  SUabh-  (in  Connacht) ;  the  three 

Rosses  of,  426 
Bangor  (Co.  Down) ;  [see  Bermchuir]^ 

267,  374 
Bann,  Mouth  of  the,  {Tuagh  Inbher) ; 

[App.  476 
Banquets  (Feasa)  ;  Tales  of,  294 
Baot=zboiy  178 
Baotthin,  St.;  Poem  of  St.   Colum 

cms,  to,  400,  406  [App.  626 
Baothghalech   Ruadh   Mac   Aegan, 

142,  151,  176 
Baptist,  St.  John;  fiery  bolt  on  fes- 
tival of,  385,  402,  404 
Barbarous  custom  of  a  brain  trophy, 

276 
BarCf  Dun  [App.  589 
Bards,  248,— the  "  Contention  of  the, 

141 
Barnab,  stone-builder  of  Jerico,  222 
^arrc/an,  Joannes  0*,  823 
Barrow,  the  river  (^Bearbha\  302, 422. 
—St.  Eimhin  of,  351 


Bath,  medical  healing,  of  the  Tuatha 

D€  Danann,  250 
Battle  of  AcatU,  230, 264 
Battle  oiAchadh  Leithderg  (▲j>.331), 

69 
Battle  of  Aich€  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Almhutn,  (a.d.  718),   191, 

389,  420 
Battle  of  Ardlemnachta  [App.  688  n. 
Battle  of  Ath  Cumair  [App.  691  n. 
Battle  of  Ballyshannon,  (1359),  183 
Battle  of  BealAiha  DaU^n505X  407 
Battle  of  Bel  an  Atha  buidhe  (1598), 

417 
Battle  of  Bel-an-Droickit  [App.  648 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  331 
Battle    of  BemaSf  the,  [-^PP*  ^81, 

482  n. 
Battle  of  Bregh  [App.  621 
Battle  of   Brislech,  in  Mmrthimn^^ 

[App,  587  n. 
Battle  of  Caenrai^he,  189 
Battle  of  CennAbrat,  (II.century),187 
Battle   of   Ceann  Feabhrait,  (1579), 

395,  416 
Battle  of  Ceanf^fuait  (915),  421 
Battle  of  Ceann  Mara  (Kinyara),  303 
Battle  of  Cenntir€  [App.  622 
Battle  of  cm  Eochain,  (1414),  395 
Battle  of  cm  Sosad,  or  Cm  Osnadh 

[App.  483,  586  n. 
Battle  of  Clair€,  [App.  686  n. 
Battle  of  Clairin€,  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Clontarf,  233,  400 
Battle  of  Cnoc  an  Air,  312 
Battle  of  Cnoc  Samlma,  312 
Battle  of  Cnucha,  302 
Battle  of  Comar.  307 
Battle  of  Conachail,  101 
Battle  of  Corann  [App.  686  n. 
Battle  of  Craunagh,  69 
Battle  of  Cruachan  Bri  EUi^  (1385), 

395 
Battle  of  Crtnna,  200,  [App.  693  n. 
Battle  of  Cumlgn€  [App.  622 
Battle  of  Cuil  Jbreimn^,  329,  417 
Battle  of  Disert  OT)ea,  (1318),  236 
Battle  of  Downpatrick,  (1260),  235 

[App.  647 
Battle  of  BruimCriaigh  [App.  487,608 
Battle  of  Dunbolg,  (a.d.  594),191,  232 
Battle  of  Eli  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Emania  ("  foretold"),  418 
Battle  ofFidh-Ros  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Finntraigh  (Veotry- Har- 
bour), 808,  315 
Battle  of  Fossud  [App.  481 
Battle  of  Gabhra,  304 
Battle  of  GemU,  (b.o.  1975),  449.— 

(▲.D.  1406),  395 
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Battle  at  Gori  na  TSbrad,  395 

Battle  of  Einaale, '396 

Battle  of  Leac  Bladhma  {1027\  4U 

Battle  of  ZtamAain  [App.492 

BatUe  of  Afacha  [App.  621 

Battle  of  Magh  AUbM  (908X  420 

[App.  467 
Battle  of  3faoA£eana,  243 
Battle  of  Magh    Afucruimhi    (A.D. 

125),  48,  891  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  (▲  j>.  624),  50, 

191,  248,  418 
Battle  of  Magh  Sltcht,  (1256),  101 

[App.  536 
Battle  otMaah  Titireadh,  241,  244 
Battle  of  Magh    Tmreadh   na   bh' 

Fomorach,  247 
Battle  of  Muirtheimn^f  819 
Battle  of  Ocha  or  OcA/,  55,  88-9, 


App.]  484,  488 
le  of  0<M6Aa  (1072),  421 


Ap] 
Battle 


Battle  of  Ollarbha,  307 

Battle  of  Bath  Chm-mak  (at  Tara), 

402 
Battle  of  Rou  na  Sighy  (first  cen- 
tury), 187  [App.  689 
Battle  of  SaingeL,  396 
Battle  of  Salchoid  (Sallyhead,  Tip- 

perary),  403 
Battle  of  the  Samatr  [App.  485 
Battle  of  Seaghais  (a.d.  499) ;  [App. 

499 
Battle  of  Tailhin^iiS 
BatUe  of  Tan  (978),  403.  404 
Battle  of  Uchbadh,  (a-D.  733),  130. 
Battles,  the  Flag  of;  {BratBaghach), 

401 
Battle  (with  the  Danes  near  Dublin, 

AJ).  917),  387 
B4ag=b4ac,  111 
Beagh,  Bath-,  449 
BiAingen,  Tdini  the,  283 
Bealach  Conglais  [see  Baltinglass], 

232,  283,  586,  etc 
Bealach  na  Beithwhe,  103 
BealAtha  DaiU;  Battle  of,(1605),407 
Bean-sidhe  (Banshee),  SU  n.    [App. 

504._5tn,  the  [App  599 
Beannchuir  (Bangor.  Co.  Down),  170, 

374  '.--Mac  Uidhvr,  abbot  of,  419 
Bearbha,  the  river  (Barrow),  802, 452 
''Bearchan   Profetans",  4 12    [App. 

626,  etc.,  [see  Berchan] 
Beaman  Culainny  (the  gapped  Bell  of 

St.  Culann),  337 
Beathach,  ancestor  of  the  Tuatha  D€ 

Danann,  244 
Bede  on  the  Picts,  450 
Bed,  four  posts  to,  811 ;— of  gold  and 

silver,     310;— of    Diarmaid   and 


Grainni,  315  [App.  597. — imda  of 
St.  Ciaran^  at  Clonmacnoise,  27 

Begfolad,  Tochmarc ;  Tale  of  the,  283 

Beg  Mac  D€  (ob.  ▲.!>.  556) }  **  Pro- 
phecies" of,  399 

Bexnn  Edair^  (Howth),  [App.  587  n., 
588 

Beith^LuU  Nin,  the  [App.  471 

Belach  Dwn;  St.  Ciaran  of,  850 
[App.  608 

BAich  Mic  UUc  [App.  508 

Belach  Mughna  (Ballaghmoon)  [App. 
487 

Belach  Conglais,  232,  [App.  586  n.— 
Uath',  283 

Bd  an  atha  Bmdhe,  Battle  of  (1598), 
417 

Bd  an  Bheallaigh,  102 

Ba-an^Droichid  (jxeax  Sligo);  Battle 
of,  [App.  548 

B^Au[App.590n. 

B^Dragain,  Loch;  427  [App.  633 

B^/,  Eoghan ;  King  of  Connacht,  340 

Belgadan,  Mount,  245 

Belgian  government,  liberality  of,174 

Belgium;  Irish  MSS.  in,  26,  232 
356.— the  Cathach  long  in,  381.— 
MSS.  lent  by  the  government  of, 
862.  [App.  647.— Irish  priests  take 
refbge  in,  356 

Bell,— of  the  kings,  the  (Clog  na 
Bigh),  334.—"  the  voice  cJ  my  bell 
hi  cold  lona",  400.— of  St.  Patrick ; 
the  Finn  faidhech,  337  [App.  681  n. 

Bdls,  church,  413. — ^In  Museum  of 
B.I.A.,  etc,  321, 336 

"  BeUe  Isle*'j  Ballymacmanus  Island, 
[lee  SenaU],  in  Loch  Erne,  85 

B€l  S4ad,  Loch;  426  [App.  683 

Belltain^t  pagan  Festival  of  (May- 
day), 286 

Benedict,  the  gifted,  369 

Benen,  S.  (St.  Benignus),  4,  373, 
[App.  612.— His  Life  of  St.  Pa- 
tridE,349 

Bennan,  Aedh;  E.  of  WestMunster 
[App.  590  n. 

Bennchur  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  170, 
257,  374,  419 

Bennchair,  Cuil;  in  Ui  FaUgh€,  365 

JBenn^JBri^,  43 

Bedthaigh,  i?atM,-449 

Beremam,  the  Strand  of;  (near  Tra- 
lee ),  305 

Berchan,  St.;  of  Chain  Sosta,  409 
[App.  626.—"  Prophecies"  of;  412. 
—Book  of,  353.-  Quoted  in  the 

"Damsh  Wars",  405 **Berchan 

dixit'*  (in  "prophecy"  ascribed  to 
St.  Moling'),  421 
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Bernard,  St. ;  his  Life  of  St.  Mala- 
chy  cited  [App.  602 

Beinard,  a  Danish  chief,  403 

Bemas,  the  Battle  of.  [App.  481, 482 

jBerraidhe,  Ceann;  (servant  of  Conor 
Blac  Nessa)  [App.  641-2 

Berry-juice,  a  bowl  of,  809 

Besom  oat  of  i^anat/ ;  the,  420,421, 
423,  426,  428 

Betham,  Sir  W.,  and  Sir  N.  O'Don- 
nell,  331.~accoant  of  the  Cathach, 
827 

Bethech;  Diseri'.SU 

Bethlehem,  369 

Bhaetk,  Doire  da,  276 

Biatach,  CHospitaUer),  84 

BU^,  Magh ;  (MoviUe),  287 

BUiffh,Itaiih;rRa,ymy).    [App.  488 

Bindon,  Samnel,  174,  [App.  647 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mac  Fir- 
bi8,123 

Birchwood  used  for  tablets  [App.  470 

Birds,  fiury ;  in  the  eaves  of  CredkCs 
Grianan,  310 

Bird,  fairy  (golden  head  and  silver 
wings),  333.  —  Fairy  transforma- 
tion into,  426.— Music  of,  334.— 
BirdB  of  BaUi,  the.    [App.  479 

Bishops,  Hill  of  the  (near  Cabin- 
teely);  (^Tulach  na  n-Espuc^  382 

Bishop ;  punishment  of  a,  372 

Bissextile  Year,  427 

"Black  Book"  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603 

Black   Maggot,    the   (^Crom  Dubh) 


[App.  631-2 
3radL    App.  586  n. 


Bktdhma,  Leac,  (Meath),  Battle  of, 

(1027);  414 
Blai,  48 

Blar  (father  of  Bole),  222 
Blaihmac,  St. ;  sonof  Flann,  Monarch, 

362.— Crozier  of,  338 
Blathnak,    [App.  590 
Bloc,  the  Drui4  388,    [App.  620 
Bhd,  209 
"Bloody  Maggot,the"  (  Crom  Cruach) ; 

[App.  631-2  (and  see  103,  538) 
Blue  Mantles,  310 

Blmcn€,  the  Druid,  388.    [App.  620 
Boar,   bare  rib  of  a,   presented  to 

Conn,  388 
Boat  of  Hides,  a  large  curach  or,  292 
Bobbio,;  MS.,  formerly  in,  now  at 

Milan,  27 
Bochra,  11 

Bockna,  (FiofUan  Mac),  171 
Bodhbh  Derg;  the  fairy.  426 
Boeth.  Coerabar,  426 
Bo  Finn^,  Ims,  418 


Boi=BaoU=Bai;  177 
"  Boin ;  le  gacJC*,  etc.,  328 
Boinn^;  Brugh  no-.     [App.  605 
**  Boinin ;  le  gach  boin  a",  328 
Boirch€i  Cathair.    [App.  691  n. 
Bole,  son  of  Blar,  rath  builder  of 

Cruackain,  222 
Bolg,  Inis ;  in  Loch   Techet  (Loch 

Gara).    [App.  547 
Bolg,  Magh;  murder  of  Fiacka  at, 

(a-D.  66);264 
Bolt,  fiery,  on  the  festival  of  Bt.  John 

Baptist,  385,  402,  404 
Bo;  Mael  na  m-,  421 
Books  before  St.  Patrick,  Of,  4 
Books  of  Poetry,  the  Twelve,  301 
Books  of  Erinn ;  "  the  countless  hosts 

of  the'',  368 
"  Book,  to  every,  its  Copy",  328 
Book"  ("  the  smallest),  9 
Books,  of  the'  Lost,  1  et  seq.,  20. — 

Of  the  chief  existing  ancient,  181, 

et  seq. 
Bookof^cai7/,47 
Book  of  Armagh,  21,  ^7,  843 
BookofBaUyClery,  22 
Book  of  Ballymote,  9, 44,188, 215, 666 
Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  21 
Book  of  St.  Berchan  of  Clonsost,  363 
Book  (Saltair)  of  Cashel,  19 
Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneach,  21 
Book  of  Clonmacnoise,  22 
Book  of  Clonsost  (^Cluain  Sost),  21 
Book  of  Connacht,  225 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  {Leabhar  na 

h'Uidhr^,  20,  182 
Book  of  Cuana,  19 
Book  of  Dimma,  (T.C.D.),   23,  27, 

335 
Book  of  i)oir^(Derry),  20 
Book  of  Drom  Ceat,  21 
Book  of  Drom  Snechta,  13,  41, 656 
Book  of  Dubh  da  leith^,  19 
Book  of  Dun  dd  Leth  glas  (Down- 

patrick),  20 
Book  of  Dun  Do{ghr€,  the  Great, 

(called   the  Leabhar  Breac),   31, 

190,  352 
Book  of  Durrow,  T.C.D.,  23 
Book  of  Feenagh.    [App.  503 
Book  of  Fermoy,  25  and  n.,  294 
Book  of  Flann  of  Dungeitnhin,  20 
Book  of  Glenn  dd  Locha  (Glenda- 

loch),  21 
Book  of  HyMany(7Z>A  Main^,\2, 668 
Book  of  Hynms,  (T.C.D),  24,  343 
Book  of  Inia  an  Duiuy  20 
Book  of  Invasions,  21,  86,  168 
Book  of  the  Island  of  Saints  {Loch 

RM),  22 
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Book  of  Kells  (T-CD.),  23 
Book  of  LawB  (Senchus  M6r\  16 
Book  of  Lecain  Mic  Pvrbhmgh^  22, 192 
Book  otLecain,  (the  Yellow),  125, 190 
Book  of  Leinster;  69,  186,  215 
Book  ol  Leithghluuiy  (the  Long),  21 
Book  of  LUmore ;  [Note. — ^The  Cork 

part  of  it  has  heen  restored  to  the 

original  Book  of  Lismore,  rince  the 

deliTerr  of  these  Lectures.]  196, 199 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan  (the  Bed),  21 
Book  of  Mac  Brody,  22 
Book  of  James  Mac  Firbif ;    "The 

Dumb^  126 
Book  of  Mac  Mnmich,(the  YeUow),20 
Book  of  Saint  Mochta^  19 
Book  of  Samt  Molaga  (the  Black),  20 
Book  of  Saint  Moling  (theTellow),  2p. 

— 4i!s  Eyangelistarium  (T.CD),  23 
Book  of  Monasterboice,(the  Short);20 
Book  of  Monster,  225, 287 ' 
Book  of  the  O^Doigenans,  22 
Book  of  the  OTergoses ;  the  Tellow, 

("Liber  flaynsFergusionxm*'),  76 

TL,  [App.  531 
Book  of  Pedigrees  and  GtonealogieB  of 

Dnald  Mac  Firbis,  120,  215 
Book  of  Sabhall  Phatraic  (SauD,  Co. 

Down),  20 
Book  of  Seanadh  Mhic  Maghnusa  (in 

Loch  Eim€;  called  the  Annals  of 

Ulster),  22 
Book  of  SUne ;  (the  TeUow),  20 
Book ;  the  Speckled,  (Jjeabhar  Breac ; 

and  see  Qreat  Book  of  Dun  Doigh-- 

rO;  81,  190,  352 
Book  (5a/totr)  of  Taia,  9,  10,  11,  41, 

42,  204 
Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghbhail,  13 
Book  of  Ulster,  225 
Boroimke,  10,  66.— (Bruwi),  213,  214, 

231,  288 
Boromean  Tribute,  fiListoiy  of  the 

Origin  of  the ;  Tale  of  the,  181, 230 

[App.  585  n.,  588  n. 
Borrisoole    [see   Burgheii  UmhaiU]. 

[App.  561 
Bothar-na-Brwighni  ("the  Boad  of 

the  Court"),  259 
Bowen  {CCnairnhm),  211 
Bowl  of  berry-juice,  309 
Box,  ancidlt ;  of  St.  Moling'a  Gospel 

(T.C.D.),23 
Boyle,  Annals  called  those  of,  52,  81, 

105  [App.  539 
Poyne,    Battle   of    the;    Domhnall 

O'Donnell  at  the  331 **FQrd  of 

the  Sods'*  on  the,  282.— Meeting 

at  the  mouth  of  the,  883.— Tale  of 

the  eruption  of  the.    [App.  531 


Braccan  (JBerchan^^  433 
Bragantiaj  in  Spam,  447. 
Brahmins;  Gen.  Yallancey  and  the, 

366 
Brain;  Sruibh,  427  [App.  477 
Brain  of  a  conquered  warrior  made 

into  a  ball,  as  a  trophy,  276 
Bran,  211 
Bran  Dubh^  King  of  Leinster  (a.d. 

594),  232  [App.  588n 
Brandi,  Knights  of  the  Royal,  14, 

244,  270,  279  [App.  607,  637. 
Bratifinn  (SlioM),  211 
Brat  Baghach  (Flag  of  BaUles),  401 

402 
Brat  Sliahh,  101 
Breacan,  Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  (▲.d. 

406),  257 
Breac;   Leabhar  (so   called);    [see 

Great  Book  of  £hm  Doighri],  31, 

181,  190,  352 
Breagain,   Magh;  (in   Tipperary); 

[App.  693 
Breaghack ;  Domhnall  (OMadUech- 

lainn),  387 
Breas,  herald  of  the  Tuatha  D^Da- 

nann,  245,  247 
BreasaU,    (E.  of  Leinster),    91 

Raith',  [App.  485,  and  n. 
Breean  (son  afPartholan)  [App.687n. 
Bregh,  or  Brtgia;  the  east  part  of 

Meath,  49,  63, 193,  259,  286,  409, 

451  [App.  620.— Battle  of  [App. 

621.— ifo^A  Afttiredha  in,  451.— 

Taia  of,  409.  [App.  626,— Oen^us, 

r<*  of  the  poisoned  spear",)  King  of, 

**  Brehon  Law  Commission",  16, 17 
*<BrehonLaws*',MSS.  of  the,  2pi, 

etc.  [and  see  "  Laws",  *^  Seanchus 

Mdr^t  etc],— -example,  656 
BretVh/,  102 — O'Bourkesof,  336, 837 
Breisi^ste  Rath  Breis€\  222 
Brenainn;  Cluain  Ferta-,  [App.  477 
Brenan  Bdn,  2 iO 
Brenann  of  Birr;  Legend  of  Saint 

[App.  532 
Brendan,  St,  of  Clonfert,399  ;— life 

of,  340. .-Pilgrimage,  382.  — the 

Nayigation  of,  (Tale  of),  289.— 

Story  of  [App.  533. 
Breatin^  Ard-,  268 
Breihibh  Neimhedhy  46,  (201),  219.^ 

Tract  on  (in  B.  of  Lecain\  240 
Brettan,  Town  of,  349  {Loam  Bishop) 
Breusa,  Philip  de,  432 
BrtanBoromhe,  76, 213, 214,231,653- 

4.— At  the  Battle  of  Salchoid,  403 
Brian,  K.  of  Connacht ;  Genealntty 

[App.  499 
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Brian  na  Mvrtha  0*Ruairc,  194 
Brian  of  the  Battle  of  Nenagh,  212 
Brian,  son  of  Feabhall',  Tale  of  the 

Adventurefl  of,  818 
Bricin,  St.,  48,  50,  418;— "Prophe- 
cies*' attributed  to,  41^ 
Brierinn'a  Feast,  193, 846  [App.  837-8 
Bri  EU€,  Cr«acAatn,— Battle  of,  896 
Brigh  Ambui  (daughter  of  Senchadhy 

46 
Brigid,  St,  of  Eildare,  869.^goe8 
to  Downpatrick  17th  March,  a.d. 
493 ;  dies,  A.D.  525 ;)  415.— buried 
at  Down,  410.— Lives  of;  839  et 
seq.,  342,  U3.—  Conlaedh,  the  arti- 
flcer  of,  388.  — Poem  by  [App. 
616.— Visit  of  the  Seyen  Bishops 
(of  Cabinteely)  to,  882.— Figure 
of,  323. 
Brigobhann,  197.— St.  Finnchuot,  340 

422 
BrisleachMhffrMhaigh^Mhuirthemhne 

(Battle  of).    [App.  587  n. 
Bntaio;  Christianitj  in,  before  St. 

Patrick,  398 
Brittany  (Letavia)  [App.  502 
British  Museum,  MSS.in,  25.— Visit 

to,  in  1849;  345 
Britons;  ** anger"  of  the,  224  [App. 

581 
Britons  of  Fotkarta  (Forth,  CJo.  Wex- 
ford); poisoned  weapons  of  the, 
450 
**  Britons  of  Leiha*";  the  [App.  503 
Brimn,  Ui-,  414 

Broc;  Ros  (Badger  Wood),  802,892 
Brody,  141, 148.- Mac,  401  {see  Mac 

Bruaideadha) 
Brogany  St.  Patrick's  scribe,  808 
Bronaigh ;  Cluairu,  [App.  588 
Bronze,  golden ;  rods  of,  810 
Brooch  of  Main^Mac  Durthacht  acci- 
dentally found  in  presence  of,  and 
claimed  by,  Aith\m€t\\^  poet,  268 
Broom  out  of  Fanait;  the,  420,  421, 

423,  426,  428  [App.  632, 634 
Bronze ;  vat  of  ide,8ll, — ^bed-rods  of 

golden,  810 
.  Bruaideadha^Mac-]  (MacBrody),401 


Buadhach,  Laeghair€,  275 

Buan  (see    [Tale   of]    BaiU  Mac 

Buain),  464,  472 
Buan,  the  wife  of  Mesgedhra,  death 

of,  270 
Buanlamh,  222 

.  Bucket  {Dun  Buichet)  [App.  588  n. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of ;  shrine  in  pos- 
session of,  836 
Buffoons,  248  {Taulchinn€,  App.  618) 
Buidhe  Chonnaill,  425,  428  [App.  680 
BuUders,  the  principal  ancient,  222, 

[App.  577 
Builder;  the  first  in  Erinn,  221 
Buildings  of  stone  in   Erinn,  Mac 

Firbis  on,  228 
Buirgheis  Uhhaill,  178,  [App.  561. 
BuUie,  20,  23,  43,  53,  56  (and  see 

Flann  of  Monasterboice) 
Bunratty  Castle,  built  by  De  Clare, 

236 


[App.  625,  etc 
irughaid' 


Brughaidh,  83 

Brugh  na  Bomn4  [App.  505].—"  The 

teeming  Brugh^  [App.  597 
Bruqh,  the  fairy  mansion  of;  308 
BrmgheanDa  Choga{BeeDa  Choga), 

260 
Bruighean  Da  Derga,  1 4, 1 85.    [App. 

618.— referred  to  by  Flann,  242 
Brussels,  Burgundian  Library,  26, — 

MSS.,  in,  232 


Burach,  88 


,  591  n. 


i  [App.  I 

Burghek  Umhatll  ^Borrisoole) ;  Mo- 
nastery of,  178,  [App.  561. 

Burkes,  the,  wrote  in  Gaedhilic,  6; — 
the,  of  Clann  William^  422 

Burren,  212.— CLochlamn  of,  235 

Bursting  of  Lakes  {Tomadhma); 
Historic  Tales  of  the,  294 

Butlers,  the,  wrote  in  Gaedhilic,  6 — 
Mac  Richard  Butler,  19. 

C ;  (of  the  sound  of  the  letter  c  in 

Gaedhelic)»  ^^  »• 
Caah  (see  (fathach),  321,  827 
Cabinteely;  Tulacn  na  n-Espuc,  near, 

882 
Cacham,  the  poet,  etc.  217 
Cabur,  stone-builder  of  Tara,  222 
Caeck  {Rudhraighe\  109  [App.  589 
CaeilU  Mac  Ronain,  Poems  ascribed 

to,  301  et  teq.  (see  CaUt^) 
Caelain ;  Cluam-,  374 
Caelbad   (ancestor  of  Aengus   CeiU 

2>^),aRudrician,  363  [App.  610 
Cael=Caol,  177. 
Cad    O'Neamhain,    808,— and  the 

lady  Credhi  [App.  594 
Cael,  the  Strand  of  {Traigh  Caeil), 

311 
Caelui»g€{Tadhg),  212 
Caeluisgi,  «  Narrow  Water",  235 
Caemh  {A§dh),  210,  218 
Caemhahin,  St.  (Kevin),  of  Gleann  dd 

Locha ;  Life  of,  840. 
Caenraighey  189 

Caheniss  ( Cathair  Essa)    [App.  486 
Cahir  (Co.  Tipperaiy):  Badamar^ 

near,  305 
Catcher,  the  Dmid,  217 
Caiiitini  the  sons  of  [App.  508,— ne- 
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cromantic    arts   of  the   children 
of  [App.  687  n. 
Caillin,  St.,  of  Fidhnacha  (Co.  Lei- 
trim);    Life  oi;  31,  840,  898.— 
'<  Prophecies'*  of,  898.— Shrine  of, 
887  [App.  625 
Cailt€  Mac  Bonax%  801,  ei  seg, ;— in 
a  foot   race,    [App.  687  n.— his 
poems,  811  [App.  694 
Caimoch,  209. 

Cairbnf,  217,— (see  O'Karbri),  828 
Cairbr^  Citm-Cait,  198,  230,  262, 264 

[App.  690  n. 
Cairbr^  Lifeachair,  48,  72;— killed 
at  Battle  of  Gabhra,  804.— King 
of  daraighe  Luachra  (Kerryy,  809 
[App.  697.— Finn  slain,  (▲.D.  288), 
m  reign  of,  804 
Cairhri  Nia/ear^  49   [App.  483  n., 

607  n.,  618 
Cairhri  Riada  (ancestor  of  Dalria- 

dans),  616 
Cairbri,  son  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  886 
Cairbr€,  the  satirist,  son  of  the  poet- 
ess Etan,  248 
Cairbrech  (Dannchadh,  O'Brian),  212 
CaireU  (Tuan,  son  of),  171 
Caitin  (Ut) ;  QMeachair  in,  147, 
Caimech  of  Tuil^,  St.,  836  [App.600 
Cairpr^Niafer,  49,  [  App.483,607,618 
Cairpri  Cinn  Cait.ldS,  280,262,264 

[Api^,  690  n. 
Catrpn  Niadh  [App.  616 
Cairthenn  Finn,  210,  218 
Caisi,  (therirer),  889 
Caisel==a.  stone  fortress,  [App.  677 ; 

654 
Cfltstn,  209 

Calbhach,  96,  407,  662 
Calbkach  Ruadh  0*Donnell,179,  407, 

etc  [App.  662 
Calendar  {clarf)    [App.  699 
"  Calf' ;  "  to  every  cow  her",  328  ;— 
"  courting  over  a  living"  [App.  603 
Callaghan  (see  Ceallachan),  200,  238 
Calpkumn^  father  of  St.  Patrick,  896 
Calwell,  Castle* ;  near  Caeluisg^,  286 
Cambray,  MS.  at,  28 
"  Cambrensis  E  versus",  by  Lynch,  448 
Cambrensis,  (Giraldns),  431,482, — as 
to  the  Bachall  Isu  [App.  602, 608. 
— ^Passages  from,  concerning  pre- 
tended "Prophecie8",432,  [App.634 
Ca/n,    St.   Finan;    of    Cenn  EiHgA; 

(King's  County),  340 
Camm ;  Conckobhar,  [App.  548 
Campion's  History,  (the  Bachall  Isu 

referred  to  in) ;  [App.  603 
Candlish  {aCuindlis),  192 
Can  {escrd),  of  ale,  [App.  621 


Canons,  867,— of  St.  Patrick,  the,  873 

[App.  612.-88  to  absence  from 

Mass  on  Sunday,  872 — *<  Canon** 

of  Foihadh  na  Candin^,  864,  419 

[App.  610 
Cano,  the,  243 
Cantiie,  Ceann  Tir€i  Cuchuiamn  in 

280.— Battle  of,  [App.  622 
Caoadach  [App.  494 
Cao%U€,  [and  see    Catlt^],   200;— 

cousin  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill^  299 
Caoittf  Oireary  287 
Caoh=:cad,  177 

Capa^  the  first  doctor  in  Erinn,  221 
Capha,  son  of  Cinga  [App.  466 
Caradmadh  Teiscth^  46 
Carbry ;  Granard  in  the  territorjT  of 

849 
Carew,  Sir  George ;  fiilse  use  of  pre- 
tended **  prophecy"  by,  434  [App. 

686 
Carling^ord   (^Cuan    Snamha   Aigh- 

nech\  287 
Carlsruhe,  MSS.  at,  27,  28 
Carmogal,  311 

Cam,  of  the  daughter  of  Brian^  126 
Cam  Glas  [App.  477  n. 
Cam  of  Traigh  EothaiU,  the,  246 
Cam  OUltriallatphy  100 
Cam   Tighemaigh  (mountain,  near 

Bathcormac,  Co.  Cork,)  267 
Cam  Ui  Neid  (Co.  Cork),  422     - 
Carpenters,  249 
Carraig  Locka  Ci^  96 
Carraip  Mhic  Diarmada,  96 
Carraxg  0'^-Cona»^  (Co.  Limerick), 

212 
Carraig    Phatraic  (the   "Bock    of 

Cashd")  [App.  623 
Carrignavar,  196 
Cartaii  (the  only  Plctish  word  we 

have),  20 
Carihach,   214;— (called  Mochuda^, 

the  Kule  of  St.;  874 
Carthainn,  209 

Carthairm,  Mac,  Saint,  824,  325 
Carved    silver  lintel  of   the  Lady 

CredhCs  door,  310 
Cas,  209,  213 ;— (a  box),  827 
Cashel;  iSa/totrof,19;— first  discovery 

of  the  site  of  [App.  485  n.— the 

Bock  of  (called  Carraig  Phatraic). 

[App.  623,—  ="  Maceria^  664 
Casruba^  stone-builder  of  Ailinn,  222 
Cassidy,  [see  O'Caisidtf],  86,  86 
Castle  Conor,  223 
Castlefore,  (^Bail^   Coilli  Fogha\r\ 

166,  170 
Castle  Kelly,  Co.  Galway,  HI.    [See 

Errata] 
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Cathach,  the,  821,  327 

Caihair  Boirchi,  Slaughter  of;  Tale 
of  the,  261 

Cathair  Conroi  (in  Kerry),  [see  Curoi 
Mac  I}air€'] ;  [App.  631  n.,  etc. 

Cathair  Mdr,  68,  167,  208.— Bace  of 
in  Leinster,  208 

Cathairs ;  Baths,  Forts,  and,  449 

Cathal,  26 

Cathal  Crobh  -  Dtarg  Ua  Concho* 
bhair,  [App.  647 

Cathal  Mac  Fingh%an€^  King  of  Mon- 
ster, CA.D.  720;,  238,  868 

Cathal  MacQnire,  84;  his  death,  84. 


[App.  633 
Cathal  0 


Cathal  G'Canar,  114 

Catha,  The  Rattles);  ("Historic 

Tales",  No.  1),  243 
Cathbadh,  46 
Cathbharr  0*DonneU,  179,  214,  881 

[App.699.— the  first  0*Donnell,2 14 
Cath  Chnmc  an  Air,  812 
"  Cat-head".  Cairbr^,  280, 262,  264 
Cathair  Mdr,  68, 107, 208 
Catherine,  figure  of  Saint,  824 
Catholics  persecuted  in  Ireland,  866 
Cathrach  Botrch^^  Araain,  261 
CcUhreim  Chonghail  Chlairinynighy  261 
Cathreim  Datni,  the;  referred  to  by 

Flann,242 
Cathreim    ThoirdheaMaigh,    ("The 

Wars  of  Thomond"),  196,  284 
Carahy  flghtmg  at  Battle  of  Gabhra 

804 
Caves,  of  the  Tales  of  (C7aMa).  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  9],  288 
a,  Loch,  Annals  of,  97.  [App.  634 
C€,  Raiih  ofBeinnr,  [App.  691  n. 
Ceachi;Mac,^Al 
Ceallach,  St.,  (son  of  Eoghan  Bel) ; 

[App.  532.— life  of,  840,  [App.  647 
Cealtach  Mac  Curtin,  82 
Ceallachan  of  Cashel,  K.  of  Muneter, 

[AJ>.  934],  200,  288 
Ceann  Berraidh€,  servant  of  Conor 

Mac  Nessa.    [App.  642.—"  Ceann 

Berraidhi*8  sovereignty  over  Ul- 
ster".   [App.  642 
Cearm  (or  Crom)  Cruach,  108.  [App. 

638 
Ceannfaelad,  47,  48,  49,  418 
Ceann  Feabhrat,  Battle  of;  396,  416 
Ceann  Fuait,  Battle  of  (916),  421 
Ceann  Mara  {see  Rinvara),  Battle  of, 

303 ;— Church  of,  292 
Ceann  St&bhi;  Tale  of  the  Feast  of 

Conan'8  House  of,  818 
Ceann  Tiri,  Land's  End  ("  Cantlre"). 

in  Scotland,  280;— Battle  of  [App. 

684  n.,  622 


CearbhaU,  182 

Cearmna^  Dun-,  427,  429 

Cearna,  the  Hill  of ;  269 

Ceamachj  14 

Cearra  (Co.  Sllgo);  Clann  Firbis 
historians  of,  219 

Geasair,  the  lady,  18,  171,  226.— her 
female  physician,  221 

Ceasnaidhean  Uladh,  Tale  of  the,  87 
[App.  687-8 

Cecht,  Mac-;  one  of  St.  Patrick's 
smiths,  887 

CeiUachair  Mac  Conn  na  mBocht,lS8, 
182,  186;— ifae/mAutr<r  Mac,  182. 
[App.  670 

CAUD^  12,17,26,68,76,111,186,868 

Ceinnselach,  6 

Ceinnsealach,  Ennaf  {Eochaidh,  son 
of),  464 

Ceis  Corann,  Tale  of  the  Court  of;  3 1 3 

Ceisneamh  Inghini  Ghuill  [App.  623 

Ceithknn;  Lugh  Mac-,  888 

Cein,  Tadhg  Mac;  Tale  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of,  818 

Cdlach,  48 

Cellar,  son  of  Oengus,  363  [App.  610 

Cellrais,  108, 109 

Celtic  Society,  Miscellany  of,  207 

Cenannus  (Kells),  381 

Cenel  Chonaill,  183,  827,— the  his- 
torians of  the,  219,  [App.  670,  600 

Cenel  Eoghain,  the,  407; — theUsto- 
rians  of  the,  219 

Cenel  Fhiachach,  (in  We8tmeath),l63 

Cennabrat,  187 

CennfaeU^dh  "the  Learned",  of;  47, 
48,60.— cured  at  Txtaim  Drecain, 
418.— hisTabletsC'Charta-Book"), 
[Ai)p.  472 

Cenntvr€(m  Ceann-Ur^),  280,— Bat- 
tie  of,  [App.  684  n.,  622 

Censelach  [App.  482n.— ^nna  Ceinn- 
selach,  6  n.  454,  482  and  n. 

Ceolach,,42 

Cerbheoill  (Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa), 

65,  111 

Cerds  (gold,  silver,  and  brass  workers), 

Cermna  Milbh^oil  (the  three  sons  of), 

447 
Cerrbheoil,  (Diarmaid  MacFerghusa), 

66,  111 
Ce»atr,thelady,13, 171, 221, 226,  etc. 
Cesam;  the  poet,  388  [App,  620 
Cet  Mac  Magach,  276 

Cethach,  Flann*,  398,401,402,421,426 
Cethur,  (or  Mac  Ceacht),  447 
Chaerthainn,  Bnaghean-,  313 
"  Chain- verse"  (Conachlann),  365 
Chains  of  Silver,  426 
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Chair  of  CretfAi,  810 

Chair  of  the  chief  poet,  the,  883 

Chaim^,  Domhnach' ;  (qu.  Donnjcar- 
ney?)382 

Chaldeans,  the,  869,— tract  on  the 
Kings  of,  83 

Champion's  Extasy,  the  (^BaiU  an 
Scd"t[),  886.  4L9 

Champions  of  the  Boval  Branch,  270, 

274,  279 Champions,  Order  of; 

or  of  Knighthood  [App.  507 

Champions,  professionaJ,  279 

Characteristics  of  the  races  in  Erinn, 
223 

Charioteer  of  Cuchulaxnn ;  Laegh^  278 

Chariot  of  Conatr^J^tfr,  269.— of  Cm- 
chulainn,  281 — of  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  Ftacc  [App.  606 

Charlemagne,  the  Conquests  of  (tract 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore),  26, 200.— 
The  Triumphs  of  [App.  531 

Charms,  (Druidical  or  Medicinal),  28. 

*' Charta-book"  of  Cenn/ae/acfA,  the, 
[App.  472 

Charter  of  Land;  OengusO^DornhnaU 
lain  witness  to  a,  335 

Charter;  the  oldest,  of  the  land  of 
Niall,  423 

Charthi,  (Magh  an),  [in  Scotland] ; 
287,  288 

Chasuble  ("  perforated  garment*'),397 

Chess-playiug  [App.  666 

Children;  dedication  of,  to  the 
Church,  372 

Chivalrj,  a  vow  in,  280 — ^Vows  of, 
314.— Custom  of  (ladies  calling  on 
a  hero  of  the  opposite  army  to 
show  himself  to  them),  276 

ChonaUl,  Tir-,  329 

ChonaUl  Gabhra,  Ui-,  (Co.  Limerick), 
316 

Chonchobhair,  Aideadh-,  274 

Ckonnaill,  Bmdhe- ;  (and  Crom  Ghon- 
naUf) ;  426,  428  [App.  630 

Chosgair;  Tealach  an  (Hill  of  the 
Victory),  461 

Christ  ;  Birth  of  (Synchronisms  of) 
[App.  609.—"  Cli."  contraction  for 
the  name  o£^  866. — ConchobarMac 
Nessa  accounted  the  first  martyr 
in  Erinn  for,  277.— Mystical  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ancestry  of,  379. — 
Representation  of,  in  alto  relievo, 
823 

Christ-Church,  Dublin,  the  "  White 
Book"  of  [App.  603.— The  "Book 
of  Obits.'',  etc.,  of  [App.  602.— 
"  BUck  Book"  of  [App.  603 

Christian  Period;  Of  the  remains  of 
the  early,  320 


Christianity  in  Erinn  before  St.  Pa- 
trick, 397 
Chronicon  Ratisbonense,  the,  346 
"Chronicum   Sootorum",   the,  120, 
126,  128  [App.  542 

CHUOHOLOGISTa     AMD      HUTORIAlTfl, 

EABLT;  Of  the,  52,  63,  etc 

Chronological  Poem  of  GiUa  CfUM" 
Aatii,  56.— of  Eochaidh  O'FHnn,  69 

Chronology  of  Annals  of  Loch  C^ 
101.— of  the  Four  Masters^  151 

Church;  altar  at  the  east  end  of  a, 
397. — and  State,  344. — Canon  on 
dedication  of  children  to  the,  372. 
—the  early,  in  Erinn,  320 

Ctait,  son  of  OilioU  Oiuim,  209  [App. 
593 

Cianj  the  son  of  Diancechi,  249 

Cianachta  Glinni  Getmhin,  147 

Ciaraighe  Luachra  (Kerry),  809 
[App.  597,  630 

Ciaran,  St.;  8,  41,  59,  197.— his 
Hand ;  Tale  of  the  Man  who  swore 
by  [App.  532.— of  Belach  Duin^ 
350  [App.  608.— of  Clonmacnoise ; 
Life  of,  340,  342.— referred  to  in 
"  prophecy"  of  St  Berchan,  417.— 
the  Rule  of,  374.— of  Duleek,  64, 
—of  Saigkir  (King's  Co.);  Life  of, 
340,  342.— (Story  of)  [App.  531 

Ciarraighe,  309,  697,  630 

Cidoin^  (or  Cidoim),  stone-builder  of 
Curoi  Mac  Dair€,  222 

CiVrfi,  Colum-  [App.  608 

cm  AusailU,  344,— (KiUossy),  421,— 
(CillAuxUC)  [App.  606 

CillChaidke,  15  [ 

cm  Chluaine  (Co.  Galway);  St. 
Grellan  of,  340 

CmDara{Drum  Criaigh)  lA]?p, iSl 

cm  Eochain ;  Battle  of,  395 

cm  Finch^  in  Magh  Raigkn€,  302 

cm  Gabhra,  17 

cm  Garad,  18. 

CmManchin  [^App.  630 

cm  Mic  CretcU  (near  Inistimon), 
App.  630 

cm  Monach,  344  [App.  606 

CmMo&omdg,  134 

cm  Ronain,  22 

Cimbaoth,  63,— (Dr.  Todd  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Tighernach)y  [App.  518 

Cinaeth  O'Uartigan,  42,  49  (n.  28), 
58,  [App.  513,  643. 

Cin  Droma  Snechta,  13,  15,  41,  53 
[App.  501 

Cinel  ChonaUl,  (O'Donnells),  the; 
[and  see  O'Domhnam^ ;  183,  219, 
327  [App.  570,  600;— the  Calhach 
of  the  f^pp.  599 
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Cinel  Eoghaxn  (O'Neik  of  TyiOne)  j 

HistorianB  of  the,  219  , 

Cinel  Fiachaidk  [App.  593 
Cinga,  son  of  Ros  [App.  465 
Cingris;  Pharaoh,  447 
Cinn-Cait,  Cairbr^  280,262,  264 
Cinnathrach  (Aengas),  209 
Cinnaitin  (Aengus)^  209 
CiRneu/i>A,  211,218 
Cinn  [or  Cenn\  Eitigh  (King's  Co.); 

St.  Finan  Cam  of,  840 
Ciothach;  Flann,  898,  401,  402,  421, 

426 
Ctr,  217,— stone-builder  of  Borne,  222 
Cw,  217 
Cithruadh,  200 

Civilization  of  our  pagan  ancestors,  4 
Clachan  Mucadha,  101 
Claen,  ford  of  the  Zt/^at,  270,  275 
Cldir^;  Battle  of,  [App.  586  n. 
Clairini;  Battle  of,  [App.  621 
Clanna-Nemheidk,  the,  217 
Clann  Cholmain,  the,  418 
Clann  Chonaill,  the,  406 
Clann  Chuilein,  (in  Clare),  the,  284 
Clann  Ui  MhaeUchonair^^  the,  148 
CUnn  William ;  Burkes  of;  the,  422 
Clanchy  (Mac  Flanchadha),  210 
C2ar  (Calendar?),  599 
Clare,  De,  234,  286 
Clare,  the  chieftains  and  clanns  of, 
287.— Fenian  Tales  current  in,  299. 
— ^Topography  of  [App.  630 
Clams  (Sanctus  Magonus)  [App.  608 
Classical  Teacher,  the^Fer-Letghinn^y 

2  n..  9  n.,  56  [App.  495 
Clftssiflcation  of  the  people  in  ancient 

Erinn;  a  fixed  legal,  4 
Clalhra,  or  Clara,  87 
Clear;  Cape,  449 

Cleiteck,  the  enchanted  house  of,  808 
CleUechi    palace   of  Muircheartach 
Mac  JErCf  on  the  Bojme,  [App.  600 
Cleith  (see  Cli),  9  n. 
Clery,  Book  of  Bally-,  22 
Clergy   the,  released  from  military 

serrice,  363 
C/«,  or  Cleiih  (column,  or  tree  of  a 

house),  9  n. 
CA,  the,  241,  248 
Cliabhghlas   (Aedk);    [AedA,    "the 

^v-bodied*^,  401 
CliacA ;  EochatdhyCbiei  of  [  App.585n. 
Cliachf    harper   of   Smirdubh    Mac 

SmdUj  426 
Cliach;  Lock  Crotia-;  (Lake  of  Cli- 

ach*8  Harp),  427 
CUaih,  Dubhlinn  AtAa,  269 
CUodhna,  the  Ware  (Tonn)  of,  806, 
807 


C/ttt3fat7[App.  480 

Clochar,  825 

Clock  na  Cot7/^(Clonakilty),  866 

Clockar  (Co.  Tyrone),  825.— Bishop 

Ermedack,  of  [App.  608 
Clockair,  Oenack-;    (Manister,    Co. 

Lfanerick),  305 
Cloc  Pkatraic  (Bell  of  St.  Patrick), 

386,  837 
Clog=cloCy  177 
Clogher  ( C/ocAar),  290 
Clog  na  Rigk  (Bell  of  the  Kings),  834 
Clonakilty  {Clock  na  Coillt^),  806 
Clonard,  St.  Finnenof,  291,  340 
Clones,  Monastery  of;  (The  Domk- 

nack),  825 
Clonfert    {Cluain    Ferta    Brenainn) 
[App.  477.— St.  Brendan  of,  899; 
—Life  of,  840 
Clongowes   Wood  College;   Crozier 

at,  838 
Clonmacnoise,  852.— History  of  the 
Foundation  of,  58   [App.  517. — 
St.  Ciarah's  bed  (imda)  at,   27. — 
Annals  of,  180,— Authorities  used 
for,  137.— Crozier  of,  838.— i>on»- 
ckadk    O'Braoin,  Abbot  of,  419 — 
Prayer  of  Colga  Ua  Duineckda  of, 
879.— Turgesius*  wife,  superior  of, 
400 
Clonsost  (Cluain  Sasta\  352 
Clontarf,  BatUe  of ;  "  foretold",  400 
Clotkar  (Clogher),  290 
Clothrann  (Inis-),  112 
Cloyne    {Cluain    Uamka)    "of    the 

Caves",  66 
Cluada ;  Sratk-^  [App.  591  n. 
Cluain  Bronaigk    [App.  538 
Cluain  Caelain^  374 
Cluain  Eidhneack,  21,26,864 
Cluain  Ferta  (Clonfert),  899 
Cluain  Fraoick,  110  [App.  589 
Cluain  Hi  Bkroin,  94 
Cluain  Mic  Ndis,  (Clonmacnoise) ;  8, 

21,  59, 138,  185 
Cluain^  (kb  Oil  Ckluain/),  840 
Cluain  Sosta  (Clonsost),  852,  853 
Cluain  /orartf  (Clonard),  170 
Cluain    Uamka    (Cloyne;    literally, 

"  Cloyne  of  the  Caves"),  66 
Clyde ;  Strath-,  [App.  591  n. 
Cnamkckoill  (in  llpperary),  385,  408 
CnamkckoUUi  the  Coirtk^,  (Bock  of), 

885,  402 
Cnoc  Ain^f  (Knockany),    316,  817, 

486  n. 
Cnoc  an  Air,  Battle  of  (the  Hill  of 

Slaughter),  312 
Cnoc  na  n-Aspal;  Abbot  of,  361 
Cnoc  Grein^  422 
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Cnoc  Luingi  ("  Enocklong^) ;  Drom 

Damkghair€,  198,200,  271 
Cnoc  Samhna,  Battle  of,  312 
Cnucka,  Battle  of;  Cumhall,  killed  at 

the,  802 
Coast  GuaidB,  Finn's,  315 
Cobai;  Eochaidh,  363  [App.  610 
Cobkthach  Cad  Breach,  63,  208,  451. 

—killed  in  Dinn  lUgh,  253 
Coblai;  Druim-^  [App.  607 
Cochlan  {Mac\  168,— [Pedigree  of, 

App.  550 
Codan  Corinchisnech,  phyaician,  221 
Codlad=cotlad,  177 
Coelbad,  363  [App.  610 
Coerabar  Boeth,  daughter  of  Etal 

Anbuail,  426 
CotmghuCs  [S.  Eeyin's],  Church  at 

Gleann  da  Locha,  367,  370 
Coga  (see  Da  Choga),   260,  [App. 

584  n. 
"  Cogadh  Gall  re  GaedhealaiblT,  the, 

232 
CoicU  O'CoicU,  102 
Coigedh  Shrevng  [App.  563 
CoQl  Eassa,  102 
CoUlefoakair,  (BaiU),  166,  170 
Cotr^  Breacain,  267,  [App.  587  n. 
Coirth^  CnamhchoUU,  the,  385,  402 
CoirihiDearg  (the  Red  Pillar  Stone), 

ofi>atAf,288 
Cokely,  (OCoicU),  102 
Colamnafiarb,  32 
Colgan,  Father  John,  26, 143,  [App. 

645.---JDefended  against  Lanigan, 

841,  345. — On  the  ancient  Lives 

of  St.  Patrick,  348 
Colgu;  Aedh,  the  son  of,  420 
Com  UaDumechda;  Prayer  of,  379 

[App.  615 
Colla  Mac  Mahon  of  Oriell  [App.  557 
CoUa  Uait,  55,  72,  167— Race  of; 

Clann  Ferhis  historians,  219 
Collas,  the  Three:  CoUa  Uais,  Colla 

Meannj  and  Colla  Fochri,  the  de- 
stroyers of  Emania,  72 
Collait,  Crtdmthir;  from  Druim  RoU- 

gech,  [App.  608 
CollBuana  ('<  the  Hazel  of  Buan""), 

270 
College  of  St  Cdnmba ;  the  Miosach 

at,  336 
Collcqa;e,  IWnity;  MSS.  copied  for, 

370 
Colman  (see  Clann  Cholmain),  413 
Colman  Mdr,  414 

Colman^  St.,  of  Arann  Island,  293, 850 
Colman,  St^  of  Cruachan  AigU,  423 
Colman  O'Seasnan,  53 
Colman  Uamhach  [App.  608 


Coloured  thatch,  310 
Colpa,  447  {Inbhear  Colpa) 
Cofptha,  200.— Rath  Colptha     [App. 

603 
Colton's   Visitation,    Primate;    Dr. 

Reeyee'  edition  of  [App.  613 
Cdunha,  St.,  {Colum  CdU);  forged 

«  prophecy"  of,  432 
Columbanns,  MS.  Commentary  on 

the  Psalms,  hy  (at  Milan),  27 
Colum  CilU,  Samt,  17,   18,  41.  77, 

170,  218,  389etseq..  342, 369, 399, 

407;— called  Co/umCtMJApp.608; 

the  son  of  FeidhKmidh  tApp.  608, 
-first  compiled  the  miracles  of  St. 


Patrick  [App.  501,  608.— Prayer 
of,  329  [App.  598.  —  " -l&tts" 
of,  77.— Rule  of,  374  [App.  612. 
—CuUefadh  of,  332,  834  [App. 
599.— Crozier  of,  338.— his  Amhra 
218.— Copy  of  the  Psalms  by,  321, 
827.— Figure  of,  323.  — his  burial 
and  exhumation.  410. — Judgment 
of  K.  Diarmaid  against,  328. — 
Liyes  of,  389  et  seq.,  342.— 0*Don- 
neU»s  Life  of,  407  [App.  540.— Pre- 
tended <'  Prophecies''  of;  399,  432, 
[App.  625  et  seq.,  634-5,— Co/irm 
CitU,  and  the  Saints  of  Scotland, 
369.— pedigree  of,  360.— acquainted 
with  Beg  Mac  D€,  399.— his  Poem 
on  Eochaidh  Mac  Eire,  and  oh  the 

Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  242 

the  Cathach  of,  330  [App.  598,  599 

Colony,  Immigration  <n  a  {Tochomh- 
ladJi)  i  <'  Historic  Tales'*  of,  294 

Coman  of  Ceann  Mara,  Saint,  292 

Comar,  Battle  of,  307 

Comgall,  (son  of  Domangori),  55, — 
Saint,  170 

Comhad,  212 

Comharba  (successor),  58,  325 

Comhghall;  the  Rule  of  St.,  374 

Commandments,  the  Ten  {Deich  m- 
Breithir) ;  [a  name  for  the  Penta- 
teuch,] 9,  81,  [App.  495 

Commons,  Conunittee  of  the  House 
of  (1849),  845 

Comyn,  John;  grant  by  John  Eari 
of  Moreton  to  [App.  604 

Conachail;  Battle  of,  101 

Conachlann,  or  **  Chain-Verse",  365 

Conaill,Cinel(9ee  Cinel  Chonaill),\SS, 
219,  827  [App.  599,  600 

ConaUl^  Clann;  heir  loom  of  the, 
183,  827,  219  [App.  599,  600 

ConailL  Buidhe;  the,  425  [App.  630 

Conaill,  Crom ;  the  (ib.) 

Conaing's  Tower,  244  [App.  590  n. 

Conair€  Mdr  Mac  Ederscedil  (Mo- 
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naTch  A.!!.  5091),  14,  45,  54,  258, 
453,  [App.  618.— Date  of  the  reign 
of  [App.  509.— Cu-^Zcw,  Master  of 
the  Hounds  to  [App.  586  n. 
Concord  O'Clerigh,  148 
Conair^f  the  Bath  of  [App.  515 
Conall   Ceamach,  14,  49,  226,  270, 
275,  279  [App.  514;— and  Bilchu 

[App.  690  n. — At  Ross  na  Righ 
App.  589  n.— Death  of  [App.  488, 

587  n.— The  "  Red  Route''  of,  819 
Conall  Dearg  Ua  Corra^  289 
Conall  Eachluaithy  209 
Conall  G?w/6rfn,288,—<  Adventures  oOi 

819, 828, 330.— Burial  of,(A.D.  464), 

898 
Conall  («of  the  Swift  Steeds**),  218 
Conall "  Sciath'Bhachair,  831 
Conall,  son  of  Amhalgaidh,  330 
Conall,  son  of  Coelmuin^,  at  Rome; 

662-3 
Conall,  son  otNiall  ^^Naot-ghiallach'*, 

860 
Conamhatl,  son  of  Gilla-Arri,  403 
Conan  Mac  Moma,  317 
Conan's  House  of    Ceann    Sleibhh; 

Tale  of  the  Feast  of,  313 
Conception ;  the  Immaculate,  380 
Conckobhar,  oi;  St.   Ultan,  son  of 


[App.  608 
'Oncnob' 


Conchobhar,  54,  96 
Conchobhar  Camm  [App.  548 
Conchobhar  Mac  Ivessa ;  69,  etc.  [see 

Conor], — ^the  Vision  of  [App.  592n. 

—Tragedy  of,  274,  276,  463  [App. 

593,  636.— On  the  place  of  death  of 

[App.  593 
Conchobhar  na  Siubhdaini,  236 
Conchobhar,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  346 
Condor^,  17  [on,  372 

Confession  and  Absolution;    Canon 
Confey,   near   Lucan  {Ceannfuaii); 

Battle  of,  421 
Confessors,  assembly  of  3000  Father-, 

881 
Conaa  (Con^) ;  the  Cross  of,  338 — 

Magh  Tuxrtadh,  near,  245 
Congal  Clam,  50  [App.  586  n. 
Conghal    Clartngneach   (Caithreim) ; 

(the  Battles  of.  Tale  of),  261.— the 

Triumphs  of  [App.  591  n. 
ConghbhaU,  Ua;   Book   of  the,    18 

[App.  496 
CongUnni,  Mac;  the  Poet,  353 
Conlaedh,  artificer  of  St.  Brigid,  838 
Conla  Ruadh,  Tale  of  the  Adventures 

of,  318 
Conioingeas,  (Cormac),  36,  etc. 
Conmach,  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  363 
Conmaicn€,  101 


Conmaicn€MaigheRein;0'D\i\genBXiB, 

the  historians  of  the,  219 
Conn  "  Ced.  Cathach'' ;  («  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles**),  the  birth  of  [App. 

531. — poems  on.  300. — ^liis  reign, 

453  (and  see  BaiU  Chuinn,  and 

BaU^  an  Scdil)  [App.  618,  620.— 

"  Prophecies"  ascribed  to,  385 
"  Conn's  half"  (see  ''Leath  Chuinn''), 

400,  etc. 
Conns,  the  three ;  407,  507, — the  son 

of;  [App  479,607 
Con,  Loch ;   Paten  of  St.  Tigheman 

found  at,  338 
Conn-na  mBocht,  138, 182,  184,  185, 

[App.  570,  571 
Connacht,  Annals  of,  104, 113 
Connacht,    Fenians   of;    Goll  Mac 

Moma,  chief  of  the,  302 
Connellan's  edition  of  the  Annals  of 

the  Four  Masters,  150,  169 
Connery ;  the  Abb^,  66 
Connla  Mac  Echagan,  130 
Conor;  Castle,  223— diocese  of,  76 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  69,  etc.  [and  see 

Conchobhar'] — JlcfARa,poet  of,  383. 

— Cormac  Conlomgeas,  son  of,  260, 

275. — tract  on  the  Death  of  [App. 

533.— the  History  of,  453 
Conor  0*Beaghan,  82 
Conroy,  Florence  {G'Maelchonavr€), 

[App.  644 
Conrux;  Aideadh^,  273 
CJonry,  John,  98 
Consecrating  touch   of  the  crozier, 

the,  413 
Consecration  of  a  church;  ancient 

ritual  for,  357,  378 
Constantinople;  Oilen,  stone-builder 

of,  222 
Constantine   the   Great;    Story   of 

[App.  532 
Consul ;  Altus,  aRoman,277,[App.642 
"  Contention  of  the  Bards'*,  the,  141 
Continental   expeditions  of    Ugain€ 

M6r,  451 
Continuation  of  Tighemagh,  by  Mac 

Gradotgh,  74  [App.  529 
Contractions  appended  to  O'CHery's 

Glossary,  178  [App.  660 
Copenhasen,  no  firagments  of  Irish 

MSS.  found  in,  5 
Cooke,  Mr.,  of  Birr,  837 
CooUvin,  (Cut/   0  bh-Ftnn)^   145, 


[App.  546,  548 
**Copy;  to< 


>  every  book  its**,  328 
Cordnn,  101.— Battle  of  [App.  586  n. 
Corb,  the  Poet.  209, 388.    [App.  620 
Core,  210 
Core  of  Caisel    [App.  491 
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Core,  the  son  of  Lugkaidh,  Tale  of. 
[App.  469;— his  city,  [App.  623 

CorcaLaoi^  190 

Corcomroe  Abbey,  212,  234,  346 
[App.  680.— Founded  by  Conor 
O'Brien,  234 

Corcomroe,  the  O^TrcighthighB  of;  346 
"Cork,  woe  to  the  people  of,  (*< Pro- 
phecy" of);  420,  421,  426,  428 

CosMAC  Mac  Aibt  ;  Histonrof  King, 
42,  43,— A  righteooB  Judge,  10  n. 
— ^Description  of,  44  [|App.  510. 
— Learning  and  legislation  of;  46- 
47. — At  Drom  Damhahair€  [App. 
589n.— Courtship  of  J^iftA^,Daugh- 
ter  of,  283.— Tale  of  the  Adven- 
tures of,  318.— iSoZratr,  9,  41,  402, 
464,656 

CiMrmac  MacChuUlennain,  12, 53, 41 7; 
— K.  of  Monster  (aj).  885),  238.— 
Killed  (A.D.  903),  420  [App.  467. 
—Killed  on  a  Tuesday,  405.— The 
Role  of,  375,— his  Glossary,  17, 19. 
—on  "  TeathraT  and  "  TuighenT,  384 

Cormac  Conloingeas,  36,  etc. 

Cormac  (see  Rath  Chormaic\  402 

Cormac  Cos,  Death  of,  312.— Race  of 
in  Thomond,  208 

Cormac  MacLaghteghi,  68 

Cormacy  successor  of  Colum  CiUi,  338 

Cormaicj  Mainister  ua  g-,  352  ^ 

Cormaic  (and  see  Ua  Cormaic\  70 
[App.  526 

Cormaic  Ua;  Abban,  son  of,  382 
[App.  616 

ComutafL,  381  [App.  615 

Corra,  Ua ;  Tale  of  the  Imramh  (Ex- 
pedition) of  the,  289 

"Corriga  Gunnell"  (see  Carraig  O 
g-Conaill),  212 

Cosgrach,  211 

Costelloe,  Mac-,  [App.  548 

Cothirthiacus  (Patricius),  [App.  608 

Cothraigh^  another  name  for  St.  Pa- 
trick; [App.  623 

Conches,  310 

Courcy,  John  De;  (a.d.  1260),  235.— 
Forged  "prophecies**  in  favour  of, 
431 

"  Courting  a  living  calf'* ;  [App.  503 

Courtships  [see  Tochmarca], ''  Histo- 
ric Tales"  of;  278 

Cow,  Book  of  the  Dun,  182 

Cow-Spoila  [see  Tdna'],  "Historic 
Tales"  of;  277 

"  Cow,  to  every,  her  calf*',  328 

Craobh' Ogham    [App.  470 

Craebh'Ruadh,  14 

CrafUn^,  the  first  harper  aamed  in 
history,  252 


Crann-tahhaUl  (sUng),  the,  276 
CraUoe,  {Crtatalach\  312,  401 
"  Craunagh**  (Battle  of),  69 
"  Creas**;  Vallanoey*s  invention  of 

word,  366 
Creatalach  (Cratloe),  312, 401 
Cr€dhi,  daughter  of  Cairbr€^  K.  of 

Kerry,  808,  etc  [App.  594 
Credibility  of  our  earner  history,  67. 

—of  the  ancient  genealogies,  205 
Credni  the  mound  of  [App.  514 
Credo,  412,  [App.  627 
Creich€,  Mac ;  Life  of  Saint  [App.  630 
Creidni,  worker  in  metals  to  King 

Nuada,  247. 
Cremhthainn,  Ua,  territory  of;  325 
Criaighj  Druim  (  Ci//Z>ara),  Battle  of ; 

[App.  487,  508. 
Crtmthann  Sciath-bel,  450  [App.  589  n. 
CricU,  son  of  Dttbhchrvit,  builder  of 

the  Rath  of  Ailinny  222 
Crimall,  48 
Crimhthainn,  (Aodh  3/ac-),186,  [App. 

571 
Crimthainn,  FeUdkimidh  Mac;  K.  of 

Munster  (a.d.  824),  238, 362  [App. 

623 
Crimtha%  5  n.,  54 
Crimhihann  M6ry  189.  —  grandunde 

of  King  Z>a<A»,  285 
Crimhihann    Nia   Nair  in   Britain, 


[App.  589  n. 
Crunhthann  Sciath'bel 


Crvnhthann  Sciath'bel    [App.  589  n. 
Crimhthann's  daughter  iJiihn^  **  Ua- 

thach**,  or  "the  Hateful"    [App. 

483,  586  n. 
Crinna,  200 ;  Battle  of   [App.  593  n. 
Crithinbely  221 

Crobh'Dear^,  Cathal,  101  [App.  547 
Crochan,  Kmg's  County  {Cruachain 

Brx  EUQ,  395 
Ciofton;  Duald  MacFirbis  unfortu- 
nately slain  by  a,  122 
Crogh  Patrick  {Cruach    Pfiatrak), 

423,  etc 
Crdin€;  Loch-,  312 
Crom  Chonnaill,  425, 428    [App.  630 
Crom  Cruach,  103;— the  site  of  it,  103, 

[App.  538.—"  The  Bloody  Maggot** 

[App.  631-2 
Cromlechs,  graves  vulgarly  so  called, 

247,815    [App.  597 
Cromwell's  barbarous  rule  in  Erinn, 

127 
Cronins,  the  (^O^Crdnin);  descended 

firom  the  Druid  Mo^h  RuUh,  272 
Cronan  of  Roecrea,  Saint,  335 
Cronchuj  son  of  McfnaHf  (father  of 

Caeih€)y  307 
^  Crook-headed  staff",  (crozier),  397 
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Croom,  Co.  Liraerick,  305 

Cro ;  Rath;  416 

Cros-JJoir^Chaoin,  101 

Croases  in   Museum  of  R.I.A.,  etc., 

321,  336.— of  Conffa,  338 
Crotta  Ciiach,  Loch ;  (Lake  of  Cliach's 

Harps).  427 
Crott,     Sliabh'    (the    Mountain    of 

Harps;,  427 
Crozier  ("  crookheaded  staff"),  397. 

— of  St.  Patrick  (and  particularly, 

see  Bachall  Isu\  603  n. — ^the  con- 
secrating touch  of  the,  413 
Croziers  in  Museum  of  R.I.A.,  etx;., 

321,  336 
**  Crozier  shield" ;  Conall  of  the,  331 
Cruach  {Crom-\  103    [App.  638.— 

"The  Bloody  Maggot",  [App.  631-2 
CruachatHj  179. — Boicy  rath-builder 

of,  222.— Palace  of,  285.— /2aiM-, 

33.— King  Dathi,  buried  at,   288. 

—Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283— Tale 

of  Meadhbh  and  the  Cave  of  [App. 

632.— The  Cave  of  [App.  686  n. 

687  n. 
Cruachain  AigU  {Cruach  Phatraic), 

423  [App.  629 
Cruachain  Bri  Exl€y  Battle  of,  895 
€ruadin€^  88 
Cruaigh,  or  Cruaidhy  (not  Cruaich\ 

the  word  in  O'Lochain's  Poem  on 

Tara;  10  n. 
Crucifixion,    death   of   Conor    Mac 

Nessa  on  the  day  of  the,  277  [App. 

642 
Cruimthir   CoUait^  from  Druim  Roil- 

gech  [App.  608 
Cruit,  a  harp,  427 
Cruiihnearu,  the  (Picts) ;  450,  [App. 

586,  692  n.  ♦ 

Crw,  ifagh' ;  ("bloody  plain"),  263 
Crunn,  and  Ids  wife,  Macha ;  [App. 

586  n. 
Crunnbadrai,  son  of  Eochaidh  Cobai 

863  [App.  610 
Crystal  cups,  310 
Crystal  ornaments,  323 
Cw.— [the  son  of  the  three  C«»,  or 

Coiw].— [App.  479,  507 
Cuailgn^y  8  n.,— Battle  of  [App.  621, 

(and  see  Tain  Bo  Chuaitgni) 
Cualann,   Slight,  (The  Great  Eoad 

of  Cualann),  259,  463 
Cuan  (yLochairif  9, 42, 53.— His  Poem 

on  Taxa,  9,  10  [App.  496 
Cuan  Snamha  Aighnech  (Carlingford), 

287 
Cuana,  Book  of,  19 
Cuana,  King  of  Fermoy  [App.  690  n. 
Cuanach  (O'Briens  of),  21 1 


Cuar ;  Dun-,  363 
Cuchotmacht,  103 
Citchorb ;  (Sliabh  Smdh^  Chonchorb\ 

[App.  478,   480,  —  poem   on    the 

Death  of  [App.  480,  482 
Cuchulainny   14,   69,   274,   275,  278, 

279,   280,— death   of,  by  magical 

arts  [App.  319,  483,  507,  687.— 

Adventures  of  [App.  589  n.— and 

Blathnait   [App.    690  n at    the 

siege  of  Falga  [App.  588  n. — the 

Seirgligh€     Chonchulainn^      [App. 

637-8. 
Cuckoo  sings  for  Credhi^  310 
Cucoi^ricAtf  O'Clery,  22  [\App.  7.^,  79 
Cucotgrich^  0*l)ubhgennatn,  145 
Cuglasj  Prince ;  (from  whom  Btlach 

Con<7/au,=Baltingla8),  283  [App. 

686  n. 
Cuiaeadh  Sreing^  the,  {Sreng*s  Pro- 

vmce,  Connacht),  246 
Cuil  Bennchair,  in  Ui  Failgh€^  365 
Cuileanndin,   Cormac  Mac^  [and  sea 

Cormac],  King  of  Munster,  (a.i>. 

885),  238 
Cuiiejadh,  the  (of  St.  Colum  CUl^\ 

332,  334  [App.  699.— the,  (of  St. 

Eimhin),  835,  [App.  599.— the,  (of 

St.  Patrick),  838 
CuU  Dreimn€,  329 
Cuilein^  Clann- ;  in  Clare.  234 
Cuil  Cramhnay  Flann  of,  421 
Cuilinn,  Fidh,  420 
0«i//;J/ac-,  447 
"  CuiLMENN",  the,  1,  8,  29,  31,  32.— 

great  antiquity  of,  41 ;  [App.  494, 

504 
CuU  06AFinn(Coolaviu),  145,  [App. 

546,  648 
Cuinnir€,  76 
Cuitrech  Lifi,  (the  "Curragh  of  Kil- 

dare"),  805 
Cuirr  na  h'Eilltif,  178  [App.  561 
Cuisin ;  David,  son  of  liiolrard,  [App. 

467 
Culann^  Bearnan- ;  (the  gapped  Bell 

of  St.  CM/«n/»),  337 
Culdees  {CeiU D^),  111,  185,  353.— 

Rule  of  the,  375 
Cullen,  (0*Cuileamhain)y  Most  Rev. 

Paul;  Archbishop  of  Dubliu;  fa- 
mily of  [App.  488 
Cu7,  the  Feara-  ;  (of  Teabhtha),  286 
Cumair,  Ath-;  Battle  of  [App.  691  n. 
Cumdach,  326 

Cumhaill  (see  Raith  Chumhaill)^  403 
Cumhall,  father  of  Finny  302,  304 
Cunga  (see  Cong),  82, 93,  etc.  [App. 

686  n. 
Cup-bearers,  249,  309 

44 
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Cttrach,  the  making  of  a,  293.— Trad- 
ing between  Erinn  and  Scotland, 
267 

Cvroi  Mac  Dairi,  185  [App.  587  n., 
589  n.,  590  n.,  6SI  n.— Tale  of  the 
Tragedy  of,  273.— hia  Grave  [App. 
579.-^tone-biiilder,  Cidoin,  222 

CurraghofKildaie  {Cmrrech  Liff), 
805 

Curry,  {0* Comhraidki),  race  of,  210 

Cnrtaina  of  bed,  310 

Custom  (see  Chiyaliy),  276 

Cycle  of  the  Epact  (calculation  as  to 
St.  John's  Day),  425,  427 

Da  Chogaj  Tale  of  the  Destruction 
of  the  Bruighean^  260  [App.  584  n. 

Da  Derga,  Destruction  of  the  Brutg- 
hean,  14,  185,  242,  258  [App.  584, 
(and  see  618) 

Dachrica,  Dill,  son  o^  805 

''Dael  Uladhr,   Dubhthach,  275 

Daghda,  Aengus,  son  of  the,  45 

Daphda  Mdr,  the,  249.— the  Hall  of 
the  [App.  505 

Daidht,  Temple-;  [App.  593 

DaiU,  Beat  atha,  Battle  of,  407 

Dairbri,  or  Dairairiy  Island;  (now 
called  Valentia  Itdand),  272 

Dair^  68.— Ccrfta  [App.  491.— 2>atr^ 
Dd  Bhaet^  the  ford  of  (where 
Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell);  [App.642— 
Dair^  Dommhar,  **  Emperor  of  the 
whole  world",  816 

Dairin^j  daughter  of  Tuathal  Teacht- 
mar,  280,  308 

Dairt,  daughter  of  Eochaidh  [App. 
585  n. 

Ddla,  SUghi,  the,  468 

Dalcassians,  Pedigrees  of  the,  209, 
213.  — the;  called  the  House  of 
Tal,  [App.  479.  — Kings  of  this 
race,  213 

Dal  Cuirb  [App.  474 

Dal  FiatacA,  171,  226 

Dalian  Forgaill,  29, 171 

Daim-Buain  [App.  474 

Dal  Monach  [App.  474 

Doll  (the  blind),  Guair^  805 

Dalriada,  88;— of  the  race  of,  412,414, 
415.^Progre6S  of  the,  into  Scot- 
land [App.  593 

Damghhair€,  Drom  (E^nocklong),  198, 
271,  200  [App.  589  n. 

Damh'Imsh  rDeyenish),  330, 340 

Danes  and  the  Ghiedhil;  Histoiy  of 
the  Wan  of  the,  232.— Copy  in, 
volume  among  the  0*Clery  MSS. 
In  Brussels,  173 

Danes,— or  JCocA/ann«,  225,226.— ene- 
mies of  letten  in  Erinn,  6.— bat- 


tle with  the;  (A.D.917),  887.— 
Gluttony  of  the,  224,  (App.  581.— 
Commerce  of  the,  224  [Ara.  581.— 
Blathmac  killed  by,  as  a  Chrirtian, 
362.— of  the  Hebrides,  404.— St^nc, 
King  of  the,  of  Dublin,  414.— in 
Munster  defeated  at  Salchoid  (aj^, 
941),  403 

Daniel,  869 

Danish  Invasion,  5,  416. — ^  Prophe- 
tic** allusions  to,  899.— Fleet  on 
the  Upper  Shannon,  (a.d.  840), 
400,405 

Daraire,  Oilean- ;  ("Valentia  la- 
land");  272 

Dar€,  35 

Daiki,  King,  125  [App.  592  n.— the 
Cathreim,  [App.  591  n.  — Death 
of  (Aj>.  428),  284.— the  History 
oi;  454.  —  Tale  of  the  Expedition 
of,  to  the  Alps,  284.— Duald  Mac- 
Fhrbis  descended  from,  125. — an- 
cestor of  O'Biain  and  O'CuHeam- 
hain,  (CuUen),  [App.  488 

Datho ;  Mac-,  (Mesroeda)  [App.  486 

David,  369 

Deacair,  Imtheacht  an  Ghilla,  813, 
316 

Dealhaeth,  209 

Dean,  Druim ;  house  of  Finn  at,  303 

Dearc  Fema,  (now  Cave  of  Dnnmore) 
[App.  587  n.,  589  n. 

Dearg,  (Ath-),  103 

Deannatt,  Dull;  the  Exile  of  the 
sons  of,  319,  468 

Deasy  (Dtisi),  50,  193  [App.  532 
593 

Debility  of  the  Ultonians,  the  [App. 
586  n. 

De<9ollation  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Fes- 
tival of,  425,  etc. 

Decies,  193  (see  D&s£) 

Decision  of  King  Diarmaid  aa  to 
St.  Colum  CilU,  328 

Declan,  St.,  of  Ardmoie ;  Life  of,  340 

De  Clare,  234,  236 

De  Courcy,  John,  235.  —  Forged 
"  prophecies**  in  &vour  of,  451 

Dectir€  [App.  508 

Dedication  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
Hasten  [App.  543 

Dedication  of  0*Clezy's  Leahhar 
Gabhdla  [App.  552 

Dedication  to  0*Cleiy*s  Reim  Biogh- 
raidh^  [App.  550 

Di  Domnand,  Indech,  son  of ;  a  Fo- 
morian,  249 

Deer  hunted  by  the  king's  guards, 
SaS.—Tadhg,  son  of  Ctan,  killed 
by  a  deer  [App.  588  n. 
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Defence  of  Erinn;   Finn's  arrange- 
ments for  the,  815 
Deich  m-Breiihir^^,  81 
Deirdr€,  96,    14. — and   the  sons  of 

Uisneach,  Tale  c€,  294  [App.  589  n. 
Deirbshiur  don  Eagna  an  Etg8€y  177 
Dtis€,  50, 198  [App.  582,  598 
Delnge  foretold,  a,  885 
Delvin,  the  (AiSbhia€) ;  Ford  on  the, 

282 
Delvin  (Co.  Westmeath) ;  Mac  Cogh- 

Ian,  Lord  of;  180 
Denmark,   Congal  Claringneach  in, 

262 
Den  Mdr;  (Ar^s  attendant),  891 
Denvir,  Bight  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of 

Down ;  Shrine  belonging  to,  887 
DerbJ{fhorgaUl  [App.  483 
Dercedan  ;  Drom-,  882 
Derg,  5odA6A;— (the  fairy),  426.— 

Mtdm,  the  daughter  of,  808 
Derg-dheircj   Loch;    origin   of  the 

name,  267 
Dermod   Mac   Morrocfa,    167,    42J 

[App.  671 
Dermot  (see  D'yxrmaid) 
"Deny  J  the  Book  of,  20 
Desgibalj  (Disdple),  [App.  495 
Descriptions  (personal)  of  the  Ubter 

Chiefs,  in  an  ancient  Tale,  88 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  895.— James,  Earl 

of,  422 
Destruction   of    literature    by   the 

Danes  and  Anglo-Normans,  5,  6.— 

of  the  Fahice  of  Emania  by  the 

Three  Co/las,  72 
Derenish  {DamkJtwt),  880, 840 
Devil,  a  vow  to  the,  290.— Tale  of 

Tadg  O^Briain  and  the  [App.  532 
Dialects;  the  inventors  of  the  [App. 

501 
"  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men",  807 
''Dialogue    of    the    Two   Sages**; 

{"Prophecy*' in),  883 
Dianceachti  physician,  28,  46,  221.— 

the  surgeon  of  King  Nuada,  247 
Diarmaidf  55— and    Grainn€^  818.^ — 

"Beds  of  [App.  697.— at  Beann 

JSdair,  (Howth),  283 
Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa  Cerrhheoil, 

the  Monarch,  898  ;'-judgment  of, 

828.— his  courtship  of  the  Btgfo- 

lad,  288.— Bc^r  Mac  Z>«f,  Poet  of, 

899  [App.  517 
Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha,  187,  421 

[App.  571 
Diarmaid;  murder  of    King,   (a.d. 

1169),  887 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Cucogry  O'Clery 

[App.  561 


Diarmaid,  son  of  Matl  na  m-bd,  421 
Diarmaid,  the  sons  of,  415 
Diarmada  (the  Sliocht),  110.  — The 

^nealogy  of  the  Ua-,  13 
Diarmuit,  son  of  Ainmirh,  868  [App. 

610 
Diehedal  do  diennaibh,  240 
Dictionary  I  want  of  a  Gaedhelic,  457. 

— Committee  formed  to  prepare  a, 

467 
Dill,  son  <^  Daehreea,  805 
Diman,  70  [App.  627 
Dimma ;  Es-,  [App.  489,  490 
Dimma's  Book  (T.C.D.\  28, 885 ;  652 
Dinn   High,    461,  — (raotm    Tenba 

[App.   482,— 4;he  Destruction   of, 

252 
Dinnsenchas,  9,  58,  49  (n.  28),  188, 

193,  449,— the,  about  Brecdifi,  257. 

—Finian  Poems  from  the,  80^ 
Dioma'a  Book  (T.C.D.),  28,  836 
Directors,  Spiritual,  868 
Disert  Aengusa,  864 
Disert  BetHech,  864 
Disert  O'Dea,  286 
Discipliae;  Monastic  Bules  of,  357, 

873 
Distribution  of  Food,  811 
Dit/iorba,  70   [App.  527.— The  three 

sons  of,  283 
Divioation  by  Druidism  (Fitm  Mac 

CumhoMl),  394 
Dobharchon  {Muinter),  210 
Dobru,  222 

Doctor ;  the  first,  in  Erinn,  221 
Dodder ;  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga  on 

the,  269,  269 
Doei  of  Neimthenn,  the  judgments  of, 

46 
Dog,  Breacan\  267 
Doghra,  the  chief  Druid  of  King 

Dathij  284 
Doighr€;  Leabhar  nu$r  Duna  (com- 
monly   called     Leabhar    Brea^ ; 

RIJl),  31,190,362,  etc. 
Doir^,  20 

Doir^  da  BhaeUt,  276 
Do%r€  Lurain,  50 
Doirin  Cranncha,  102 
Domangort,  56 

Domhnach,  the  name  (to  wiiat  ap- 
plied), 835 
Domhnach     Airgid,    the,    321,    322 

[App.  698 
Domhnach  Chaimi  (qu.  Doney Car- 
ney 0^2 
Domhnach  Sechnaill  (Dunshaugblin), 

844,  [App.  606 
Domhnali,  50.  —  Military  School  of 

the  Scottii^  champion,  279— Son 
11  B 
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of  Flannacan,  his  poem,  222  [App. 
677 

DomknallBdny  K.  of  Scotland  (1093), 
414,  417 

Domhnall  M6r  O'Brien,  last  King  of 
Munster,  234 

Dotnhnallj  son  of  Aedh  Mac  Ainmir/, 
333 

Domhnainn,  Inbher- ;  (Malahide  Bay), 
385,  402 

*^  Domiciliary  yisitB**  in  Ireland,  355 

Domhnainn,  Maeil  ("  Moll  Downey") 
[App.  485 

Domhnann  multitudes;  the,  [App.485. 
—the  /Yr-,  [App.  580 

Donaghadee  (probably  Oirear  Cao\n\ 
287 

Donaldbane  (DontAna// i?an),  414,417 

Donegall,  Martyrology  of,  353 

Donlevy,  148 

Donn,  (the  *'  Dorm  Chuailgn^'''),  35, — 
Bonn ;  the  eldest  son  of  Milesius, 
21 7,  447, 448,— Lord  of  ^rc^/a,414, 
— dg  Mac  Oireachtaigh^  102 

Donnariy  St.,  martyrdom  of  [App. 
691  n. 

Donnchadh^  brother  of  K.  Fiacka, 
333.— K.  of  Leinster,  364 

Donnchadh  (yBiaoin^  Tale  oft  [App. 
532 

Donnchtidh,  son  of  Dornhnall,  333 

Donnchadh,  son  otDonrij  414 

Dormchuan,  211 

Donn  Chuailgn^y  35 

Donndesa  [App.  586  n.  —  the  sons 
of,  foster  brothers  of  the  Monarch 
Conair^  Mdr,  258 

Donochmorc,  Munca,  Bishop  of,  349 

Donnsleibhff  (fa  Gadhra,  [App.  546 

Donovan  (Rev.  J.) ;  his  publication 
without  acknowledgment  of  cata- 
logue of  the  St.  Isidore  MSS.,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  O'Curry  for  the  late  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Lyons,  157,  [App.  646 

Donnycarney(qu.i>07/i/mac/iC'Aotm^), 
882 

Doorkeepers,  309 

Doorposts  of  green  (bronze),  310 

Door,  (lintel  of  carved  Silver),  310 

Dommhar^  Dairi^^  315 

Dothor^  the  (Dodder  river),  259,  269 

Dove,  representation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a,  323 

"Downey,  Moll";  (JMaeU Domhnainn) 
[App.  485 

Downpatrick,  Battle  of,  (a.d.  1260), 
286,  [App.  547.— Burial  there  of 
St.  Colum  CilUy  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.  Brighid,  410.— (i>un  dd  Leth 
glas),  20,  413.— The  Book  of,  20 


Dragain;  Loch  Bely  427 

Dragon,  the  Fiery,  426,  427 

Drecauiy  Tuaim ;  St.  Bricin  of,  (aj>. 
637),  418 

Drech'Mhaghy  paved  by  Conn  [Ai^. 
621 

Dremawy  Glas  Mac^  815 

Dremn€,  Cuil,  329 

Dresses  and  accoutrements  of  an  an> 
cient  diief,  38 

Drignendy  Drom-,  [App.  477 

Drimnagh  (Drummainech\  270 

Drisegj  the,  241 

Dro^heda,  (Inbher  Colpa),  448 

Drotchit;  £e/-an-,  (near  Sligo),Battle 
of  [App.  548 

Drom  AurchailU,  382 

Drom  Ceata,  the  Book  of,  21 

Dromm  Cohlai,  [App.  607 

Droma  Deirg,  Raith,  308 

Droma  Snecktay  the  Ctn,  13,  41, 
206,  [App.  464.  497;  656 

Dromcliff  (Cmi/  Dreimn€y  near),  329 

Drom  Damhghairiy  198,  200,  271 

Drom  Fimiy  Saint  Finnen  of,  328 

Drom  Sneachta,(The  Cmof\  206, 656. 

**  Drowning  of  books'*,  etc.,  by  the 
Danes,  5 

Druid,  Finnchaemh,  the  (of  Daih%)y 
2S5. '-' Bacrachy  Conor's,  277,— 
Doghra,  the,  284, 

Druidical  arts,  284.— Spells,  271.— 
Verse,  240 

Druidism  of  Finn  (his  Thumb  of 
Knowledge),  396,  894.  —  of  the 
Tuatha  D€  Danann  [App.  505 

Druids,  249,  300 ;  their  learning,  4  ;— 
as  heralds,  287.  —  Of  Conn ;  the 
three,  388  [App.  620.— of  King 
Laeghair^;  "  prophecy"  of  St.  Pa- 
trick by,397  [App.617.— of  the  Mi- 
le8ians,448. — Mound  of  th&iDumha 
na  n-Druadh)y  284.— the  mound  of 
the,  at  Tara,  [App.  514 

Drtdm  CcUn,  the  ancient  name  of 
Tara,  244 

DruimcUy  2  n.  9,  [App.  495 

Druim  Coblai    [App.  607 

Druim  Criaidhy  the  Battle  of  [A^ip. 
508 

Druim  Deany  house  of  Fhm  at,  303 

Druim  Tibraity  59 

Drummainech  (Drimnagh),  270 

Drury,  Sir  William,  396,  396 
'  Duachy  son  of  Brtany  K.  of  Connacht, 
14,  15,  [App.  498-9 

Duach  Dalid  Z>ead%^Aa,(Monarch),68 

Duach  Galachy  16  and  note,  206, 226, 
[App.  497 

Dwich  Ladhrach,  [App.  626 
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Duach  Ttngumha^  15,andiiote;rApp. 

498 
Duaibhsechf  the  wife  of  Mttircheartach 

Mac  Erca,  neglected  for  Sin  the 

Beansidhe ;  [App.  600 
£>uanairif  12 
Duarcan    Q  h-Eaghra  {Cathal,  son 

on,  102 
Ihibkt  the  lady ;  (from  whom  "  Dub- 
lin"), 269 
Dubhaltachj  82 
DubhaUach  Mac  Firhhisigh,  9, 120,129 

[App  641,  642 
Dubkchruit,  the  Builder,  222 
Dubhda  Dubhlosach,  physician,  221 
Dubh  da  leith^,  Book  of,  19 
Dubhdeadach,  44 
Dubhaenn  O'Duigenan,  83 
Dubktacha  and  Mongan  [App.  692  n. 
Dubhlinn  (Dublin),  88, 403,  [App.  690 

n.  627.— Origin  of  the  name  of,  269 
Dubh  Mac  Turth,  (?),  198 
Dubhthach,  6,  82,  94,  170 
Dubhthach  Datl  Uladh,  275 
Dubhthach  Ua  Lugair,  or  O'Lugair, 

349.— Lands  granted  to  [App.  489. 

—Poems  by  [App.  482 
Dublin,   88,  269-403,  [App.  690  n., 

627. — the  orator  of  (^ConamhaU\ 

403.  —  (^Dubhlinn),   origin  of  the 

name  of;  269 
Du  Cange,  cited,  [App.  602  n. 
Dufferin,  in  Wexford,  211 
Dufthakr  (Norse  for  Dubthach),  6 
Dugdale*8   Monasticon    referred  to 

[App.  603  n. 
Duggan,   (O'Duggana   of  Fermoy), 

descended  from  Mogh  Ruith,  272 
Duibhlinn  [App.  627 
Duigenan,    113    [and    see    Muintir 

Dwbhghenainn^  22;  and  O'Duibh- 

genainn\ 
Duignan,  Dayid,  94  [App.  634 
DuU  Dearmaity  the  Exile  of  the  Sons 

of,  319  [App.  468 
Z>Mi7  Droma  Ceata,  21 
Duinechda ;  Colgu  Ua-,  879-80  [App. 

616 
Dulane  (near  Eells,  County  Meath), 

(Tuilin),  336 
"Dumb^ook"  of  James  Mac  Firbis, 

the,  125 
Dumha  na  n-Druadh   (the  Druid's 

Movnd),  284 
Dumha  Selga  (hunting  mound),  391 
Dun  AUhim€(ou  the  Mill  of  Howth), 

269 
Duncan,  211 
Dun  Cearmna,  (Old  Headof  Kinsale), 

427»429 


Dun  Cuar,  363 

Dun  da  Leathghlas,  (Downpatrick), 

13,  20,  413,  [App.  627 
Dun  Leth'glas8€  [App.  606 
Z>un  nan- 6a//,  62,148 
Dun  na  n-Gedh,  191 
Dun,  the,  of  Credhi,  309  [App.  697 
Dunbolg  [App.  688  n. 
Dunchadh  (Donnchadh),  son  of  Donn, 

414 
Dundealgan  (Dundalk),  287 
Dun  Dotghr^,  31, 180, 190,  862 
Dundrum  Bay,  (Co.  Down),  (^Loch 

Rudhraidh€\  429.— Con^a/  Clar- 

ingneach  lands  at,  262 
Dunflinn,  Co.  Sligo ;  murder  of  Du- 

ald  Mac  Firbis  at,  122 
/>wn^ciOT^in,(Dungiyen,  Co.Derry),20 
DunghuSf  Bishop  c^  Dublin,  404 
Duntang,  44 

Dunlaing,  son  of  JE^nna  [App.  466 
Dunmore,  Cave  of  (Dearc  Ferna; 

County  Kilkenny),  [App.  687  n., 

689  n. 
Dunraven,  Earl  of,  210 
Dun  Riga,  63 
Dunshaughlin  (Domhnach  SechnaUT), 

344  [App.  606 
Dun  Tri'Ziag  (Duntrileague),312 
Duntrileagne,  Co.  Limerick  {Dun  Tri 

Liag),  312 
Durlas  (Thurles),  421 
Durlus,  in  Connacht  (Palace  of  K. 

Crwatr^at),  30 
Durrow,  the  Book  of  (T.C.D.),  23.— 

The  Crozier  of,  838 
Durrthachtj  46 

Durthacht ;  Eoghan  Mac,  275 
Durthacht;  Afaini  Mac,  finding  of 

the  brooch  of,  268 
E  written  for  A,  180 
Eaba,  the  female  physician  of  Ceasairf 

221 
Eachtgha,  126.— Clann  Firbis  histo- 
rians, 219 
Eaghra  {Ui),  147  [App.  646 
Ealta  (see  Magh  n-£alta\  407 
Eamhain  Mhacha,  (Emania),  96 
Earc,  66 

Eas  Mae  n^Eirc,  81,  111 
'EasRuaidh  (near  Ballyshannon),  71, 

284,  400  PApp.  628 
£a»«a(Coi7/-),102 
East  end  of  a  church,  the  altar  at 

the,  397 
Eatharlagk  (Atherlow,  Q^Briens  of), 

211 
Eber  (or  EUnr),  Finn,  147,  157,— and 

Eremon,  the  genealogical  lines  of, 

194,207,447-8 
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EodesiaBtical  MSS.,  BJoaXjm  of  the, 

839,867 
Eode8ia8ticalHi8k)a7,malei!uUsof,855 
Echack  (seoitiTe  case  of  the  name 

Eochaidh;  as  App.  610} 
Echack ;  Loch  n-  (Loch  Nei^)  [App. 

591  n. 
Echaidh  Salbmdh&y  fkUier  of  Neua, 

262  [App.  636-7 
Echbhedil,  Eochaidh,  S83 
Echtiptm,  211 
Echtghi;  Sliabh',  812 
EcHTRAi,  of  the;  (**  AdYeDtares*^ ; 

['*  Historic  Tales",  No.  10],  283 
Eclipse  of  the  son  on  the  daj  of  the 

GraciflzioD,  277 
EdaU  (Italy),  [App.  604 
Edain;  Tale  of  the  Ck>iirtsliip  of, 

[App.  586  n. 
Edair,   Uaih  B^nn€;  (Tale  of  the 

Cave  of  Beann  Edair),  288 
Edair,  Beinn^;  (Hill  of  Howth),  259 

269.— Poem  by  Finn  at,  394,  895 
Edinburgh,  AdTocatee*  Library,  26 
Edlenn,  son  of  TigherwnaSf  {Lug,  son 

of),  [App.  621 
Education,  and  duties  of  an  OUamh, 

239.~Education  for  thePriesthood, 

Canon  on,  872 
^  in  the  Hebrides  [App.  591  n. 
Eglais  beg^  (Clonmacnoise),  59 
Egypt,  222,  447 
Eibir  Mac  Mileadh,  [and  see  Eber], 

147, 157,  etc. 
Eibhin,  [see  Eimhinly  182 
Eidersgel,  father  of  Condire  Mdr^  [and 

see  EtersgeQ  258, — Skilled,  [App. 

508 
Eidhneach ;  Clttain-,  864 
Eile,  Cmachain  Bri;  Battle  of,  895 
EilU,    Cur  na  h-,  178  [App.  562 
EUH;  AUnah',102 
Eimhin,  St.;  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by, 

847,  848,  851.  — the  CuU^adhot, 

835,  851   [App.  599.— -afamwier-^. 

(Monasterevan),  132 
Eimhir^     Tochmarc;  (Tale    of   the 

Courtship  of  Eimer},  [see  Em«r], 

278 
Eircf  [see  Ere;  and  Eaa  Mac  n^Eirc'i, 

111 
Eir^  dg  inis  na  naomh,  163 
Eir€,  Queen,  448 
EirtUt  Loch  [App.  592  n. 
Eithlenn,  daughter  of  Balor,  250 
EiihiU  ''Uathach'\  ("the  Hateful*') 

[App.  483,  586  n. 
Eiiigh  (see  Cinn  EiHgh),  840 
Elatha,  King  of  the  Fomorians,  fa- 
ther of  Breasy  249 


Elegy  of  St  Cohm  am,  [see^JMkv], 

406,  etc 
Bknn  (see  Aikran\  860, 878,  etc, 


(Erinn)  [.^p.484 


[App.  606, 614 

Elgga  (Erinn)  [  * 

EU,  Battle  of  [App.  621 

Ellas,  869 

Elim  Mac  Conraeh,  64, 230,  264 

Elizabethan  and  other  modem  set- 
tlers in  Erinn,  422 

Elizabeth,  oonfedetaipy  against 
Queen,  422 

£lizabeth*8  reign,  Wan  o^  896 

Elopements  (^Aithidhfy,  Hlstodc  Tales 
0^294 

Elphin,  (Ailfinn),  176 

Elton,  804 

Ely,  O'Carroll  of;  209,  219 

Emania,  68,  64,  67,  7(k--Bmnckn^, 
rath-builder  oC;  222.— Foandatian 
of,  Historic  Era  of  the,  67,  68,  70 
[App.  518,  526.— Foundation  of 
the  Palace  of,  description  ot,  883. 
Battle  of,  '*  focetold",  41&  -.  De- 
struction of  (xj).  881\  72 

Embroider  (the  lady  Eimer\  279 

Emer,  the  Lady;  279,  [Apn.5I6, 585n. 

Emer  Mac  Ir  [and  see  jSi^],  207 

Emhedn  Madia,  [and  see  Emania], 
70.—- Foundation  of  [App.  626 

EmJun,  St.  [see  Eimhin\,  847,  etc. 

Emin€,  grandson  of  ^mm^  8,  80 

Emly  (Indiuch),  874  [App.  680 

Emir  [App.  688.— T^icAjBMirc  Emiri 
[Ai>p.  687-8 

Emrtds,  Tuath- ;  [App.  621 

English  defeated  in  sereral  battles, 
895.— settlers;  Tales,  etc.,  before 
the  time  of,  299 —Use  of  finged 
"prophecies**  by  the,  481 

Enchanted  Goblets;  Atdh  (Hrdmdh^ 
and  the,  [App.  582 

Enchanted  house  of  CJeUech,  the,  808 

Engach  (the  Valiant) ;  Atdk,  419 

Erma  Ceumsealach;  6, —  . 
son  of,  454 


OUU  VI,  wx 

Enna  Nia,  44 
Enniskillen,   (Inis 
'  668 


CeihHonn),    169, 


Enoch,  369 

Eochtidh  Abhradh'Tuaidh,  812 

Eochaidh  Aireamh,  murder  of,  (jlm, 
5084)  [App.  691  n. 

Eochatdh  Aireamh,  Monarch  (b.c. 
100),  286,  2da— Killed,  [App.  608. 
— and  Etcnn,  [App.  686  n. 

Eochaidh  Aincheann,  or  Ard^ChtoKn, 
King  of  Leinster,— and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Tuathal  Teachmar,  830, 
803.  [App.  586  n. 
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Eochcadh  Big  Detrg^  Bruighean,  818 
Eochaidh  Buadhach^  67  [App.  626 
Eochaidh  Cobai,  863  [App.  610 
Eochaidh  Domhlen,  72 
Eochaidh    Echbh^il,    Bchool   of^  in 

Sootland,  883 
^ocAauMi^ei(i/€eA,(contemporarywith 

JuliuB  C»8ar),  King;  SS,  54,  224 


[App.   528.  ~  Father  of    Qaeen 
Medhbh  [App.  637.— SIi      " 
his  sons  by  [App.  691  n. 


Eochaidh  Garbh  [App.  618 
Eochaidh  Gunnat^  44 
Eochaidh  Mac  Davre^  68 
Eochaidh  Mac  Eire;    Cohan  Cillers 

Poem  on,  242. — when  king,  244. 

-"Taili^,  the  Spanish  wife  of,  287 
Eochaidh  Mac  Luchta,  King  of  Mid 

Erinn,  46, 267 
Eochaidh  Mac  Mairhda,  K.  of  Eer- 

moj,  294 
Eochaidh  Muighmhedhdin,  14,208,886, 

389.— Story  of  the  Sons  of,  [App. 

531,  693.  —  the   descendants   of, 

[App.  498 
Eochaidh  O'Flannagain,  20,  188 
Eochaidh  0 /7mn,  [and  see  0'Floinn,'\ 

63  [App.  521.— his  Chronological 

Poem,  69 
Eochaidh  SaJbhtddhe,  262  [App.686-7 
Eochaidhy  son  of  Enna  CeinHsealach, 

454 
Eochaidhj  the  first  name  of  OUamh 

Fodhla,2lS 
Eochaidh,    the  Lake  of,    (Loch  n- 

Echach,  or  Neagfa),  294 
Eochaidh   Tirmchama,  K.  of  Con- 

nacht,  329 
Eochain,  GUI;  Battle  of,  895 
Eoganacht,  (of  Loch  L^in\  76,  77 
Eoghan  Bel,  King  of  Connacht ;  St. 

Ceallach,  son  of,  840 
Eoghain,  Cinel;  (see  Cind  Eoghain), 

219 
Eoghan,  fh>m   whom  Tir  Eoghain, 

(Tyrone),  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 
Eoghan  Mac  Dwrthacht,  275 
Eoghan  Mdr,  44,  208 Son  of  OilioU 

Oluim,   851.  —  race  of  in   South 

Munster,  20S. —•  O'Duinins  histo- 
rians of  the  race  of,  219 
Eoghan  O' Conor,  184  [App.  570 
Eoghan  Ruadh    Mac    an   Bhaird, 

(Ward),  830 
Eoghan,  son  of  AilUl  Flann  Beg,  851 
Eoghan,  son  of  Murchadh,  ancestor  of 

St.  Eimhin,  351 
Eoghan  Srem,  15 

Eoahain^  rtr,-829  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 
'*  £oteream  dvitatem**  [App.  601 


Eo-mmn,  71  FApp.  628 

E6in  BicBaxU  ]App.  478 

Edir  (the  river  Nore,  n^J^otr),  864 

Edihaik,  Traigh;  (near  Ballysadare), 

246 
"Eothena",  15[App.501 
Epact  for  1096 ;  (as  to  St  John's  Day, 

that  year),  426,  427 
Episcopacy,  duties  of  the,  872 
Equemes,  809 
Era  of  foundation  of  Emania,  why 

preferred  or  selected  by  Tighemach, 

68  [App.  518,  526 
Eraif,  jL  ttge,  (request)  [App.  633 
Ere  (see  Eochaidh  Mac  Eire),  88, 242 

[see  also  Eire,  and  Eas  mac  n-  Eire"] 
Ere  (the  hidy),  39  [App.  506,  516 
Ere,  son  of  Cairpn,  or  Cairbr€,  49, 

[App.  488,  607,— Mound  of;  [App. 

618 
Erea,  171 
Eremon,  447,— the  graye  of^  449, — 

and  Eber,the  genealogical  lines  of, 

207 
Erenach,  an  {Airchinnech),  290,  844, 

408 
Eric,  4:^ 

Erinn ;  "  Banba^  (q.  v.),  656.— desti- 
nies of  (St.5«rc^anV  "Prophecies"), 

417.— Sovereignty  of  [App.  621.— 

Noble  Saints  of,  369.— Learning  in 

ancient,  3 
''  Erlonde ;  the  great  relicke  of*  [App. 

604 
Ermedach  of  Chehar^  Bishop  [App. 

608 
Erne;  Loch,  418, — Caeluisg^on,  235. 

— Devenish  in,  830, 340.— IsUnd  of 

Senait  {Mac  Maghnusa)  in,  84 
Erne,  the  river ;  Eas  Ruatdh  on,  284 
Emin,  son  of  Duach ;  writer  of  the 

Cin  Droma  Snechta,  14 
Escra,  or  can,  of  ale  [App.  621 
Esmonde,  Sir  T.;  note   concerning 

the  estate  of  [App.  490 
Espousals,  or  courtships  (^Tochmarca); 

Historic  Tales  of,  278 
Espuc,  Tulach  na  n-;  (near  Cabin- 

teely),  882 
Essa  [App.  515  i—Cathair-,  486 
Etain,  Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  319, 

[App.  686  n. 
Etair,  Beinn ;  (or  Edair),  283 
Etal  Anbuail,  Coeraber  boeth,  daugh- 
ter of,  426 
Elan,  the  Poetess,  mother  of  Cairbr€ 

the  Satirist,  248 
Ethain,  the  poet,  888  [App.  620 
Etheor,  164 
Ethur,  (OT  Mac  CuUl),  447 
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Eterscel,  258»—ki]led  [App.  508 
Etymologies  of  names,  part  of  the 

lore  of  an  Ollamhy  240 
£uchaii8t,  the  Holy ;  ancient  Expo- 
sition of  Doctrine  of,  857,  376 
Eugene,  son  of  Sdran,  874 
Eugenians  (the),  218, — and  Dalcas- 

sians,  alternatiye  rights  of,  2 18 
Eusehius  referred  to  hj  Aengus,  368 
*'  Ensebian  Numbers**,  the,  650 
Eustace ;  Captain,  896 
Eyangelistarium,  the,  of  Saint  Moling, 

(T.C.D.),23 
Eve,  November,  a   pagan  festival, 

284, 286 
Exile  on  the  sea  of  the  Men  of  Boss ; 

of  the,  833 
Expeditions  by   Sea;   of  the,   (/m- 

ramha ;  Historic  Tales,  No.  12),  288 
Expeditions,  Military  {Sluaigheadha ; 

Historic  Tales,  No  1 1),  284 
Expedition  to  Italy  of  Ugaine  Mdr^^bl 
Eyebrows,  colouring  of  the,  309 
Fachtna  Finn,  chief  poet  of  Ulster, 

Ca.m.  4024),  261 
Fachtna,S5,  46,  96 —Father  of  Con- 

ckobhar   Mac    Nessa,  274  [App. 

636-7 
Faidheachf  Finn,  the ;  ("sweet sound- 
ing" bell),  337 
Fail,  Ath  Finn;  [App.  480 
Fail,  Inis,  (the  Island  of  Fdl),  167, 

388  [App.  620 
Failgke,  Ui,  (Offaly),  802,  366,  395 
Faitsin€,  Berchan  na  ;  412 
Faind  [App.  515 
Fair  of   Tailltin,  the,  237.— of  the 

Zi/^(Liffey),305 
Fairies,  and  Fairy  Mythology  [App. 

604.— Tale  of  Mac  Cois/,  the  Poet, 

and  the  Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Faithlenn,  Inis-,  (Inisfallen),  75 
Fal,   "the  stone  of  Destiny",   388 

[App.  620.— IfematV  of  [App.  479, 

620 
Falga,  the  Isle  of  Man  [App.  688  n. 
Fatman,  the  Druid,  217 
Fanait,  the  Broom  out  of,  420,421, 

423,  426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Famey,  69,  72 
Faro  [see  Pharaoh],  369 
Farsaidh  {Fenius),  15,  127,  163,217, 

226  [App.  501 
Fas,  US,--{GlennFaisi),  448 
Fast,  general  (in  1096),  404.— three 

days ;  (vow  to  the  Devil  of),  290, 
Faihach,  217 

Faihan  Mum  (a.d.  800),  419 
Fawn,alittle  (meaningof  "  Oi5fn"),304 
Fe,  Cormac  on  the  word ;  [App.  468 


Feabkaill,  Loch ;  (Foyle),  [App.  478 
Feabkally  Tale  of  the  Adventures  of 

j^mrn,  son  of,  818 
Feabhrat,  Ceann ;  Battle  of,  395.416 
Feadha  ("  woods**),  letters  anciently 

called,  [App.    ilO.^Gleann^  (the 

Woody  Glen,  in  Sootland),  287 
Fearadhach,  54 
Fear  a  Cul  Breagh  [Bregia].  (or,  of 

Teabhtha),  286 
Fearfeasa  (yMaelchonairf,  145 
Fearmuighe  {Air  an  dd),   [and  see 

Fermoy],  198 
Fearna  ^{h6r  (Ferns,  Co.  Wexford), 

St.  Maodhdg  of,  340 
Fearumhaigk,  (Famey),  72 
Feasa,    of  the ;  (Historic  Tales  of 

Banquets),  294 
Feast    of   Taill(€n,    (Telltown,    Co. 

Meath),  287.— Feast  of  the  Lip£ 

(Liffey),  305 
Feathers ;  gown  of  a  poet  ornamented 

with,  383 
Fedhlun,    Mac    Cathail    Crobkdeirg^ 

(Ua  Conckobhair),  101 
Feenagh,  Book  of  (as  to  Lethd)  [App. 

503 
Feidelm  Nochrothaigh,  or  Nuachru- 

tkach  ("  the  ever-blooming"),  39, 

49  [App.  512,  514 
Feidlimidh,  father  of  St.  Colum  CilU, 

360 
Feidlimidh   Mac  Crimhthainn,  K.  of 

Munster  (a.d.  824),  238, 362  [App* 

623 
/Vi//,  the ;  (the  river  Feale),  806 
Fein^;  Tulach  na-,  308 
Feiniqh,  storytellers,  220 
Feis  (Assembly)  of  Tara ;  the  first,  by 

Ollamh  Fodhla,  218 
Feis  Tighe  Chondin   Chinn  t-Sleibh/, 

Taleof  the,  313 
Felisdine(qu.  Palestine?),  222 
Felir€  Aengusa,  the;  17,  26, 174,  367. 

Notes  on,  349,  351  [App.  501,  610 

et  seq. :  660. 
Felmac ;  FeU^;  etc.  657. 
Femhen,  the  fairy  palace  of,  426 
Fenechas,  49,  121.— The  Book  of,  of 

Fodhla,  220 
i^cn^men,  10 

Fenian  Poems,  etc..  Of  the ;  299, 301 
Fenian  (I*ro8e)  Tales,  of  the,  313 
Fenians   of   Connacht;    Goll  Mac 

Moma,  chief  of  the,  302 
Fenius  Faraaidh,  16, 127, 163-4,  217, 

226  [App.  501 
Fera  Itoiss,  the  [App.  641 
Feradach,  44 ;  264  [sec  Errata]  ;— K. 

of  Scotland  [App.  469 
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Feramorz,  278 

Ferby  daughter  of  Gerg  [App.  685  n., 
592  n. 

Ferceirtne,  45,  218.— Poet  and  philo- 
sopher, 252  [App.  558 

Fercorbj  209 

Fer  Leighinn,  (a  Claselcal  Teacher), 
2  n,  9  D.,  51  n.,  56  [App.  495 

Fer-morca  (m  West  Munster) ;  Sco- 
riath,  King  of  the,  258 

Fera  Roisy  Fiachay  King  of  the,  838 

Fer-sidhe;  of  the,  [App.  504 

Ferdtadh,  89 

Feredach  Finn^  King  of  Scotland, 
287 

Ferghal  mac  MaoUiduin  (contempo- 
rary with  Leo.  III.),  54,  889,  420 

Fergna,  88,  [App.  506. — the  physi- 
sician,  221 

Fergus  Fairg^,  K.  of  South  Leinster, 
268  [App.  465,  474 

Fergus  Finnbheoil  (Fergus  "  the  Elo- 
quent**, son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill), 
Poems  ascribed  to;    299,  801,  et 
seq.  [App.  593 
Ferghus  Fogha,  69,  72,  73 

Fergus  Mac  Leid€,  K.  of  Nortli  Ul- 
ster (a.m.  4024),  261 

Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  80,  86  [App.  488. 
— ^married  Xx)  Nessa^  274,  [App. 
636-7.— and  FHdais  [App.  585  n. 
—Exile  of,  from  Ulster  [App.  593 

FergalMac  UilUam,  82  [App.  504 

Fergus  Mdr,  son  of  AVc,  65 

Fergus^  son  of  Conall,  grand&ther  of 
tit.  Colum  CilU,  360 

Ferll;  the  King  of,  222  [App.  577 

Fermenting  ale,  vessels  of,  309 

Fermoy ;  Book  of,  25  and  25  n.  294,— 
(Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh) 
[App.  503. — Eochaidh  Mac  Mai- 
r^doj  King  of,  294. -Families  de- 
scended firom  Mogh  Ruith  in,  272 

Ferns  (Co.  Wexford);  (see  Fearna 
Mhor),  23,  840 

Fert  Scota,  448 

Fehay  {Feasd),  the,  294 

Festivals,  pagan;  BeUtain€y  286; 
Samhain,  284,  286 

Fcstologies,  839,  857,  860,  etc. 

Festology  of  Cathal  Macguire,  26 

Fethur  (or  Mac  Grein^),  447 

Fiacal  Phadraigy  the;  (Tooth  of  St. 
Patrick),  388 

Fiaccy  of  Sletty,  4,  342.— iSccAiw//, 
and  St.  Patrick,  844,  [App.  606.— 
his  Poem  on  StPatrick,  6,  348,849 
[App.  606.~Glo8s  on  his  Hymn 
(as  to  Letha)y  [App.  503.— as  to 
the  desertion  of  Tara,  848  [App. 


605-6. —his  sore  leg,  344,  [App. 
607 
FtacAa,54,  209 

Fiacha  Finnolaidhy  Monarch,  280. — 
Murder  of,  268  [and  see  Errata, 
as  to  his  name  at  p.  264,  where 
it  should  be  that  of  his  son  Fera^ 
dachJ] 
Fiacha  FoUUaihany  King  of  Ulster, 

816 
Fiacha y  King  of  the  Fera  Roisy  883 

Fiacha  MuUkathaUy  44,  208,  805 

Race  of,  in  Munster,  208. — ^Ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhiuy  851 
Fiacha  Sraibhien^y  72,  886 
Fiacha  Smdhcy  60  (n.  29) 
Fiachaidhy  Cinel,  163,  [App.  593 
Fiachnay  son  of  Baedan  [App.  592,  n. 

— mac  Reataichy  Story  of,  198 
Fiachray  189 
Fiachra  Ealaach,  126 
Fiachray  father  of  King  Dathiy  284.— 

Genealogy  of  [App.  499 
Fiachrach  (Ibh);  Clann  Firbis,  his- 
torians, 219 
Fiachrachy  TiV,  120,  125,  418 
Fianna  EireanUy  they  800,  815 
Fiatachy  64.— i^aZ-,  171,  226 
Fidhaighy    Fraech  Mac    (Tale    of). 


[App.  503 
Fidh  Cuiiin 


Cuilinny  420 
Fidhgha  [App.  589  n. 
Fidhnacha  (Co.  Leitrim) ;  St.  Cail- 

/wof,  34a— "  Prophecies**  of,  898 
Fidruy  son  of  Diarmuity  863  [App.610 
Fiech  (see  Fiacc)y  6,  342,  etc. 
*'  Field,  the,  of  the    Pillar  Stone** ; 

(Gort  an   Chairthi;  in  Scotland), 

288 
Fiery  Plague  on  festival  of  St.  John 

Baptist,  the,  885,  402,  404,  428 
Figmay  217. 
Fd€y  or  poet,  2,  8, 16, 29,  45,  70  [App. 

461,  464.— Degree  of,  240,  243 
FiUdechty  2,  18,  29     [App.  461,  464 
Finany  St.  of  Ard-Finain ;  Life  of,  840 
Finan    Cam,  Saint;  of  Cinn   Eitigh 

(King's  Co.);  Life  of,  840 
Finan  Lobhary  76 
Finbarvy  Q'Mac  Hui  Bardtn€")y  91,— 

(of  Termonbarry),  838,— (of  Cork), 

840 
Finch€;  Cill-y  (the  church  of /Vnc/iOt 

302 
Finchadh  Mac  Baicheday  68 
Findruin€-y  the  "  white  metal**,  [App. 

498.-4  rooflree  of,  [App.  62 1 
"  Fingal**  of  MacPherson,  the,  800 
Fingin  Fisiocdhoy  221.— Physician  of 

C;onor  Mac  Nessa  [App.  641 
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Fingwni ;  Cathal  Mae ;  King  of  Mun  - 
8ter  (▲.D.  720) ;  194,  238,  353 

Finnabhaw,  ("  the  Fair-browed"),  86, 
685  n. 

Finnabhair  c^Magh  InisJO,  [AppJ(27 

Finnachta  the  Festiye  (aj>.  680),  231 

Finn  (Aedk),  102 

Finn  Faidheach^  the  ('<  sweet-foond- 
ing*'  beU),  337,  FApp.  631  n. 

Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  66, 194, 200, 283, 
299,  et  8eq.— a  historical  person- 
age, 303,  304.— his  oonrtship  of 
AUbk^j  283,  [App.  585  n.— in  the 
Cave  of  Dunmore,  [Aj^.  589  n. — 
Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq.,  395, 
[App.  594,  624.— "Prophecies"  as- 
cribed to,  392,  [App.  422,  624.— 
the  mound  of  [App.  514. — his 
''  Thumb  of  Knowledge",  395,  396 

Finn  Tulach,  308 

Finnbharr,  St.,  of  Cork,  91.— Life  of, 
340 — of  Termonbarr7 ;  Crozierof, 
338 

Finnban's,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  (Tale 
of),  353 

Finnbheannach,  (the  great  Connmcht 
Bull),  34,  39,— the  noble  L&nd  of 
the  [App.  564 

Finnckaetnh,  the  Draid  of  Dathi,  286 

Finncku,  197.— St.,  of  Bri  Gobkann, 
422.— Life  of,  340 

Finncona,  88 

Firmen,  of  Clonard ;  Saint,  170, 291  .— 
—Life  of,  340, 342.— of  Drom  Finn, 
328 

Finnjail;  Nuada,  (a.11.  4238),  88. 

Finnliath  {Aedh),  133 

Fmnbhe6il{Fergw\  299,800  [App.  693 

Finntan  (sixth  century),  11,  171. — 
Poem  bj,  quoted  as  authority,  241, 
■—(father  of  Cimbaoth),  68 

Finntragha;  Cath-,  (Battle  of  Ventry 
Harbour),  308,  313,  316  [App.  597 

Fintan,  1 1,  67, 171, 241  [450 

Fiodha,  TuaMa,  the,  (Forest  Tribes), 

Fiodhnacha,  S.  Caillin  of,  31 

Fiontain  Mac  Bochra,  171 

Fior  comhlainn,  the,  37 

Firbhisigh,  {DubhaltcCch  Mac),  120 
[App.  541. — the  Clann,  (historians 
of  Lower  Connacht),  219 

Firbolgs,  226.— Colony  (a.m.  3266), 
244.— the  first  physicians  of  the, 
221 referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 

Fircheart  [App.  558 

Firdiadh ;  Ath-,  (Ardee),  39. 

Fir  Domhnann,  223 

Fires  of  TailUin,  the,  287 

Fi8  (Visions);  ("  Historic  Tales"  of), 
296 


Fisher,  Sir  Edward  [App.  490 
Fisherman,  the  tint  m  Srinn,  221 
Fishing  by  the  Fenians,  315 
FuhU,  11 
Fitkir,  Daughter  of  TwOhal  Teackt- 

mar,  230,  303 
I1t2gera]d,  John,  Eaxl  of  Desmond, 

422.— Maurice  Dubh,  422 
Fiye  proTinces,  the,  of  Erinn,  896 
Fbig  of  Battles,  the  (Brat  Bagkack^ 

401 
Flag,  Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 

893 
Flagstone,  Finn  slipping  on  a,  898 
Flainn,  Aengus  Ua,  399 
Flaiih,  3,  202 
Flaiihbheartach  C^Flannagain   [App. 

647 
Flannacan;    Donnell,    son    of,  222, 

[App.  577 
FUinn  Bea,  AiUO,  351 
Flann,  Blathmacy  son  of;  Monarch, 

362 
Flann  CettMch,  398, 401, 402,  ^1, 428 
Flann  of  Cuil  Gamhna,  421 
Flann  Mac  Aedhagain,  151 
Flann  Maimstrech,  or  Flann  of  Mo- 

nasterboice;  58  et  seq.; — not  an 

ecclesiastic,  56,— Syndironisms  d^ 

54    [App.  509.  —  Entries  of  the 

death  of  [App.  516.  —  Compared 

with  Bede,  QUdas,  and  Nennius,  57. 

—quotes  from  poems  of  earlier  date, 

242.— Verse  identifying,  with  the 

Synchionisms,   [App.  523. — Poem 

on  the  kings,  etc.,  242.— Bef^s  to 

the  ^ai^aii/ScoiT,  389,390  [App. 

621 
Flann   Mac    Lanan,  53;   poem  by 

[App.  467 
Flann  Sionna,  182 
Fleasc  FiU,  the ;  (Wand  of  the  Poet) ; 

[App.  464 
Fledh  Bricrinn,  Tale  of  the,  346  [App. 

637-8 
Fleming's  Collecta  Sacra,  879 
Fleming   (Thomas),   Archbishop  of 

DubUn,  151 
Flidais    [App.  585  n.— r<^  Bo,  185 

[App.  531 
Flynn  (see  Ui  FkUnnn)  [App.  548 
Florence  Mac  Carthy,  198 
Foal,  the  Island  of  (from  whidi  the 

Fal  was  brought  to  Tftra)  [App^  620 
Fochlog,  the,  241 
Fochri,  Colla,  72 
Fodhla=lLnDn,  220 
Fogartach,  King  of  Foda    (Erinn) 

[App.  516 
Foglainiibh  [App.  495 
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Foirceadlaidhi  [App.  496 
Foirceial  (knowledge)  [App.  461 
FoUleathan }  Fiacka,  EiDg  of  Ulster, 

dl6> 
Fomorians,  225,  226.— in  the  Qerman 

Ocean,  2^9.— Balor  **of  the  stiff 

blowB*^  one  of  the,  247.—- Tribute 

of  women  to  the,  280 
Footrace,  by  CailU  [App.  687  n. 
Forbaisf  a  negQ  by  regular  invest - 

ment,  264 
FoRBASA  (Sieges),  Tales  o£^**  His- 
toric Tales",  No.  5),  264 
Forbes,  (Mac  Firbis),  192 
Forbuis  Droma  Damhghotre,  198,  271 
Forchaiftkinn  (near  Kathcoole^  [and 

see  as  to  the  "Bowing  Wneel"], 

403 
Fords,  combats  generally  at,  281 
Fordntifn  [App.  489,  490 
Foreign     Ecclesiastics    in    ancient 

Erinn,  881 
Forest  Tribes  {Tuatha  Fiodhd),  the, 

450 
Forgall  Monach,  father  of  the  lady 

Amer,  278,.279 
Forgery  of  "  Prophecy",  by  O'Neach- 

tow  (1716),  418 
Forgery  of  "  Prophecies"  of  St.  Co- 

lum  Cillff,  407,  etc. 
Foru8  Focail;   the   Olossaiy  called 

the,  177 
Forraidhj  189,  [App.  588  n. 
Forth,  in  Wexford  (Fotharta),  450 
Fossud,  (Battle  of)  [App.  481 
Fothudh    Canann,  and  the  wife  of 

Ailell;  of  [App.  690  n. 
Fothadh  na  Candine,  863,  419.— the 

Canon  of  [App.  610 
Fotharta  (ForUi,  in  Wexford),  450 
Foundation  of  Emania;  of  the  His- 
torical Era  of  the,  70 
Four  Masters,  Annals   of  the,  140, 

155  [App.  548  et  seq. — ^**  Martyro- 

logy  of  Donegal",  853 
Foyle,  Loch  {Sruibh  Brain),  429 
Frctech  [App.  585  n. — Mac  Fidhaigh, 

Tale  of  [App.  508 
France,  assistance  to  Erinn  fiom,418. 

— Labraidh  Maen  flies  to  the  King 

of,  256 
Fratricidal  King,  the,  887 
Fraoich  (^Cluain),  110  [App.  539 
Freamhamn  (now  F^win  in  West- 

meath),  285 
French,  the;  in  Scottish  army  (5th 

century),  288.—**  Responsive"  (re- 

Tengeral),  **  covetous",  224  [App. 

581 .— Expedition  to  Erinn  with 

Labhraidh  Maen,  256 


Frewin,    HiU    of,   in   Westmeath 

(^Freamhainn\  285 
Friday,  a  journey  on,  309.-- Plague 

on  festival  of  St.  John  on  a,  402,404 
Fwiid,  Sliabh-,  [App.  476,  642 
Fuidhir,  654 
Fwnedh  [App.  492 
Fursa,  Saint,  427.— The  Vision  of 

[App.  592  n. 
Gabhala,  Leabhar-,  (O'Cleiys),  168 

[App.  552 
Gabhlan^  son  of  Ua  Gairbh^  stone- 

builder  oiAUeach^  222 
Gabhra;  Cili,  17.— Battle  of,  (a.d. 

284),  72.  —  Oscar,  son  of   Oisin, 

killed    there;    304,    307,  386,— 

(Magh   Ut),  145   [App.  546,— £7t 

Chonaill-,  (Co.  Limerick),  316 
Gabhrdin,  Aedan  Mae,  K.  of  Scot- 

hmd  (A.D.  570),  414,  417 
Gabran,  son  of  Domangort,  55 
Gabuatdech,  Aengm,  48 
•  Gaedhd,  son  of  JSthiur  [App.  501 
Gaedhil,  3,  13,  164.— Beauty  and 

amorousness  of  the,  224  [App.  581 
GaedhUy  Gaedhilicy  etc.,  3,  29,  188, 

etc 
Gaeidelg,  3 
Gaileng,  147 
GaUeoin,  the,  or  GaiUuns,  223  [App. 

580 
Gatft^(Galtee)  Mountains,  141  [App. 

485 
Gaxrbh,  Ua-,  222 
Gatrech,  the  Hill  of,  39 
Galach,  15 
Galamh  (Milesius),  the  eight  sons  of, 

447 
*'  Galar  breac"*,  the,  84 
Gall,  St  (in  Switzerland),  MSS.  at, 

27,  379 
Gall,  the  son  otFiachaFoUleathanfil^ 
Gall-bearia,  il2  [App.  627 
Galway,  prophecy  of  offerings  of,  418 
(ra«RAiia,ZocA-;  (Longford),  109, 118, 

418 
Gara,  Loch-;  (Loch  Techet)  [App.547 
Garadj    Magh^  17, — Disert,  17, — 

GUI,  18 
Garbh  (Niall),  183  [App.  570 
GecUtf  GUan  na  n-,  316 
Creantraighef  the  (laughing  music), 

255 
Gearr  (Leabhar\  183 
Gedh  (Dun  na  n-),  191 
Geimhtn,  147 

Geisiil  (GesbiU),  Battle  of,  396,  449 
Gelasius  (Gilla  Mac  Liag),  861 
Gem,  crystal,  set  between  bedposts, 

311 
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Genealogical  Tablet  (xVta//  naoi  ghi- 

allacK)  [App.  499 
Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  the  Books 

of,  208.— Mac  Firbis'  great  Book 

of,  121,  215   [App.  672.— Official 

recotds  kept  of  all,  204 
Genealogies  of  the  Irish  Saints,  857, 

858 
Genealogy,  a,  distinguished  from  a 

Pedigree,  214— Example  of,  in  that 

of  the  O'Briens,  208 
Georgius  and  the  Innocents  at  Beth- 
lehem, 869 
Geraldines,  the,  6 
Gerg,  of  Glenng€irg  [App.  685  n., 

592  n. 
German,  St.;  in  Letha  [App.  508, 

601 
Germany,  shrine  discoTcred  by  Mr. 

Grace  in,  836.— MSS.  in  (described 

by  Zeuss),  27 
Geahill  (GeisUl),  Battle  of,  896 
Gheisi^  Magh  dd ;  (Plain  of  the  Two 

Swans),  302 
Ghobhan^  Aengus  Mac  an  (see  Mac  an 

Ghobhan),  168,  219  [App.  610 
Ghualann,  Tuaim  dd;  (Tuam)  290 
Gilba  (Gilboal  Mount,  369 
Gilla    an    Chomdedh    Va    Cormaicy 

Poem  by,  70  [App.  52G 
Giila-Arrl  iOS 

Gilla     Caenikghin,   414. — Chronolo- 
gical Poem  by,  66 
(;i7/a  Isa  Mdr  Mac  Firbhisigh,  82, 121 
Gilla  Mac  Liag  (Gelasius),  361 
Gilla  na  Naomh  0' HmdUnn  {OHeQ- 

rin),  83  [App.  581 
Gilla  na  Naemh  O'Taidhg,  102 
(Jillaruadh  O'Gadhra  [App.  547 
GillattsailU^  son  of  Gillacaernhghin, 

414 
Gildas'  (a  Sozon  Saint);  his  *'Lori- 

ca",  853 
Ginach;  Flann-,  898,  401,  402,  421, 

426 
Giolla^  [see  GilUi] 
GioUar-Patrick,  84.— O'Xwtmn,  169.— 

— DonnellMac,  421 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  481,  482  [App. 

6.02,  608,  634 
Glas  Charraig  (the  Skellig  Rocks), 

315 
Glaiss^  Crich^  [App.  481-2 
Glais  in  AscaUl  [App.  489,  490 
Glas  Mac  Dremain^  815 
CrVann,  son  of  Carbad  [App.  514 
Gleann  an  Chatha  (Battle  Glen),  in 

Scotland,  288 
Gleann  dd  Locha  (Glendaloch),  21.— 

St.  Caemhghin  (Kevin)  of,  840 


Gleann  Faisi  (Valley  of  Fas),  448 
Gleann  Feadha  (the  Woody  Glen),  in 

Scotland,  287 
Gleann-na-nGealt,  816 
Gleann  ScoUhin,  448 
Glenn  dd  Locha,  (Glendaloch),  21 
Glonn-Ath  (Ford  of  Great  Deeds), 

282 
Glossary,  Cormac's,   19,— (Battle  of 

Magh   Ttareadh)^  2^.  —  Brecon, 

257 
GlossaiT,  of  Michael  0*Cleiy,  175, 

847  [App.  557.  — of  Mac  Firbis, 

128.— <^0'DaToren,  128 
Gloucester,  Eari  of;  Thomas  De  Clare, 

son  of  the,  286 
Glun'dubh,[eeeNiaU],  133 
Glun-geal,  [see  ul merlin],  217 
Goblets,  309 
Crodfrey,  the  son  of  the  Sea  King, 

401. —  Mearanachj   Lord  of   the 

Danes,  404 
Gold,  Alpine,  810.— Cups  of  red,  810. 

—  yellow,  810,  —  necklace  of  red, 

426 
Goisten,  (or  Gostin),  217,  449 
Goliath,  809 
Goll^  the  Grumbling  of  the  Daughter 

of;    {Ceisneamh   Inghini    GhttUl), 


[App.  628 
hll  Ma 


Goll  Mac  Moma,  (chief  of  the  Fe- 
nians of  Connacht,)  Poem  on,  by 
Finn,  802 

Goll,  stone-builder  of  Clochar,  222 

Goltraighe,  the  (lamenting  mu8ic),255 

Gorm,  William  {O'Ruairc),  308 

Grormacan ;  Abbey,  {Mainister  va  g- 
Cormaic),  352 

Gorman,  Mac,  237 

Gorman,  Marianus ;  Martyrology  of, 
353,  361  [App.  609 

Gormain,  maelmuiri  Ua,  353,  361 
[App.  609 

Gormlaithy  Queen,  182  [App.  467, 
592  n. 

Gort  an  Chairth€  (the  Pillarstone 
Field),  in  Scotland,  288 

Gort  na  Tibrad^  Battle  at,  895 

Gostin,  or  Goisten,  217,  449 

Gospels,  ancient  copies  of  the,  821 

Gothic,  or  black  letter,  in8cription,324 

Gown  of  a  poet ;  the  official  (  Tmghen)^ 
888 

Grace,  Mr. ;  shrine  discovered  in  Ger- 
many by,  336 

Gradha,  (Degrees),  220 

Grammar  and  Prosody ;  ancient  tracts 
on,  190;  659.— O'Donovan's,  457 

Granard ;  Guasactus,  son  of  Milco, 
Bishop  at,  349 
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Grainn^axid    Diarmaid,   813   [App. 

687  n.,  590  n.—"  Beds  of"  [App. 

697.— at  Beinn  Edair,  283 
Grainn^,  the  elopement  of  [App.  467 
Gratianus    Lucius,    (Father    John 

Lynch),  63,  262,  442-3 
Graves;    called    "cromlechs",    247 

[App.  697.-- of  Eremon,  the,  449. 

—  of  GoU  Mac  Morna,  the,  302. 

—  of  Heroes  killed  hy  Leinster- 
men,  Poem  on  [App.  687  n. — of 
Oscar,  Ogham  inscription  on,  304. 
— of  St.  Tighernain  at  Loch  Corm, 
338 

Graves,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  F.T.C.D, 
175,  190,  [App.  647 

Greece,  222 

Greeks,  "  acute,  cunning,  and  valor- 
ous", 224  [App.  680 

Green,  the,  of  the  king's  palace,  328 

Gregory,  "  Abbot  of  Rome  of  Leiha'* 
[App.  604.— the  great.  Pope,  406 

Gregory  O'Mulconry,  83 

Greliach  Eillti,  (m  Westmeath),  69 

Grellan,  St.,  of  Cill  Chluain^  (Co. 
Galway),  Life  of,  340 

Grein€;  Cnoc,  422.— Mac,  447 

Grcssach,  221 

Griandn,  (sanny  chamber),310,  [App. 
476.— it/i>A,  400.— /w/eacA-,  272. 
—Lachtna,  210 

Griffin  (O'Griffy),  237.— Gerald,  291 

Giuibn€y  the  poet  [App.  4G9 

Guair€,  "  the  Hospitable**,  30 

Guair^  Dally  (Owin,  so  called),  305 

Guarantees,  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment, 70,  etc. 

Guasacht,  Bishop  [App.  638 

Guasactus,  son  of  Milco,  Bishop  at 
Granard,  349 

Gulban;  {Conall),  167 

Gunning,  211 

Guthard,  the  water  named  [App.  639 

**  Hag's  beds**  (Beds  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainn^),  316 

Hair,  twisted,  310 

Haliday,  Mr.  Charles,  (shrine  of  St. 
Molais€)y  836 

Hand ;  Cathal  of  the  Red  [App.  647 

Hamo  de  Yaloignes,  432 

Hardiman,  James ;  MSS.  of,  347 

Hare  (aHehir),  237 

Harpers,  248.— Crq/Kn/,  one  of  the 
first  named  in  history,  262. — Stnir- 
dubh  Mac  Smdil;  Cliachy  the  son 
of,  426 

Harps;  C/tacA  played  upon  two,  427 

Harris  (in  ed.  of  Ware^  on  Cathal 
Maguire,  86.— Remarks  on  Mac 
FurbiB,  123 


Hostings,  or  Military  Expeditions; 
{Sluaigheadha),  284 

Hazel  of  Buan,  the;  (Coll Buana),270 

Head  of  Mesgedhra  taken  away  as  a 
trophy,  270,  276 

Hebrew  account  of  descendants  of 
Japhet,  206 

Hebrew  women  (exiles  of),  in  Erinn 
at  the  coming  of  Milesius ;  16-16 

Hebrides ;  Danes  of  the,  404.  —  in- 
habited by  Fomorians,  249.— He- 
bridean  Islanders,  288. — £g  in  the 
[App.  691  n. 

Heir,  royal,  of  Tara  (Roen),  413 

Henry  VI 11. ;  the  reign  of  the  EngUsh 
King,  366 

Herald,  a  Druid  sent  as,  287 

Herbert,  Captain,  396.— The  late  Rev. 
Algernon,  on  the  Picts,  460 

Herbs,  the  Plain  of;  (Lus  Mhagh),  250. 
— healing;  Bath  medicated  with,250 

Hermon,  Mount ;  St.  Patrick  on  [App. 
602 

"  Hibemia  Sacra*',  320 

'*  Hibemis  ipsis  Hiberniores**,  etc,  6 

Hides,  a  curach  made  of,  292 

Hill  of  the  Victory,  the;  {Tealach  an 
Chosgair),  451 

Hill,  New  Milk- ;  {Ard  Leamhnach- 
ta) ;  Battle  of,  460 

Historians,  2,  3. — ^and  Chronologists, 
early,  63.  —  of  Eriun,  families  of, 
219.— the  Judges  of  Erinn,  219 

Historic  period;  Tighernach's  com- 
mencement of  the,  67  [App.  518 

Historic  Tales,  229,  238,  243.— of 
the  historic  truth  of  the  relations 
in  the,  239,  241.— introduction  of 
legendary  or  mythical  inventions 
in,  38,  39,  242,  250,  etc.— use  to  be 
made  of  the,  454. — List  of  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  243  [App.  583, 
684. — Example  of  nature  of  de- 
tailed information  preserved  in,  40; 
[and  see  also,  445-465] 

History,  anciently  written  in  verse, 
12.  —  the  Annals  as  materials  of, 
119.  —  detailed  pieces  of,  in  the 
Gaedhelic,  229.— of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  230— of  the  Wars  of 
THE  Dames  and  Gaedbils,  282. 
—of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  233. 
— ^Book  of  Munster,  237. —  of 
Ireland,  wars  and  persecutions,  366. 
— ^in  Erinn,  commencement  of,  4. 
—of  Erinn ;  how  it  Is  to  be  writ- 
ten, 443,  444.— John  O'Connell's 
Poem  on  (1650),  360.— of  the  Wri- 
ters on,  of  the  xn.,  xm.,  and  xit. 
centuries,  82. — of  the  various  wri- 
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ten  on  the,  441  .^of  Ecmn  yet  qh- 

written,  437 
Holy  Qfaost,  lepresentattoa  of  the, 

823 
Holy  Land,  pilgrimage  to  the,  382 
Homilies  ana  Sennons,  ancient,  357 
Honorati,  369 

Hone  of  Canon  Mac  Moma^  817 
Honeman,  spear  cast  by  a,  2&^ — 

caTaby  in  battle  (Battle  of  Ga6Ara), 

804 
Hones  of  an  OUamh^  8 
Honencing,  (tempore  Finn  Mac  Cum- 

haill),  805 
Honnd  of  Mac  Datho,  the  [App.  487 
Hounds ;  an  OUamh\  3. — ^Master  of 

the,  to  Canair^Mdr  [App.  586  n. 
Honse,  dimensions  of  UredhTsf  310; 

— dimendons  of  Lug*8  [App.  621 
Household  of  the  lady  Credki,  309 
House  of  Commons  Committee  (1849), 

845 
<'  Host  of  the  books  of  Eiinn,  the", 

370,  368 
Howth,  Hill  of;  Beinn  Edair,  259 
Hudson,  the  late  WiUiam  Elliott,  457 
Hugh  of  Deny,  396 
Hugh  Roe  (Atdh  Ruadh)  0*Donnell, 

896,406 
Hugh  (see  Aedh\  331,  etc. 
Hut  Barden^  91 
Himting,  royal  privilege  of,  333 
Hurling,  the  game  of,  328 
m,  the  Island  of,  (lona) ;  330,  361 
^  Diarmada^  13 
A  ImtU  [App.  615 
Hy  Main€(9se  Ibh  Main^\  219 
Hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity ;  St.  Colum 

Cm%  829 
Hymns,  ancient,  357 
L  the  Island  of,  (Hy,  or  lona,)  330, 361 
lavf  son  of  Nema  [App.  501 
larrdonn;  Lughaidh,  (▲.«.  4320),  83 
Ibary    Bishop,    881; — assembly    in 

Munster  under,  [App.  616 
Ibh  ifatW(6ee  OKeUy),  219 
Iceland,  Irish  Christian  remains  found 

iu,  332 
Icht,  the  Muu-n-;  454  [App. 592  n., 

605 
Ictian  Sea,  the  (Muir  n-Ichi),  454 

[App.  592  n.,  605 
Idol  of  Magh  Slecht,  the  [App.  630, 

631-2 
Idol,  the  priest  of  the ;  St  Martin 

saved  firom,  370 
Idols  at  Rath  ArchaiU;  Druidical,  284 
Idrona,  barony  of,  342 
Ignorance  of  writers  on  Irish  history, 

etc.,  436,  441 


SlumimiCed  books  of  Brinn;  **tb£ 
countless  hosts  of  the**,  368 

mumioating  poems  (laedha  laidk&h)^ 
240 

Imas  Forosnadh,  the,  340 

IltAGINATrVB  TiXBS  AND  POBMS,  296 

ImeU,  Hi  (see  Ui  Meie);  380,  [App. 

615 
Lnghain,  Eaiih  (Bathangan)  [App.487 
Imda,  28 

Imleach  Grianan,  (Co.  limerick),  272 
/miuicA  (Emly),  374    [App.  630 
Immaculate  Conception,  &e,  380 
Immigration  of  a  colony  {Toehom- 

ladh).  Historic  Tales  of,  294 
Improvisation,  part  of  the  dnty  of  an 

OUamh,  240  [252,  289 

Imramf  a  voluntaiy  expedition  by  sea, 
Imramha  ("  Expeditions  by  sea**). — 

[*«  Historic  Tales",  No.  12],  288 
Imlheachtan  G/<i//aZ>eaca«r,  313,316. 

— na  Trom  Dmmh€y  30 
Inauguration  ceremony  q£  the  O'Dow- 

da,  126  [App.  542 
Inbhear  Colpa,  (now  Drogheda),  448 
Inbher  Dea,  (Wicklow),  [Apjk  485 
Inbher  Dotnlinainn^  (Malahide  BtLj\ 

385,  402 
Incantations  (laedlia  laidhibft),  240 
Indai,  Netty  son  of,  [App^  590  n. 
Indecliy  son  <^  D€  Domnand,  a  Fomo- 

rian,  249 
Independence,  war  of,  in  Erinn,  355 
Ingcel,  the  pirate;  (see  Bimghean  Da 

perga\  [A^.  618 
Iins  Aingin,  58 
Inis  an  thtiny  20 
Inis  Bo  Finney  418 
Inis  Boh  on  Loch    Techet   (Loch 

O'Gara)  [App.  647 
Inis  Caeiuy  84 

Irds  Cathaiph  (Scattery  Island),  839 
Inis    Ccthhom;  (Enniskiilen),    169, 


[App.  553 
nts  Chi) 


Ims  Chtliranny  82 

InisFdilySBS 

Inis  Faiihlenn  (Tnnisfallen),  76 

Inis  Mac  Nerinny  98 

Inis  Modoc  Qn  Lake  Temideport, 
Co.  Leitrlmp,  27 

Inistimon;  Ct//  Mic  Crekhiy  near 
[App.  630 

Innes,  Mr.,  as  to  Tighemach  the  An- 
nalist, 65,  80,  81 

Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  under  Geor- 
gius,  369 

Inscription  on  Shrine  of  the  Caihach^ 
331.— on  the  KeUs  Crozier,  338.—- 
on  the  Shrine  of  the  Domhnach 
Airyw/,  323,324 
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Intoxication,  (fee  Mesca),  406 
TnMgnia  of  battle,  (see  Miosach  and 

Calhach\  836 
Insult  to  St.  Colum  CilUy  829 
InvasionB,  Book  of;  Plan  of  erery 

ancient,  172  m— of  the  O'Clerys, 

21, 168[App.552etBeq. 
Inyasion ;    JFitm^s  army  of  Defence 

against,  800, 815.— the  Anglo-Nor- 
man, 414  [329 
Invisible ;  St.  Colum  CUU  becomes, 
Inyocations  to  Gk)d  and  the  Saints. 

ancient,  857.— from  the  Fe/tr^,  365, 

[App.  610.— of  St.  Aireran^  378-9 

[App.6l4,— 666 
lobcuk,  son  of  Beathach,  ancestor  of 

the  Tuatha  De  Danarm,  244 
Iona,380, 861.— "Cold",  400.— Death 

of  AmlafftheDaneat,  408 
Ir,  207.— the  race  of;  207,  226,  868 
Irial  Glunmar,  record  of  the  death  of, 

[App.  517 
Irian  genealogical  line,  the,  207,  268, 

363 
Irish  letters,  824 
IiTuptions  of  the  sea,  etc.  {Tomadh" 

ma\  of  the,  294 
Isaac,  369 

Isaiah,  and  the  prophets,  868 
Iseal  ChiaratHy  (Clonmacnoise),  68 
Isidore's  (Saint)  College  in   Borne, 

MSS.  in,  156,  853,  [App.  644 
Island  of  Senait^  or  Ballymacmanus, 

in  Loch  Erne,  84,  85,  etc  [and  see 

Inis.'} 
Ishmds,  nninhabited  (legend),  333 
Isu,  BachaU;  the,  101, 380, 338  [App. 

539,  600,  624 
Italj ;  {Letha,  q.v.)  [App.  503,  504, 

— expedition  of  if  acting  Mdr  to,  451 
/to^,  request ;  (erau)^  [App.  633 
lA,  168,  207 

Ithian  genealogical  line,  the,  207 
lubhar   Ckmntrachta  (now  Newry), 

73, 287 
Jacob  or  James  (St.),  869 
James  or  Jacob  (St.),  and  the  Bishops 

of  Jerusalem,  869 
Japhet,  ancient  Irish  account  of  de- 
scendants of,  205,  288 
Janndice;  the  Bmdke  ChonnaiUj  a 

kind  of,  [App.  682 
Jerico;  Bamab,  bnilder  of,  222 
Jerome,  St,  referred  to  by  Aengusj 

868.— Ordmation  of,  date  of  the 

[App.  618,— quoted  (MS.  aj>.  690 ;) 

658 
Jerosalem ;  Arond,  stone-bnilder  of, 

222.— Story  of  the  Destruction  of, 

25,— the  Bishops  of,  369 


JE8UB,  the  Staff  of,  101,  880,  388 
[App.  689,  600 

Jewels,  810 

Jews,  the;  "noble",  "enyious*',  224 
[App.  580 

Job,  369 

Jocelyn,  as  to  Saint  Eimhin ,  348.— 
Life  of  StPatrick,  330, 391.— laves 
of  6S.  Patrick,  .6r^Au/,  and  Colmn 
CilU,  840 

John  the  Baptist,  St.;  festival  of, 
plague  on,  884, 402, 404, 428 

Jonas,  369 

Joseph,  369 

Judges  must  have  been  first  OUamhs, 
239.— the,  of  J3an6Aa  (Erinn),  219 

Judgment  of  King  ZHarmaid,  328 

Jugglers,482, — {Taulchinn^,the  [App. 
618) 

Julius  Cesar  contemp.  with  Eochaidh 
FeidhUc/t,  53  [App.  523 

Justinus,  or  Justm;  ^^Saerbhreathach" 
Latinized,  298 

Karbri,  John  O*,  323 

Keating,  Dr.Geoffrey,  21,140,441,442. 
— on  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta,  14 
[App.  497. — ^Books  referred  to  by, 
21.— History,  12,21.— Works,  140. 
— ^Account  of  Curoi  Mac  Dair^y 
273.— on  the  Fiona  Eireanriy  300. 
—on  the  Saltwr  of  Tara,  12.— De- 
fended against  ignorant  critics,  311 

Keatings,  Butlers,  Burkes,  etc.,  the ; 
spoke  in  Gaedhilic,  6 

Kelleher,  211 

Kells;  Donnell  O'Bafferty,  Abbot  of, 
331. — present  barony  of,  granted 
to  the  Feara  Culy  286.— Crozier  of 
(in  possession  of  Cardinal  Wiie- 
man),  838.— Book  of,  28 

Kelly,  Denis  H.,  Esq.,  Ill 

Kelly,  the  late  Bev.  Professor  Ma- 
thew,  362,  377,  448 

Kennedy,  211.  —  James  Marinus, 
76  n.,  98, 340.— MSS.  of  [App.  531 

Kenry  [^Caenrai^he\y  189 

Kerry,  (^Ciarraighe  Luachra^  topo- 
graphy of  the  county,  [App.  630 

Kevin  (see  Coemghism  and  Caemh- 
ghin\  840,  367,  etc,  370 

KU[seeCt7/andCot//] 

KilcuUen  Bridge;  Ath  Seanaigk,  near, 
420.— Old  [App.  492 

Kildare  (Drum  CriaigK),  [App.  487. 
—the  Church  of  St.^r^  ^^y  ^^7. 
— "  Prophecy"  of  great  destruction 
of  Saxons  at,  418 

KilHriftn  (Co.  Limezick) ;  Ceann  Fea- 
6Ara/,near,  395,  416 

Kilkelly,  [see  Mac  GiUi  Kelly],  219 
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Killamej,  {Loch  Lein)^  75. — Bairnech 
hill  near,  Finn  at,  305 

Killoesj,  near  Naas  (  Ctll  A  u8aill/),42 1 

KilmaUock,  arrest  of  Desmond  at,  4*22 

ELilronao,  52, 93.— Annals  unproperl/ 
caUed  of,  93 

King,  the,  as  a  Judge ;  43 

Kings,  the  Succession  of  the;  Book 
of,  162,  et  seq. 

King's  Inns  Lib.,  Dubl. ;  MSS.  in,  660 

Kinsale,  Battle  of,  396.— Old  Head 
of  (Dun  Cearmna),  427,  429 

KiuTara,  Gal  way,  {Ceann  Mard); 
Church  of,  292.— Battle  of,  303 

Kisses  of  Aengus  of  Bruyh  na  Boinni; 
the  Four  [App.  478 

Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch,  14, 
270,  274,  279  [App.  637.— Order 
of  Champions,  or  of  [App.  507 

Knockany  (Cnoc  Ain^\  316,  317, 
486  n. 

Knocl^ong  {Cnoc  Lumg€,  or  Drom 
Damhghair^)y  198,  2Ck)  [App.  689 
n Siege  of,  200,  271 

.Knox  family,  the  (Co.  Mayo) ;  relic  in 
possession  of,  338 

Labhraidh  Loingseach,  63,  68,  191.— 
Tale  of,  251,  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 

''Labhraidh  3/aen,'"  ("if aen  speaks!"), 
253 

Labhraidhj  son  of  Bresal  Belach 
[App.  494 

Lachtain,  St.,  2 11.  —  Shrine  of  the 
arm  of,  211,  337 

Lachtna,  son  of  Core,  210 

Ladies,  accomplishments  of,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Laedha  laidhibh  (incantations),  240 

Zae^A,the  charioteerof  Cuchulainn,  278 

Laeghair^Mac  Neiilj  6, 15, 16,  55,  57, 
106, 170,  242.—"  of  the  many  con- 
flicts", 389.— his  Druids;  "  prophe- 
cy" of  Patrick  by,  397.— Brother 
of  Conall  Cearnachy  270.  —  Bua- 
dachf  275  [App.  641.— Xorc,  Mon- 
arch (B.C.  593),  208,  262,  451 

Laghra,  (a.q.  Ard  Laghrann),  656. 

Laldh,  (lay),  30 

Laidhibh;  laedha-,  240 

Laighen;  Sliabh  Suidhi,  ("Mount 
Leinster"),  [App.  476-8 

Laighis  Reta  Mdr  [App.  481,  482  n. 

Laighn€,  the  first  Fisherman  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lairg€,  Port-;  (Waterford),  50 

LanSi  Lachtain,  337 

Lamhraidh€;  the  wood  of,  277,  [App. 
643 

Lammas  Eve,  846 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  298 


Lanigan,  Rev.  Dr.,  [App.  647,  etc.- 
to  the  Seanchus  J/o>,  17. — his  as* 
persions  on  Colgan,  341 

Lainfranc's  correspondence  with  Rome 
(Book  of  Lismore),  200 

Ljuig^ge,  necessity  for  the  study  of 
the  Gaedhetic,  457.— its  neglect  in 
modem  times,  6. — of  the  J^bolgs 
and  Tuatha  De  Danann,  245. — of 
the  poets ;  obscure  ancient,  384 

Laoiy  30,— Carca-,  190 

Larcom,  Maj.-General  Sir  T.  A.,  370, 
457  n. 

Larkin  {O'Lorcdin),  211 

Latin  (language  of  the  Church),  412 

Latium,  i,  e.,  Letha,  [App.  604 

Law ;  regularly  defined  system  of,  in 
Erinn,  4«.— as  to  succession  to  chief- 
tainship, 227.— of  Affiliation;  St. 
Patrick's,  225.  —  of  preference  by 
seniority ;  ancient,  261. — ^Rule  as  to 
primogeniture,  227, — ot  the  Fui- 
dhir,  655 

Laws,  the  great  compilation  of  the,  16. 
—MSS.  of  the  "  Brehon  Laws**,  201 

Lay  impropriators  of  Church  pro- 
perty,  344 

"  Le  qach  boin  a  boinirC*,  328 

Leabhar  Arda  Macha,  20 

Leabhar  Breac,  (/.  Mdr  Duna  Doigh- 
rO,31,  180,  190,352 

Leabhar  Breac  mhic  Aedhagain,  21 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  125,  190,  191 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Mhic  Murchadha,  20 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Moling,  20 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Slain^,  20 

Leabhar  Chluana  Sost,  21 

Leabhar  Dubh  Molaga,  20 

Leabhar  Fada  Leilhghlinn^,  21 

Leabhar  Feara-3Iaighe,  25 

LeabharGabhdla,  21, 86,168  [App.652 

Leabhar  Ghlinne-da-  Locha,  22 

Leabhar  I^ecain,  191 

Leabhar  MdrDuna  Doighr€,  [/.ftreac], 
31,  180,  190,  352,  663 

Leabhar  na  h-Uidhr^,  14,  15,  21,  30, 
172,182   [App.  570 

Leabhar  na  h-  tfa  Chonabhdla,  22 

Leabhar  Ruadh  Mhic  Aedhagain,  20 

Leabthacha  Dhiarmada  is  Grainn^,3 1 5 

Leacaoin,  in  Lower  Ormond,  362 

Leacain  Mic  Fhirbisigh,  22 

Leac  Bladhma  (Meath),  Battle  (^ 
(1027),  414 

Leac  Phatraic  (the  Rock  of  Caahel) 
[App.  628 

Leaf  given  by  fairy  bird  to  the  priests, 
{CuUeJadh),Z^ 

Leary  Mac  NeUl  (see  Laeghair€\ 
91,  etc. 
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Leamnachta;  Ard-y  (New  Milk  Hill), 

450 
Leamokeyoge,  Co.  Tipperary  (Liath 

M6r  Mockaemh6g)  [App.  485  d. 
Lear;  (see  Lir\  [App.  584  n.— Tale 

of  the  Tragical  Fate  of  the  Chil- 
dren of,  819.  [See  Errata.] 
Learning  in  Eiinn  before  St.  Patrick, 

4,  [App.  463 
Leaih  Chuinn  (Conn's  Half),  400 
Lee  Da  Bhearg  [App.  477 
"  Leca  Lugdach  Lis"*,  [App.  478, 
Leca  Meic  iVeme^M,  246 
Lecain  (Leabhar  Buidhe)^  125,  190, 

191 
Lecain  Mhac  Fhirbhisigh,  120,  192 
Lecain;  the  Book  o^  125.— The  Yel- 
low Book  of,  125, 190, 191 
Legendary,  or  MjrUiical,  iny^itions 

introduced  into  Historic  Tales,  31, 

83,  89, 242 
Leighinn,   the   Fear;  (Professor  of 

Classics),  2  n,  9  n,  51  n,  56,  [App. 

495. 
Xetff,  Loch  (Lake  of  Eillarnej) ;  Inis' 

FaitKUnn  (Inisfallen)  in,  75 
Leinster;  Book  of,  186  [App.  571.— 

List  of  Historic  Tales  in,  243  [App. 

583, 584.— Kings  of;  entry  in  Tigh- 

emach  as  to  the,   [App.  526. — 

Mount    (^Sliabh    Suidh€  Laighen) 

fApp.  475-8 
Leinstermen,  poem  on  the  graves  of 

heroes  killed  by,  [App-.  587  n. 
Leiter  Maelain,  151 , — ^L.  Lamhraigh€^ 

(death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  at),277, 

[App.  643. 
Z«i<A^/tnn,451^-TheLong  Bookof,21 
Leo  m.,  the  Emp. ;  contemporary 

with  Elng  Ferghalj  son  of  MaeU 

duin,  54 
Leper,  the,  coming  to  Erinn  on  a  flag- 
stone, 893  [App.  623 
Letavia  (see  Letha)  [App.  502 
Letha,  the  ancient  name  for  Italy, 

29  [App.  502,  616 
Leth-glaasiy  Dun;  [App.  606.— <'Z>tin 

dd  Leathgklai*  fApp.  627 
Leth  Mogha  Nuadhaty  186 
Letters  before  St.  Patrick,  4  rApp.  463 
Letters  in  ancient  Erinn ;  CrFlaherty 

on  [App.  469.— Uncial,  824.— Iridi 

letters,  324 
Leyney,  158. — (Luighh^%  [App.  546 
Ltadauiy  the  i>oete8s,  194 
LiagyDun  Trin;  (Duntrileague),  812 
Liamhain  (Dunlayin)  Battle  of.  [App. 

492 
Lia  Milidh  (Warrior's  Stone),  the ;  394 
Liath  Manchain  (Wcstmeath),  337 


Liaih  M&r  Mochaemhdg  (Leamokev- 
oge,  Co.  Tipp.)  [App.  485,  (647) 

Liber  Hymnorum,  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, 406  n 

Library,  ancient;  (of  S.  Longarad, 
6th  century),  17. 

Liccus  [App.  518 

Xi/^(the  Lifffey),  269.— (Liff^y)  the, 
put  for  Leinster,  389. —  Cuirrech 
(Curragh  of  Kildare),  fair  at,  305 

Lijreach(w'y  48,  72 

Life  oiAedh  Ruadh  O'Donnell,  22 

Liffey  [see  Lifi\ ;  Fair  of  the,  305 

Lime,  mixed  with  the  brain  of  a  con- 
quered warrior,  275.  —  the  colour 
of,  310 

Limerick,  312. — Cathedral  of,  site  of 
Palace  of  Murtoch  O'Brien,  401.— 
Retreat  of  the  Danes  into,  (▲.d. 
941);  403 

Lin€y  Magh-  ;  [App.  622 

Lintel  of  carved  sUver,  310 

Lio8y  223.— Xio«  "Maighniy  163 

Lips,  a  cross  made  on  the,  413 

Lxr  [see  Xear],  319,  [App.  584  n. 

Lisle,  Irish  MSS.  written  at,  356 

Lis  Mdr  (Lismore),  374 

Lismore ;  (Book  of),  196.  —  account 
of  firagment  of  it,  stolen  in  1815, 
lately  m  Cork;  [Note.  This  frag- 
ment has  been  restored  to  the  ori- 
ginal book,  at  Lismore,  since  the 
delivery  of  theseLectures];  196,199. 
— ^fac-simile  copy,  by  Mr.  O'Curry, 
in  R.I.A.,  196.— 5t  Mochuda  of 
Raithin  and,  340 

Lismoyne  (Co.  Westmeath);  Connla 
MacEchegan  of,  130 

Litany  of  Irish  Saints,  by  Aengtu 
CetUDify  353,380  [App.  615 

Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ancient, 
357,  380  [App.  615 

Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  O'Clery's, 
173,— copies  taken  (1856),[App.647 

Llwyd,  as  to  the  Annals  or  Ulster,  86 

Loat-ny  Bishop  of  Brettan,  849.— K. 
of  Scotland  [App.  590  n 

Loch  Bel  Seady  426 

Loch  C€y  52, 81.    [See  "  Annals  of  ",] 

Loch  Derg  (Upper  Shannon),  267 

Loch  Eimiy  22 

Loch  Lein  (Killamey),  75,  76 

Loch  Ribh  (Loch  Ree),  22,  74.— 
Ships  upon,  400,  405 

Loch  Rudhraidh€y  428 

Locha  n-Echach,  Tomhaidhm ;  Tale  of 
the,  294 

Lochauy  eldest  son  of  Ua  Corroy  290 

Lochkunn  {Fearfesa,  son  of ),  148 

Lochlanns,  or  Danes,  225,  226, 
45 
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Lochra,  Dmid  of  K.  La^hair€,  897 

Loingseach,  Labhraidh ;  Tale  of,  251 

LoUaenn  (mm  of  Cos),  209 

Lombards,  History  of  the  (Book  of 
Liamore),  26,  200 

Lonergan,  211 

Long,  a  ship,  252 

Lonaarad,  (verse  of  Feliri  aboat),  17, 
[App.  501.— his  Library  (6th  cen- 
tTiry3,17 

Longargan,  211 

LoNOASA,  or  "  Voyages"  (Historic 
Tales,  No.  2),  252 

Lore  of  Limerick  [App.  492 

Xorcan,  210,213 

Lorg,  Tabhall' ;  (Tablet  Staflf ),  [App. 
471 

<'  Lorica**,  the,  of  Gildas,  353 

Loss  of  the  earlier  writings;  causes 
of,  5 

Lost  Books ;  of  the,  2,  20 

Lot,  369 

Lothra,  Bronze  bell  fomid  at,  337 

Louis  of  France,  King ;  (assistance 
of),  418 

Louvain,  MSS.,  26.— the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscan OoUege  at,  356,  [App.  644. 

Love  Stories  (Serca),  of  the ;  ("  His- 
toric Tales"),  294 

Luachair  [App.  479 

Luachra  (Rushw) ;  Ciarrdighe-y  (Ker- 
ry), 309.  —  Teamhair-,  185,  266 
[App.  637-8 

Luaidety  189.    [See  Errata] 

Luainy  Ath-,  (Athlone),  40 

Ludsad,  the  firsC  Builder  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lucan ;  Confey,near,(C0ann/uatO,42l 

Luchat  Maely  Druid  of  K  Laeghavr€y 
897 

LuchtOy  46,  267. 

Lug ;  the  founder  of  the  Faur  of  Taill- 
tttiy  287.--the  son  of  Ciariy  249.— 
Mac  Ceiihlenny  or  Mac  Eithleniiy 


or  Edlenny  388,  [App.  478,  n.;  621 
Lughay  Sliahh-;  (Ut     ^    " 

of,)  [App.  547 
Lugham,  22,  25.— Firtn,  44 


7a  Gadhray  Lord 


LughaidKs  grave  [App.  479 

Lughaidh  larrdoriy  83 

Lughaidh  Luaighn^y   Monarch  (a.m. 

4024),  261 
Lughaidh  MeanUy  209 
Lughaidh  O'Clery,  141 
Lughaidh  Riabh-ndergy  54,  [App.  483, 

483  n.,  508 
Lughaidh ;  son  of  Fergus  Favrg€  [App. 

465.— -son  of. /M,  107,  226. -the 

bUndjpoet,257 
Lugdacn  Lisy  Leca  [App.  478 


Lugh  Mae  Eithletm  {Mac  CeitAiemmX 

388  [App.  478,  621 
Luiahn^  Chatmachty  147,  [App.  546 
Lmphneach  (Brian)  0*Coaor,9o-6, 183 
Lmng€y  Cnoc ;  (see  Cnoc  Z.),  271,  etc 
Luwhn^y  48, 101  [App.  546 
Lwrg^  96 
Lullaby,  Fairy;  in  Petrie's  Ancient 

Music  [App.  505 
LumarCs  Life  of  St  Patrick,  349 
Lumlain^  [App.  477 
Lunatics,  Glen  of  the;  (Gleawn  na 

n-Gea/0,316 
Lusky  259.— Court  of  Forgall  Mon- 

ach  at,  278 
Lus-Mhaghy''Vl9m  of  Herbs** ;  (King's 

County),  250 
Lynch,  Bev.  John;  **Gratianiis  Lu- 
cius**,  (Cambrenris  Eversua),  53, 

442,  443— puzzled  by  the  name 

"Attacots**,  262 
Ljmegar,  86 

Lyons,  the  late  Y.  Rev.,  1 56,  [ App.645 
Mac  Aedhagain  (Mac  Aegan,  or  Mac 

Egan),  141, 352 ;— the  Bed  Book  of; 

21.— (Flann)y  151 
Mac  Aedhay  194,->5tM:,  son  of,  331 
Mac  an  Bhaird  (Aedh),  [Ward],  142. 

^Eoghan  Ruadhy  330 
«  Mac**  and  "O**,  214 
MacAnally,  (see  Mac-an-Legka),  660 
Mac  an   Ghobhan,  historian  of  the 

0*Kennedy8,219 
Mac-an-Leghoy  the  scribe;  MS.  of, 

▲J>.  1473,  659-60 
Mac  Aonghusa  (Magennis),  226 
Macbeth ;  parallel  to  passage  in  Shake- 
speare's, 285 
Mac  Bruatdeadha  (Mac  Brody),  141, 

148,  401  [App.  625,  628.— Book 

of,  22.— Donnell,  422  [App.  628 ; 

— ^Historians  in  Thomond,  219 
Mac   Carthainny  Saint,  324,  325. — 

Presentation    of    the    Domhnaek 

Airgid  to  [App.  598 
Mac  Carthy,  D.  F.  (Poem  on  St. 

Brendan),  289 
Mac  Carthys,  the,  158, 209,  211,  214, 

226.  — junior  to  the  0*SuUivan8, 

S2e.—^Cormac  and  2'arfA^),2ll,— 

ODmnins  historians  of  the,  219 
Mac  Casacy  W. ;  Bp.  of  Ardagh,  100 
Mac  CecA/,6mithof  St.Patrick,337,447 
Mac  Cochlaitiy  210.  — Turloch,  Lord 

of  Delvin,  130, 164,  210  [App.  550 
Mac  Coi8€  the  Poet ;  Tale  of,  and  the 

Fairy  Woman  [Aw>.  532 
Mac  Cony  43,  90,  187,  386 
Mac  Conglinn€y  the  Poet,  358 
Mac  Conmidhcy  100 
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Mae  Conn  »na-m  Bochi ;  Gilla  -na- 
naemhj  138 

Mac  Conrach;  EUm,  230,  264 

Mac  Cormack,  210 

Mac  Costelloe  [App.  548 

Mac  Craiihj  John,  the  son  of  Bory ; 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Wars 
ofThomond,  233 

Maocreen  (see  Inis  Mac  Nertnn)^  98 

**  Haccahoin  Magos" ;  Mtliucj  [App. 
608 

Mac  Creich€,  S.;  Life,  [App.  630,  647 

Mac  Cmll,  447 

Mac  Curtin  (Andrew),  195,  234,  389 

Mac  Curtins,  historians  in  Thomond, 
219 

Mac  Dermot^s  rock,  in  Loch  C€,  96 

Mac  Diarmata ;  Brian,  95  [App.  534. 
— of  the  clann  Maoiruanatdh,  219, 
—Gaff  [App.  548 

Mac  Donnchaidh  (Mac  Donagh), 
(of  the  clann  Maolruanaidh%  219 
[App.  547 

Mac  DonneUs  of  Antrim,  194. — race 
of  Colla  Uais;  clann  Firbis,  histo- 
rians, 219.— the,  of  Scotland,  126 

Mac  Eckagain,  130 

Mac  Egan  (see  Mac  Aedhagain)^  21 

Mac  Enery,  211 

Mac  Ere,  88 

^  Macerta"=Cai8eal,  (».  e.,  the  city 
of).  654 

Mac  Firbis  (see  Firbistgk,  Forbes),  2 1 9 

Mac  firbis;  Duald,   120,  121 his 

death,  122.— his  family,  125.— his 
descent  from  the  last  pagan  King, 
Dathi,  125. — on  stone  buildings  in 
Erinn,  223.— on    the  Bed  Pillar 

Stone  of  DatM,  288 Tablets  in 

possession  of  [App.  470.— Barnes ; 
the  "Dumb  Book"  of,  125.— his 
works,  123,  215 

Mae  Flanchadha  (^Clanchy),  210 

Mac  Gabhrdin,  Aedan ;  K  of  Soot- 
land  (a.d.  570) ;  414,  417 

Mac  Geoghegan;  the  Abbe,  441,  422 

Mac  Gilla  Dvibh,  103 

Mac  Gilli  Kelly,  historian  of  OTla- 
herty,  219 

Mac  Gilla  Patrick,  DonneU,  421 

Mac  GK>rman,  237;— Finn  (Bishop  of 
Kildare,  ob.  a.d.  1160;  wrote  the 
"BookofLeinster").  186 

Mac  Grady,  74  [App.  529 

Mac  Graths,  the  (in  Clare),  233,- 
Miler  Mac  Grath,  283 

Mac  Grein^,  447 

Mac  Guire  (see  Mac  Uidkir),  419. — 
Cathal;  Death  of  [App.  638.— 
Martyrology  of,  353 


Macha,  Battle  of  [App.  622 
Macha,  inghen  Aedha  Ruaidh;  Tale 

of  the  Echtra,  283  [App.  589  n. 
MachaMongruadh,  71,  [App.  521, 528 

—Wife  of  Crunn  [App.  586  n. 
Machair€  Chonnacht  [App.  564 
Machair€,  Mac  Costelloe  t-^pp.  548 
Mac  Hugh  (^Mac  Aedha),  194 
Mac  Iniry,  211 
Mac  Kennedy,  77 
Mackintosh  (Sir  James)  on  the  Annals 

of  the  Four  Masters,  153 
Mac  Liag^  death  of,  361, — ^his  poem 

on  the  Firbolg  colonies,  2i\,— Gilla 

(Gelasius),  Primate  of  Armagh,  361 
MacLonam,  Flann;  poem  by,  [App. 

467 
Mac  Maghnusa,  Annals  of  Senaii; 

(called  Annals  of  Ulster),  83,  [App. 

538 
Mac  Mahon,  73.— Coffa  [App.  557. 

— the,  of  Clare,  211. — senior  to  the 

O'Briens,  226 
Mac  Mailin  ([Claras)  109 
Mac  Maonaigh,  102 
Mac  Murachj  141— the  first  named, 

214 
Mac  Murchadha^  Dtarmaid,  (Derniot 

Mac  Murroch),  187, 214, 421  [App. 

571.  — "the  dark  demon",  395.— 

the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
Mac  Namaras,   210,    214,    236.— of 

Banna;  7a(//iy,  Une  of,  234 
Mac  Niadh,  96 
Mac  Nia,    son    of   Oenna;  ancient 

Poem  by  [App.  506 
Mac  Niss^,  17 

Mac  Oireachtaigh,  (Flann),  102 
Mac  Pherson's  Ossian,  300,  304 
Mac  Bannall,  the  race  of,  208 
Mac  Benalds,  194 
Mac  Roth,  34 
<(  Mack  Shayne",  Sir  Gerald ;  sworn 

on  the  Bachall  Isu,  (ajd.  1529), 

App.  604 
Mactenus,  88 

Mac  Uidhir,  Tanaidhe ;  (Maguire),  4 1 9 
Mac  Uilliam,  Fergal,  32  [App.  504 
Macutenius  on  prophecy  of^St.  Pa- 
trick's coming,  390, 397 
Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  345 
Modoc,  Inis;  Lake  of  Templeport, 

Co.  Leitrim,  27 
Maedhdg  (St.),  107.-Shrine  of,  337 
Maen  OUamh,  son  of  Ailill  Ain^,  252 
Afaei/  Domhnainn  ("  Moll  Downey") 

[App.  485 
Jfoetn,  Magh  [App.  481 
Maen,  452 
Mael,  the  Druid,  388. 

45  b 
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Maely  Luchat,  897 

Maelchonair€,  li5 

Maeldithri,  423 

Maelduin,  19J  .—Fer^raZ,  son  of,  420. 

—Fergus J  son  of,  389.— Tale  of  the 

NaTigation  of,  289 
Maclisa  Mac  Maelcoluim^  82 
Maelfathartaxgh  Mac  Eonain ;  Tale  of 

the  Tragedy  of,  277  [App.  588  n. 
Maelmair€  Ua   Gormain,  353,  361, 

[App.  609 
Maelmdr,  King  of  the  Feara  Cul,  286 
Maelmura,  verse  of,  quoted  bj  Tigh- 

emachj  64  [App.  524.— of  Othna^ 

42,53 
Maelmuir^,  ^  38,1 82.— Jfac  Craith,  233 
Mael  na  ntbd;  Diarmait,  son  of,  461 
Maelpatrick,  78 
Maelruain  (St.)  of  Tamhlacht,  364, 

875;  [and    see  Maol,  Maolruain, 

Maolruainaigk,  etc.] 
Maelseachlainn  Mdr,  10,  22,  56,  57, 

130. — of  CoTComroe,  346. — son  of 

Domhnally  403.— O'Mulvany,  82. 
Maelsuthainn  O'CtarbhuHl,  76  [App. 

629,  531 ;— 658-4 
Maeltamhlachia,  423.— 'Trophecj"  of 

[App.  628 
Magachf  36.— Cc/  3fcrc-,  275,  [App. 

641,— the  sons  of  [App.  591  n. 
Magenis  {Mac  Aonghusa),  82, 226. — 

of  Down,  of  the  Wlidian  or  Irion 

race,  207 
MaGeoghegan,  Connla,  130, 164 
"  Maggotjthe  Bloody";  (  Crom  Crtiach), 

[App.  631-2  (and  see  103, 538) 
Magh  At,  35,  58 
Magh  Adhair,  401 
Magh  AUbhi;  Cormac  Mac  Cnllinan, 

kiUed  at  Battle  of,  420 
Magh  an  Chairthi  (in  Scotland),  287 
Magh  Bil4f  (Movme),  287 
Magh  Bolg,  murder  of  Fiacha  at, 

(A.D.  56),  264 
Magh  Breagain  (in  Tipperary )  [App. 

593 
Magh  Breagh  (Bregia),  49,  308 
Magh  Cm,  (the  "  bloody  plain"),  263 
Magh  da  Gheisi  (Plain  of  the  Two 

Swans),  302 
Magh    Drech     (jaee   Drech-Mhagh) 


[App.  621 
Magh'EOf  { 


h 


,  (Mayo),  101 
Magh  Garadj  17 
Magh  Ims,  70  [App.  527 
Magh  Tuaiscevrt  (see  Haith  Mmgh€) 

[App.  631  n. 
MaghLeana,  Battle  of,  243,  282 
Magh  Ung  [App.  621 
Magh  Luirg,  96  [App.  534 


Magh  Maein,  (Co.  Wexford),  [App. 

481-2 
Magh  Mucruimh/,  4B,  90 
Magh  n-Ealta  (near  Dublin),  407 
Magh  Nia,  now  Magh  Tukreadk,  245 
Magh  Bath,  48,  50,  191,  243,  418.— 

O'Donovan's  Edition  of  Battle  of 

50,  243 
Magh   Bein  (Ck>.   Leitzim),   244. — 

Fidhnacha,  398 
Magh  SUcht,  101  [App.  536 
Magh  Tuathaty  17 
Magh  TmreadhCMojtm:),  125,  245, 

—  0*Flinn's  Poem  on   the  First 

Battle  of,  241.— Co/tim  CUle's  Poem 

concerning,  242.— Second  Battle  of, 

247 
Magh  Uladh  [App.  631  n. 
Magical  wayes  of  the    TVoMa  D€ 

Damnn,  447 
Magicaf    skill  of    the    TuaAa  D€ 

Danann,  250 
Magog,  son  of  Japhet;  the  Gaedlill 

descended  from,  14,205 
MagonuB,  Sanctus  [App.  608 
Ma  Gradoigh,  Augustin;  the  conti- 

nuator  of  Tighemach^  74  [App.  529 
Maguire,  73.— festologyof  Cathal^ 

--(Brian  Boe),  169  [App.  552 
Magus;  Simon,  272,  402, 403, 
Magus ;  Mtliuc  Maccuboin,  [App.  608 
Mahon,  211 — son  of  Kennedy  (Math' 

ghamhain  Mac  Cinneidigh),  403 
Maidens  killed  at  Tara  by  DunUnng 

[App.  466 
Ma\ph€,  Eos  [App.  486 
Matphtn^  Ferta  [App.  477,  478 
Matah  Bein ;  (see  Conmaicn^),  219 
Mawhnd,  Lis,  163 
Mami,  n>h,  (see  OTIelly),  219.— Jfac 

Durihacht;  finding  of  the  brooch 

of,  268. —son  of  Gressach,  physi- 
cian, 221. — son  of  Niall  Naoi^ghia" 

loch,  257, "Ntall;  Brecan,  son  of 

[App.  587  n.— the  Ui,  312 
Mainister  Eimhin  (MonastereTan),182, 

335,  351,  363, 
Mainistrech,  13, 53,  75 
Mair€da,  Eachaidh  Mac;  son  of  the 

E.  of  Fermoy,  294 
Maisten,  Mullach  [App.  486 
Mdl;  (CHu  Mail)  [App.  480  n. 
Malachy  (MaelsheachJainn),  17; — St. 

Bernard's  Life  of,  cited  [App.  602 
Malahide  Bay,  (Inbher  Domhnaitm)^ 

385,  402 
Malt,  rat  of  juice  of  (Ale),  311 
Man,  the  Isle  of  CFalga)  [App.588n. 
Manchan,    St     [App.    607,    68a— 

Shrine  of,  337 
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Mandarj  the  Dane,  410  [App.  626 

Kanister,  Co.  Limerick  (^Oenach  Clo- 
chair),  805 

Mantles  of  blue,  810 

Mantan,  217 

Manuscript ;  nobles  ransomed  for  a,  6. 

Manuscripts ;  necessity  to  the  histo- 
rian of  study  of  our,  441.—- (Irisli), 
written  in  Belgium,  26, 856.-- at  St. 
Isidore's,  Bome,  26, 853,  [App.  644. 
—in  British  Museum,  25.— Visit  to, 
in  1849, 345. — Miscellaneous,  in  Li- 
taraiy  of  B.IA..,  24,  200.— in  Li- 
brary of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublm,  28.— in 
King's  Inns,  Dubl.,  660.— in  Bel- 
gium, 26,  [App.  644.— in  Germany 
(described  by  Zeuss),  27.— Of  the 
early  Ecclesiastical,  339,  357 

Manuscbipts  Quoted  : — 

B.I.A.;  Leabhar  na  k-Uidhri,  14, 
15,  80,  188,  182,  183,  184,  260, 
282,  391,  670,  571,584  n.,  585  n., 
587  n.,  618 

B.UL. ;  Leabhar  Mdr  Duna  Doighr€ 
(or  ''Leabhar  Breac**),  17,  31, 
82  n.,  190,  839,  852,  363,  365, 
866,  868,  370,  872,  380, 381 ,  408, 
424,  426,  429,  501, 504,  610,  611, 
615,  630,  632,  634 

BXA.;  Book  of  Ballymote,  9, 11, 
13,  44,  49  n.,  55,  188,  212,  215, 
806,  859, 492  n.,  494  n.,  406,  497, 
499,  500,  501,  502,  508, 505,  509, 
610,  513,  520-1,  522,  594 

RI.A. ;  Book  of  Lecain,  23,  54,  55, 
69,  125,  126,  180,  192,  212,  215, 
240,  241,  242,  802,  806,  359,  462, 
488  n.,  497, 501, 622, 542, 687  n., 
589  n.,  591  n.,  694 

B.L  A.  (CI.  28. 6),  O'Clery's  Leabhar 
Gabhalay  67,  168, 169, 173,  516 

B.I.A.  (CI.  28.  6),  Annals  of  Loch 
C€,  111  [Connacht,  106 

B.I.A*  (CL  25.  4;  25.  6),  Annals  of 

R.I.A.  (CI.  83.  4),  Cucoigchrice 
O'Clery's  copy  ot  Lhabhar  Gab' 
hala, 178 

B.LA.  (CL  40.  4),  O'Cler/s  RAm 
Bioghraidhe,  163,  164,  165,  648, 
550,  551 

BJ.A.  (CL  48.  6),  335,  600 

RLA.  (H.  &  S.  1. 1),  587  n.,  591  n. 

R.LA.  (H.  &  &  1.  67),  423,  629 

R.LA.  (H.  &  a  1.  75),  409 

B.I.  A  (H.  &  S.  1. 175),  406,407,626. 

B.LA.  (H.  &  S.  2.  li;,  417,  628 

B.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  2.  52),  O'Donnell's 
Life  of  St.  Colum  CUU,  112,  330 
389,  410,  540 


MSS.  Quoted,  (continued) : 
RLA.  (H.  &  S.  8.  54),  898-9,  625 
RLA.  (H.  &  S.  3.  59),  413,  414, 

416,  417,  627,  628 
RI.A.  (H.  &  S.  No.  74),  Ancient 

Glossary,  32  n.,  504 
RIJL  (H.  &  S.  No.  149),  307 
RLA.  (H.  &  S.  No.  205),  262, 591  n. 
RI.A.,  Copy  of  Mac  Rrbis*  Book 

of  Genealogies,  etc.,  121, 215, 216, 

859,  541,  572 
RI A.  (Copy  of).  Book  of  Lismore, 

196,  307,  308,  339,  840,  589  n., 

693  n.,  594 
B.LA.  Cucoigchric^O'Ciery's  MSS. 

m ;  110, 178 ;— his  WiU  (MS.  34. 

4),  178,  560;  [and  see  179,  562] 
RLA.,  Fragment  of  Wars  of  Tho- 

mond,  237 
B.I.A.,  VeUum  MS.  (Life  of  St. 

CailUn,  etc.),  340 
RLA.,  Paper  M&  of  the  Sluaghed 

Datki,  288 
B.I.A.,  Paper  MS.   (Life  of  St. 

Brigit\  839 
T.C.D.,  Various  MSS.  in  (E.  8.  5 ; 

H.  2. 7;  H. 2. 15;  H.  2.  17;  H.  3. 

3;H.3. 17;H.3.18;H.4,22), 

192 
T.C.D.,  Book  of  Armagh,  343, 844, 

372,  373,  397,  607,  608, 612 
T.C.D.  (a.  B»,  8, 5),  Book  oSAcailL 

47,  49  n,  611,  512 
T.C.D.  (CL  E.,  8,  20),  Annals  of 

Ulster,  84,  683 
T.C  D.  (CL  E.,  4,  2),  Liber  Hym- 

norum,  343, 406  n.,  603,  606 
T.C.D.  (CL  F.,  3,  19),  (Trans,  of). 

Annals   of   Clonmacnoise.  130, 

135 
T.C.D.  rCl.  H.  1. 1 ;  H.  1.  2),  An- 
nals of  Connacht.  104, 115,  639, 

640 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.,  1,  8),  Annals  of 

Ulster.  84,  85,  90;  (^Tighemach, 

607)  (617);  683,  534 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1.  10),  400,  409, 

410,  423,  625,  626,  627,  629 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1.11),  394,  624 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.   1.  12),  O'Cleiy's 

Leabhar  Gabhala,  168, 169, 173, 

552,  554 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1.  15),  422,  629 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1.  18),  Chronicum 

Scotorum.  58,  120,  125,  128-9, 

607, 517;  (Tighemach.  519, 599) ; 

542,54a 
T.C.D.  (CL  H.  1.  19),  Annals  of 

Loch  Ci.  94,  95,  101,  115,  534, 

536,604 
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MSS.  Quoted,  (continued): 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2.  16),  Mac  Fir- 
bis  Glossaries.  123,  462 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  2.  16),  Leabhar 
BMht  Lecain.  11,  13,  58,  125, 
126, 190,  260,  286,  329,  334, 336, 
378-9,  380,  381,  420,  428,  462, 
461,  469,  496,  603,  617,  584  n», 
586  n.,  586  n.,  587  n.,  599,  600, 
614,  629 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2.  17),  587  [n. 
(161)]  590  [n.  (209)] 

T.C.D.(C1.,H.2. 18.),BookofLein- 
ster.  9, 18, 14,  15, 16  n,  20, 29,  31, 
69,  70,  186,  187,  233,  243,  271, 
274,  277,  283, 294,  301,  302,  303, 
334,  359,  381,383,  389,  399,  400, 
405,  412,  452,467,  469,  476,  480, 
482,  486  n.  494,  498,  501,  626, 
583,  584,  585  n,  587  n,  588  n, 
689  n,  590  n,  592  n,  594,  616, 622, 
626,  627,  636. 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  3.  8)  [Z>Mwweaji. 
chus],  10. 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  8. 17),  392,  485  n., 
502,  503,  607,  686  n,  687  n , 
588  n.,  622 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  8.  18),  32  n.,  51, 
260,  264,  347, 397,  461,  467,  468, 
472,  478, 504,  612  n.,513,  684  n., 
590  n.,  615,  617 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  4.  22),  462,  495, 
504,  586  n. 

T.C.D.  (CL  H.  6. 80),  Mac  Firbis 
Law  Glossary.  9,  494 

T  CD.  (CL  H.  1. 18.),  Mac  Curtin's 
Copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,234 

T.C.D.  (Copy  of)  O'Clery's  lUim 
Rioghraidh€,  167 

Annaltf  of  Innisfallen,  58,  60 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  16  n, 
82,  96,  138,  146,  147.  167,  178, 
183,  184,  335, 401,  403,  404,  413, 
414, 417,  451,  452,  453,  454, 477- 
8  n.,  482  n.,484  n., 487  n.,  509  n., 
536, 643, 544,  546,  570,  671,  606, 
628 

Annals  of  Tighemach,  56,  57,  64, 
65,  67,  68,  74,  90,  334,  507,  616, 
617,  524,  626,  629,  604,  636 

Book  of  Fermoy,  293, 294, 503, 593 

Brussels  (Burg.  Lib.),  MSS.  in: 
173,  232,  840,  361-2,  362,  374, 
423, 593,  609,  618,  616,  629 

Keating's  History:  12,  13,  14,  15, 
21, 487  n.,  497,  498,  601,  642-3. 

King's  Inns  Lib.  (DubL);  MSS.  in, 
660 

"  Liber  Flarus  Fergosiorum'* :  76, 
340,  631 


MSS.  Quoted,  (continued): 
London  (Brit.  Mub.),  MS&  there, 

340 
London  (Brit.Mii8.);  (Ay80Oiigh,49 

—4795),  Annals  of  Uteter.  84,89 
London  (Brit  Mus.);  (darendon, 

36) :  Annals  of  Ulster,  83, 89 
London  (BritMus.)  *,  (Egerton,  88), 

386,  584  n.,  687  n.,  617 
London   (Brit  Mua.);    (Egerton, 

93) :  Tripartite  Life.  104  n.,  325, 

339,  344,  345-6,  347,  350,  385, 

386, 397, 488  n,  505, 538, 598, 60 1, 

606,  608,  609,  617,  625 
London  (Brit    Mua.};   (Egerton, 

185).  360,  609 
London  (Brit  Mus.) ;  (HaiL  5280). 

271,  387,  399,  419,  467,  479  n, 

486  n.,  586  n.,  588  n.,  618 
London  (Brit  Mus.);  M&  by  Gil- 

lariabhack  O'Clerv.  282 
London  (Brit.  MusOt  Fragment  of 

Annals  of  Loch  Q€,  95«  534, 535 
London  (Lambeth  Lib.);  (Carew 

MS.  No.  607).  434, 635 
Mason,  Mr.  Monck;  yellum  MS.  of. 

479  n.,  [App.  643. 
O'Clery's  Glossary;  (Copy,  1728), 

175, 176,  557,  568 
O'Clery ;  (Copy  oQ  Foems  of  Cu- 

coigchric^f  179 
O'Conor  Dorm;  MS.  in  poesenion 

of  the.  558  n. 
Oxford  (BodL    Lib.);  AnnaXa   of 

Inisfallen.  80 
Oxford  (BodL  Lib.);  (Cotton,  A. 

XXV.).  81,  105,  106,  108,  109, 

111,  639,  640 
Oxford  (BodL  Lib.);  (Laud,  488), 

524 
Oxford  (BodLUb.) ;  (Laud,  610).  20 
Oxford  (Bodl  Lib.) ;  (RawL,  487X 

307,  315 
Oxford  (BodL  Lib.);  (Bawl.,  489), 

Annals  of  Ulster.  83,  86 
Rome;  MSS.  at  St  Isidoie's  in, 

166,  238,  307,  [App.  644. 
Stowe  MSa,  No.  3.  1 14,  541 
*'  Wars  of  the  Danes'*,  Poem  in. 

479  n. 

Maodhdfff    Saint,    of  Feama  Mkdr 

(Ferns);  Life  of ,  840 
Maoilchathay  Rath ;  stone  work  in,  223 
MaoUin  6g  Mac  jBruaidea4ha,  (Mac 

Brody);  22,  148,  401 
Maol,  druid  of  Conn;  [App^  620 
Maolchonair€  (see  Baik  U\  Af.),  21, 

—  Clann  [App.  663 
Maolmuraf  103  (and  see  Maelmair^ 
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Maolruanaidkf  [Mulrooxiy],  96,  97. 
— Clanriy  [the  Mac  Dermots,  Mac 
Donogha,  etc],  O'Daigenans  his- 
torians of,  219 

Maon,  (father  o£  Morann),  218 

Maranach ;  Godfrey,  404  [see  MearJ] 

Marbhan,  31 

Marco  Polo,  Travels  of  (Book  of  Lis- 
more),  25,  200 

Marianus  Gorman;  Martyrology  of, 
174,  353,  361  [App.  609 

Mark,  and  the  Bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria, 307 

Martin,  John ;  (donation  to  the  Dic- 
tionary Committee),  458 

Martin,  St.,  369,370 

Martyr,  ConckMar  Mac  Nessa  ac- 
counted the  first  in  Erinn,  277 

Martyrologies;  339  et  seq.,  353,  357, 
360  et  seq.— of  Donegal  (Skele- 
ton),! 73;  (Perfect),  [O'CleryMS.], 
174._H)f  Tarnhlacht,  174 

Mary's  Abbey,  St.,  Dublin  (Crozier 
of),  338 

Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  369.— 
Ancient  Litany  of  the  B.V.,  357, 
380  [App.  615.— age  .of  the  B.V. 
[App.  509. — Burning  of  miracu- 
lous image  of  [App.  604 

Mason;  Collection  of  Mr.  Monck,  25 

Mass,  form  of  the ;  temp.  St.  Patrick, 
377  [App.  613. — ^Ancient  tract  on 
the  Ceremonies  of  the,  357,  376 
[App.  613. — Canon  as  to  absence 
from  Mass  on  Sunday,  372 

Masses  for  the  Saints,  361 

Maslin  [App.  486 

Masters,  Annals  of  the  Four,  140, 
155  [App.  543  et  seq. 

Materials  of  Irish  History,  miscel- 
laneous, 456 

Maihghamhain  (Mahon),  210. — Mac 
Cinn^digh^  403. — 0*  Conchohhair, 
[App.  547 

Maurice,  a  Danish  chief,  403 

Maximus  Tyrius  [App.  463 

May  Day,  festival  of  (fitUtain^,  286 

Mc  Ere,  88 

Meadhbhy  or  Medhbh;  (Meaye,  or 
Mab) :  33,  [App.  515,  etc.— Tale  of 
the  Courtship  of  Queen,  282.— 
Married  to  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa, 
[App.  686.  — and  the  Cave  of 
Cruachain,  Tale  of  [App.  532.— 
Daughter  of  Conan;  Poem  by, 
[App.  480. 

Meann,  7^ 

Mearanach,  [see  Maranach],  404. 

Medes;  Tract  on  the  Kings  of  the, 
83. 


Medical  Arts  of  the  Tuatha  D^  Da^ 

nann,  250 
Mediterranean,  the,  402,  426,  427.— 

Ugain€Mdr's  rule,  as  far  as  to  the, 

451 
Meisnetch  [App.  489,  490 
MeTs  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  349 
MelaghlinO*Mulvany,  82 
Melbourne ;  St.  Patrick's  Society  of, 

458 
Mel^,  Vi-;  Boman  pilgrims  settled  in, 

380,  (see  Imel€),  [App.  615 
Mell  [App.  488 
Menn;  Aedh,  420 
Mesca  (Intoxication),  of  St.  Colum 

CilU,  406 
Mesca  Uladh;  Historic  Tale  of  the, 

185  [App.  637 
Meschoin  Muaid  [App.  478 
Mesdeadad,  brother  of  Conall  Cear- 

nach,  270 
Mesgedhra,   King  of  Leinster;  Ai' 

thim^'s  visit  to,   268,    275.  — his 

brain  (^Conall  CeamacKs  trophy), 

275  [App.  693,  640 
Mesroeda ;  {Mac  Datho\  [App.  486 
Metals,  worker    in;    (jreidn€,  King 

Nuada's,  247  [365 

Metre  of  Chain-Verse  (Conacii/ann), 
Meyler,  432,— Mac  Grath,  233 
AfiocA,  physician,  221 
Mias  Tighernain,  the ;  (Paten  of  St. 

Tighernan),  338 
Miathlach,  the  river;  (Co.  Cork),  434 

[App.  635 
Michael  the  Archangel ;  Church  de- 
dicated to,  364 
Midkhachra,  Slight-,  the,  453 
Mid-Erinn ;  the  kingdom  of,  266 
Midhchuarta,  (the  Teach),  187 
Midir  [App.  503 
Milan ;  the  Bobbio  MS.  in  the  Am- 

brosian  Library  at,  27 
Milbhedil,  Cearmna-,  447 
MUchu,   [App.    538.— St.    Patrick, 

swineherd  of,  394 
Milco ;  Bishop  Guasactus,  son  of,  349 
MUidh,  MiU,  or  MUeadh,  or  Milesius, 

147,[App.592  n.— <Jenealogy  of,215 
Milesian  Colony ;  History  of  the,  440 
Milesian  Genealogies,  the,  206 
MUer  MacGrath,  233 
Miley,  Rev.  J.,  translation  of  ancient 

Irish  Sermon,  published  by,  28  n. 
Military  Expeditions  (Sluaigheadka)  ; 

["  Historic  Tales'*  of,]  284 
Military  Schools  in  Scotland,  279 
MUiuc  (Maccuboin  Magus)  [App.  608 
Milk  Hul,  New-,  {Ard  Leamhnachta), 

450 
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Afiorhf  son'  of  Diancechtf  physician, 
250.    [See  Miach.] 

Miosach ;  Of  the,  336,  [App.  599 

Miracles  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  609 

MtsacA,  or  Miosach ;  tt^,  336  [App. 
599 

Miscellaneons  materials  of  Irish  His- 
toiy,  456 

Mis,  Sliabhj  (in  Keny),  448.--(in 
Antrim),  894 

Mockaemhig^  St.  [App.  485, 647 

Mocholmdg  (St.);  poem  on  the  Ua 
Corras,  293  [App  593 

Mochua,  St ,  of  BaUa  (Co.  Mayo),  197. 
—Life  of,  840 

Mochta,  Saint,  18,  88«  [App.  606.— 
Book  of,  (6th  century)  19.— Her- 
mitage of,  344. 

Mochuda  {Carthach\  the  Rule  of  St. 
374. — St.,  of  Raithin  and  Lismore, 
Life  of,  340 

Moctens  (5th  century),  88 

Mogh  Curb,  207 

Mogh  Nuadhat,  186 

Mogh  Rukh,  200.— Archdruid  of 
Erinn,  272,  402  [see  Duggan ;  and 
Cronin]. 

Mo^,  St.  (see  Maodhog,  St)  340 

Motnin  (see  BaiU  an  MhoimH),  346 
[App.  607 

Moira  (^Magh  Rath) ;  Battle  of,  Tale 
of  the,  243,  418 

Malaga;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint,  20 

Molats^,  Saint,  330.— Life  (tf,  340  — 
Shrine  of;  336 

Moling,  St. ;  Bishop  of  Ferns,  23.  — 
of  Teach  Moling  f  (St  Mullins, 
Co.  Carlow),  302,  336.  —  Church 
founded  at  Ros  Broc  by,  392.— 
Eyangehstarium  of,  23.  —  Inter- 
cession as  to  Boromean  Tribute, 
231.— "Prophecies"  of, 412  [App. 
628w^Poem  on  St  John's  festival, 
427  [App.  633.— Life  of,  340,  [App. 
647.— the  Yellow  Book  of,  20.— the 
BaiUMholing,  ^20  [App.  627 

Moling,  Teach-;  (now  St.  Mullins), 
302 

"  Moll  Downey",  (Modi  Domhnainn), 
[App.  485 

Molyneauz;  the  Cathach  found  in 
Belgium  by  Mrs.,  331 

Momira ;  Tochmarc,  ^Historic  Tale  of 
the),  243,  282 

Monach;  CtV/-,  344  [App.  606 

Monasterboice,  53 

Monasterevan,  from  Saint  Eimhin, 
835,  351.— Camp  of  Aedh  Oimidh€ 
near,  364, 

Monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  5B,  etc 


(see  Ckmmaenoise).— of  ImsfkUen, 

76 
Monastio  Boles  (of  Disciplhie),  857, 

878 
Mongan  and  Dubhlacha,  [App  592, 

andn. 
Mongan,  son  of  Fiachna  [App.  589  n. 
Monks ;  Rule  of  the  Gray,  375 
MonseU,Rt.  Hon.W.;  Shrine  bekmg- 

ingto,835 
Monster  in  the  CaTe  of  Dumnoie 

(^Dearc  Fema),  [App.  587  n. 
Moore,  Thomas,  441. — his  qualifica- 
tions, 441.— his  mistaken  criticism 

on  eariy  Irish  history,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  his  error,  154 
Morann  macMaein,  (orlfaotn),  46,21 8 
Moreton,  Eari  of,  grant  by,  confirmed 

on  the  BachaU  Isu,  (1529),  [App. 

604 
Moriaih,  daughter  of  the  K.  of  West 

Munster,  (b.c.  540),  251,  253 
Mormael,  King  of  the  Feara  Cul,  286 
Morna ;  Conan  Mac,  317 
Mominff  Star,  the  river  [App.  485 
Mossaid,  Mogh,  [App.  485 
Mosom6g,  134 

Motto  of  the  O'DonneUs,  330 
Mount  Leinster,  (Sliabh  Sindh^Lai- 

ghen),  [App.  475-8. 
Moville  (Magh  Bil€\  287 
Moy,  the  river  {Mwiidh-),  125,  284, 

418, 
Mqycashel,  Ardnuichar  in  [App.  593 
Moytura,  24;  [see  Mogh  Tmreadh'\ 
Muaidh,  the  river  (Moy),  125,  284, 

418,  — iZ>A    Fiachrach     Muaidh; 

Clann  Firbis  historians  of  the,  219 
Mucrmmhe,  (JMagh)  188, 209.— BafcUe 

of,  48,  386,  389  [App.  586  n. 
Mughna,  (BealacK),  132 
Mmghe,  Raith-,  ^Bathmoy  or  Rath- 
mo)  ;  [App.  631  n. 
MuighmhedMn;  [see  Eochaidh'],  14, 

etc 
Muin,  71,  [App.  528 
Muineaman^  83 
Muintir  Dwbhghenainn,  22,  23 
Mmntir  Mhaotlmhordha,  103 
Muintir  MhaoilchonairS,  22 
Mmrchad  mac  MaUeduin,  Death  of,  27 
Mmrcheartach  Mac  Erca,  89,  191 

[App.  599.— Note  on  [App.  587 
MMvrcheartach,  son  oS  MaAueachlaitm, 

413 
Muircheartach   Ua  Bricnn,  55,  211, 

400,405 
Muiredha,  Magh,  (in  Bregia),  451 
Muireadhach,  72,  195 
Muireadhach  Mac  Carthaigh,  214 
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Mmrtdhach,  son  of  Diarmaid,  ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhih,  851 
Mmredachj  son  of  Fiacha,  386 
Mtdreadhatffk,  the  Siol-;  (Moiray), 

57,  83,  219 
Muirffen,  son  of  Senchariy  8 
iftttr  n-Ichty  the;  (Ictian  Sea),  454 

[App.  592  n.  605 
Muinnn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  808 

[App.  697 
Muirthemna  [App.    476. — Brisleach 

Mh6r  Mhmgh€',  [App.  587.— Tale 

of  the  Battle  of,  819 
Muloonry;  Book  of  Bally,  21 
MuUach  Maisten;  [App.  486 
MuUach  Ruaidhe,  the  palace  of  King 

Dathfs  Queen,  284 
Mullens,  Saint;  (^Tigh  Moling;  Co. 

Carlow),  231 
Mulroony,  (Maolruanaidh) ;  96,  219. 
Mulyan^;  Melachlin  0',  82 
Mumham^  (Mnnster),  209.— Assem- 

hly  under  Biahop  Ibar  in,  [App. 

616<— the  Book  of,  237 
Munca,  Bishop  at  Donochmore,  849 
Munchin*B,  St.;  (Ct7/  Manchin;  Li- 
merick), App.  630 
Munster,  the  Book  of,  287  [and  see 

Mumhain] 
Mura,  Fatkan-j    (Fothadh   na   Ca- 

noin^,  of ;  AJ).  800),  419 
Murchadh  Finn  O'Fergkaill,  102 
Murchadh  O'Conor,  395 
Murchadh^  son  of  Muiredhach,  ances- 
tor of  St  Eimhiny  351 
Mmredhach  Mmnderg,  171 
Murray,  John  (1728);  MS.  of  O'Cle- 

ry*s  Glossary  hy  [App.  567 
Murray  (the  Siol  Mwreadhaigh),  57, 

83,219 
Muscrigians,  the;   progress  of  into 

Jkfagh  Breaain  [App.  593 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

321,  etc. 
Music,  the  OUamhs  of ;  qualifications 

of,  255 
Museum ;  visit  to  the  British,  \n  1849, 

345 
Musicians,  2,  255 
Music;  Petrie*s  Ancient  (Fairy  Lul- 

lahy  in),  [App.  506. — of  women,  334 
Mytlucal,  or  legendary,  inventions  in 

ancient  Historic  Tales,  38, 39, 242 
Mythology;  Fairy,  [App.  504 
Naas,  founded  hy  Ijugh  Mac  Eith" 

Um  [App.  478.  -KiUossy  (CUl  Au- 

sailU)  near,  421.— PaUu»  of,  231. 

— ^residence  of  Mtsgtdhra^  K.  of  all 

Leinster,  268,  270 
Na4fraecK8  stone-huilder,  Go//,  222 


Nae,  the  son  of  Cos,  209 

Nctemkan^  650 

Naenbaly  son  of  Fenias  Farsaidhy  226 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard ;  the  late,  131 

Names,  family;  first  introduced  hy 
Brian  Boroimhey  214.  —  the  0/- 
lamha  bound  to  know  the  etymolo- 
gies of,  240 

Naomhshmnchus  Naomh  Ins^  Faily 
163 

Narrow  Water  (^Caeluisg^),  235 

Naoisiy  275 

NcUfrciech,  Aengusj  son  of  [App.  483, 
586 

National  Independence,  loss  of,  6. — 
Literature  encouraged  by  the  na- 
tive chiefiB  even  aft^  it,  6-7 

Natsluaghj  son  of  CaelbadfS()3  [App. 
610 

Navan  (the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chongh- 
bhail,  OT  at),  20 

Neagh,  Loch  (^Loch  U'Echach)  [App. 
591  n.— Historic  Tale  of  the  Burst- 
ing forth  of,  294 

Neamnainn ;  Gael  Ua-,  308  [App.  594 

Necklace  of  red  gold,  426 

Nechtain;  Dun,  [App.  584  n. 

Necromancy  of  children  of  CaUitin 
[App.  587  n. 

Needlework ;  (the  Uidy  Etmer),  279 

Neglect  of  antiquarian  inquiry  in 
Ireland,  1-2 

Neidh^ymm  of  Adhna,  45,176,218, 
383  [App.  616 

Neid,  Ui-;  Cam,  (Co.  Cork),  422 

Neill,  Clanna;  the,  336 

Neinahenn,  the  judgments  of  Doet  of, 
46 

Neit,  son  of  Indai  [App.  590  n. 

Nemhidh^  171,  226,— his  physicians, 
221, 225.— Sons  of,  at  first  battle  of 
Magh  rtitr^ac/A,  246.— Tale  of  the 
Immigration  oi^  296.— his  Colony, 
referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 

Nemedians,  ancestors  of  the  Tuatha 
D€Danann,  244 

Nemsenchaidh,  381  [App.  615 

Nennius,  53. — ^Irish  Version  of  [Ed. 
Ir.  Archseol.  Soc.),  450  [App.  690 
n. — Lttha  named  by,  [App.  502, — 
Translation  of,  190 

Nennta,  Stdh-;  (the  faiiy  mansion), 
[App.  591  n. 

Nera  [App.  589  n. 

Netin,  Inis  Mac,  (in  Loch  CiT),  93 

Nero,  conduct  of  the  village,  in  Ire- 
hind,  355 

"A'ef";  Cormac's  Glossary  on  the 
word,  250 

Nesta,  mother  of  Conor,  274  [App. 
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636;    [and  see    Conchobhar  Mac 

NessaX   • 
New-Milk  Hill,  {Ard  Leamhnaehta), 

450 
Newry  Water,  (Glenn  RighOt  72.— 

(lubhar  Chinntragha),  287 
Nia  M6r,  44 
Aw//,  [and  see  Nigellus,  App.  602], 

— ^the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  (n, 

423 
Niall  Frasach,  Tale  of  [App.  531 
Niall  Garbh  O'Donnell,  407 
Niall  Glun-dubh,  387 
Niall  "Naoi-ghiallach*'  ("  of  the  Nine 

Hostages"),284, 328,  360,  386,  464. 

— the  race  of,  208. — Genealogy  of 

[App.  499.~hi8  death,  454.-^18 

sons  [App.  531. — ^his  expedition  to 

the  Ictian  Sea  [App.  592  n. 
Niagh,  Magh;  now  Magh  Tuireadh, 

245 
Nicholson  on  the  Annals  of  Loch  C^, 

96 
Nigellus  (xVia//),  intrnding  prelate  at 

Armagh  (▲.».  1134)  [App.  602 
Nineveh,  369,  424 
Nimn€,  8 

Niulj  son  of  Fetiias  Farsaidh,  226 
Noah ;  all  Genealogies  made  to  hegin 

from,  215. — and  the  elders,  368 
Nohle  Saints  of  Erinn,  the,  369 
^*Nochrothaigh'\  Fedlim ;  (daughter  of 

K.   Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa),     40 

[App.  514 
Nore,  the  river ;  (n-Eoir),  364 
Norman  invasion,  the,  414 
Normans,  225,  226.— in  Erinn,  422.— 

Anglo-,  (called    Saxons),     387. — 

adoption  of  Irish  language,    etc, 

by  the,  6. — Settlers;  Tales  before 

the  time  of  the  Norman,  299 
No8 ;  {Cluan  Mic  Nois),  8 
Notal,  881,  [App.  615 
November   Eve,    a   pagan    festival 

{Samhuin\  284,  286 
Nuadha  Airgead-lamh,  246,  247,  249, 
Nuadha  Fint\fdil,  (a.m.  4238),  83 
Nuadha  Necht,  (Monarch  a.m.  5090; 

or  B.C.  110),  304,  [App.  474,  483 
**  0**  and  "  Mac'*,  214 
0*Aingidy,2ll 
Oak  from  Gratloe  for   the  roof  of 

AUeach,  401 
Oar  Wheel  (see  Rowing  Wheel),  427, 

etc. 
O^Barrdan,  Johannes,  323 
(YBihsaigh,  103 

(>6/en,8on  dFidru;  363  [App.  610 
O'Boland,  211 
O'Braoin    (Tighernach),    [O'Breen], 


57.— l>(nmchadh.  Abb.  of  donmac- 
noise,  419.— Bight  Bev.  J.,  BislK^ 
of  Cloyne,  66.— Donnchadhj  story  of 
[App.  532,— ri>ratw;  [App.  621 

aBriiin,  158,  209,  226.— the  flrrt- 
named,2 1 4. — c^Eatharlagh  [Ather- 
lowl,  211.— of  Cuanach^  211.— 
Tadhg,  and  the  Devil,  [App.  632.— 
Brian  Ruadh,  son  of  Conor,  234,236. 
— Domhnall  M6r,  212. — Tadhg,  son 
of  Conor,  234,  236,  236.  — Tup- 
loch,  son  of  Tadhg,  23a— an  oak 
of  the  house  of,  396.— Conor,  foun- 
der of  Corcumroe,  234,  236.— 
Domhnall  Mdr,  last  King  of  Mun- 
ster,  234. — Donnchadh  Cmrbreck, 
234. — Muircheartach ;  Aileach  de- 
stroyed by,  400,  405. — Donocb,  son 
of  tadhg,  236.— Muircheartach  (d. 
1119),  414 

O'Briens,  the;  junior  to  the  Mac 
Mahons,  326,— of  Ara,  the,  3 1 2, 236. 
—of  Dufferin,  Wexford,  211.— Ge- 
nealogy of  the  race  of  the,  209. — 
Submission  of  Mwchadh  to  Henry 
VIII.,  237.— The,  in  1194 ;  234, 
236.— Turloch,  King  of  Munster, 
336 

O'CaeUaidhi;  Aedh,  Bishop  of  Air- 
ghiall,  (OrieU),  361 

O'Caisid^;  JStiau/AndAe,  (RoryO'Caa- 
sidy),  85 

O'Callaghan,  209 

O'Cane;  0*Mulvany,  Chief  Poet  of, 
82 

O'Cannan  and  O'Clery,  historians  of 
the  Cinel  ConaiU  (in  Donegal),  219 

O'Caomhain,  126 

O'Carroll,  209.— of  Ely;  O'Kordan^ 
historian  of,  219;  [and  see  O'Cear- 
bhuiU] 

0'Ca8ey,211 

O'Cearbhuill^Maelsuthain,  76,*  [App. 
529,  531 

Ocha,  or  Och^,  55,  88-9,  [App.  484, 
488. 

Ochtriuil,  daughter  of  the  physidan 
Diancecht,  250 

O'Cleircein;  (JS:ocAatttt),  168.  —  the, 
historians  of  the  Cinel  Eoghain,  219 

O'Clerigh,  146.— and  O'Cannan,  his- 
torians of  the  Cinel  ConaiU  (in  Do- 
negal), 219.  —  Conair€^  the  works 
of,  nS.—Cucoigchric/,  the  last  will 
of,  178  [App.  560.— the  works  of, 
178,  179.— Two  Poems  by  [App. 
562.— Fer/Jwo,  poet  of  O'Donnell, 
417.-  CfUla-Riabhaeh,  M.&  by, 
(1460),  2^0,— GillaRMahhach,wa  of 
Tuaihal,  (died   1512),   282.— £«- 
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ffhaidh,  142.  —bis  Life  of  Aedh 
Ruadh,  22.— Michael,  22,  142,  et 
seq.,  [App.  646. — as  to  F/ann  [App. 
616.  —  Glossaiy,  847.  Books  re- 
ferred to  by  tbe  O'Clerys,  21,  22. 
—Martyrology  (of  Donegal),  363.— 
(Michael)  Lives  of  the  Saints,  340, 
— Seaan,  19, — other  works  of  the 
0*Clerys  (besides  the  Annals),  21, 
86,  162,  173 

O'Ctiaimhin,  211 

O'CoinlisOy^Murchadh  RiabhacK)^  163 

aColla  (Friar  Paul),  164 

0'Comhraidh€(SyC^aTY\  210 

G*  Conchohhair ;  Feidhltmtdk  [App.647 

O'ConnaUy,  211 

O^Connell,  John  (of  Kerry) ;  Poem  on 
Histoiyof  Erinn,  by,  360 

O'Conuinff,  211 

O'Conor  (Rev.  Chas.)  on  Tighemach, 
63,  66  n.  [App.  624.— on  Flann, 
57.— on  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
80. — on  the  so-called  Annals  of 
Bojle,  81. — on  the  Annals  of  Ul- 
ster, 86.— on  the  Chronicum  Sco- 
torum,  129.— on  the  Annals  of 
Connacht,  118,  117. — on  Oisin,  or 
Osaian,  300 

O'Conor,  Charles,  of  Belanagare ;  on 
Flann^  63. — Observation  on  Anioals 
of  Connacht,  called  by  him  of  Kil- 
ronan,  114.— on  MacPherson's  Os- 
sian,  300 

O'Conors,  the,  226.— the  first  named, 
214. — Character  of  the  house  of 
the,  116.— The  O'Mulconrys,  their 
historians,  519.—  Cathal  Crobh 
Dearg  [App.647. — Tairrdhealbach 
Mdr  (IHirloch),  414.  —  Birth  of, 
[App.  635.  —  Rudhraidhe  (mon- 
arch, A.D.  1166—1172),  361,  898, 
4kU.—Murchadh,  Lord  of  Offaly, 
396.— of  Corcomroe  [App.  630. — 
the  founder  of  the,  346 

O'Conor  Donn,  116. — MS.  in  posses- 
sion of,  366. 

O'Cormacan,  210 

O'Cronins  of  Fermoy,  descended  from 
Moah  RuUh,  272 

O'Cudmmhain  (Cullen),  [App.  488 

O'Cuindlis  (^Murchadh  Ruibhach),  192 

G*Cuimin,  79.  —  Griolla  Caovmainr-y 
163.  — Historian  of  the  O'Buarcs, 
2l9.'^Sigraidh^,  183, 184 

O'Daly  (Hugh),  196 

O'Davoren,  121.— Law  Glossary  by, 
123.  —  Donnell-;  MS.  by,  (▲.». 
1690),  386 

O'Dea,  210.— Fosterers  of  Turloch 
O'Brien  (a.d.  1270),  286 


O'Deorans  of  Leinster,  the,  348 

Odhar,  30,  169 

Odfd>ka,  Battle  of  (1072) ;  421 

O'Doherty,  188 

O'jDofnAnat//,  XO'Donnell),  the  first 
named,  214.  —  the  name  occurs 
288  times  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters ;  (O'Brien  264  times), 
168.  —  Aengusj  884.  —  Domknall, 
Colonel  (1723),  327,  S3i.-^Magh- 
nus  (Life  of  St.  Colum  Cill€y  by), 
328.— the  O'Donnells,  327,  830.— 
Poems  on  the  (O'Clery  MS.),  178. 
—Aedh  Duhh,  407.— ^ecTA  Ruadh 
(Hugh  Roe),  22,  396,  406.— 
O'Clery's  L&e  of,  22.— a  Conn-; 
basely  fighting  on  the  English  side, 
407.  —  at  Beal  an  atha  Buidhe 
(1698),  ^17.— Ball  Deara,  406.— 
Brother  Bonaventura,  147. — Cal' 
bhachf  son  of  Manus,  407. — Conn^ 
407.— Dornhnall  Mdr  (1241),  406. 
—Conall,  831.— List  of  Obits  of 
the  [App.  670.  — Manus,  407.— 
Niall  Garbh,  407.— Hugh  j  of  Lark- 
field,  [App.  670.-Sir  Neal,  381. 
—  Sir  Richard  Annedey,  331.— 
Tairrdhealbach  [App.  666.— CDon- 
neUs  caUed  ''ConaUT,  416.— O'Don- 
nells, the  historians  of  the;  (see 
Cinel  Conaill),  219.— O'Donnell's 
Life  of  St.  Colum  Cilk,  407  [App. 
640.  [gus,  334 

0*DomhnaUainy  (O'Donnellan),  Aen- 

O'Donnelly  (Owen),  195 

O'Donovan,  Dr.  John,  99.  —  on  the 
name  Letha  [App.  603.— mistaken 
con^ments  on  the  preference  of 
O'Gara  to  O'Donnell,  167.— his 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  85,  160,  160,  446.— his 
Grammar,  457 

O'Dowda ;  Bally-,  223.— Ceremony  of 
the  Inaguration  of,  126  [App.  642 

O'DriscoDs,  190.— of  Cork,  of  the 
Ithian  race,  207 

O'Droma ;  Solomon,  488 

O'Dttbhthaigh,  82,  94 

CDubhghennain,  (see  CDuigenan), 
94,  145 

O'Dugan,  178.  —  Historian  of  the 
O'KeUy's,  Ibh  Main^  219, 658. 

O'Duggans  of  Fermoy  descended  from 
Mogh  RuUh,  272 

O'DuMn^,  Diarmaid,  318,  315 

O'Duigenans,  94,  146, — ^Book  of  the, 
22, 23.— Historians  of  Clann  Afaol- 
ruanaidh  (MacDermotts,  MacDon- 
achs,  etc.),  219. — of  Kilronan ;  An- 
nals of  the,  113 
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O'Dmnin^  historum  of  the  race  of 
Eoghan  M&r^  219 

OThamCa  Poem  on  the  Ehigs  of 
Leinster  [App.  484  n, 

Oenach  Clochavr  (Manister,  Connty 
Limerick),  805 

Oengcha^  son  of  Oblen^  363,  [see  Atn~ 
ffoba,  App.  610.] 

Oengus,  44,  46,  48,  335,  etc.  (and  see 
Aengu8),—^n  of  Natsluagh,  363 
[App.  610 

Ottma ;  Mac  Nia,  son  of  [App.  505 

O'FerghaUl  (MurchadA  Finn),  102 

OTergus,  Dr.  John,  98.— Book  of 
("Liber  Flavns  Fergusiorom'*),  76 
[App.  631 

O'Ferrall's  conntry ;  O'MulooDrjs,  his- 
torians of,  219 

Oflfally  {Ua  Failgh/),  302,  365, 395 

Official  records  of  the  Genealogies, 
etc.,  203-4 

O'Flainn,  399 

aFlakhbheartaigh  (OTlaherty),  63, 
211, — ^the,  descended  from  Senach, 
son  of  DtiacA  Tengumhoy  K.  of  Con> 
nacht  (ad.  499),  15.— Mac  Gilli 
Kelly  historian  of,  219.— Ca^a^ 
102,— on  the  Fili  [App.  462,  469 

O'Flanagan ;  Theophilus,  866 

O'Flannagain  (Eochaidh%  20,  138— 
Mtdrcheariach,  son  of  Flaithbhear- 
tach  [App.  647 

QFhmn,  Eochaidh,  GQ,—(,Rudh- 
raidheX  102. — ^Poem  on  Aengus  OU" 
mucaah,  241. — Poem  on  the  Tuatha 
D€  Danann,  and  Battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh,  241,— C7t  Fhloinn,  [App. 
548. 

O'Flynn  (wc  Ui  Fhloinn)  [App.  648 

aOara,  209,— Fergkal,  146  [App. 
646,  548.  —  the  expatriated  Friar, 
366.— Succession  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  [App.  646 

Ogham  writing,  41,  80  [App.  464, 
468,  etc. — Ancient  tract  on,  190. — 
Inscription  on  Oscar's  Tombstone, 
804. 

Ogma  "  Grian  Aineach"*,  249 

OXJloiam,  211 

O'Gorman ;  Maurice,  104, 167  [App. 
539,— the  ChcTalier  Thomas,  104 

O'Grady,  210,  237.— Mr.  Stondish 
Hayes  [App.  690  n. 

0*Griffy  (Griffin),  237 

O'Hanlon,  73 

O'Hara,  lo2, 147,  209.— the  O'Haras 
[App.  648 

O'llartagain ;  Cinaeih^  205.  —  Poem 
by  [App.  479,  513,  643. 

O'Hea,  210 


C^E'Eaghra,  fO*Hara)  (Puareeai), 
102, 147  [App.  546 

O'Heeien,  83, 178 

affehir  (Hare),  237 

0*Higgins,  180 

O'Hogan,  211. 

O'Bmdhrm  (O^Heerin).- G^OZri  na 
Naemh,  83,  178 

O'Hurly,  210 

Oi=A<n,  177, 

Oiblen,  363  [App.  610 

Oi  Conchobhar;  St.  C/Zton,  son  of 
[App.  608 

OUeach  {Aileaeh),  401,  etc 

Oilean  Darair€  ("  Valoitia  Island^, 
272 

OUean  na  Naemh,  111  [App.  539 

Oilen,  stone  huilder  of  Constantinople, 
222 

Oi&oU  Olwm,  43,  96,  207,  208,  361. 
—Death  of,  312.— Genealogy  of 
the  races  from,  168,  208,  209 

Oilltriallaich,  Cam,  100 

Oirchisy  or  Airchis;  ("  mercy^  ;  379 
[App.  616 

Oirear  Caoin,  287 

Oirdrndhe^Aedh;  Monarch,  363 

OisOi,  200,  209,  299,  800,  394  et  seq. 
— Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq., 
804.— Outh  and  CaoitU,  dialogue 
with  St.  Patrick,  200 

OiTTE,  otAideadkai  ("  Tragedies'^ 
— ["  Historic  Tales",  No.  6],  273 

0*Karbri,  Johannes,  323 

0*Keef,  209,  211 

O'KeUj,— the  race  of,  208.— of  Ibk 
Mam^i  O'Dugan,  the  historian  of, 
219 

0*Kennedy,  211.— Jfac  an  Ghobhans 
historians  of,  219 

OlioU  Olum,  96,  etc.  (see  Oilioli) 

Oil;  Uch',  the ;  (the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion), 49 

Ollamhs,  2, 12, 14,29,  74,  204  [App. 
462.— the  duties  of  the,  239,  243. 
their  education,  240.  —  Classifica- 
tion of,  241.— Duty  of,  in  keeping 
the  Genealogies,  204.— <}ualifica- 
tions  of  an  Ollamh  by  law,  204, 
241,  255.— of  Music;  qualificatiuis 
of  the,  266 

Ollamh  Fodhlay2lS 

0/^r6Aa,  Battle  of,  307 

O'Llddy,  210 

O'Lochain;  Cuan,  9,  42,  53  [App. 
496 ;— correction  of  translation  of  a 
word  in  his  poem  on  Tara,  10  n. 

O'Lochlainn  of  Burren,  212, 236  [App. 
630 

O  Longan,  120 
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(TLorean,  (Larkin\  211 
O'Luinin,  86,  86  [App.  633.— in  Fer- 
managh, 212.— (Gill^^iatrick-),  86, 

169 
0'3feacAatr  (O'Mo^ber),  147 
O'Mahony,  from  A^genan,  210 
O'Main^,  211 

G'Madch<mdr€,Uh  [App.  668;  644 
(yMaeUsechhinn  \  Domnall  Breagh- 

ach,  387.— i2o«n,  413,  414 
0*Meara,  fh>m  Adlgenan,  210 
«t  Omnia  Monomenta  usque   CimbO' 

othr,  etc.,  63, 67, 68, 70,  [App.  618, 

619 
O^Mmreadhatghy  100 
O'Mulconry,  79, 176.— PaWih,  118.— 

HiBtorians  of  the  O'Conors,  219 
O'Miilloy,  Hugh,  98 
O^Mulyany,  Melaghlin,  82 
O'Mwrg,  100 
O'Neachtain,    196,    210.  —  Tadhg 

(1716);  forged  "prophecy"  by,  418 


[App.  628 

O'Net    '     ' 


Veamhnairm;  Cad,  308  [App.  694 

O'Neill,  208,  214.— the  first  named, 
214.— the  race  of,  called  '"Eoghan", 
416.— a  man  of  the  dann,  *'  pro- 
phecy" of,  418.  — the  O'Neills  of 
Clare,  210.— the  Cend  Eoghain, 
407.— Brian;  alliance  with  Tadhg 
0'5nc«,236,— O'Dugan's  poem,668 

0'  n-Eoghariy  210 

Onna  (Harper  and  Musician),  217 

On  Festiyal  of  St  John  Bi^ptiat,  429. 
App.  634 

Ophelania,  433 

O'Quinn,  210 

O'Rafferty,  Donnell  (Abbot  of  Eells), 
331 

O'MaghaUatgh,  101 

Orainn  (qu.  Crainn)  [App.  470 

Orator  01  Dublin,  the;  {Conamhail), 
403 

Oratoiy,  ritual  for  consecration  of  an, 
357,  378 

Order  of  Poets,  qualification  of  the, 
220 

Orders,  holy;  unqualified  candidate 
for,  372 

Orders  of  Wisdom ;  the  Seren,  9 

Ordination  of  the  FiU  (i«e.  Poet,  Doc- 
tor), 2 

Ordnance  Surrey,  the,  370 

0*Beardon,  209,  217 

O'Regan,  211 

O'Riada,  (now  Reidy),  210 

amain.  (O'Ryan),  [App.  488 

Oriel  {Airghuill),  361 

O'Riordan,  209.— Hiitorian  of  0*Car- 
rollQf£ly,217 


Ornamentation  of  Croziers,  etc.,  by 

Bishop  Tassach,  368 
Ornaments;  of  feathers  on  a  poet's 

gown,  383. — on  shrine  of  Domh- 

nach  Airgidj  322. — ^in  B.LA.  Mu- 
seum, 38  n. 
G'RttairCy  101.  —  Brian  na  Afurtha, 

194.— of  Breifit^,  the,  336, 337, 398. 

— ^the  0*Cmmin8  historiims  of  the, 

219.  —  Ualgarg^    398.  —  WiUiam 

Gorm,  398 
CBuanatdhj  John,  82 
Oscar^  son  of  Outn,  300, — Ogham  in- 
scription on  Tomb  of,  304 
O'Scoba ;  100,— of  Clonmacnoise,  the 

books  of,  21, 100 
O'Scully,  210 
O'Seasnain,  210 
0'Sheehan,2]l 
O'Siodhachan,  211 
CSlebhin,  Gillacomguill ;  (chief  poet 

of  Uladh)  App.  479 
Osnadh,  CM-;  (Battle  oQ  [App.  483, 

686  n. 
Osraighe    (Ossory),     17,    802,    421, 

etc 
Ossian  [see  Outn],  297,  300,  et  seq. 
Ossory,  17 ;— Donnell  Mac  Gilla  Pa- 
trick, K.  of  (1166),  421.— Jfa^^A 

Raighn€  in,  302 
Ostend;  Irish  MSS.  written  at  (1631), 

866 
O'Suileabhainf  meaning  of  the  name, 

267  (see  O'SulUvan) 
O'SuUiyan,   209.  — Meaning  of  the 

name,  267. — the,  senior  to  Mac 

Carthy,  226 
aTaidhg;  {GUla  na  Naemh),  102 
O'Troighthigh,  346  [App.  607 
Othna,  42,  63 
OTuomy,  211 

Ounce,  an;  (JJing€^)  [App.  493 
Owen,   210.— Race  of  the   family 

caUed,  210 
Oz,  bare  rib  of  an ;  presented  to  Conn. 

388 
Oxen,  HiU  of  the  (prom  Damhghair€^ 

— Knocklong),  271 
Oxford;  MSS.  in,  26.— Copy  <yiFelir€ 

compared,  371 
Paidin  O'Mulconiy,  118 
Pagan  worship;   pretended,    [App.< 

686  n. 
Punting  of  the  eyebrows,  309 
Palestine,  222 
Palladius,  St.,  342,  398 
Paper  not  used  in  ancient  Erinn 

[App.  470 
Paris;  Bibliotheque Nationale,  26 
Paps  of  uinann,  the,  309 
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Parchment;  birch  wood  used  before 
inyention  of  [App.  470 

Partholan,  171,  225. — Brecon,  son  of 
[App.  587  n. — ^Colony  referred  to 
by  Finntan,  241.  —  his  phynciaD, 
221.-— Tale  of  the  Immigration  of, 
294-5 

Parthians  and  BactrianB,  the ;  of  com- 
mon  descent  with  the  Gaedhil; 
(firom  Magog,  son  of  Japhet),  205 

Paste,  bine  and  red ;  ornaments  in, 
323 

Paten  of  St.  Tighemain ;  (the  Micu 
Tighemain),  338 

"Patricius  Cothirthiacus  [App.  608 

Patrick,  St. ;  and  the  noble  saints  of 
Erinn,  369. — ^Letters  in  Erinn  be- 
fore, 4. —Buried  at  Down,  410. 

—  the  Canon  of,  373  [App.  612. 

—  Ard- Patrick  (Co.  Limerick), 
308. — Cothraia^,  another  name  for 
[App.  623. — Leac  Fhatraic,  or  Car' 
raig  Phatraicc  (the  Rock  of  Cashel) 
[App.  623. — Croziers  of  (and  espe- 
cially the  Bachall  losa  [App.  600, 
etc.),  603  n— Hie  chariot,  St.  Seek- 
naif,  and  St.  Fiacc  [App.  606.— His 
miracles  first  collected  by  St.  Colum 

CaU  [App.   608 BeU  of  Saint, 

336,  337  [App.  631  n.  — Gospels, 
a  relic  of  Saint,  321. — Brogan,  the 
scribe  of,  308.— Death' of  (March 
17,  493),  415.— Miracles  of  [App. 
609.— His  Dialogue  with  Cnoilt€ 
and  Oisin,  200.— His  Law  of  Affi- 
liation, 22  5. — Mac  Cechtj  one  of  the 
three  smiths  of,  337. — Saved  from 
poisoned  drink,  370. — Sketch  of  his 
life  in  Book  of  Armagh,  347.— The 
CuU^adh  of,  335.— Tripartite  Life 
of,  etc.,  339  et  seq.,  342-3  [App. 
609.— The  tooth  of,  335.— The  fes- 
tival of,  368  [App.  811 

Patrick  the  Younger;  life  of  St  Pa- 
trick by,  349 

Paul  (old);  and  Spiritual  Directors, 
368 

Pedigree,  a,  distinguished  ftom  a  ge- 
nealogy, 214 

Pedigrees  and  Genealogies,  the  Books 
of,  203. — of  the  Irish  saints,  3j3, 
357,  368.— of  Mac  Firbis,  Book  of, 
121,  216  [App.  541.— of  "  scholar- 
ship'', [App.  495. —of  St.  ^twAm, 
351,— of  the  Dalcassians,  209 

Penal  Laws ;  Duald  Mac  Firbis  one 
of  the  victims  of  the,  122 

Penitential  Pilgrimage  to  sea,  a,  292 

Pentateuch,  the;  (the  Deich  m-Brei- 
thir\  9,  31 


Persecutionsof  religion  in  Irdaod,  355 

Personal  descriptions  in  tale  c€  the 
TSn  Bo  Ckuailgn^,  38.— Descrip- 
tion of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  44 

Pestilence  in  1095,  404 

Peter  and  Paul,  church  dedicated  to 
Saints,  325 

Peter,  Epistle  of,  from  heaven,  662-^. 
— and  the  apostles  and  disciples,  368 

Petrie,  Dr.  George ;  on  the  SaUair  of 
Tara,  11, 12. — on  the  ancient  laws^ 
16. — on  the  murd»  of  Duald  Mac 
Firbis,  122.— on  the  autograph  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
149.— his  Paper  on  Tara,  187,  191, 
885. — on  Litany  of  Aengus,  380, 
381.  —  on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
370 Possessor  of  a  beU  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 337^ — ^his  work  on  the  Bound 
Towers ;  mistake  in,  corrected,  381 . 
— his  Ancient  Music;  faiiy  lullaby 
in  [App.  505. — ^Description  of  the 
Domnnach  Airqid,  322 

Pharaoh=^aro,  '369.— Cengris,  447 

Philip  de  Breusa^  432 

Fhillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  26 

Philosopher  (FUC),  [App.  462 

Philosophy,  or  Poetry ;  the  four  divi- 
sions of,  240 

Physicians;  (the  first  in  Erinn),  221, 
—  treatment  of  Conchobhar  Mac 
Nessa  by  his,  276 

Picts,  the;  (Cnii^Anaanns),  288,  450. 
—high  spirit  of  the,  224  [App.  581. 
— ^references  to  the,  414,  417 

Pictish  Tale;  the  "Treachery  of 
Scone",  a  [App.  591  n. 

Pictish  word ;  "  CartaU",  the  only 
one  preserved,  20 

Pictiers  (Poictiers) ;  the  Picts  in,  450 

Pig  of  Mac  Datho,  the  [App.  486 

Pillar  Stone ;  the  Plain  of  the,  {Magh 
an  Charthiy  in  Scotland),  287,  288, 
—the,  of  CnamhchoUl;  385, 402 

Pilate's  wife,  367 

Pilgrimage;  of  Snedhgus  and  Mac 
Riagklay  333. — to  sea ;  a  peniten- 
tial, 292 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  382 

Pilgrims,  Roman,  in  Erinn,  381 

Pillows,  810 

Pinginn  [App.  493-4 

Pipers,  248 

Plague  (in  a.d.  1095),  404,— Fiery, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
385,  402,  404 

Plagues  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries., 
425 

Plants,  healing;  bath  medicated  with, 
250 
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Plato;  MazimnB  TyriuB,  school  of 
[App.  463 

PoBM8Ain>  Tales;  Of  the  Imagina- 
tive, 296 

Poems,  Ancient  Historical ;  (0*Clery 
MS),  173.— On  the  0*Donnellfl  of 
Donegal  (O'Clery  MS.),  173.— 
Fenian,  299,  801.  —  Religious,  by 
early  saints,  357, — Poem  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Colum  Cill€%  329 

Poet;  ^</Ana,  the,  383 

Poetess ;  Etan,  the,  248 

Poets  (see  Ft/<r),  2,  240,  243.— Qoali- 
fication  of  the  Order  of,  220.— 
the  seren  degrees  of,  220.  —  the 
official  gown  of  a  (Tuighen),  883. 
—Privileges  of,  taken  away,  384. 
of  Conn,  the  three,  388  [App. 
620. 

Poetry  (see  Philosophy),  240.— The 
Twelve  Books  of,  301.~Abbrevia- 
tion  in  MSS.  18  n. 

Poictiers  (Pictiers),  the  Picts  in,  450 

Poisoned  drink;  St.  Patrick  saved 
from,  370, — ^poisoned  weapons  of 
the  Britons  of  Fotharta,  450,  — 
Oengua"  poisoned  spear,  44. 

PolUbeg;  (Lighthouse  of,  near  Dub- 
Un),  269 

Polo;  Marco  [see  Marco],  25,  200 

Pope,  Supremacy  of  the,  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's time,  373  [App.  612 

Portico  thatched  with  wings  of  birds, 
811 

Port  Lairg€  (Wat^rford"),  50 

Portloman;  parish  of,  (VVestmeath), 
285 

Port  Patrick,  287 

Posts,  four  (to  beds),  311 

Prayers,  Ancient  Forms  of,  357,  378 

Preface  to  O'Clery's  Glossary  [App. 
558,— to  O'Clery's  Leabhar  Gabh- 
ala  [App.  554,— to  O'Clery's  i2<fwn 
Biograidhe  of  [App.  548 

Prerogative;  assertion  of  royal,  re- 
sisted, 333 

Priesthood ;  Canon  on  Education  for 
the,  372 

Priests  clad  in  white  [App.  505. — 
English  persecution  of  Irish,  356 

Primacy  of  Ardmacha  (Armagh),  373 
[see  Canon  of  St.  Patrick.  [App. 
612].— Hereditary  succession  to, 
399,  400. 

Primogeniture,  rule  of,  227 

Pnm'9c€la, "  Prime  Stories",  243, 251 

Printing ;  effect  of  discovery  of,  6 

Priscian,  Codex  of  (at  St.  Gall),  re- 
ferred to  by  Zeuss,  27 

Privilege  of  hunting,  royal,  333 


Privileges  of  an  Ollamh,  etc.,  3 
Probus,  390,  397 
Profession  of  a  champion,  279 
Professor ;  the  Classicisd  (Ferleighinn), 

2  B.,  9  n.,  56,  [App.  495 
"  Pbophecies"  ;  Of  the  so-called,  382 

et  seq.,  410. — Political  use  made  of 

forged,  430.— as  to  the  Death  of 

Conor  Mac  Nessa,  275. — Druidical, 

284,386-7  [App.  617.— in  ancient 

GaedhiUc   "i5at^",   885.— of  St. 

Patrick,  by  Finn  Mac   Cumhmll, 

308.— Use  made  of  forged;  by  Sir 

G.  Carew,  (aj).  1602),  344  [App. 

635-6,— Passages  firom  Cambrensis 

(Expug.  Hib.)  concerning   some, 

432,  [App.  634 
Prophet  and  Poet ;  office  of,  at  Tara, 

899 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the 

first,  233 
Protestant  persecution  of  Catholics, 

442 
Province;  Sreng%24^e  [App.  563. 
Psalms,    copy    of   the;    St    Colum 

Cai€\  321,827 
Psalter,  [see  5a&atr],  11,  etc 
Ptolemy     Lagus    (Tolameus     Mac 

Lairg€)  [App.  521 
Qualifications  of  a  Poet,  220,    243 

[App.  583-4.— of  an  Ollamh,  239- 

40,  etc. — of  an  OUamh  of  Music, 

255. 
Race,  Foot- ;  with  Caci7/^[App.687  n. 
Bace,   the   Bed-haired   man*s;    the 

Three  Coww,  of,  407 
Races  in  Erinn,   characteristics  of 

the.  223 
Rachlainny  88. — Congats  adventures 

in  the  island  of,  2G2 
Bahan  (King's  County),  [see  Raith- 

in],  840,374. 
Raighn^,  Magh- ;  the  grave  of  GoH 

in,  302 
Baiih  ChumhaiU  (Rathcoole),  403 
Raith  Mmgh€  (Rathmoy,  or  Batoo,) 

[App.  631  n. 
Raithin  (Bahan,  King's  County),  St. 

Mochuda  of,  340. — Ecclesiastical 

city  of,  374 
Raith  Meidhbhi  [App.  480 
Ramhach  (see  Roth  Ramhach\  385, 

401,  421,  423,  427 
Bandall,  the  son  of  Amlaff,  403 
Banks  of  learned  men  in   ancient 

Erinn,  2  et  seq. 
Banna;  MacNamaraof,lineof,  234 
Ram,  Saltair  na;  the,  21,  860  (and 

see  609). 
Bansom  of  a  noble;  a  MS.  the,  6 
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Baphoe  (^Rath  Bhotha),  100,  [App.477 
Rath  (see  also  Baith) 
Bathangan  (^Raith  Inuhain)  [App.  487 
Bath  Beagh  {Raith  Beothaigh),  449 
Rath  Bhotha  (Baphoe),  100,  [App. 

477 
Rath  BreU€i  Baiur,  boUder  of,  222 
Rath  Chormaie  (at  Tara),  402 
Rath  Colptha  (now  Baholp,  Down) 

[App.  603 
Bathcoole,  (Co.  Dublin)  (Raith  Chu- 

mAat//),403 
Bathcorn]ac(CkxCork);  Cam  Tighar- 

fMigh  near,  267 
Rath  Cro,  416 
Rath  Cruacharij  8d,  85 
Bathlin  Island  {Rechraum),  280 
Baths,  Forts,  and  Cathairs,  449 
Batisbon ;  shrine  in  monastery  of,  336 
BaviUy  {Raith  BUigh)  [App.  488 
Bajmund,  432 

Becapitnlation  (Lecture  XXI.\  435 
Rechrainn,  now  Bathlin  Island,  280 
Rectaidh  Rig-derg  [App.  521 
Bed  Hand,  CaMa/ of  the  [App.  547 
Bed-Heads,   the   three    [App.  483, 

587  n. 
Bed-haiied  man*8  race;   the   three 

Conns,  of  the,  407 
Beeves,  Bey.  W.;  edition  of  Adam- 
nan's  Life  of  Colum  CilU,  342.— 
edition  of  Primate  Colton*B  Visi- 
tation [App.  613 
Beferences  to  Historic  Tkles,  etc.,  as 

serious  authorities,  241 
" Beformation,  the**;  iconoclast  rage 

of  [App.  604 
Regamatn ;  the  Cow-Spoil  of,  (Tale 

of) ;  [App.  585  n. 
Believo,  alto;  ornaments  on  shrine, 

322 
Beichenau,  Irish  convent  at;  MS.  for- 
merly at,  27,  28 
Reidy,  {0'Riada\  210 
RAm  Rioghraidhey  162  [App.  548  et 

seq. 
RAn,  Fidhnacha  Magh,  398 
BeUcs,  321, 332, 335,  336, 368,  406.— 
of  St.  Colum  Ct7^,  406.— Iconoclast 
rage  at  the  "  Beformation"  [App. 
604 
Beliquaxy,  326,  336 
Renduiny  108 

Reochaid Mac Fatheman^SS  [App.506 
Reta  M6r,  Laighes,  [App.  481-2 
"Bhetoric",  [App.  642. 
Riabhach  0' Cuindlis  {Murchadh),  192 
Riabhach  0"  Coinlisg  (Murchadh),  163 
Riada,  Cairbr^,  (ancestor  of  Dalria- 
danrace),516 


Riagan.  (CBeganY  211 

Riaghad  do  rightlOth,  198 

Riaghail  TSt),  on  the  Scuap  a  Fa- 
natty  428, 

Riaghla,  Mac,  333;— and  Snedgns; 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 

Bib  of  an  oz,  and  of  a  boar,  388 

Ribh,  (Loch)  109 

Riadonn,  38  [App.  506 

Rkghbaird;  Raith  [App.  591  n. 

R^he,  (Glenn),  72,  73 

Rwh'Dhamhna  [App.  475 

R^h€,  the  river;  (Ros  na  R»gh\  266 

Rtngtn  at  Rigrin,  stone-builder  of 
AiUach,  222 

Bings-End,  near  Dublin,  269 

Rioghraidhe;  (i2^-),  162  [App.  54d 
et  seq. 

Ri  Raith,  the;  of  Tara,  387 

Bitual  for  Consecration  of  a  Church, 
ancient,  857 

Boad,  ancient ;  from  Naas  to  Tara,  b j 
Claen,  270.— Boad  of  Cualann,  the 
great,  259 

Boads,  the  Five;  flniahed  in  the  time 
of  Conn,  [see  SKghe],  53. 

Robharhdgh,  Ua;  Domhnall,  331 
[App.  599 

Boche  (Fr.)  Bishop  of  Eildare,  151 

Boden,  Earl  of;  (Mac  Firbb  auto- 
graph), 227 

Bods  of  gold-bronze  [bed  rods],  810 

Roen,  son  of  Mmrchtartach^  royal 
heir  of  Tara;  413 

Roighn€  Rosgadach,  218 

RoQeag  laoch  Leith^  Chuinn^  164 

Rotlgechj  Dndm;  Cruimthir  CoUait^ 
from  [App.  608 

Roirinn  [App.  487 

Roirend  (in  OfEaly),  302 

jRow,the  Fera-;  [App.  641,— fVac^fl, 
king  of;  333 

Boland  the  Brave ;  Story  of,  25. 

Boman  Consul,  Altus  a;  277,  [App^ 
642.— Boman  letters,  undal  or  cor- 
rupt, 324.  —  Pilgrims,  the  three 
times  fifty  in  Erinn,  381  [App.  615 

Bomans,  excessive  pride  of  the,  224 
[App.  580 

Bomantic  Adventure  of  Cuchuktmn 
in  Rechrainn,  280 

Bome ;  in  "  Letha**  [App.  604,  616.— 
Cir  stone-builder  of,  222.— Supre- 
macy of  (temp.  St.  Patrick),  373 
[App.  612.— the  holy  Bishops  of, 
869.— College  of  St.  Isidore,  in,  26, 
156,  [App.  644.— Altar  of  St.  Peter, 
in,  662-3.^pilgrimage  of  Conallto, 
662-3 

Ronditii  CaeilUMac,  306,  307 
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Ronan,   K.  of  Lelntter  (a.d.  610) 

[App.  588  n.— Tftle  of  3fae(faMar- 

taiffh,  son  cft,  277.— /Sonan  Mac 

Aedhoj  194 
Ros;  the  Chief  FtUci  Erinn,  170.— 

Argat'^  449,  [and  see  Rots]. 
Ros,  son  of  Ruahraidhi  [App.  465 
Ro8  Broc  (Badger  Wood),  d02.— St 

MoUnc[8  Church  at,  892 
i2o«  na  Righ,  187,  266.— Z)aMt*5  azri- 

Tal  at,  286.— BatUe  of,  187  [App. 

589  n. 
Boscrea;  St.  Cronan  of,  335 
Bosses  of  Sliabh  Bdn  (Connacht);  the 

three,  426 
Ross  Ruadk,  34.  [App.  513 
Ross,  the  Fera-,  333,  [App.  641 
Boss,  men  of;  sent  ont  on  the  sea,  333 
Bossmore,   Lord   (preserver  of  the 

Domtiach  Atrgid),  327 
Roth   Ramhach  ("Bowing  Wheel", 

the) ;  "  Prophecy  of  the",  386,  401, 

421,  423,  427 
Bound   Tower  at  Aengus^  Church, 

Disert    Aengusa,    364.  —  Petrie*s 

Work  on  the  Bound  Towers,  381 
Boyal  Branch;    the   Champions  of 

the,  270,  274 
Bojal  heir  of  Tara;  Roen,  413 
B.I.A.;  Collection  of  MSS.,  in  the 

Library  of  the,  24 
Boval  residences  in  Erinn;  the  chief, 

[App.  588  n. 
Ruadh,  96,— King  Daik^s  Queen,  284 
Ruadhan^  St. ;  Bell  rung  hy,  at  Tara, 

337 
Ruaidridhhi  GfCaisidi,  85 
Ruamann,  the  Dane,  403 
Rudhraidhe,  96.— Monarch,  (b.g.  212) 

[App.  466,  474.— ZocA,  429 
Budrician  or  Ultonian  race;  Aengus 

Rmthcheam  [App.  590  n. 

Bulbs,  Ecclesiastical,  357, 373. — Mo- 
nastic (of  Discipline;,  357,  373.— 
of  St.  Colum  Call,  the,  374  [App. 
613,— of  the  Gray  Monks,  376 

Bumold,  St. ;  Ward's  Life  of,  381 

Bushes,  floor  strewn  with.  310 

Bye,  the  (the  river  Righi),  266 

Sabhall  Phatraic,  (Saul,  Co.  Down), 
20 

Sadhbh  (Sabina),  [App.  515, 585  n.^ 
death  of,  312 

Saerbhreathach,  (Latinized  "  Justi- 
nus",  or  Justin)}  Bishop,  293 

Saerclannatbhh'Ermn,  Argain  Chair- 
pri  Cirm-^iait  for,  262 

Sat,  I  see  Saot],  8n,  18  [App  461, 
462 


Saighir  CMarain ;  Story  of  [App.  531 

Saxghir  (King's  Co.);  St.  Ciaranot, 
840, 342 

Saingel  (Smgland),  Battle  of,  896 

Saints;  £rinn  called  the  Island  of, 
820. — ^Ancient  invocations  to  the, 
867,  880,— Genealogies  and  Pedi- 
grees of  the  Irish,  858,  357,  368.— 
Lives  of  the,  839  et  seq,  342,  367 

St  Gall,  in  Switzerland;  Irish  MSa 
in  Monastery  of,  27, 879 

Saint  MuUlns,  [see  Tigh  MoUngX  231 

SaMuidhe,  Eokaidh ;  (father  otNes- 
sa),  262  [App.  636-7 

Salchoid;  (Sallyhead,  Tipperary), 
Battle  of,  403 

Saltair  na  Rann,  the,  21,  360.— the 
spurious  [App.  609 

Sakatr  of  Caisel  (Cashel),  19 

Saliair  of  St.  Bicemarch,  23 

Sahair  of  Tftra,  9,  10, 11,  41,  42,  204 
[App.  464,  496,-656-7 

Samhain,  or  Festival  of  November 
Eve,  284,  286, 418  [App.  466 

Samhair,  the  river  [App.  485 

Samhna,  Cnoc;  Battle  of,  312 

Sanctuary ;  of  the  Ollamh*s  wand,  3. 
—with  St.  Colum  CilU,  328 

Sanskrit ;  Gen.  Vallancey's  specula- 
tions from,  300 

Saoi  Can6in€  [App.  495 

Saoi,  2,  8, 18,  29, 42, 57, 74, 76  [App. 
461,  462,  463, 

Saracens;  strength  of  the  [App.  580 

Saraid  [App.  515 

Sdran,  874 

Satire,  the  first  in  Erinn,  248 

Satirists,  248 

Saul,  369— (5a6Aa//  Phatraie),  Co. 
Down,  20 

Saxon  Saint,  Gildas  a,  353 

Saxons,  **  powerful  and  tyrannical", 
418.— the  gray,  396.— "tlie  creep- 
ing", dullness  of,  224,  [App.  681.— 
Twentv  thousand,  Idlled;  0^  pro- 
phecy" of),  418.— sway  in  Erinn, 
422^"  wicked",  423.— Women,  3. 
—  "Prophecy"  of  the  coming  of 
the,  387 

ScdU;  Ath  tn-  [App.  481.— the  Baill 
an-,  385,  419  [App.  618 

Scdl,  the,  890 

Scathach  of  Buanainn  [App.  503 

Scattery  Island  (/nw  Cathaigh),  339 

Scandinavian;  Forgall  Monach  dis- 
guised as  a,  279 

Scariff  (Co.  Clare),  267 

Scathach;  Militarv  School  of  the  Scot- 
tish lady,  279,  [App.  589  n. 

Seel  air  Cha%rbr€  Cmn-^aii,  198 

46 
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SeelFiaehna  mtc  ReaUtich,  198 
Sctia  (Tales),  242,  248,  282 
Scholarship,  "Pedigree**  of  [App.  495 
Schools,  MiUtaiy;  in  BooUand,  279, 

[App.  589  n.— Schools  of  Dirinily 

uiErfDii,291 
Scholar,  a;  2ii. 
Sciadh  ard  na  Con  [App.  640 
Sdath-bel;  Crimhlhann,  450 
SdathBkacaU;  ConaU^SSl 
Scone,  the  Treacheiyof  [App.  591  n. 
Scoriatk^  King  of  the  f^eramorca  in 

West  Munster,  263 
Scota.  {FertScotd);  (Gleatm  Seoi» 

thin);  448 
Scotland ;  OfFlantCs  ^mchronisms  of 

the  Kings  of,  56,-- School  of  Eoch- 

aidh  Echhktdil  m,  883.— the  Dal- 

riadanraoeof;412,  414,  416.— the 

Saints  o^  369.-- curacA*  trading  to, 

257,— Fere</acA  Finn,  King  of,  287, 

288,— Military  Schools  in,  279 
Sootomm ;  the  Chronicnm,  120, 126, 

128  [App.  642 
Soots  (Milesians)  the,  450 
Scott,  Sur  Walter,  297 
Screene;  in  Tiieragh,  Sligo;  (Ifti/- 

lachRuaidhe),  284 ;  fandseeAcat/r]. 
ScrepaU  [App.  498 
"Screptra"  of  MaeUutham  O^Cear- 

bkuiU,  79 
Scripture  Genealogies,  205 
Scriptures,  ancient  copies  of  the,  821 
Scuap  a  Fanait,  the,  420,  421,  423, 

426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Scythia,  222, 44f 
Seaan,  19,— -son  of  Cuoogiy  0*Ciery 

[App.  661 
Sea,   the    Ictian  (ifutr  n-IcM),  454 

[App.  692  n.,  606 
Sead,  Loch  Bei,  426,  427 
Seadna,  209 

Seaghais;  Battle  of;  (a.d.499),  499 
Seanadh  mhic  Afaohnusa, 
Seanaigh,  Ath- ;  (Ballyi 


Co. 

Kildare),  420 
Seanar,  the  Plain  of,  15 
Seancha,  son  of  At/«//,  218 
Seanchas  M6r  (see  Senchus%  16,  etc. 
Seanchatlhy  46 
Seanchaidhey  8,  204 
Seanchua,  in  Tirerill,  171 
Seanchuachy  the  O'Duigenans  of,  22 
Stangarmnay  Tipra  (in  Kerry) ;  306 

[App.  594 
Seandrachf  AgaUamh  na,  307,  [App. 

694 
Seachnaill,  Dornhnach^  (Donshaugh- 

lin )  [App.  606 
Sechnall,  St.;  344,— (" Secundinas**, 


873,  610,— his  Hymn,   332.— SL 

Fiaee  and  St.  Patrick  [App.  606 
8eciindinas(56acAfia/7),373  [App.  612 
Sedna,  the  «prophet^  422  — "Pro- 

phecies"  of  [App.  627,  628 
Segetius,  priest  under  St.  Qennan 

[App.  601 
Stwghgh^   Chonculamny  the    [App. 

637-8 
StM  (knowledge)  [App.  461 
Selga,  Dumka ;  (hunting  mound),  891 
Senach,  15 
Senait  Mic  Maghmua;  the  Annsk 

of,  called  Annals  of  Ulster  [qu.  t.], 

62,  74,  83,  86, 117,  [App.  633,  etc 
Senan,  St  (of  /ms  Cathaighy  or  Scal- 

tery),  Life  of,  339 
Senchan  Torptist,  8,  29,  80,  41 
SenckHsMdr,  the,l6, 91[App.617;  655 
Seniority,  ancient  law  of  prrfer^ce 

by,  261 
Seradh ;  Magh  [App.  489, 490 
Sercay  (Love  Stories),  294 
Scrmium,  or  reliquary,  326 
Sermons,  Homilies  and ;  ancient,  357 
Seudga,  217 
Sexton,  family  of,  210 
Sheelmg,  Loch ;  (SiUann\  418 
Sheep,  the  Widow's ;  caseof,  43-4^ 
Shenar,  the  Plain  of;  (Seanar\l5 
Shetland  Islands  inhabited  by  f  omo- 

tians,  249 
Shield,  Conall  of  the  Croner,  331 
Ship,  the  strange;  called  the  Moth 

Ramhachy  401 
Shrioe  of  the  arm  of  St.  Lachtain,  211 
Shrine  belonging  to  Mr.  Monsell  335 
Shrines;  Traceries  on,  323,— in  Mu* 

seum  of  BJ.A.,  etc,  321,  336 
iStanan,  the  (plaintive  song),  of  the 

Women  of  Erinn,  334 
Sidhe  (^Beansidhey  Fersidhe^)  [App. 

604 
Sidh  NeanniGy  the   fairv   mansion 

[App.  691  n,"SiogmaU  oij  286 
Sieges;  (Historic  Tblee  —  J<7r6asa), 

267 
SigmaU,  286,— the  £ury  mansion  of 

[A^p.  691  n. 
Sigraidh  CCuimm,  183 
Stleann,  Loch  (Loch  Sheeling);  the 

gloomy  waves  of,  418 
Silks  for  dress,  310 
Sil  Muiredhaighy  [see  Siol],  115 
Silver  Hand,  Nuada  of  the,  246,  247 
Silver ;  door>lintel  of  carved,  310. 
Simeon  Breac  in  Thrace,  244 
Simon  Magus,  402, 408,— Af  o^A  EmxA 

educated  in  the  Bast  by,  272 
5m,  the  Banshee  [App.  599 
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Singland,   Co.   Limedek  (^Samffel), 

Battle  of,  396 
Sioamall  of  Sidh  Nearmta,  286 
Siol  Mmreadhaigh ;  the  Race  of  the, 

(Murray).  67,  88,  219,  226 
Si^JI»dha,  210 
Sttrie,  son  of  Mac  Aedha^  881  L^pp. 

699— ^n  of  Amhlaibh,  414 
Siubhdainech  (CoDor  O'Brien  of),  212 
Siubhdaineach^  the  Wood  of,  286,  286 
Snar,  the  riyer  (Snir)  [App.  486 
Skellig  BockB,  the  {Gias  Charraig\ 

816 
Skieen,  the  HiU  of;  AcaUI,  280, 264 
iS/atW,  Aedh,  416 

Slcang€,  Inbher,  (the  Slaney),  267^  447 
Blane  (the  enchanted  house  of  CUUechy 

near),  808 
Slaney,  the,   447;    landing  of  the 

French  .with  Lahhrcndh  Maen  in 

the,  267 
Skne,  the  Tellow  Book  of,  20 
Slanga,  the  son  of  Parthahn^  221 
Slattery,  Most  Rev.  Dr. ;  Archbishop 

ofCa0hel,d87 
Slaughter,   Battle   of  the    HiU  of; 

{Caih  Chnuic  an  Air),  812 
Slavery   of   the   AUheach    TutUha^ 

aUeged,  268 
Slecht,  Magh ;  Battle  of,  101  rApp.68e 
Sleibht^  (Sletty),  4, 342, 349  |;App.607 

[and  see  Fiacc] 
Slemhain,  88 

Sliabh  an  larainn,  101,  102  • 

Sliabh  Bdn  (in  Connacht),  the  three 

Rosses  of,  426 
SlMh  Crottj  the  Mountain  of  Harps, 

427 
Sliabh  Mairg€,  17 

Sliabh  Mis,  (in  Kerry),  448,— (in  An- 
trim), 394. 
Sliabh  n-Ealpa  (the  Alps),  284 
Sliabh  na  m-Ban  (Co.  Tipperary)  896 
SlighS  Asail  (and  see  ''Midhluacra'', 

""Cualann^  "Z>a/a"),  463 
Slighe  Mdr,  the,  463 
S&ech,  96,  146 
Sltocht  Brain  Finn,  211 
Sliocht  Diarmada,  110 
Sling,  the  (^Cranniabhaill),  276 
Slothful  Fellow,  Tale  of  the  Flight  of 

the,  313,  816 
Sloaiqhbaoha,  of  the ;  C*  Military 

Expeditions*');  ['< Historic  Tales", 

No.  11],  284 
Smdilf  Smirdubh  Mac,  426 
Small  Pox,  »*  GaUtr  hreac"*,  84 
Smirdubh  Mac  Smdil,  426 
Smith,  Mr.  Qeorgc;  his  undertak- 
ing of  0' Donovan's  edition  of  the 


Annak  of  the  Four  Masters,  161, 
202,— copy  of  the  Felir€  Aengusa 
transcribed  for,  371 

Smiths ;  of  the  Tuatha  D€  Danann, 
249,— St.  Patrick's  three,  887 

Smith,  the  Anglican  form  of  Mac  an 
Ghobhan,  219 

Snaelt,  304  [rectius  SuaeKl 

Snamha  Aighnech,  Cuan;  (Carling- 
ford),  287 

Snedhgus,  833, — and  Mac  Rvaghla, 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 

Sobhairc^,  217,  449 

Society ;  Irish  Archaeological  and  Cel- 
tic, 77  n.  etc. — Ossianic;  (publica- 
tion of)  [App.  690n.— GaeUc  (pub- 
lication of  the),  14  n.  [App.  689  n. 
—St  Patrick's,  of  Melbourne,  468 

Soiigech',  Sliabh  [App.  691  n. 

Soiltean  na  n-Gaaan,  102 

SoUyhead,  near  Tipperary  (^Salchoid)^ 
Battle  of,  403 

Solomon's  builder,  Ailian,  222 

Song  of  <he  Women  of  Erinn,  the 
plaintive,  834. 

Sorrowful  Stories  of  Erinn,  the  three, 
319 

Sorar,  48 

Sorceress,  249 

Sosia,  0/uatn-,(Clonsost),  362,  863 

Sovereignty  of  Erinn,  the  [App.  621 

Spain,  222,  —  Bragantia  in,  44.— 
Flight  of  Aedh  Euadh  to,  396.— 
his  death  in,  406, — (see  Mom^ra), 
243,  —  an  Irish  Bishop  builds  a 
church  in,  293, — voyage  in  a  curach 
to,  293 

Spaniards,  the,  fierce  and  haughty, 
224  [App.  681 

Spear,  cast  of  a,  311, 388,— of  Otsih, 
the,  306 

Spears  (see  Arms),  246 

Spiritual  Directors,  368 

Sprifi,  Captain,  896 

Sraibhtbtn^S  Fiacha.  386 

Sraih  Cluada,  (Clyde),  [App.  691  n. 

Sreng's  Province,  246,  [App.  663 

Srena,  herald  of  the  Firbolgs,  243, 246 

Sruih  Brain,  427. 429 

Sruth  Cheanna  mhdir,  272 

Staff;  Tablet-,  rra6Aa//-fory);  [App. 
471.— Staff  of  Jbbus  (the  Bachall 
Isu),  101, 330,  338  [App.  689,  600 

Star,  the  Morning ;  (a  river),  [App. 
486. 

Staruidhe  [App.  496 

State  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  referred  to  [App. 
604 

<'  Staves  of  the  Poets'*  [App.  464 

Stephen  and  the  Martyrs,  868 


^ 
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Steward;  the  kiog*8  chief,  826 

StockholxD ;  no  restiges  of  Irish  MSS. 
found  in  the  collections  at,  5 

Stone,  a  warrior's  (^Lid  MiHdh),  894. 
— Patrick  coming  to  Erian  on  a, 
89a~Shrieking  under  Conn^  a,  388. 
—Writing  on  [App.  464 

Stone  huiidings  in  Erinn,  Mac  IKibia 
on,  228 

Stones,  couch  ornamented  with,  |Mfe- 
cious,  810, 811 

Storytellers;  Feinigh,  220,— (5ea»»- 
ckaidhe),  the,  8,  8  n. 

Strand  of  jBaa^(the)  [App.  465,  475 

Strath  Clyde,  [App.  591  n. 

Stream,  Uie,  allied  SnUh  Cheatma 
mhuir,  272 

StroDgbowe,  Eari,  432  [App.  603. 

Studj  the  materials  of  Iri^  Histozy ; 
how  to,  437 

Suadh  [see  AgallamK],  etc.,  888 

SuaelU  !>.  Snaelt],  804. 

SuatUrcugkej  the  (sleep  melody),  254, 
255  [App.  608 

Succetus,    "qui   est  [deus    belli]"; 

Succession ;  law  of^  227, — ^by  primo- 
geniture, 227,-~of  the  Kings,  in 
Tighemach,  taken  from  Eochaidh 
O'f  lynn,  69,— 0*Clery*8, 162  [App. 
548  et  seq. 

Stnbhn€,  50 

Smdh^  Laighen,  Sliabh;  ("Mount 
Leinster**)  [App.  475-8 

Suidh,  17  [App.  462 

Suirgi,  217,  449 

SulUyan  (see  O'Suileabhatn,  267,  etc.) 

Sun,yallancey*8  speculations  on  wor- 
ship of  the,  866 

Sunday;  law  of,  662.— Canon  as  to 
abs^ce  fh>m  Mass  on,  872, — ^le- 
gend, as  to  observance  of  the,  293 

Supremacy  of  Rome,  Canon  on,  373 
[App.  611 

Surgeon  of  Nuadha  A{rgead-lamhy2i7 

Surgeons,  249, — treatment  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa  by  his,  276 

Susanna,  369 

Swans,  Plain  of  the  Two  {Magh  Dd 
Gheis),  302 

Swimming,  exercise  of,  315 

Swineherd  of  Jtft/cAu  ,•  St.  Patrick,  894 

Synchronisms ;  part  of  the  lore  of  the 
an  Ollamh,  240,--of  Flann  of  Mo- 
nasterboice,  54  [App.  509.— In  B. 
ofBaUymote[App.620.— In  B.  of 
Lecain,  App.  522 

System  of  law  and  poli^  in  ancient 
Erinn ;  a  regularly  defined,  4 

Taball  FiVtVA,  (Poet's  Tablet; ;  [App. 
464,  465 


TsUets(of  itose  and  wood);  [App. 

464,465 
Tadhg,  son  of  Cathal  aConovy  95 
Tadhg   ''an  TtaghlakghTy  ("of  the 

Household*);  [App.  547 
Tadhg  Cam  &Clengh,  11, 
Ta€lhg  MacNamaza  of  Banna,  line  of, 


Tadhg  son  of  dan,  147,  209  [App. 

588  n^— Tale  of  the  AdTentures  of, 
818.— his  progress  from  Casbd  into 
Meath  [App.  593 

Tailcenn,  the;  or  Tailgennj  386,  887, 
389,  898,  897  [App.  617  ei  seq.; 
624 

TaiUtin,  72.  —  the  Pkes  of,  287.- 
Games  at,  287,— Founded  by  Lugk 
Mac  Eithlenn  [App.  478,— Battle 
of.  448  [App.  686  n. 

TaiiU,  the  wile  of  Eochaidh  Mae 
Eire,  287 

Tain  BiAingen,  288,*  586  n,  587  n, 

589  n, 

Tdin  Bo  Chuailgn^,  the ;  8, 29, 81,  69, 
278..— Story  of  the  recoreiy  of  the 
Tale  of  the,  29,  30,  82, 193,  278  — 
Language  of  Tale  of  Bruightan  Da 
Deroay  older  than  that  of  the  Tale 
of  the;  259.— of  the  Date  of  the 
[App.  507.— MS.  in  British  Mu- 
seum, 346 

Tain  Bo  Dartadha,  185 

Tain  Bo  Flidaia,  185  [App.  581 

jftx/,  the  House  of  [App.  479 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord ;  457  n. 

Tales  ahd  Poems  ;  Of  the  Imagina- 
tive,  296 

Tales  ;  Of  the  Historic,  238, 243.— 
List  of  in  B.  of  Leinster,  243  [App. 
583,  584.— Use  to  be  made  of  the, 
454.  —  thdr  authority  as  pieces  of 
History,  239,  241 

Tales  of  the  Immigrations  {Tochom- 
ladh)  o(  Parthaion^  dC  Nemhidh,  of 
the  Firbolqsy  of  the  Tuatha  D€ 
Danann,  of  the  Milesians,  etc.,  295 

Tales,— (the  Three  Sorrowful  Stories 
of  Erinn),  319 

Tale  of  Aedh  Oirdmdhi  and  the  en- 
chanted goblets  [App.  532 

Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Ailbh^  (by 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill),  288 

Tale  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Aingen^  283, 
586  n,  587  n,  589  n. 

Tale  of  the  Bevolt  of  the  Aitheaeh 
rMaMa,230,262 

Tale  of  the  Deatli  of  Aithim^^l9 

Tale  of  the  Argain  Cathrach  BdirchO, 
261 

Tale  of  BaiUMac  Buain  [App.  464 
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Tale  ot  the  Coortship  of  Beg-foiad, 

283,  819 
Taleof  theCaveof  AbcA  Conglai8y2?S 
Tale  of  the  toaption  of  the  Boyoe, 


[App.  631 
rale  oft] 


Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  Breacan,  267 
Tale  of  the  Nayigation  of  St.  Bren- 

dainn,  289 
Tale  of  the  adrentores  of  Brian,  son 

of/'ea6Aa//,318 
Tale  of  BricrentCs  feart,  346 
Tale  of  the  Brwghean  BhMg  na  h- 

Abnhaini,  813 
Tale  of  Cairbr€  Cim  Cait.  198 
Tale  of  the  Caithreim  Cheallachatn 

ChaisU,  238 
Tale  of  the  CathMuigh^  Tuveadk,24i 
Tale  of  King  Cathal  Mac  Finghmn€, 

863 
Taleof  theCa^AretmCAon^Aai/  CA/atr- 

ingmghy  261 
Tale  of  the  Brwghean  Chaertkamn, 

813,  318 
Tkle  of  the  Triumpha  of  Charlemagne 

[App.  631 
Tale  of  the  Bt  uigkean  Ch&s€  an  Cho- 

rainn,  318 
Tale  of  the  Feis  Tight  Chondin  Chinn 

t-SUibh^fy  313 
Tale  of  the  Tain  bo  Chuailgn^,  29,  30, 

32, 186  [App.  607 
Tale  of  the  man  who  swore  hy  St. 

Ciaran*8  hand  [App.  632 
Tale  of  the  hirth  of  Conn  Ced-  Cathach 

[App.  631 
Tde  of  the  Bed  Route  of  Conall  Gear- 

nach,  319 
Tale  of  the  adventuiefl  of  Conall  Gul- 

ban,  319 
Tale  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  Mae 

Nessa  [App.  638 
Tale  of  the  Tragedy  of  Conchobhar 

Mac  Nessa,  274 
Tale   of  the   adventures  of    Conla 

Ruadhy  318 
Tale  of  Constantino  tlie  Great  [App. 

632 
Tale  of  Core,  the  son  of  Lughaidh 


[App.  469 
ride  of 


Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Cormac 

Mac  Airt,  189,  318 
Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachain,  283 

[App.  632 
Tale  of  the  Sick  bed  of  Cuchulainn, 


[App.  606 
rale  of  1 


Tale  q£  the  Tragedy  of  Curoi  Mac 

Dair€,  273 
Tale  of  the  Brwghean  Da  Choga,  260 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Dtrga, 

185,  242,  258 


Tale  of  the  Tdin  Bo  Dartadka,  185 
Tale  of  the  Cathreim  Dathi,  242 
Tale  of  the  Debility  of  the  Ultonians, 

37,  187 
Tale  of  Deirdr^and  the  sons  of  r/u- 

neach,  294,  319,  (and  96,  etc.) 
Tale  of  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmatd  and 

Grainn^,  313 
Tale  of  the  Destruction  of  Diim  Righ, 

252 
Tale  of  Donnchadh  0*Braoin  [App. 

632 
Tale  of  the  Forbuia  Droma  Damh- 

ghoir^  198,  200,  271 
Tale  of  the  Exile  of  the  sons  of  Dull 

Dearmait,  319,  468 
Tale  of  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh, 

191 
TUe  of  the  Siege  of  Howth  {Forbaia 

Edair\  205 
Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Beann  JSdair,  283 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Eimer,  by 

Cuchulainn,  278 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Eoekaidh  Big 

Deirg,  313 
Tale  of  the  Sons  of  EochaidhMuighmh' 

eadhdin  [App.  631 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Etain,  819 
Tale  of  Fiachna  Mac  Reataich,  198 
Tale  of  the  Tdin  bo  Flidais,  186  [App. 

631 
Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh  [App. 

603 
Tale  of  the  Imtheacht  an  GhiUa  Dea- 

cair,  313, 316 
Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaiih,  131, 294 
Tale  of  Labraidh  Loingseach,  261 
Tale  of  the  tragical  fate  of  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ztr,  319 
Tale  ef  the  Tomhaidhm  Locha  n- 

Echachj  294 
Tale  of  the  Death  of  the  lady  Luaine, 

189 
Tale  of  Mac  Cois^,  the  poet,  and  the 

Fairy  Woman  [App.  632 
Tale  of  the  Loinges  Mac  Duil  Der- 
.   maitj  319,  [App.  468 
Tale  of  the  Echtra  Macha,  inghinS 

Aedha  Ruaidh.  283 
Tale  of  MaeUuihain  aCearbhailly  76 


[App.  631 
Tale  of  1 


289 


the  Navigation  of  Maelduin, 


Tale  of  the  Wanderings  of  Maeldtan, 
.     185 
Taleof  theTragedy  of  Maeffi>thartaigh 

Mac  Ronain,  277 
Tale  of  the   Courtship   of   Queen 

Meadbh,  282 
Tale  of  the  Cath  Muighe  Ltana,  248 
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Tale  of  the  Cath  Muwhe  Rath,  243 
Tale  of  the  Battle  of  Muirthemm^,  and 

Death  of  Cuchulainn,  819 
Tale  of  Niall  Frassach  [App.  531 
Tile  of  NiaU  '^  Nwn^hiaUachr  and 

his  8onB  [App.  531 
Taleof  TcuM^  (/jBrioin  and  the  DotiI 


[App.  632 
ride  of  t] 


Tale  of  the  Sluaghtd  Dathi  co  SUabh 
n-Ealoa,  284 

Tale  of  ttie  Navigation  of  Snedgus  and 
MacRiaghhf  289 

Tale  of  the  adrenturea  of  Tadkg  Mae 
Cein,  818 

T^e  of  the  Tochmarc  Momera,  243 

Tale  of  the  Second  Cath  Muighe 
Tuireadh,  247 

Tale  of  the  Sons  of  Tuirearmy  319 

Tale  of  the  Imramh  Ua  Corra,  289 

Tale  of  the  Children  of  Uisneach  [eee 
Deirdr€\  319,  (and  96,  etc.) 

Tallacht,  (Tamklacht),  near  DuhHn, 
26,  174,  353,  362,  364,  379.~the 
Bruighitan  Da  Dtraa,  near,  259. — 
the  Martyrotogy  of,  353,  362,  364 

Tamhlojrga  FiUdh  (Staves  of  the  Po- 
ets) [App.  464 

TanaidhiAfac  Utdkir^  (Mm  Gnire), 
419 

Tanaidh^  O'Molconry,  83 

TanaisU  oi  Luighn€y  the,  [App.  546 

Tana;  Of  the,  ("Cow-spoils");  ['^His- 
toric  Tales".  No.  7]  ;  277 

Tara,  anciently  called  Druim  Cam 
[see  Teamair'\,  244  [App.  620.— 
Battle  of  (A.D.  978),  403.— Saint 
Fiacc  as  to  the  desertion  of,  343 
[App.  605.— Bell  rung  by  Saint 
Ittiwihan  round,  337.  —  Feast  of, 
287.— Palace  of,  285.— The  first 
Feis  of,  by  Ollamh  Fodhla,  218.— 
The  SaUair  of,  9,  10,  11,  41,  42, 
204  [App.  464 ;  496,  656.-  Cabur, 
stone-builder  of,  222,-^Troighlea' 
than,  rath-builder  of,  222. — Various 
mounds  at,  named  [App.  514 

Tarhhgha  [App.  492 

Tassach,  Bishop;  artificer  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 368  [Apj^.  603,611, 

Taulchinn€  (thQ  Juggler)  [App.  618 

T.C.D. Library;  MSS. in, 23.— Prin- 
cipal vellum  MSS.  in,  102 

Teabhtha,  (TefBa,  in  Westmeath),  the 
Feara  Cul  of,  286 

Teach  Midhchuartay  the,  46,  187 

Teach  Moling  (now  St.  Mullens), 
231, 302 

Teach  Biaghaia  (I^lla)  [see  Biagh^ 
oth,  428 

Teach  Screptra^  79 


Teadgk  fn^oa.  TaJkg}  Mae  Cein, 
mic  OUella  Oham,  147 

Teaghlaight  Tadhgan  [App.  547 

Tediaeh  an  Choegair  (Q|ll  of  the  Vic- 
tory). 451 

Teamavr,  10,  48,  [and  see  Tara]. 

Teamair  Breagh^  409  [App.  626 

Teamair  Luachra,  185 

Teamhrachy  10,  [and  see  Tara]. 

Teanqa  Bithmta,  the  [Ap^  533 

Teathra,  384 

Tech,  [see  Teach! 

Techet,  Loch;  Quosw  called  Loch 
0'Gara)[App.647 

Technical  language,  abase  of,  l^  the 
Poets,  45. 

Te£Ba  (see  Teabhtha\  286 

Tetmm  Laegha,  the,  240,  257 

Telltown  {Tailltm),  the  Fair  of,  287 

"Temora"  of  MacPhencm,  the,  900 
Tsee  Tank) 

Temple  Daidhi  [Aro.  593 

Tempkport,  Lake;  Ims  Madoc,  in,  27 

^Ten  Commandments,  the;  (Z>e»cA 
m-Brekhir);  a  name  given  to  the 
Pentateuch,  9,  31 

Tengumha,Duach,  15,  16  n.  rApp.498 

Tennonbarry  (Connacht),  St.  Fitut- 
hharr  of,  338 

Tem6^8  nurse,  427 

Testimonium  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  [ApP*  ^44 

Te&annachy  Tighemach^ ;  K.  of  South 
Munster,  267 

re/Ana[App.477 

Thatch,  300,— cdlouzed,  310, 311 

Thersites,  the  Fenian;  (Conan  Mac 
Moma\  317 

Thomond,  209.-~Earl  of,  acceptance 
of  title  by  O'Brien  as,  237.— Itistoiy 
of  the  Wars  of,  195,233. 

Thrace,  the  Firbolgs  in,  244.— The 
Picts  firom,  450 

**  Thumb  of  Knowledge** ;  JUiia's,  395, 
396 

Thurles  (Durlas),  421 

Tiberius  Cesar,  contemp.  with  Cor- 
mac  Mae  Atrt  [App.  520 

Tibrad,  Gort  na  ;   Battle  at,  395 

ri^a»rf<r,  419  [App.  621 

Tighe  Chondm  Chinn  t'Sletbhe,  Feu, 
313 

Tighemachy  St.,  323.—  Tetbannach,  K. 
of  South  Munster,  267. --the  An- 
nalist, 41,  52,  57,  74.— Death  of 
[App.  517.r-hisr^GBrenoeBtoeariy 
auUiorities,  61. — ^his  Chronology, 
61.— Fragment  of  in  T.C.D.,  90.— 
Letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  P. 
R I  A.,  conoeming  [App.517.— Va- 
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rioos  yersionB  of  paflBages  as  to  Owi- 
booth  [App.  619.— ReferenceBto  the 
BachaU  Isu  in  [App.  608. —his 
entzy  of  the  death  of  dmchohhar 
Mac  Nessa  [App.  637 

Ttghemaiffh,  Cam^;  (momitaiii  near 
Bathoonnac,  Ck>.  Cork),  267 

Ttffhemain,  Mias^ ;  the,  (Paten  of  St. 
Tigheman\  838 

Ti^heman  OMuairc^  101 

T\ah9mma8 ;  Edkm,  son  of  [App.  621 

Twh  Moling  (St.  Mullens,  Co.  Car- 
low),  231, 802, 

Ti^'bath.eS 

Tipperary;  flight  of  Brian  Ruadh 
O'Brien  into  North,  286.— Topo- 
graphy of  [App.  680 

Tipra  (or  7w>or)  Cheanna  tnhdir,  272 

3}ra  Seangarmna  (in  Kerry),  806 
App.  594 

ItpraU  Airghi  [App.  608 

TipraiU,  419  [App.  621 

TipraiU  O'Braoin,  (0'Breen),83 

Ttr  Aedha,  70  [App.  627 

Tir  ChonaiU  (Tirconnell),  829.— 
Aedh,  King  of,  401.— List  of  obits 
ofchieft[App.670 

IVi^cAracA,  82,  418 

Tir  OUilla,  22 

Tirechan's  (St.)  annotations  on  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  847.— Quotation 
from  [App.  608 

Tirerrill ;  march  of  Fomorians  to,  249 

Tirmchama,  Eochaidh,  827 

rtrr^(the,S8ea,16 

Title  and  Dedication  of  0*Clery's 
Glossary  [App.  667 

Title  and  Introduction  to  Mao  Firbls' 
Genealogies  [App.  572 

Tlachtga,  daughter  of  MoghRuith,i02 

Tobar  (or  Tipra)  Cheanna  mhdir,  272 

Tobias,  869 

Tochar  eter  dhd  mhagh  (the  "  cause- 
way between  the  two  plains'*,  at 
Geisill,  near  TuUamore),  449 

TocHHABCA ;  Of  the  ("'  Courtships'O ; 
["  Historic  Tales",  No.  8],  278 

Tochmarc  £nur^;  Tale  of  the  [App. 
687-8.— Tale  of  the  Tochmarc  Mo- 
mira,  248,  282 

Too&oMLADH  (Immigrationsof  a  Co- 
lony), **  Historic  Tales"  of,  294 

Todd,  Ber.  J.  H.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Pres. 
RI.A.,  22  n.,  25  n.,  50  n.,  77  n., 
84  n.,  174, 457  n.,  [App.  646, 660.— 
his  Letter  on  Fragment  of  Tigher- 
nagh  [App.  517. — ^in  Oxford  to  oom- 
paie  the  FeUri,  371. — on  contrac- 
tions in  MS.  of  Domhnach,  827. — 
possessor  of  St.  Patrick's  BeU,  887. 


—on  the  Picts,  450.— Belgian  MSS. 
lent  to,  862.  [App.647.— his  notes  to 
Book  of  Obits,  etc.,of  Christ  Church 
(as  to  the  BachaU  Isu)  [App.  602 

Toghail  (the  destruction  of  a  Fort), 
267,  265,  288 

TooHUL,  Of  the,  ("Destructions"); 
["Historic  Tales",  No.8],  267,  265, 
283 

Toichleach  Ua  Gadhra  [App.  546 

Toilette,  Credhi's,  809 

Toirrdhealbhach  Mdr  Ua  Conchobhair 
(O'Conor),  414  [App.  685 

Toirrdhealbhach  OBriain,  234.  [See 
WarsofThomond.[ 

Tolameus  Mac  Lairg^  (J^tolemj  La- 
gus)  App.  521 

Tolka  river,  the  (Tukhlainn),  269 

Toll-cinn,  "  tonsured  head"  fApp.618 

ToKADHXA.  (Bursting  of  Lakes),  Sto- 
ries ofy294 

Tomaltach,  10^,  110  [App.  689 

Tomaltach  Og  Mac  Donn(Maidk  [App. 
647 

Tomb  of  Oscar;  Ogham  inscription 
on,  304 

Tonn  Chliodhnoy  the,  806 

Tonsure  (the  toll  cinn)  [A^.  618 

Toomregan  (Tuaim  Drecam\  418 

Tooth  of  St.  Patrick,  the,  338 

Topographical  information  in  tract  in 
B.of  IJsmore  (conversation  between 
St.  Patrick,  Oisin^  and  Caoilt4\ 
200. — in  tract  on  Diarmaid  and 
Grainn^,  314.— Notices  in  Fenian 
Poem,  306.— Tract  (the  Agallamh 
naSean6rach\  307.— from  Emania 
to  Lusk,  282 

Torchair  [App.  489,  490 

TorchiU  [App.  490 

Toma  Eigeas,  191.— his  Poem,  as  to 
burial  of  Dathi,  288 

Toma  O'Maeilchonair^j  148 

ToroM  the  Dane,  403 

Torry  Ishmd  [App.  663.— Conam^*« 
Tower  on,  244 

Toruigheticht  Dhiarmada  is  Ghrain^, 
313 

Towers,  Bound;  Petrie's  work  on 
the,  881 

Traceries  on  shrines,  323 

Trade  with  Scotland  in  curachs,  267 

Tragedies  {Oitt^ar  Aideadha) ;  (His- 
toric Tales,  No.  6),  273 

Trdigh  Caeii  (the  Strand  of  Cael), 
311 

Trdigh  EothaiU  (near  Ballysadare), 
246 

Trdigh  mBaiU  [App.  475 

Tralee,  Btramam  near ;  Finn  at,  806 
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Tnuirfonnction  Into  \Mb,  fkiry,  426 

TrarelB  of  the  Gaedhil  befoM  reach- 
ing Brina,  223 

Tsus";  <*The  Lsttsbs  and  the" 
[App.  468 

7Vmt»U  the  Dane,  40^ 

Trennufr,  304 

TredU  (Tievit,  near  Tara),  19, 891 

*<  Trias  Thaamaturg:iis*',  Oolgan's,  148 
— qiiotationfh>m«  887  n. 

IMbnte ;  History  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Boromean,  230 

Triuckadh  an  Aicmi(bi  Kerry),  448 

TruLiiw;  Dun,  (Dnntrileagae),  312  ' 

Trim  {Bail€  Atha  Truim)  [App.  604 

Trinity,  the  Holy;  Colum  CilU's 
Hymn  to,  329 

Trotghleaihan^  rath-bnilder  of  Tara, 
222 

Trophy,  barbarons ;  (see  Brain).  275 ' 

Troy;  Stqry  of  the  Pestmction  o^ 
25 

Trampeters,  248 

Tripartite  Life  of  StFatrick,8d0  [see 
Patrick] ;  [App.  609.— MS.  in  Bri- 
tish Museum,  845,  346.— on  St. 
Mac    Cartkainnj   325. — (Passage 

.   from),  844 

Tuadh  Mhumhauif  209 

Tuagh  Inbher  (Mouth  of  the  Bann) 
[App.  475 

Tuam  dd  Ghualann  (Tnam),  290 

TViaun  Drecain^  (Toomregan),  49, 50, 
418.— St.  Bj-U^  of  (637),  418 

Tuaim  nJDreganlApp,  613 

Tuaim  Tenba;  {Dinn  Bigh);  [App.482 

Tuan  Mac  Cairill,  171 

Tuath  Emruis,  889,  [App.  621 

TutUha  D€  Danann,  28.  — Genea- 
logy of  the,  215.— ill  Erinn,  (a.h. 
8303),  244.— fighting  under  Finn, 
315. — [see  Fairies,  etc.  [App.  505. 
—Physicians  of  the,  28,  221.— 
Secret  Agency  of  the,  286 

Tuath  Amrois,  389,  [App.  621. 

Tuaiha  Fiodha,  the  (Forest  Tribes), 
450 

TuathalMad  Garbh,  55,  59 

Tuathal  Teachtmar,  280, 264,  303.— 
the  daughter  of  [App.  585  n. 

Ttdffhen  (the  poet's  ofBlcial  gown), 
383,  384 

Tuil^,  in  the  east;  a  Couch  made  at, 
310 

Tuil^n;  St.  Caimech'  ot^  336  [App. 
600 

7\itr6A^<Turyey,  near  Malahide,)  2a8 

Tuireann,  Tale  of  the  Sons  of,  819 

'I\iirrin  bright  na  Bigh  (in  Scotland)^ 
*87 


TVoeA,  JRMn,  308 

Tvlach  na  n-Etpuc  (peit  Gabintaely, 

Ck>.  Dublin),  382 
Tulchlainnj  the;  (the  Tolka  river), 

269 
Tnlla,  near  Cabinteely  (Tulaeh  na  n- 

Espuc),  382 
Tulloch  (see  Tealach),  451 
Tulach  na  Fifing,  808 
Tulmgh,  '*  to  humble" ;  connectioo  of 

the  word  with  Tailcenn  [A^.  617 
Tundal,  194 

Tuigesius  theDane  (a.d.  840),  56, 400 
Turloch;  the  Wars  of,  234.  —  M6r 

O'Conor,  183 
Turkey,  {Tuirbh^\  near  Malahide; 

Bay  of,  258 
Tutors,  subordinate,  3 
Tyranny  over  Ireland,  355 
Tyrella,  Co.  Down  (^T^dch  Bighald) 

428 
Tyrone  (7^  Eoghain),  829 
TVnhene  (Tlfrr^)  Sea,  the,  16. 
Ua  Brain,  58 
Uachtair,  Loch,  108 
Ua  ChongbhaU,  1,  11, 12, 13,  21, 171 

—Book  of  the,  13, 44,  [A|>p.  496 
Ua  Conchobhair  [see  O'Conor] ;  Ca- 

thai  Crobh'Dearg  [App.  547 
Ua   Cormaic;  AAan,   son    of,   383 

[App.    616;— Poem  by  GUia  an 

Chomdedh,  70  [App.  52e 
Ua   Corra,  Imramhf  Tale  of  the, 

289 
Uada,  in  Lmghis  (Leix)  [App.  481-2 
Ua  Dmncchaa  (see  Colgu)  [App.  615 
Ua  Flainn ;  Aenahus,  399 
Ua  Floinn ;  see  (yFloinn. 
Ua  Gairbh,  222 
Ua  Gormain,  Maelmair^  858,   861 

[App.  609 
Uaimh,  {Uatha,  etc.)  [App.  586  n. 
Uais,  72. 

Ualgarg  O'Buairc,  398 
Ua  Lughair,  Dubhthach,  170 
Uamach,  Colman  [App.  608 
Ua  Neamhnainn,  Gael,  308  [App,  594 
Ua  Bobhartaiffh, DomhnaU,33l 
Uatha,  Of  the;  ('*Oaves*'):— ['^Histo- 

ric  Tales",  No.  9],  283.— C^alAa; 

Uath ;  Uaimh  [App.  586  n. 
Uch,  ("  uch  olIT),  49 
Uch,uch,  187  [App.  571 
Uchbadh,  130 
Ugain^  Mdr,  63,  68,  207  [App.  521, 

451.— Race  of;  207-8.— Monarch, 

(B.C.  633),  252.— the  sons  of,  218 
Ugair^f  son  of  Ailill^  K.  of  L^nster, 

421 
Uibh  Foirchellain,  17 
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Ui  Brutm,  lC2,^GiilausaUl/,  lord  of, 
414 

Ui  Cremhthainn,  tenitoxy  of,  a25 

Ui  ZHarmaday  13 

Uidhir,  Mae;  Tanaidh^,  419 

Uidhr€;  Leabhar  na  A-,  182  [App.  570 

UiFaUgkiiOmy),  802,  366, 39ft 

Ui  Fhloinn ;  BaiU  Mor  [App.  648 

Ui  Main€,  812 

Ui  MtUy  Roman  pilgrims  (wttled  in, 
381  [and  see  Imek.  App.  616] 

Ui  Netd;  Cam,  (Co.  Cork),  422 

Uing^(an  ounce?)  [App,  498 

Uinch^  defeated  by  Fttm^  303 

Uisneach,  the  sons  oi,  10,  14^  80,  86, 
96,  260,  276  [App.  627.— Tale  of 
Deirdr^j  and  the  sons  of,  {"  Aithid 
Dheirdrire  Macaibh  i7."),  294, 319 

Uxtkir,  218 

Uladh,  186,  207.—Magh',  [App.  681 
n.— the  Mesca,  186  [App.  637.— 
the  Ceasnaoidhean,  37  [App.  637-8 

Ulc  (tee  Belagh  Mic  Uilc\  [App.  608 

Ulidian  race,  the,  ?07,  363 

UlUachy  Christopher,  148 

Ulster,  Annals  of,  23,  83  [App.  633.— 
Fragment  in  T.C.D.,  90 

Ultan,  St.,  343,— teacher  of  Tirechan, 
847.  860  [App.  607-8 

Umaill  [App.  666 

Umhaili;  Burgheis-,  (Borrisoole),  Mo- 
nastery of,  178  [App.  661 

Umhall,  346 

Uncial  letters,  324 

Uraicept  [App.  471 

Uraichechi  [App.  601  * 

Urchair,  BaU^-aih-an-,  (Ardnurchar, 
Westmeath),  276  [App.  693 

Ussher,  Archbishop;  as  to  Flann's 
synchronisms,  63. — ^his  Translation 
of  Canon  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  612 

Yalentia  Island,  anciently  Dairbr^, 
(or  I>arair€\  272 

Vallancey,  recsdess  theories  of,  17. — 
bis  nonsense  about  "^Creaa",  366 

Yaloignes;  Hamode,  432 

Vandal  warfare  of  the  English  in  Ire- 
land, 866 

Vassalage  of  TttaUia  D€  Danann,  248 

Vat  of  red  ale,  388.— of  royal  bronze, 
311 

Ventry  {Finntrdigh),  808,  316  [App. 
697 

Verse;  Chain-,  (Conachlann),  866 

Victory,  the  Hill  of  the  {Tealach  an 
Chosgair\  461 

Violation  of  a  King,  888  [App.  621 

Vision  of  Adamnan,  the,  424.— of 
St.  Bricin  (BaiU  Bricin),  418 

Visions  (/ w).  Tales  of,  296 


Virgin,  the  Blessed;  honoured,  867. 

— Amaent   Litany   of,    857,   880 

[App.  616.— Bepresentation  of  the 

Blessed,  823 
Vuvin  Saints  of  Erinn,  the;  under 

&wkid,9ed 


Virgniar  characters  [App.  470 
~ -  -  Oolton's; 


Dr. 


Visitation,   Primate 

Beeyes'  edition  of  [App.  618 
Vows  of  ChWaky,  280,  814 
Waldron,  Laurence,  MJ*.,  174  [App. 

646 
Wales,  Ancient  laws  of,  201 
Walter,  the  daughter  of  [App.  666 
Wand  of  the  Poet,  the  (^Fkasc  Fili) 

[App.  464.— Sanctuary  under,  8 
Ward  (see   Mac  an  Bhaird),    880, 
142.— Father  Hugh,  26,  [App.  646. 
—His  life  of  St.  Rumold,  381 
Ware,  Sir  James,  97,  107,  127,  etc.— 
on  Litany  of  AenguSf  380. — his  refe- 
rence to  Flanrij  68.— to  the  Annals 
of  Connacht,  106- -Mac  Firbis  em- 
ployed by,  127  (and  see  122). 
Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhil ; 

the  History  of  the,  188,  232 
Wars  of  Thomond,   the  History  of 

the,  238 
Watchguards,  Finn'sj  316 
Waterford  (Port  Lairg^u  60 
Waye  of  Ciiodhna,  the,  306 
Wayes,  Magical,  of  the  Tuatha  D<r 

Danann,  447 
Well ;  of  Seangarmain,  the  (in  Kerry), 
806— the,    called    Tobar    Cheanna 
Mhdtry  272 
Westminster,    the    Cardinal   Arch- 
bishop of;  Crozier  in  the  possession 
of;  388 
Westmmster  Abbey,  Papers  concern- 
ing Ireland  in  the  Chapter  House  of, 
[App.  604 
Wexford,  the  Picts  landed  in,  460 
Wheel;  Bowing,  (seB Roth RamhachX 

383,401,421,423,427 
White ;  Priesto  clad  in  [App.  606 
White  Book  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603 
Whiteness  of  Lime,  810 
Wicklow  (^Inbher  Dea)  [App.  485 
Widow's,  the.  Sheep ;  Case  of,  43-4. 
Wife  of  an  0/^mA,Priyileges  of  the,  3 
Wilde,  Mr.  W.  R ;  Census  Report  by 

[App.  630 
William,  Clann ;  ^urkes  of),  422 
William  Gorm  O'Ruairc,  898 
William  Ruadh  O^Ruairc,  398 
Windele,  Mr.  John,  of  Cork ;  nego- 
ciatidn  with  lum  as  to  fragment  of 
Book  of  Lismore,  —  [Note.  Tliis 
47 
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fragment  has,  dm?  the  ddtV^T'ol      W  onddn  ^  Eriim;    the   Cam    of 


these  Lectures,  heen  restored  to  the 
original  Book  at  Lismore],  199 
Wings  of  hirda  worked  m  thatch,  310, 

Wisdom ;  the  Semen  Orders  of,  9 

Wiseman,Cardinal ;  Ctona  in  possea- 
aion  of,  838,  48 

Witchee,  249 

Writers  (historic)  of  the  zil,  xm., 
and  xiT.  centnries,  82 

Writing  m  Erinn  hefore  St.  Patrick's 
time;  Of[App.  463 

Women ;  the  six  hest,  in  the  world 
[App.  515.— of  Erinn;  the  Plain- 
tlTe  Song  of  the,  334— Foreign 
stammering  (Saxons),  385 


Trdigh  Eothaili,  one  of  the,  24^6 
Wood;  writing  on  Tablets  of  [App. 

464 
«  World* ;  Davr€  Dommhar,  "  Empe> 

ror  of  the  whole",  315 
Wcuship  of  the  Sun,  discorered  hy 

Yallanoey,  366 
Wurzbnrg,  MS.  at;  27. 
Yellow  Ford,  Battle  of  (Bel  an  Atha 

Buidhe),  417 
Yew  coyer  of  Domhnach  AvrgtA,  322 
Yew  tree  OT«r  BaiU^s  grave ;  T^Uett 

ofthefApp.  465 
Zenss  (Gnunmatica  Celtica),    MS3. 

noted  by,  27 


[finis.] 

n^T  f^o  1919 
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